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CAPITAL    AND   INTSBE8T. 
PSOM  TBE   FRENCH  OP  FRXDKKIC    BA8TIAT. 

I  address  this  pamphlet  to  the  the  laboring  classes  rise  up  against 

working  men  of  !raris,  and  espe-  the  existing  order  of  society;  and 

cially  to   those  who  have  ranged  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  they 

themselves  under  the  banner  6f  the  ought  to   have  recourse   only    to 

Socialist  Democracy,    In  it  I  dis  lawful  and  peaceful  measures.  Such 

cuss  these  two  questions:    1st.  Is  advice     is     hypocritical.      When 

it  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  there  is  on  one  sid^  a  strong  man, 

things,  and  with  justice,  that  capi-  poor,  and  plundered,  and   on   the 

tal  should  yield  interest?     2d.  Is  other,  a  weak  man,  rich  and  the 

it  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  plunderer,  it  is  strange  enough  that 

things,  and  with  justice,  that  the  the  former  should   be  told,  with 

interest  of  capital  should  be  per-  any  hope     of    persuading    him : 

petual  I    The  working  men  of  Paris  "  Wait  until  your  oppressor  volun- 

will  readily  acknowledge  that  a  tarily  renounces  his  oppression,  or 

more  important  subject  could  not  until  it  ceases  of  itselC'     That  can 

be  agitated.  not  be;  and  those  who  teach  that 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  capital  is  by  nature  barren,  must 

it  had  always  been  recognized,  at  know  that  they  are  provoking  a 

least  in  practice,  that  capital  ought  terrible  and  immediate  struggle, 

to  yield  some  interest^;.. .  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  intereit 

In  these  letter  times,  however,  of  capital   is  natural,   legitimate, 

we  are  told  that  this  is  precisely  consistent  with  the  general  welfare, 

the  great  social  error  which  gives  as  favorable  to  the  borrower  as  to 

rise  to  pauperism  and  inequality,  the  lender,  the  public  writers  who 

Ix  is,  then,  verv  important  to  as-  decry  it,  the  popular  agitators  who 

certain  on  which  side  the  truth  declaim  about  this  pretended  social 

li^    For  if  the  exaction  of  inter-  plague,  are  leading  on  the  working 

est  for  the  use  of  capitab  is  an  ini-  men  to  an  insane  and  unrighteous 

quity,  it  is  with  good  reason  that  struggle,  which  can  hai?e  no  other 

▼OL.  n.  1 
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result    than    mischief    to    every-  delicate  food,  luxurious  furniture, 

body.  elegant  equipages;  that  is  to  say. 

In  short,  they  are  arming  labor  he    consumes   every    day,    things 

against  capital.    So  much  the  bet-  which  laboring  people  have  pro- 
ter,  if  these  two  powers  are  aiiiag*-  duced  with  the  sweat  of  their  faces, 

onistic !  and  may  the  struggle  be  for  these  things  do  not  make  them- 

speedily  ended  I    But  if  they  are  selves,  and  as  for  him,  he  has  never 

really  in  harmony  with  each  other,  put  his  hands  to  them.     It  is  we, 

the  conflict  is  one  of  the  greatest  working-naen,  who  have  raised  that 

evils  which  could  be  inflicted  on  com,  polished  that  furniture,  woven 

society.  those  carpets;  it  is  our  wives  and 

You  perceive, then,  working-men,  our  daughters  who  spun,  fashioned, 

that  there  is  no  question  more  impor-  sewed,  embroidered  those  stuflfs. — 

tant  than  this:  Is  the  interest  of  C4ip-  We  labor,  then,  for  him  and  for 

ital  legitimate  or  not?     In  the  first  ourselves;   for  him  first,  and    for 

case,  you  ought  immediately  to  re-  ourselves  if  there  is  anything  left, 

nounce  the  contest  towards  which  But  here  is  something  still  harder ; 

you  are  urged  on ;  in  the  second,  if  the  first  of  these  two  men,  the 

you  ought  to  carry  it  on  with  spirit  working-man,    consumes,    in    the 

and  to  the  end.     Productiveness  of  course  of  the  year,  the  earnings  of 

capital — Perpetuity  of  interest. —  the  year's  labor,  he  is  just  where 

These    questions   are    diflScult    to  he  began,  and  his  destiny  condemns 

handle.      I   will    endeavor  to   be  him  to  move  on  incessantly,  in  an 

clear,  and  for  that  pu  rpose  I  shall  eternal  and  monotonous  circle  of 

have  recx>ur8e  to  example  more  than  fatigue.    Labor,  then,  it  seems,  is 

to  demonstration,  or  rather,  I  will  remunerated  only  once.    But  if  the 

make  demonstration  consist  of  ex-  second,  the  capitalist,  consumes  in 

ample.     I  begin  by  agreeing,  that,  the  year  the  interest  for  the  year, 

at  the  first  view,  it  must  seem  to  he  has  the  year  after,  and  the  fol- 

you  strange  that  capital  should  lay  lowing  years,  and  during  all  time 

claim  to  remuneration,  and  espe-  to  come,  an   interest  always   the 

cially  to  perpetual   remuneration,  same,   inexhaustible,    perpetual. — 

You  must  say  to  yourselves:   Be-  Capital,  then,  is  remunerated  not 

hold  these  two  men.    One  of  them  once,  or  twice,  but  an   indefinite 

works  from  morning  to  night,  from  number  of  times  I     So  that  at  the 

one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  end   of  one    hundred    years,   the 

and  if  in  order  to  sustain  life  he  is  family  which  has  invested  twenty 

obliged    to   consume   all   that  he  thousand  francs  at  five  per  cent., 

earns,  he  remains  as  poor  as  ever,  will  have  received  a  hundred  thou- 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  he  sand  francs,  which  will  not  prevent 

finds  himself  no  farther  advanced  them  from   receiving    a   hundred 

than  he  was  on  the  first  day  of  thousand   more  in    the  following 

January,  and  he  has  no  better  pros-  century.    In  other  words,  for  twenty 

pect    before   him    than   to   begin  thousand  francs,   which   represent 

again.    The  other  does  nothing,  their  labor,  they  will  have  exacted, 

either  with  his  hands  or  his  head ;  in  two  centuries,   ten   times  that 

or  if  he  uses  them  at  all,  it  is  only  amount  from  the  labor  of  others, 

for  his  own  gratification  :  it  is  al-  Is  there  not  in  this  arrangement  of 

leviable  for  him  to  do  nothing,  for  society  a  monstrous  defect,  which 

he  has  an  income.     He  does  not  calls  for  reform  ?     But  that  is  not 

work,  and  yet  he  lives  well ;  every-  all  yet.     If  this  family  thinks  fit  to 

thing  comes  to  him  in  abundance —  restrict  their  enjoyments  a  little,  to 
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spend  for  example  only  nine  hun-  beoome  of  labor  itself?  for  there 
dred  francs  instead  of  a  thousand —  will  no  longer  be  any  advances, 
without  any  labor,  without  any  and  there  is  no  kind  of  employ- 
other  trouble  than  that  of  invest-  ment,  not  even  hunting,  which  can 
ing  one  hundred  francs  a  year —  be  carried  on  without  advances. — 
they  may  increase  their  capital  and  And  for  ourselves,  what  will  be- 
their  income  by  a  progression  so  come  of  us?  What!  shall  we  no 
fapid  that  they  will  soon  have  it  in  longer  be  permitted  to  borrow,  in 
Iheir  power  to  consume  as  much  order  that  we  may  work  in  the 
as  a  hundred  families  of* industrious  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  to  lend, 
laborers.  Does  not  all  this  denote  that  we  may  rest  in  our  old  age  ? 
that  society,  as  it  i.%  carries  in  its  Will  the  law  deprive  us  of  the 
bosom  a  hideous  cancer,  which  prospect  of  amassing  a  little  prop- 
must  be  extirpated  at  the  risk  of  erty,  by  forbidding  us  to  derive  any 
some  transient  suffering  ?  advantage  from  it?     Will  it  take 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  away  from  us  the  motive  to  save 

sad  and  irritating  reflections  which  now,  and  the  hope  of  repose  in  the 

the  active  and  too  easy   crusade  future?     It  is  useless  to  ^ear  our- 

DOW  preached  against  capital  and  selves  out  with  labor;  we  might  as 

interest  roust  excite  in 'your  minds,  well  abandon  the  effort  to  leave  a 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  con-  little  patrimony  to  our  sons  and 

vinced   there  are  moments   when  our  daughters,  since  modem  sci- 

yoar  good  sense  conceives  doubts,  ence  strikes  it  with  sterility,  and 

and  your  conscience  is  disturbed  we  would  become  devourers  of  men 

with   scruples.    You   must  some-  if  we  lent  it  out  at  interest.     Ah, 

times  say   to  yourselves :    But  to  that  new  world  which  is  presented 

proclaim  that  capital  ought  not  to  to  our  imagination  as  the  ideal  of 

yield  interest,  is  to  proclaim  that  excellence,  is  sadder  and  more  arid 

loans  ought  to  be  gratuitous;  that  than  the  one  which  is  condemned, 

is  to  say,  that  he  who  has  produced  for  from  the  latter,  hope,  at  least, is 

implements  of  labor,  or  materials,  not  banished. 

or  provisions  of  every  kind,  ought  Thus,  in  all  its  relations,  in  all 

to  give  the  use  of  them  to  others  points  of  view,  the  question  is  a 

without  compensation.  Is  that  just?  grave  one.     Let  us,  then,  hasten  to 

Then,  if  it  is  so,  who  will  be  willing  attempt  its  solution. 

to  lend  these  implements,  these  ma-  Exchange  is  the  principal  domain 

terials,  these  provisions  ?    Who  will  of  political  economy,  because  it  is 

care  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  them  ?  much  the  more  frequent  mode  of 

Who   will    even    produce    them?  transferring  property  by  means  of 

Each  individual  will  consume  them  free    and    voluntary     agreements, 

without  stint,   and   mankind   will  whereof  this  science  investigates 

never  advance  a  step  forward. —  the  laws  and  effects. 

There  will  be  no  farther  accumu-  Properly  speaking,  exchange  is 

lation  of  capita],  for  there  will  be  the  mutuality  of  services^     The 

no  interest  out  of  which  it  may  be  parties  say  to  each  other :  ^  Give 

formed.  me  this,  and  I  will  give  you  that:" 

It  will  become  excessively  scarce,  or  perhaps :  ''Do  this  for  me,  md 

Strange  progress  towards  gratui-  I  will  do  that  for  you."     It  is  well 

tous  lendmg!     Strange  metnod  of  to  remark  (for  it  will  shed  a  ;il»w 

ameliorating  the  lot  of  borrowers,  light  upon  the  idea  of  value)  that 

to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  the  second  formula  is  always  im- 

borrow  at  any  price!    What  will  plied  in  the  first.    When  one  says: 
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'*Do  this  for  me  and  I  will  do  that  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that 
for  you,"  he  proposes  to  exchange  the  constant  recurrence  of  monej 
service  for  service.  In  the  same  in  every  exchange  has  so  perverted 
way,  when  one  says:  ^Give  me  and  confused  men^s ideas,  that  they 
this  and  I  will  give  you  that,**  it  is  have  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
just  as  if  he  was  to  say,  *>(  give  up  money  is  the  only  real  wealth,  and 
to  you  this  thing  which  I  have  that  to  multiply  money  is  to  mul- 
made,  you  give  up  to  me  that  thing  tiply  services  and  products.  Hence 
which  you  have  made."  The  labor  the  prohibitive  system ;  hence  pa- 
is past,  instead  of  being  present;  per  money;  hence  the  celebrated  « 
but  the  exchange  is  nevertheless  maxim,  **what  one  gains  another 
governed  by  the  comparative  valu-  loses;"  and  other  errors  which 
ation  of  the  two  services,  so  that  it  have  ravaged  the  earth  and  stained 
is  Quite  true  to  say  that  the  prin-  it  with  blood, 
ciple  of  value  resides  in  the  services  After  a  great  deal  of  examina- 
rendered  and  received  by  means  of  tion  and  reflection,  it  has  been  found 
the  products  exchanged,  rather  than  that  the  best  way  of  ascertaining 
in  the  products  themselves.  the  equal  value  of  two  services  to 
In  reality,  sei^vices  are  never  ex-  be  exchanged  for  each  other,  so 
changed  directly.  There  is  an  in-  that  the  bargain  might  be  perfectly 
termediate  agent,  which  is  called  fair,  is,  that  it  should  be  free. — 
money.  Paul  has  fashioned  a  gar-  However  attractive  the  interven- 
ment  for  which  he  wants  to  get  a  tion  of  the  State  might  appear  to 
little  bread,  a  little  wine,  a  little  oil,  be  at  first  sight,  it  is  soon  seen  to 
the  attendance  of  a  physician,  a  be  always  injurious  to  one  or  other 
seat  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  &c.  of  the  contracting  parties.  Inscru- 
The  exchange  cannot  be  made  in  tinizing  these  matters,  it  is  always 
specie;  what  does  Paul  do?  He  found  necessary  to  start  from  the 
first  exchanges  his  garment  for  assumption,  that  equivalence  is  the 
money,  which  is  called  a  sale;  result  of  freedom.  We  have,  in 
then,  again,  he  exchanges  this  fact,  no  other  means  of  knowing 
money  for  the  objects  that  he  de-  whether,  at  any  given  time,  two 
sires,  which  is  called  a  purchase;  services  are  of  the  same  value,  than 
it  is  not  until  then  that  the  mutu-  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  cur- 
ality  of  services  has  completed  its  rently  and  freely  exchanged  one  for 
evolution;  it  is  not  until  then  that  the  other.  Once  bring  in  the 
the  labor  and  the  satisfaction  bal-  State,  which  is  power,  or  force,  on 
ance  each  other  in  the  same  indi-  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  in- 
vidual ;  it  is  not  until  then  that  he  stant  the  means  of  comparative 
can  say,  ^  I  have  done  this  for  so-  valuation  becomes  complicated  and 
ciety,  and  they  have  .done  that  for  confused,  instead  of  being  made 
me."  In  a  word,  it  is  not  until  then  clearer.  The  business  of  the  State 
that  the  exchange  is  fully  ac<^om-  seems  to  be  to  prevent,  and  above 
plished.  There  is  nothing,  there-  all,  to  repress  wrong  and  fraud; 
fore,  more  exact  than  this  observa-  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  freedom, 
tion  of  J.  B.  Say:  "Since  the  in-  and  not  to  violate  it 
troduction  of  money,  every  ex-  I  have  enlarged  a  little  on  the 
change  is  resolvable  into  t#o  fac-  subject  of  exchange,  though  I  have 
t$t%  sale  and  purchase  "  It  is  the  to  deal  principally  with  loan.  My 
combination  of  these  two  factors  excuse  is,  that  in  my  view,  there  is 
which  constitutes  a  complete  ex-  in  every  loan  a  real  exchange,  a  real 
change.  service  rendered  by  the  lender,  and 
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which  calls  for  an  eqaivalent  ser-  me  use  for  my  benefit,  for  a  year, 

▼ice  from  the  borrower — two  ser-  five  francs  which  belong  to  you,  and 

vices,  the  com[)arati¥e  values    of  which  you  might  use  for  your  own 

which  can  only  be  estimated  like  benefit?"    And  what  good  reason 

those  of  all  other  services,  by  means  can  there  be  for  affirming  that  Paul 

of  perfect  freedom.    Then,  if  this  is  bound  to  render  this  special  ser- 

be  true,  the  legitimacy  of  what  is  vice  gratuitously;    that  he  ought 

called  hire,  rent^  interest,  may  be  not  to  demand  anything  more  on 

easily  explained  and  justified.  account  of  it;  that  the  State  ought 

Let  us  consider  the  contract  of  to   interpose   to   compel    him    to 

loan.     Suppose  that  two  men  ex-  submit  to    it?     How  is  it  possi- 

change  two  services,  or  two  things,  ble  for  the  publicist  who  preaches 

the  equivalence  of  which  is  beyond  &\xeh   a  doctrine    as    this    to  the 

all  question.    Suppose,  for  example,  people,   to   reconcile   it   with   the 

that  Peter  says  to  Paul,  *'6ive  me  principle  from  which  he  sets  out — 

t^  ten-sous  pieces  for  one  five-franc  the  mutuality  of  services^    I  have 

piece.'*     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  here  introduced  money.     I  was  in- 

a  more  absolute  equality  of  value,  duced  to  do  this  by  the  desire  of 

When    this    exchange    is    made,  presenting  to  view,  two  objects  of 

neither  of  the  parties  has  any  fur-  exchange,  perfectly  and  unquestion- 

ther  claim  upon  the  other.    The  ably  equal  in  value.    I  was  anxious 

services     exchanged     are    exactly  to  prevent  objections  on  that  point; 

worth  one  another.     It  follows,  that  but  in  another  point  of  view  my 

if  one  of  the  parties  desires  to  in-  demonstration   would    have    been 

troduce  into  the  bargain  an  addi-  still  more  striking,  if  I  had  made 

tional  clause,  which  will  be  advan-  the   agreement  relate  directly  to 

tageous  to  him  and  unfavorable  to  services  or  products  themselves. 
the  other  party,  he  must  also  agree        Suppose,  for  example,  a  house  and 

to  some  further  article,  which  may  a  ship  so  perfectly  equal  in  value 

restore  the  equilibrium  and  re  es-  that  their  owners  are  willing  to  ex- 

tablish  the  rule  of  justice.    To  pre-  change  them,  one  for   the  other, 

tend  to  see  any  injustice  in  such  an  without  premium  or  abatement  on 

equalizing  clause,  would  certainly  either  side.    The  bargain  is  a  fact 

be  absurd.  coiK^uded   before   a  notary.    But 

This  being  settled,  suppose  Peter,  iust  as  possession  is  about  to  be  de- 

afler  having  said  to  Paul,  "  give  me  livered  respectively,  the  owner  of 

ten  ten-sous  pieces  and  I  will  give  the  ship  says  to  the  owner  of  the 

you  a  five-franc  piece,"  adds,  '''you  house,  **  Well,  the  contract  is  made, 

shall  give  me  the  ten  ten-sous  pieces  and  nothing  could  prove  its  perfect 

now,  and  I  will  gfive  you  the  five-  equity  better  than  our  free  and  vol- 

franc  piece  at  the  expiration  of  a  untary  agreements;  the  terms  being 

year."    It  is  very  evident  that  this  fixed,  I  wish  to  propose  a  slight 

new  proposition  changes  the  bur-  modification  as  to  the  mode  of  car- 

thena  and  benefits  of  the  bargain,  rying  them  into  efiect     It  is,  that 

and  alters  the  relative  proportions  you  shall  give  me  immediate  pos- 

of  thfi  two  services.    Is  it  not  per-  session  of  your  house,  but  that  I 

fectly  clear  that,  in  fact,  Peter  de-  shall  not  deliver  you  my  ship  until 

mands  of  Paul  a  new  service,  addi-  the  end  of  a  year;  and  the  reason 

tional  and  of  another  kind  ?  l|Is  it  which  induces  me  to  ronke  this^re- 

not  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  quest  is,  that  during  the  year  I  can 

•aid,  ^Do  me  the  service  of  letting  employ  the  ship  very  profitably." 
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In  order  to  disembarrass  the  case  one  of  the  parties  should  give  and 

of  all  considerations  relative  to  the  not  receive,  which  is  a  contradio* 

deterioration  of  the  thing  lent,  I  tion  in  ternois. 

will  suppose  the  owner  of  the  ship  For  the  purpose   of  giving  an 

to  add,  ^'  I  will  engage  to  deliver  idea  of  interest  and  its  mechanism, 

you  the  ship  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  must  beg  leave  to  relate  two  or 

in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  three  anecdotes.    But  first,  I  must 

is  now."    I  ask  every  man  of  good  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 

faith — I  ask  Mr.  Proudhon  himself,  capital. 

would  not  the  owner  of  the  house  Some  people  imagine  that  capi- 
have  a  right  to  answer,  ^'  The  new  tal  and  money  are  the  same  thing, 
clause  which  you  propose  alters  en-  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  deny 
tirely  the  proportions  or  relative  the  productiveness  of  capital ;  for 
values  of  the  services  exchanged,  according  to  Mr.  Thor6,  crown 
By  it  I  shall  be  deprived  for  a  year  pieces  are  not  endowed  with  the 
of  both  my  house  and  your  ship,  faculty  of  reproduction.  But  it^is 
while  you  will  be  making  use  of  not  true  that  capital  is  synonomous 
both  one  and  the  other.  If  without  with  money.  Before  the  discovery 
this  clause  the  even  exchange  was  of  the  precious  metals,  there  were 
just,  it  follows  necessarily  that  this  capitalists  in  the  world,  and  I  ven- 
clause  is  injurious  to  me.  It  stipu-  ture  to  say  that  then,  as  well  as 
lates  for  an  advantage  to  you,  anr^  now,  every  man  was  to  some  6X- 
a  disadvantage  to  me.  This  is  a  tent  a  capitalist, 
new  service  that  you  require  of  me ;  What,  then,  is  capital  ?  It  is 
I  have  then  a  right  either  to  refuse  composed  of  three  things : 
it  or  to  demand  of  you  an  equiva-  1st.  Materials  on  whit;h  men 
lent  service  by  way  of  compensa-  work,  after  those  materials  have 
tion."  If  the  parties  agree  as  to  already  had  some  degree  of  value 
this  compensation,  the  reasonable-  communicated  to  them  by  human 
ness  of  which  is  incontestible,  it  labor,  which  has  imparted  to  them 
will  be  easy  to  distinguish  two  bar-  the  principle  of  remuneration; 
gains  in  one — two  exchanges  of  such  things,  for  example,  as  wool, 
services  in  one.  There  is,  first,  the  flax,  leather,  silk,  wood,  &c. 
barter  of  the  house  for  the  ship;  2d.  Instruments  which  they  make 
then  the  delay  accorded  by  one  of  use  of  for  facilitating  labor;  tools, 
the  parties,  and  the  compensation  machines,  ships,  ivagons,  <Si;c. 
equivalent  to  that  delay  allowed  by  3d.  Provisions  which  they  con- 
the  other.  These  two  new  services  sume  during  the  progress  of  their 
take  the  generic  names  of  credit  labor;  food,  clothing,  nouses,  &c. 
and  interest ;  but  names  do  not  Without  these  things,  men  could 
change  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  labor  effectually,  and  yet  these 
surely  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  very  things  have  required  long  con- 
that  there  is  in  reality  an  exchange  tinned  labor  to  produce  them,  espe- 
of  service  for  service,  or  mutuality  cially  at  the  outset.  Therefore  it  ia 
of  services.  To  say  that  one  of  that  great  value  is  attached  to  the 
these  services  does  not  call  for  the  possession  of  them,  and  this  is  also 
other — to  say  that  the  first  ought  the  reason  why  it  is  perfectly  le- 
to  be  rendered  gratuitously — if  we  gitimate  to  exchange  and  to  sell 
w#uld  avoid  injustice,  is  to  say  that  them— -to  derive  benefit  from  them  if 
injustice  consists  in  the  reciprocity  one  uses  them  himself,  or  to  be  paid 
of  services,  and  ji^sdce  requires  that  fortheuseof  them  if  they  are  lent  out 
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I  come,  then,  to  my  anecdotes :  if  I  have  food  provided   for  some 

months,  I  have  earned  it  at  the  ex- 

THB  BACK  OF  WHEAT.  pense  of  mj  arms  and  my  stomach. 

On  what  principle  of  justice  should 

Matharin,  otherwise  as  poor  aa  it  be  dedicated  to  the  execution  of 
Job,  and  obliged  to  earn  his  living  your  project  and  not  mine.*' 
by  daily  labor,  was  nevertheless,  by  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
I  know  not  what  chance,  the  owner  bargain  was  some  time  under  dis- 
of  a  good  slip  of  unimproved  land,  cussion,  but  it  was  at  length  con- 
He  was  ardently  desirous  to  clear  eluded,  and  on  these  terms : 
it  up.  AlaR,  said  he  to  himself,  if  First,  Jerome  promises  to  return, 
I  could  drain  it,  fence  it,  break  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  another  Scick 
the  soil,  rid  it  of  stones  and  bram-  of  wheat  of  the  same  quality  and 
bles,  mellow  it  and  sow  it,  in  a  year  the  same  weight,  not  a  smgle  grain 
or  two  it  would  supply  me  with  less.  This  first  clause,  said  he,  is 
plenty  of  food,  but  certainly  not  perfectly  just;  without  it,  Matharin 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  It  is  im-  would  not  lend^  he  would  give. 
possible  for  me  to  devote  my  labor  Secondly,  he  binds  himself  to 
to  its  cultivation  until  I  have  first  give  ^y^  litreis  over  and  above,  for 
accumalated  a  stock  of  provisions  every  hundred  litres.  This  clause, 
on  which  I  may  subsist  until  the  thought  he,  is  no  less  just  than  the 
harvest,  and  I  am  taught  by  expe-  other ;  without  it,  Matharin  would 
rience  that  some  past  labor  is  indis-  do  me  a  service  without  compensa- 
pensable  to  make  present  labor  tion ;  he  would  subject  himself  to 
really  productive.  The  good  Ma-  a  privation;  he  would  renounce  his 
tharin  did  not  stop  at  these  refiec-  cherished  enterprise ;  he  would  put 
tions.  He  immediately  resolved  to  me  in  a  condition  to  accomplish 
work  hard  every  day  as  a  laborer,  mine ;  he  would  let  me  enjoy  for  a 
and  to  save  something  out  of  his  year  the  fruit  of  his  savings,  and  - 
wages  in  order  to  buy  a  spade  and  all  this  gratuitously.  Since  hepost- 
a  sack  of  wheat, — things  without  pones  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
which  he  would  have  to  renounce  sinco  he  puts  it  in  my  power  to  ex- 
bis  fin^t  agricultural  projects.  He  ecute  a  lucrative  job,  it  is  quite 
did  so  well, — he  was  so  industrious  natural  that  I  should  allow  him,  to  , 
and  so  frugal,  that  at  length  he  some  extent  at  least,  to  share  in  the 
found  himself  possessed  of  the  gains  which  I  shall  owe  to  his  sac- 
blessed  sack  of  wheat.    I  will  carry  rifice. 

it  to  the  mill,  said  he,  and  I  will        On  his  part,  Matharin,  who  was 

have  enough  to  live  on  until  my  a  little  of  a  clerk,  reasoned  as  fol- 

field  is  covered  with  a  rich  harvest,  lows :    As   by   virtue   of  the  first 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  start,  in  clause,  the  sack  of  wheat  will  be 

came  his  neighbor,  Jerome,  to  bor-  returned  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 

row  his  treasure.     "If,"  said   Je-  year,  I  shall  be  able  to  lend  it  out 

rome,  ^*  you  will  lend  me  that  sack  again.    I  will  get  it  back  at  the  end 

of  wheat,  you  will  render  me  a  of  the  second  year.     I  may  lend  it 

great  service,  for  I  have  in  view  a  out  again,  and  so  on  forever.     In 

very  lucrative  job,  which  it  is  im-  the  meantime,  I  cannot  deny  that 

possible  for  me   to  undertake  for  it  will  have  been  eaten  up  long  be- 

want  of  provisions  to  live  on  until  fore.     It  does  seem    odd   that  I 

it  is  finished."  should  be  forever  the  owner  oT  a 

"■  I  was  exactly  in  the  same  pre-  sack  of  wheat,  though  the   one  I 

dicament,,^  replied  Matharin,  ^  and  lent  out  has  been  forever  deetroyed. 
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But  this  is  susceptible  of  explana-  are  a  little  in  that  line.  James 
tioB :  it  will  be  consumed  in  the  worked  morning  and  evening  with 
service  of  Jerome.  It  will  enable  his  two  strong  arms,  but  his  under- 
Jerome  to  produce  a  greater  value,  standing  was  not  therefore  idle. — 
and  consequently  he  will  be  able  to  fie  had  a  fancy  for  accounting  to 
return  me  another  sack  of  wheat,  himself  for  his  actions,  their  causes 
or  its  value,  without  suffering  any  and  consequences.  He  sometimes 
loss,  but  the  reverse.  And  as  for  said  to  himself:  With  my  hatchet, 
myself,  it  ought  to  be  my  property  my  saw  and  my  hammer,  I  can 
as  long  as  I  do  not  consume  it  for  make  only  coarse  articles,  and  I  am 
my  own  use.  If  I  had  made  use  accordingly  paid  but  little  for  them, 
of  it  in  clearing  up  my  own  land,  If  I  had  a  plane  I  could  satisfy  my 
I  should  have  got  it  back  in  the  customers  better,  and  they  would 
shape  of  a  good  crop.  Instead  of  satisfy  me  better  also.  It  is  quite 
that,  I  lend  it  out,  and  I  ought  to  right;  I  can  only  expect  services 
get  it  back  in  the  form  of  repay-  proportioned  to  those  which  I  my- 
ment.  self  render.     Yes,  my  resolution  is 

I  learn  another  lesson  from  the  fixed,  >ind  I  will  make  myself  a 
«econd  clause.  At  the  end  of  the  plane.  Meanwhile,  before  he  be- 
year  I  will  receive  five  litres  of  gan  to  work  at  it,  he  made  this 
wheat  in  addition  to  the  hundred  ftirther  reflection :  I  work  for  my 
litres  that  I  lend  out.  If,  then,  I  customers  three  hundred  days  in 
were  to  continue  to  work  by  the  the  year.  If  I  devote  ten  days  to 
day,  afid  to  save  out  of  my  wages  making  my  plane,  supposing  it  to 
as  I  have  done,  in  a  little  while  I  last  me  a  year,  I  shall  have  but 
should  be  able  to  lend  out  two  two  hundred  and  ninety  days  left 
sacks  of  wheat,  then  three,  then  for  making  furniture.  It  is  neces- 
four,  and  when  I  should  have  put  sary,  therefore,  in  order  that  I  may 
out  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  not  be  duped  in  this  matter,  that, 
be  able  to  live  on  me  aggregate  with  the  aid  of  ray  plane,  I  should 
sum  of  the  five  litres  accruing  on  hereafter  earn  in  two  hundred  and 
each  of  them,  I  might  in  my  old  ninety  days  as  much  as  I  now  earn 
age  be  allowed  to  take  a  little  rest  in  three  hundred  days.  I  ought 
..But  how?  Shall  I  not  then  be  even  to  earn  more,  for  otherwise  it 
living  at  the  expense  of  other  peo-  would  not  be  worth  while  to  em- 
ple  ?  Assuredly  not,  sfnce  it  is  ac-  bark  in  an  innovation.  James  then 
knowledged  that  in  lending  I  ren-  set  about  calculating.  He  soon 
der  a  service.  I  assist  the  labor  of  satisfied  himself  that  he  would  sell 
the  borrowers,  and  I  receive  but  a  his  better  finished  articles  at  a  price 
small  part  of  the  increased  produc-  which  would  fully  re<'.ompense  him 
tion  due  to  my  labor  and  my  sav-  for  the  ten  days  devoted  to  making 
ings.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  plane.  And 'when  he  was  quite 
a  man  may  thus  lay  up  a  season  of  assured  on  this  point,  he  iinmedi- 
leisure,  wnich  hurts  nobody,  and  ately  went  to  work  to  make  it. 
cannot  be  coveted  without  injus-  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark,  that 
tice.  this  power  which  resides  in  the  tool 

to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
THE  PLANE.  labor,  is  the  basis  of  the  solution 

which  is  to  follow. 
A  long,  very  long  time  ago,  there       At  the  end  of  ten  days,  James 
li^d  in  a  poor  village,  a  philosoph-  had  in  his  possession  an  admirable 
ical  joiner, — for  all  my  characters  plane,  so  much  the  mora  precious 
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to  him  that  he  had  made  it  himself,  for  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.    It 

He  leapt  with  joy,  for,  like  the  is  therefore  just  that  jou  should  re- 
unlucky  milkmaid  in  the  fable,  he  turn  me  another  one  exactly  like 
counted  up  all  the  gains  he  was  to  it,  or  give  me  money  enough  to 
derive  from  his  ingenious  instro-  have  it  repaired,  or  the  ten  days' 
ment.  work  which  would  be  required  to 

He  was  busy  building  castles  in  make  it  over  again.     In  some  way 

the  air^  when  he  was  interrupted  or  other  the  plane  must  come  back 

by  his  comrade  William,  the  joiner  to  me  in  the  same  good  C/Ondition 

of  a  neighboring  village.     WiUiam  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  you. 

having  admired  the  plane,  was  for-  Nothing  could  be  more  just.     I 

cibly  struck  with  the  advantages  agree  to  that  condition.     I   bind 

which  might  be  derived  from  the  myself  to  return  a  plane  of  the  same 

use  of  it.    He  said  to  James:  You  sort,  or  its  value.     I  think  you  are 

must  render  me  a  service,  now  satisfied,    and   have  nothing 

What  service  ?  more  to  ask. 

Lend  me  this  plane  for  a  year.  But  I  think  otherwise.    I  made 

At  this  proposition,  James,  as  this  plane  for  myself  and  not  for 

may  well  be  supposed,  could  not  you.    I  expected  some  benefit  from 

help  exclaiming:  it;  that  my   work  would  be  better 

William,  do  you  really  dream  of  finished  and  better  paid  for,  and  my 
such  a  thing?  And  if  I  render  condition  thereby  improved.  I  can- 
yon that  service,  what  service  will  not  give  up  all  that  to  you  for 
you  render  me  in  return  ?  nothing.   What  reason  is  there  that 

None.     Do  you  not  know  that  a  /should  have  the  trouble  of  making 

loan  ought  to  be  gratuitous!    Do  the  plane,  and   you  should,  enjoy 

you  not  know  that  capital  is  natu-  the  benefit  of  it?    J  might  just  as 

rally  unproductive?     Do  you  not  well  demand  your  saw  and  your 

know  that  Fraternity  has  been  pro-  hatchet.      What '  confusion     this 

claimed  ?     If  you  were  to  render  would  make.    And  is  it  not  more 

me  a  service  only  that  you  might  natural  that  each  one  should  keep 

receive  one  from  me,  what  merit  what  be  has  made  with  his  own 

would  there  be  in  that  ?  hands,  as  he  keeps  the  hands  them- 

Friend  William,  Fraternity  can-  selves.       To   use    another    man'% 

not  mean   that  all   the  sacrifices  hands    without    compensation,  is 

shall  be  on  one  side;  and  if  it  does,  called  slatfery ;    can  it  be  called 

I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  fraternity  to  use   another    man's 

be    on    yours.     I    do    not   know  plane  withouttM>mpensation  ? 

whether  a  loan  ought  to  be  gratui-  But  since  it  is  agreed  that  I  shall 

tons  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  if  I  return  it  to  you  at  the  end  of  the 

were  to  lend  you  my  plane  for  a  year,  as  smooth  and  as  sharp  as  it 

year,  I  should  in  fact  give  it  to  you,  is  now. 

and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  did  not  The  question  is  not  about  next 

make  it  for  that  year,  but  about  this  year.    I  made 

Well,  let  us  pass  over  for  the  -the  plane  to  improve  my  work  and 

present  the  modem  maxims  of  fra-  better  ray  condition ;  if  you  do  no 

temity  discovered  by  our  socialist  more  than  return  if  to  me  in  a  year, 

gentlemen.    I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  a 

service;  what  service  do  you  de-  whole  year.    I  am  not  bound  to 

mand  of  me  in  return  ?  render  you  such  a  service  without 

First,  in  a  year  the  plane  will  receiving  any  from  you.    If,  tken, 

have  to  be  thrown  by  as  rubbish,  you  want  my  plane,  beside  the  res- 
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titution   already    agreed   on,   you  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  confer 

must  render  me  another  service,  some  advantage  on  its  possessor — 

which  we  will  proceed  to  discuss,  upon  him  who  made  it,  who  devo- 

You  must  make  me  some  remuner-  ted  his  time,  his  understanding,  and 

ation.  his  strength  to  that  object ;  other- 

And  that  was  arranged  in  the  wise,  why  should  he  have  made  it? 

following  manner.    William  agreed  People  do  not  immediately  satisfy 

to  relum  to  James  at  the  end  of  any  of  their  wants  with  implements 

the  year  an  entirely  new  plane,  and  of  labor;   nobody  eats   planes   or 

also  to  give  him  a  plank  as  a  fur-  drinks  saws,   unless,  perhaps,  the 

ther  compensation  for  the  ad  van-  jugglers.     To  induce  a  man  to  de- 

tages  which  he  was  to  forego  and  vote  his  time  to  the  production  of 

William  to  enjoy.     And  it  would  such  articles,  he  must  be  influenced 

have  have  been  impossible  for  any  by  the  consideration  of  the  addi- 

one   acquainted  with  this  transac-  tional  power  which  these  instru- 

tion  to  discover  in  it  the  least  trace  ments  confer,  the  time  which  they 

of  oppression  or  injustice.  save,  and  the  perfection  and  rapidity 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  plane  which  they  impart  to  his  work — 

came  back  into  James^  possession,  in  a  word,  the  advantages  they  give 

who  immediately  lent  it  out  again,  him.  Now,  these  advantages,  which 

got  it  back,  and  lent  it  again  a  third  he  has  obtained  by  means  of  labor, 

and  a  fourth  time.     It  passed  down  by  the  sacrifice  of  time  which  he 

to  his  son,  who  still  continues  to  might  have  employed  to  more  im- 

lend  it  out.     Poor   plane!     How  mediate  profit, — is  he  obliged  to 

often  it  has  had,  at  one  time  its  transfer  them   gratuitously  to  an- 

blade  and  another  its  helve,  entirely  other,  just  as  he  is  about  to  enjoy 

renewed.    It  is  no  longer  the  same  them  ?     Would  it  be  a  step  for- 

plane,  but  it  is  still  the  same  valiie,  ward  in  the  improvement  of  social 

at  least  for  James'  posterity.  order  that  the  law  should  so  de- 

My  friends,  let  us  now  consider  cide,  and  that  the  people  should 

these  little  stories.  pay  public  functionaries  for  enforc- 

I  affirm  at  the  outset,  that  the  ing  such  a  law  ?  I  venture  to  say 
sack  of  wheat  and  the  plane  are  that  there  is  not  one  among  you 
here  the  types,  the  representatives,  who  thinks  so.  It  would  be  to  le- 
the  symbols  of  all  Capital,  as  the  galize,  organize,  systematize  injus- 
five  litres  of  wheat  and*  the  plank  tice  itself,  for  it  would  be  to  pro- 
are  the  types,  the  representatives,  claim  that  there  are  some  men  bom 
the  symbols  of  all  Interest,  This  to  render,  and  others  to  receive 
being  established,  it  seems  to  me  gratuitous  services.  Let  us,  then, 
to  be  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  assume  as  a  settled  point,  that  in- 
of  the  following  series  of  conse-  terest  is  just,  natural,  and  legiti- 
quences :  mate. 

1st  If  the  giving  of  a  plank  by  2d.  A  second  consequence,  not 

the  borrower  to  the  lender  is  a  nat-  less  remarkable  than  the  first,  and 

ural,  equitable,  legitimate  remuner"*!  if  possible  still  more  satisfactory, 

ation,  the  fair  price  of  a  real  ser-  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  is 

vice,  we  may  thence  conclude  as  a  this :  Interest  does  7iot  injure  the 

general  proposition,  that  it  is  of  the  borrower,    I  mean  to  say,  the  ob- 

nature   of  capital    to  produce  in-  ligation  of  the  borrower  to  pay  a 

terest.     When  this  capital,  as  in  remuneration  for  the  enjoyment  o 

the  foregoing  example,  assumes  the  capital  does  not  make  his  condition 

form  of  an  implement  of  lator,  it  any  worse.    Observe  that  James 
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*-  and  WilHam  are  perfectly  free  with  to  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
'regard  to  the  bargain  of  which  the  and  to  argue  from  them  against  the 
plane  is  the  subject    This  bargain  transaction  in  question,  is  to  put  a 
cannot  take  place  until  it  suits  the  negative  upon  all  imaginable  bar- 
convenience  of  both  of  them.    The  gains,  and  indeed  upon  all  human 
worst  that    can    happen   is    that  actions.    Error    is    an    accidental 
James  may  be  too  exacting,  and  in  thin^,   which  experience  is  inces- 
that    caae,   William,   refusing  the  santly   correcting.     In   the  mean, 
loan,  will  remain  as  he  was  before,  each  individual  must  be  careful  to 
,  From  the  simple  fact  that  he  agrees  guard  against  it.     As  to  the  hard 
to  take  the  loan,  it  is  evident  that  necessities  which  force  men  to  ac- 
he considers  it  advantageous;  it  is  cept  burdensome  loans,  it  is  clear 
evident  that,  after  .making  every  that  these  necessities  exist  before 
caTculation,  and  taking  into  account  the  loan.     If  William  is  so  situated 
the  remuneration,  whatever  it  may  that  he  absolutely  cannot  do  with- 
be,  which  he  has  to  pay,  he  still  out  a  plan^,  and  is  forced  to  borrow 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  borrow  one  at  any  price,  does  his  predica- 
than  not  to  borrow.  He  only  comes  ment  arise  from  the  fact  that  James 
U>  that  conclusion  because  he  has  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  that 
compared  the  advantages  with  the  tool  I    does  it  not  exist  indepen- 
disad  vantages.     He  has  as(^ertained  dently    of    that    circumstance? — 
by  calculation,  that  the  day   on  However  hard,  however  exacting 
which  be  shall  return   the  plane,  James  may  be,  he  cannot  make  the 
with   the  stipulated  remuneration,  exposed     condition     of     William 
he  will  have  finished  more  work  worse.    Certainly  the  lender  may 
with  the  same  labor,  by  means  of  sometimes   be    morally  blamable, 
that  implement.     He  will  have  a  but  in  the  economical  point  of  view, 
residue  of  profit,  without  which  he  the  loan  itself  cannot  be  considered 
would  not  borrow.  responsible  for  previous  necessities 
The  two  services  in  question  are  which  it  did  not  create  and  which 
exchanged  for  each  other  according  it  always  in  some  measure  relieves, 
to  the  law  which  governs  all  ex-        }3ut  this  proves  a  thing  to  which 
changes :  that  of  supply  and  de-  I  shall  revert,  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
mand.    The    exactions  of   James  evidently  the  interest  of  William, 
have  a    natural    and    impassable  here  representing  the  borrowers  in 
limit    It  is  the  point  at  which  the  general,  that  there  should  be  a  great 
remuneration   demanded    by   him  many  Jameses  and  a  great  many 
woald  absorb   all  the    advantage  planes;  in  other  words,  plenty  of 
which  William  could  derive  from  lenders,  and  of  capital.     It  is  very 
the  use  of  a  plane.     William  would  clear  that  if  William  can  say  to 
be  obliged  either  to  make  a  plane  James,  '^  Your  demands  are  exorbi- 
for  himself,  or  to  do  without  one,  tant,  L  will  apply  to  somebody  else 
which  would  leave  him  in  his  origi-  — there  is  no  scarcity  of  planes  in 
.  nal  condition.    He  borrows;  there-  the  world,^'  he  will  be  in  a  better 
fore,  he  gains  by  borrowing.  situation  than  if  James'  plane  was 
I  know  what  will  be  the  answer  the  only  one  that  could   be  bor- 
ic til  is.    It  will  be  said :  William  rowed. 

may  deceive  himself,  or  he  may  be        Assuredly  there  is  uo  aphodsm 

overpowered  by  ne<5e8sity  and  sub-  more  true  than   (his :  service  for 

mit  to  a  hard  law.  service.  But  let  us  never  forget  that 

I  concede  it,  but  I  reply :  As  for  no  service  has  in  comparison  with 

errors  o£  calculation,  they  belong  othef^  a  fixed  and  absolute  value. 
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The  contracting  parties  are  free.—  self,  as  it  waa  right  that  he  should. 

Each  of  them  pushes  his  demands  He  has  calculated  that  he  will  gain 

to  the  highest  posstjble  point,  and  by  the  use  of  this  tool  enough  to 

the  circumstance  most  favorable  to  enable  him  to  return  it  in  perfect 

his  pretentions  is   the  absence  of  condition  and  realize  a  profit  be- 

rivalry.    Hence  it  follows,  that  if  sides.     As  long  as  James  does  not 

there  is  any  class  of  men  more  in-  use  this  capital  himself  and  for  his 

teresl^d  than  all  others  in  the  mul-  own  benefit,  as  long  as  he  foregoes 

tiplication  and  abundance  of  capi-  those  advantages  which  allow  of  its 

tal,  it  is  the  class  of  borrowers. —  being  kept  in  perfect  condition,  he 

Now,  since  it  i$  only  through  the  will  have  a  right  to  receive  it  back 

stimulating  influence  of  the  pros-  entire,  besides  receiving  interest 

pect  of  a  just  remuneration  that  Observe  further,  that  if,  as  I  be- 

capital  is  formed  and  accumulated,  lieve  I  have  shewn,  James,  so  iTar 

let  them  understand  the  injury  they  from  doing  any  wrong  to  William, 

inflict  upon  themselve*  when  they  has  rendered  him  a  service  by  lend- 

deny   the    legitimacy    of  interest,  ing  him  his  plane  for  a  year,  he 

when  they  proclaim  the  gratuitous-  will  do  no  wrong,  but  on  the  con- 

ness  of  credit,  when  they  declaim  trary,  will   render  a  service,  to  a 

against  the  pretended  tyranny  of  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  borrower, 

capital,  when  they  discourage  saving  in    subsequent    periods.  .  Wheuoe 

and  thereby  promote  the  scarcity  you  perceive  that  the  interest  of  a 

of  capital,   and   consequently  the  capital  is  as  natural,  as  legitimate, 

rise  of  interest  and  as  useful  the  thousandth  year 

3d.  The  anecdote  which  I  have  as  the  first 
relate^  will  also  put  you  in  the  way  Let  us  go  a  step  further.  It  may 
of  explaining  that  phenomenon  be  that  James  does  not  lend  only 
which  seems  so  strange — the  per-  one  plane.  It  is  possible  that  by 
petuity  of  interest  Since,  in  lend-  dint  of  labor,  frugality,  self-ilenial, 
mg  his  plane,  James  could  legiti-  order,  and  activity,  he  may  be  ena- 
mately  stipulate  for  the  condition  bled  to  lend  out  a  great  many 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  planes  and  saws — that  is,  to  render 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  same  a  great  many  services.  I  aflirm, 
condition  as  wh«&  he  parted  with  that  if  the  first  loan  was  a  benefit 
it,  is  it  not  clear  that  he  might  from  to  society,  so  also  are  all  the  others, 
that  time  either  use  if  himself  or  for  they  are  all  homogeneous  and 
lend  it  out  again  on  the  same  con-  founded  on  the  same  principle.  It 
dition  ?  Should  he  adopt  the  lat-  may  happen,  then,  that  the  aggre- 
ter  alternative,  the  plane  will  come  gate  of  all  the  remunerations  re- 
back  to  him  at  the  end  of  each  ceived  by  our  honest  artizan  in  ex- 
year,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  change  for  such  services  rendered 
time.  James  will  therefore  have  by  him,  may  be  sufllcient  to  sup- 
it  in  his  power  to  continue  to  lend  port  him.  In  that  case  there  would 
it  out  for  an  indefinite  number  of  be  a  man  in  the  woild  who  would 
years — that  is  to  say,  to  derive  front  have  a  right  to  live  without  work, 
it  a  perpetual  rent.  It  may  be  said,  I  do  not  say  that  lie  would  do  well 
that  the  plain  wears  out  That  is  to  give  himself  up  to  idleness;  I 
true,  but  it  is  worn  out  in  the  bands  say  that  he  would  have  a  right  to 
and  for  ^e  profit  of  the  borrower,  do  so,  and  if  he  availed  himself  of 
The  latter  has  taken  into  account  that  right  it  would  not  be  at  the 
this  gradual  destruction,  and  as-  expense  of  anybody  else,  but  quite 
Bumed  its  consequences  upon*him-  the  contrary.     So  that  if  society 
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comprehends  the  nature  of  things,  sis,  I  defy  you  &  Ppii^t  out  any 

they  will  acknowledge   that  this  other  alternative.     We  would  be 

man  does  indeed  subsist  by  services  forced   to  conlemplate  the  provi- 

that  he  receives  (so  do  we  all)^  but  dential  arrangements  which  govern 

which  he  receives  legitimately  in  society  with  the  sorrowful  convio- 

exchange  for  other  services  which  tion  that  they  present  a  deplorable 

he  has  himself  rendered,  which  he  gap.    The  main  spring  of  progress 

continues  to  render,  and  which  are  would  be  left  out,  or  what  is  worse, 

certainly  real,  since  they  are  freely  this  main-spring  would  be  injustice 

and  voluntarily  accepted.  itself.     But  no :   God  has  left  no 

And  here  may  be  seen  one  of  the  such  gap  in  his  cherished  work.~* 

roost   beautiful   harmonies  of  the  Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  for- 

natural  orrler  of  society.     I  mean  get  his  wisdom  and  his  power ;  let 

k^re :  not  that  leisure  which  the  those  whose  imperfect  meditations 

warlike   and    domineering    castes  cannot  comprehend  the  legitimacy 

{>ro<*nre  for  themselves  by  the  spo-  of  leisure,  a|  least  imitate  the  as-  « 
iation    of  labor,  but  the   leisure  tronomer   who   said,  **At  such  a 
which   y  the  legitimate  and  inno-  point  in  the  heavens  there  ought  to 
cent  fruit  of  past  industry  and  fru-  be  a  planet,  which  sooner  or  later 
gality.     In  thus  expressing  myself,  will  be  discovered,  for  without  it  the 
I  know  that  I  shock  many  received  planetary  system  is  not  harmonious, 
notions.     But  reflect  for  a  moment,  but  discordant.'     And  I  say,  that. 
Is  not  leisure  an  essential  spring  in  properly  considered,  the  history  of 
the  mechanism  of  society  2    With-  my   humble    plane,    though   very 
out  it,  the  world  would  never  have  modest,  is  sufficient  to  elevate  us  to 
had  a  Newton,  or  a  Pascal,  or  a  the  contemplation  of  one  ^f  the 
Fenelon ;  mankind  would  have  no  most  consoling  and  least  understood 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  harmonies  of  the  social  system, 
science  or  of  those  wonderful  in-       It  is  not  true  that  we  must  choose 
ventions  which  originated  in   the  between  the  negation  and  the  ille- 
investigations   of   pure    curiosity ;  gitimacy  of  leisure ;  thanks  to  in- 
thought  would   be    inacti^'e,   and  terest   and  its  natural  perpetuity, 
man   without    progress.    On    the  leisure  may  spring  up  out  of  indus- 
other  hand,  if  leisure  were  attaina-  try  and  frugality.*  It  is  a  pleasing 
ble  by  no  other  means  than  spolia-  prospect  wliich  every  one  may  have 
tion  and   oppression ;  if  it  was  a  m  view ;  it-  is  a  noble  recompense 
blessing  which  could  only  be  en-  to  which  every  one  may  aspire. — 
joyed  unjustly  and  at  the  expense  It  makes    its  appearance  in   the 
of  other  people,  there  would  be  no  world ;  it  extends  and  diffuses  itself 
middle  ground  between  these  two  in  proportion   to  the  exercise  of 
evils:   either  mankind   would    be  certain   virtues;   it  opens  all  the 
compelled  to  stagnate  in-  a  mere  paths  of  intelligence;  it  ennobles, 
vegetable  and  stationary  existence,  it  improves,  it  spiritualises  men's 
m  eternal  ignorance  for  want  of  souls,  not  only  without  adding  any 
one  of  the  necessary  components  of  thing  to  the  burthens  of  4hose  of 
the  social  machine,  or  they  would  your  brethren  whom  the  necessary 
have  to  supply  that  defect  by  inevi-  conditions  of  life  still  confine  to 
table  injustice,  and  to  exhibit  of  rugged  toil,  but  even  gradually  miti- 
neoessity,  under  one  form  or  an-  gating  what  is  heaviest  and  most 
other,  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  an-  repugnant  in  that  toil.    Only   let 
dent  classification  of  men  into  mas-  capital  be  formed,  aoxsumulated,  and 
ters  and  slaves.    On  this  hypothe-  lent  4ut  on  conditions  always  grow- 
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ing  less  and  less  onerous,  and  it  will  gain  which  would  be  beneficial  to 

descend  and  penetrate  into  every  both  cannot  be  made ; — and  what 

rank  of  society, and,- by  an  ad mirar  happens?     Why,  James  first    ev 

ble  progression,  after  having  en-  changes  his  plane  for  money;  he 

franchis^  the  lender,  it  hastens  the  lends  the  money  to  William,  and 

enfranchisement  of  the  borrowers  William  exchanges  it  for  a  saw. — 

themselves.    For  this  purpose,  it  is  The  transaction  has  become  com- 

necessary  that  our   laws  and  our  plicated;  it  has  resolved  itself  into 

manners  should  be  favorable  tofru-  two  factors,  as  I  explained  above,  in 

gality,  which  is  the  source  of  capi-  speaking  of  exchange.     But  it  has 

tal.     It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  not  therefore  changed  its  nature, 

the  first  condition  of  all  is  not  to  It  does  not  the  less  contain  all  the 

alarm,  assail,  fight  against  and  deny  elements  of  a  direct  loan.     Jai^es 

interest^  which  is  the  stimulus  of  has  no  less  parted  with  an  imple- 

frugality,  and  the  very  reason  of  ment  which    was  useful  to   him ; 

its  existence.  William  has  no  less  received  an  in- 

As  long  as  we  see  only  provis-  strument  which  improves  his  work 

ions,  raw  materials  and  implements,  and  increases  his  profits;  tliere  is  a 

things  indispensable  to  the  produc-  service  rendered  by  the  lender,  giv- 

tiveness  of  labor  itself,  passing  from  ing  him  a  right  to  receive  an  equiv- 

hand  to  hand  by  way  of  loan,  the  alent  service  from  the   borrower ; 

ideas  expressed  above  will  proba-  this  equivalence  is  no  less  settled 

bly  meet  with  little  opposition. —  by  free  and  conflicting  discussion  ; 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  reproached  with  the  natural  obligation  to  restore  the 

having  made  a  great  efibrt  to  force  value  entire  at  the  termination  of 

a  doof  which  was  not  fastened. —  the   loan    no  less  constitutes  the 

But  as  soon  as  money  comes  upon  principle  of  the  perpetuity  of  ia- 

the  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  bar-  terest 

gain   (and    it    is    almost   always  '^Do  you,*^  saysMr.Thor6,  *'find 

money),     immediately     objections  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  crown- 

atart  up  in  crowds.     Money,  it  will  piece  more  in  a  sack  of  a  hundred 

be  said,  does  not  reproduce  itself  francs?"     Certainly  not,  if  the  bo r- 

like  your  sack  of  wheat ;  it  does  not  rower  throws  the  sack  of  a  hun- 

assist  labor  like  your  plane.     Then  dred  francs  into  a  corner.     Treated 

it  is  incapable  by  its  nature  of  pro-  in  the  same  way,  neither  the  plane 

ducing  interest,  of  muhiplying  it-  nor  the  sack  of  wheat  would  repro- 

self,  and  the  remuneration  which  it  duce  themselves.     But  it  is  not  for 

exacU  is  a  real  extortion.  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  money 

Who  does  not  see  where  the  in  the  sack,  or  the  plane  on  the 
sophism  lies?  Who  does  not  see  shelf,  that  they  are  borrowed.  The 
that  money  is  only  a  transitory  plane  is  borrowed  to'  be  used,  or 
form  which  men  give  to  other  the  money  in  order  to  obtain  a 
values — to  things  of  real  utility —  plane.  And  if  it  is  demonstrated 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  that  this  tool  enables  the  borrower 
their  arrangements  ?  In  the  midst  to  make  profits  which  he  could  not 
of  the  complications  of  society,  the  have  malle  without  it;  if  it  is  de- 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  lend  monstrated  that  the  lender  has  for- 
8ca(rcely  ever  has  the  very  thing  borne  to  create  for  himself  that  ex- 
which  the  borrower  wants.  James  cess  of  profit,  you  see  clearly  that 
may  have  a  plane,  but  perhaps  the  stipulation  to  pay  a  part  of  tliat 
William  wants  a  saw.  They  can-  excess  to  the  lender  is  equitable 
not  deal  with  each  other ;  the  bar-  and  legitimate. 
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Ignorance  of  the  real  part  whicli  service  rendered  \>y  transferring  or 
money,  performs  in  the  transactions  lending  it  The  man  who  gives 
of  men,  is  the  source  of  the  most  me  a  glass  of  water  in  the  Pyre- 
mischievous  errors.  nees,  does  not  render  me  so  great  a 
According  to  what  may  he  in-  service  as  if  he  gave  me  a  glass  of 
ferred  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  water  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  If 
Proudhon,  that  which  led  him  to  there  are  a  great  many  planes  and 
think  that  the  gratuitousness  of  sacks  of  wheat,  the  use  of  them  is 
credit  was  a  logical  and  definitive  obtained  {cceteris  parjbus)  on  more 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  so-  favorable  terms  than  if  there  are 
ciety,  was  observing  the  phenome-  but  few,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
Don  which  exhibits  interest  decreas-  the  lender  in  that  case  renders  a 
ing  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  comparatively  less  service, 
the*  increase  of  civilization  In  pe-  It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  that 
nods  of  barbarism  it  is  seen  in  fact  the  more  capital  abounds,  the  lower 
at  100  per  cent,  and  over.  Later  interest  falls. 
on  it  sinks  to  80,  to  60,  to  40,  to  Will  it,  therefore,  ever  reach 
20,  to  10,  to  8,  to  6,  to  4,  to  3  per  zero?  No;  because  the  principle 
cent  It  has  been  seen  in  Holland  of  remuneration  is  inseparably  in* 
as  low  as  2  per  cent  Hence  this  cident  to  fending.  To  say  that  in- 
coDclusion  is  drawn:  ^* Since  inter-  terest shall  be  annihilated, is  to  say 
est  approximates  to  zero  in  propor-  that  there  shall  be  no  longer  any 
tion  as  society  improves,  it  will  motive  for  frugality,  for  self-denial, 
reach  zero  when  society  arrives  al  for  forming  new  capital,  or  even 
perfection.  In  other  words,  what  preserving  the  old.  In  that  case, 
marks  social  advancement  is  the  waste  would  soon  produce  scarcity, 
gratuitousness  of  credit  Then  let  and  interest  would  again  reappear, 
us  abolish  interest,  and  we  shall  In  that  respect,  the  kind  of  ser- 
have  reached  the  last  term  in  the  vices  which  we  are  considering  does 
progress  of  improvement"  not  differ  from  any  other.    Thanks 

This  is  merely  specious,  and  since  to  the  progress  of  mechanical  in- 

aach  false  reasoning  may  contribute  dustry,  a  pair  of  stockings  which 

to  give  popularity  to  the   unjust,  was  formerly  worth  six  francs,  has 

dangerous,  and  subversive  dogma  since  been  successively  worth  four, 

of  the  gratuitousness  of  credi^  by  three,  and  two  francs.     No  one  can 

representing  it  as  coincident  with  say  to  how  low  a  point  their  value 

the  perfection  of  society,  the  reader  will  fall ;  but  it  will  certainly  never 

will  permit  me,  in  a  few  words,  to  sink  to  zero,  unless  stockings  should 

examine  this  new  view  of  the  ques-  come  at  last  to  be  spontaneously 

tion.  produced.     And   why?      Because 

What  is  interest?    It  is  the  ser-  the  principle  of  remuneration  is  in- 

wce  rendered,  after  free  bargaining,  herent  in  labor ;  because  he  who 

by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  in  labors  for  another  renders  a  service, 

remuneration  of  the «^vtce  received  and  ought  to  receive  a  service:  if 

from  him  by  the  loan.  atockings  were  no  longer  paid  for, 

What  law  regulates  the  rate  of  they  would  cease  to  be  made,  and 

these  services,  by  which  loans  are  with  scarcity  the  price  would  surely 

renaunerated?     The    general    law  reappear. 

which  governs  the  exchange  of  all  The  sophism  which  I  am  here 

wnrices;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  combatting  has  its  root  in  that  in- 

sapply  and  demand.    The  easier  it  finite  divisibility  which  is  applicable 

is  to  procure  a  thing,  the  less  is  the  to  value  as  it  is  to  matter. 
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It  seems,  at  first,  paradoxical ;  from  the  law,  ^that  the  reduction 
but  it  is  well  known  by  all  raathe-  of  interest  is  in  proportion  to  the 
maticians  that  one  may,  every  min-  abundance  of  capital."  Assuming 
ute  for  all  eternity,  take  away  frac-  this  law,  if  there  is  a  class  of  men 
tions  of  a  given  weight  without  more  especially  interested  than  all 
ever  entirely  extinguishing  the  others  that  capital  should  be  formed, 
weight  itself.  It  is  sufficient  that  accumulated,  abound,  and  super- 
each  successive  fraction  should  be  abound,  it  is  certainly  the  class  who 
less  than  th^  preceding  one,  in  a  borrow,  directly  or  indirectly ;  it  is 
certain  and  regular  proportion.  the  men  who  work  up  raw  materi- 

In  some  countries ^reat  attention  als,  who  are  assisted  by  implements 
is  paid  to  increasing  the  size  of  of  labor,  who  live  on  provisions 
horses,  and  to  diminishing  the  size  produced  and  saved  by  other  men. 
of  the  heads  of  sheep.  It  is  im-  Imagine  a  vast  and  fertile  re^ 
possible  to  fix  the  points  which  may  gion,  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  a  thou- 
•  be  reached  in  effecting  these  ob-  sand  people,  destitute  of  all  capital 
jects.  No  one  can  say  that  he  has  defined  as  above.  They  must  in- 
seen  the  largest  horse,  or  the  evitably  perish  with  all  the  tortures 
smallest-headed  sheep,that  will  ever  of  famine.  Let  us  pass  on  to  an 
appear  in  the  world.  But  it  may  hypothesis  hardly  Icks  cruel.  Let 
be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  us  suppose  that  ten  of  these  savages 
the  size  of  horses  will  never  be  in-  are  furnished  with  implements  and 
finitely  large,  and  that  the  heads  of  previsions  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
sheep  will  never  be  reduced  to  enable  them  to  live  and  work  until 
nothing.  the  harvest,  and  also   to  employ 

So,  also,  no  one  can  say  how  low  the  services  of  ninety  other  labor- 

the  price  of  stockings,  or  the  in-  ers.    The  necessary   result  would 

terest  of  capital,  will  fall;  but  it  be  the  death  of  nine  hundred  hu- 

may  be  safely  affirmed,  from  our  man  beings.    It  is,  moreover,  per- 

knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  fectly  clear,  that  since  nine  hun- 

that  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  dred  and  ninety  men,  driven    by 

ever  reach  zero,  for  labor  and  capi-  hunger,  will  press  upon  the  subsists 

tal  could  no  moie  exist  without  re-  ence  which   is   only  sufficient    to 

muneration  than  a  sheep  without  a  support  one  hundred,  the  ten  capi- 

head.  talists  will  have  the  command  of 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Proudhon  the  market.  They  will  obtain  la- 
comes  then  to  this:  Since  the  most  borers  on  the  hardest  conditions, 
skilful  stock-raisers  are  those  who  for  they  will  employ  the  lowest 
kave  reduced  the  heads  of  sheep  to  bidders.  And  observe  this:  If  the 
tlie  smallest  size,  we  shall  have  ar-  hearts  of  these  capitalists  are  filled 
rived  at  perfection  in  sheep-farming  with  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
when  sheep  become  headless. —  which  prompt  them  to  submit  to 
Then  in  order  at  once  to  realize  personal  privations  in  order  to  di- 
this  perfection,  let  us  cut  off  their  minish  the  sufferings  of  some  of 
heads.  their    brethren,     this    generosity, 

Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  this  which  appertains  to  the  category 

tiresome  dissertation.    The    diffu-  of  morals,  would  be  no  less  noble 

sion   of  false  doctrines  has  com-  in  its  principle  than  useful  in  its  ef» 

pelled  me  to  dive  into  the  essential  fects.     But  if  dupes  of  that  false 

nature  of  interest    I  cannot  con-  philanthropy  which  seeks  to  mix 

dude  without  bringing  to  view  a  itself  up  with  the  laws  of  political 

fine  moral,  which  may  be  deduced  economy,  they  attempt  to  remuner- 
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ate  labor  largely,  so  far  from  doing  are  the  circumstances  favorable  or 
giKxl  they  will  do  miscliief.  They  unfavorable  to  accumulation,  in 
may,  to  be  sure,  give  double  wages,  order  that  they  might  promote  the 
But  then  forty-five  men  will  be  former  and  discourage  the  latter, 
better  subsisted,  while  forty-five  They  would  welcome  with  joy  every 
others  will  go  to  increase  the  num-  measure  which  tends  to  the  rapid 
ber  of  those  whom  the  grave  is  formation  of  capital.  They  would 
jawning  to  receive.  In  me  cbsq  be  enthusiastic  for  peace,  liberty, 
goppoeed,  it  is  not  the  low  rate  of  order,  security,  harmony  between 
wages  that  constitutes  the  real  dis-  classes  and  nations, — economy, 
tress,  but  the  scarcity  of  capital. —  moderation,  in  public  expenditures 
The  lowness  of  wages  is  not  the  — simplicity  in  the  mechanism  of 
cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  evil.  I  government ;  for  it  is  under  the 
may  add  that  it  is  even,  in  some  dominion  of  all  these  circumstances 
measure,  a  remedy  for  it.  It  oper-  that  accumulation  does  its  work — 
ates  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  puts  abundance  within  the  reach  of 
pressure  of  suffering  as  much  as  the  masses — brings  to  the  forma- 
that  can  be  done,  and  saves  as  many  tion  of  capital  even  those  who  be- 
lives  as  a  limited  quantity  of  food  fore  were  obliged  to  borrow  on 
will  allow  to  be  saved.  Suppose,  hard  conditions.  They  would  re- 
new, that  instead  of  ten  capitalists  ject  with  energy  the  warlike  spirit 
there  were  a  hundred,  two  hun-  which  diverts  from  its  true  end  so 
dred,  or  five  hundred  :  is  it  not  evi-  large  an  amount  of  human  labor — 
dent  that  the  condition  of  the  whole  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  dia- 
tribe would  be  more  and  more  im-  turbs  that  equitable  distribution  of 
proved  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that,  all  wealth  which  liberty  alone  is  able 
considerations  of  generosity  out  of  to  realize — the  multiplicity  of  pub- 
the  question,  they  would  obtain  lie  services  which  quarter  them- 
more  work,  and  a  better  pnce  for  selves  upon  the  treasury  only  to 
their  work?  that  they  themselves  cramp  our  liberty — and  finally, 
will  find  it  more'  within  their  reach  those  subversive,  hateful  and  incon- 
to  accumulate ^  capital,  without  its  siderate  doctrines  which  alarm  cap- 
being  possible  to  assign  limits  to  ital  and  prevent  its  accumulation, 
the  constantly  increasing  facility  of  drive  it  away,  and,  in  a  word,  raise 
^.  realizing  equality  and  comfort? —  its  price  to  the  injury,  above  all 
ft-*  How  foolish  they  would  be,  if  they  others,  of  the  working  men  to 
•    embraced  doctrines  and  abandoned  whom  it  gives  employment. 

themselves  to  acts  of  such  a  nature  How  severe  a  lesson  in  that  re- 

as  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  wages,  spect  was  the  Revolution  of  Feb* 

to  paralyze    the  main -spring  and  ruary  ?     Is  it  not  evident  that  the 

stimulus  of  accumulation.  Let  them  insecurity  to  which  it  exposed  the 

then  learn    this   lesson :    without  whole  business  of  the  country  in 

doubt  capital  is  good  for  those  who  every  department,  the  introduction 

have  it — who  denies  it?  but  it  is  of  those  fatal  doctrines  to  which  I 

also  good  for  those  who  have  not  have  alluded,  and  which,  origina- 

yet  been  able  to  accumulate  it,  and  ting  in  the  clubs,  nearly  possessed 

it  is  important  to  those  who  have  themselves  of  the  Legislature,  every- 

none  themselves  that  othera  should  where  raised  the  rate  of  interest? 

have  it  Is  it  not  evident  that  from  that 

Tea,  if  the  working  classes  knew  time  it  was  more  difficult  for  the 

^eir  true  interests,  they  would  in-  laboring  classes  to  procure  those 

quire  with  the  greatest  care  what  materials,  implements  and  provi- 

vou  n*  2 
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flions  without  which  labor  is  impos-  Working-men,  they  tell  you  a 
sible?  Is  it  not  that  which  caases  great  deal  about  the  artificial  or- 
cessation  from  work,  and  does  not  ganization  of  labor.  Do  you  know 
cessation  of  work  bring  on,  in  its  why  ?  It  is  because  they  are  ig- 
turn,  the  reduction  of  wages?  And  norant  of  the  laws  of  its  natural 
thus  it  is  that  the  working  classes  organization ;  that  is  to  say,  of  that 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  wonderful  organization  which  re- 
the  same  cause  which  burthens,  suits  from  liberty.  You  are  told 
with  an  increase  of  price  in  pro-  that  liberty  developes  what  is  called 
portion  to  the  rise  of  interest,  the  the  radical  antagonism  of  classea; 
objects  which  they  consume.  Rise  that  it  creates  and  pits  against  each 
of  interest,  reduction  of  wag[es —  other  two  conflicting  interests,  that 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  if  the  of  the  capitalists  and  that  of  the 
objects  of  consumption  remain  at  working  classes.  But  they  ought 
the  same  price,  the  share  of  the  to  begin  by  proving  that  this  an- 
capitalist,  without  benefit  to  him, en-  tagonism  exists  by  the  decree  of 
croaches  upon  that  of  the  laborer,  nature ;  and  then  it  would  remain 
One  of  my  friends,  who  was  em-  to  be  demonstrated  how  the  sys- 
ployed  to  investigate  the  condition  tem  of  constraint  would  be  any 
of  the  industry  of  Paris,  assured  better  than  that  of  liberty^  for  he- 
me that  the  manufacturers  informed  tween  liberty  and  constraint  I  see 
him  of  a  very  striking  fact,  which  no  middle  ground.  It  would  also 
proves  better  than  it  could  be  done  remain  to  be  demonstrated  that 
by  any  reasoning,  how  injurious  are  constraint  will  always  be  exercised 
insecurity  and  uncertainty  to  the  for  your  benefit  and  to  the  preiu- 
accumulation  of  capital.  It  had  dice  of  the  rich.  But  no;  this 
been  remarked,  that  during  the  radical  antagonism,  this  natural  op- 
gloomiest  period,  the  expenses  of  position  of  interests,  does  not  exist, 
the  people  for  mere  amusement  had  It  is  only  a  bad  dream  of  perverted 
not  diminished.  The  minor  thea-  and  delirious  imaginations.  No; 
tres,  the  places  of  amusement  at  a  plan  so  defective  never  emanated 
the  city  gates,  the  taverns,  the  to-  from  the  Divine  mind.  To  affirm 
bacco  shops,  were  as  much  fre-  it,  you  must  begin  by  denying  God. 
quented  as  in  the  most  prosperous  And  behold,  how,  by  virtue  of  the 
tmies.  The  workmen  themselves  natural  laws  df  society,  and  simply 
explained  this  phenomenon  as  fol-  because  men  freely  exchange  among 
lows:  "Why  save?  who  knows  themselves  their  labors  and  their 
what  fate  awaits  us?  who  knows  products — behold  what  a  bond  of 
Jbut  that  interest  will  be  abolished?  harmony  unites  the  several  classes 
who  knows  but  that  the  State,  be-  with  each  other.  There  are  first 
coming  a  universal  lender  without  the  proprietors  of  land ;  what  is 
interest,  will  render  abortive  all  the  their  interest  ?  That  the  earth 
fruits  tliat  we  might  expect  from  should  be  fruitful  and  the  sun  boun- 
our  frugality?"  I  do  not  hesitate  tiful;  and  what  is  the  result?  Why 
to  say,  that  if  such  ideas  were  to  that  corn  is  abundant,  that  its  price 
prevail  generally  for  only  two  years,  falls,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  re- 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  our  dounds  to  the  advantage  of  those 
beautiful  France  to  the  condition  of  who  have  inherited  no  patrimony. 
Turkey.  Poverty  would  beconae  Then  there  are  the  manufacturers ; 
general  and  endemic;  and  most  what  is  their  constant  aim?  To 
assuredly  the  first  to  sufier  would  improve  their  work,  to  increase  the 
be  the  poorest  people.  power  of  their  machinery,  to  pro- 
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CUT6  raw  materials  on  the  best  nize  over  labor,  except  when  it  is 
terms.  And  to  what  does  all  this  scarce,  for  then  it  dictates  the  law 
tend  I  To  the  abundance  and  low  and  sets  the  laborers  to  underbid- 
price  of  their  products ;  that  is  to  ding  each  other.  This  tyranny  is 
Bay,  all  the  efforts  of  the  manufao-  never  more  impossible  than  when 
turers,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  capital  is  abundant,  for  in  that  case 
Are  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  great  it  is  labor  which  commands, 
body  of  consumers,  of  whom  you  Away,  then,  with  class  jealousies, 
are  a  part.  And  so  it  is  in  all  pur-  ill  will,  groundless  hatreds,  unrea- 
Boits.  Even  the  capitalists  are  not  sonable  distrusts.  These  depraved 
exempt  from  this  law.  Behold  passions  are  hurtfiil  to  those  who 
them  busy  heaping  up,  economic  nourish  them  in  their  bosoms. — 
iDg,  laying  out  to  the  best  advan-  This  is  not  mere  moral  declama- 
tage.  It  is  well ;  but  the  better  tion ;  it  is  a  concentration  of  causes 
they  succeed,  the  more  they  con-  and  effects,  susceptible  of  being 
tribute  to  the  abundance  of  capital  vigorously  and  mathematically  de- 
and  the  lowering  of  interest  Now  monstrated ;  and  it  is  not  the  less 
who  profits  by  the  reduction  of  in-  sublime,  because  it  satisfies  the  un- 
terest  ?  Is  it  not  the  borrower  in  derstanding  as  well  as  the  heart*, 
the  first  place,  and  ultimately  the  I  sum  up  this  whole  dissertation 
consumer  of  the  articles  which  in  these  words :  Working  men,  la- 
capital  assists  in  producing?  borers,  men   of  the   destitute  and 

it  is,  then,  certain  that  the  final  suffering  classes — do  you  desire  to 

result  of  the  efforts  of  eaoh  class  ameliorate  your  condition  ?     You 

is  the  common  good  of  all.  will  never  succeed  by  disturbance. 

You  aref  told  that  capital  tyran-  insurrection,  hatred  and  error.  But 

nizes  over  labor.    I  do  not  dispute  there  are  three  things  which,  while 

that  every  one  endeavors  to  turn  they  advan<»e  the  prosperity  of  the 

bis  situation  to  the  best  account,  whole   community,  cannot  fail  to 

but  in  that  respect  they  can  only  extend  their  benefits  to  you.   These 

attain  what  is  possible.    Now,  it  is  are    Peacb,   Liberty,  and   Seou- 

never  possible  for  capital  to  tyran-  ritt. 


LINES. 

Some  unseen  Angel  floats  above  thy  head, 

And  the  invisibie  glory  of  his  wings 

Upon  thy  gentle  face  is  softly  shed ; 

Thou  wear'st  the  blossom  of  thy  eighteen  Springs 

Without  a  spot  upon  it ;  if  a  leaf 

Of  thy  young  heart  hath  ever  known  a  stain, 

Thy  guardian  spirit  kissed  it  pure  again, 

With  the  first  tear  of  thy  repentant  grief. 

Until  I  knew  thcoi  maiden — till  I  felt 

A  wish  to  meet  thee  in  that  loftier  state 

Where  e'en  thine  eyes  shall  shine  with  purer  light, 

On  Heaven,  as  home,  no  thought  of  mine  had  dw||It; 

But  thou  hast  dawned  upon  my  starless  fate 

Like  a  sweet  mom  that  bringeth  golden  dreams 

Of  deathless  Bdens,  and  of  happy  streams 

Unto  some  wearied  watcher  of  the  night. 
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THE   MEMOIRS   OP  ▲   TIROINXA    OSNTLIMAN. 
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CHAPTER   ZZIII. 
FRANCES. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Frank  I"  said  Est-  ran  through  his  frame,  and  his 
court  some  days  after  this  scene,  cheeks  grew  even  paler  than  their 
and  laughing  as  he  spoke,  "is 'that  wont.  By  an  immense  effort,  how- 
ou  sighing  there?  Why  you  real-  ever,  he  forced  a  smile,  and  hold- 
y  are  the  most  lovesick  looking  ing  out  his  hand,  said : 
s^in  I  have  ever  seen !  where  is  "  I  think  you  too  regret  my  de- 
little  Miss  Frances  ? "  parture,  dear.    That  is  news  grate- 

"I  don't  know,  cousin,"  returned  ful  to  me,  for  it  proves  how  much 

Frank,  who  was  sitting  buried  in  a  you  love  me." 

reverie  upon   one   of  the  wicker  The  girPs  hand  was  as  cold  as 

seats,   on   the  lawn,  beneath   the  marble,  as  it  lay  lifeless  now  in  bis 

spreading  oaks,  "I  was  thinking  of  own ;  and  her  eyes  had  never  for 

your  going  away."  an  instant  lost  their  haggard  ex- 

"Don't  let  that  annoy  you — a  pression  of  suffering, 

few  years  will  bring  me  back  safe  "  My  little  sister  does  not  look 

and  sound."  well  to-day,"  said  Estcourt,  pressing 

"  A  few  years !"  the  hand  which  he  held,  with  pa- 

"Yes,  that  is  not  long  for   a  temal  kindness,  "fie!  'tis  naughty 

traveler,  is  it?"  in  you,  my  dear,  to  sit  up  reading 

"It  makes  me  melancholy."  romances,  at  the  expense  of  your 

And  honest  Frank  gazed  wistful-  roses ! " 

ly  at  his  companion.  The  words  seemed  to  impress  the 

"Don't  be  unreasonable,  my  boy,"  girl  painfully.     She  looked  at  Elst- 

said  Estcourt,  "I  require  the  grand  court  with  silent  reproach;  and,  un- 

tour  to  complete  my  education.    I  able   to  repress  her  feelings,  two 

vhall  return   some  of  these  days  large  tears  rolled  down  the  white 

when  you  least  expect  me,  and  set-  cheeks,  and  she  sobbed, 

tie  down  into  an  honest  Virginia  "I — have  not — been  reading  ro- 

planter,with  you  and  our  little  lady,  mances!"  she  said,  "I  have   oeen 

who  must  manage  the  estate  during  thinking  of  your  going  away." 

my  absence.   There,  my  dear  Fran^  "  Ah  ? " 

don't  think  further  on  the 'subject.  "How  can  you  leave  us?" 

Where  is  Frances?"  The  tone   of  the  words  sent   a 

•**!  see  her  yonder,"  said  Frank  thrill  through  Estcourt's  heart,  and 

sadly  ;  as  he  spoke  the  young  lady  the    sudden    flush   in    his   cheek 

seeing  Estcourt  drew  near.  showed  how  deeply  he  was  moved. 

Her  eyes  were  wet  with   tears,  "  I  must,"  he  murmured, 

and  she  looked  at  him  with  such  a  "  You  will  go  1 " 

wild,  despairing  look,  that  a  tremor  "My  dear  Frances,"  said  Estcoart, 
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violently  suppressing  all  exhibition  for  an  instant  had  invaded  her 
of  emotion,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  countenance,  was  succeeded  by  a 
of  great  kindness, "  this  voyage  is —  crimson  blush, 
necessary — at  the  present  moment  Trembling  and  agitated,  she  al- 
I  shall  not  even  find  it  in  my  power  lowed  herself  to  be  supported  to 
to  remain  to  your  marriage.  The  the  house ;  and  this  support  was 
grand  tour  has  always  presented  it-  afforded  by  Estcourt,  Frank  exhibit- 
self  to  me,  surrounded  by  every  at-  ing  much  less  anxiety  in  regard  to 
traction — and,  at  this  moment,  I  the  young  lady's  condiiion,  than 
find  the  desire  to  make  this  journey  might  have  been  expectt^d  in  a  gen- 
quite  as  irresistible.  You  will  not  tleman  sustaining  toward  her,  so 
doubt  that  I  love  and  remember  tender  a  relation  as  that  of  accepted 
you — however  far  you  may  be  from  lover. 

me: — ^you  will  not  be  wanting  upon  The  girl  declared  with  many 
your  part  my  child  I  know.  I  have  tears  and  blushes  that  she  was  not 
loved  you  well,  and  dearly — with  unwell;  did  not  need  any  assist- 
more  tenderness  T  think,  and  it  ance : — and  quickly  withdrew  from 
pains  me  greatly  to  leave  you.  But  Estcourt's  side,  taking  unconscious- 
this  separation  will  not  be  for  many  ly  the  arm  of  Frank.  Estcourt  felt 
years  doubtless.  In  all  my  jour-  again  the  old  pang  agitate  his  heart, 
nejangs  I  will  think  of  you,  as  of  and  a  smile  of  proud  bitterness 
one  whom  I  loved  and  cherished,  convulsed  his  pale  lips.  It  disap- 
You  will  sometimes  think  of  me  peared  almost  instantly,  however; 
too — will  you  not?"  and  with  gentle  courtesy  he  assist- 

And  with   his  air  of  gracious  ed   the  young  lady  to  enter  the 

kindness,  Estcourt  looked  into  the  mansion, 
agitated  face,  inquiringly.  "There,  there,  my  dear  Frances," 

The  words  and  the  look,  so  full  he  said,  "  you  must  take  better  care 

of  tenderness  and  sweetness,  were  of  yourself.     You  know  I   go  in 

too  much  for  the  girl.     Following  three  days,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 

her  impulsive  nature,  and  unable  to  depart,  with   your  face   pale   and 

suppress  her  feelings,  she  extended  sad.     Twould  be  a  bad  companion 

her  arms  toward  Estcourt  as  thou^fh  on  mv  way !" 
she  would  throw  herself  upon  his        She   replied   with   a  sob  only ; 

bosom :— then  suddenly  letting  them  and   hastened   to  her  chamber. — 

fall   at  her  side,  appeared   about  Estcourt  calmly  sought  his  study, 

to  faint     Estcourt  passed  his  arm  and  Frank  was  left  alone, 
around  her,  and  the  pallor,  which        Why  did  he  look  so  gloomy  ? 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 
FRANCES   temple's   JOURNAL. 

...."He  is  going. — I  have  tried  which   are  blinding  me,  and   my 

three  several   times  to  write   the  bosom    seems   oppressed    with    a 

words,  but  could  not     Oh  why  am  weight  which  prevents  me  alriost 

I  made  to  suflfer  so ;  why  is  all  my  from  breathing ! 
happiness  taken  from  me  just  when        . . .  ."He  is  going  away  I — for 

I  thought  my  life  was  all  sunshine?  years — it  may  bi,  never  to  return, 

I  can  scarcely  write  for  the  tears  never  I  never  1    And  he  goes  with- 


■* 
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out  dreaming  of — of  what  I  am  tion — and  in  an  evil  bour  I  gave  a 

ashamed  to  write — of  my  secret —  cold  hand  to  his  child.     I  could 

of  my  feelings !     Yes !  of  my  love !  not  win  his  love,  I  said  ;  at  least, 

My  cheeks  burn   as  I  write  the  however,  I  could   obey  his  sacred 

words,  but  I  do  love  him  1 — dearly,  wish  : — and  I  promised   to  marry 

dearly  1 — ^and  it  is  not  wrong !    Oh  I  one  whom  I  did  not  love.     Unhap- 

how  could  I  help  it  I     He  has  been  py — sinful — promise !      But    my 

so  dear  and  kind  to  me ;  he  took  word  is  given — I  am  utterly  wretch- 

me  a  poor  homeless  orphan,  and  ed,  but  firm.    He  shall  not  suff^dr 

surrounded  me  with  comfort  and  from  any  act  of  mine, 

happiness.    He  gave  me  what  was  "And  now  he  leaves  us;  perhaps 

a  tnousand  and  ten  thousand  times  I  shall  never  see  him  again.    Even 

more  precious,  his  tender  care  and  the  melancholy  happiness  of  seeing 

brother's  love ! his  face  daily,  is  denied  me  !     Oh 

But  I — I  love  him  more  than  if  me  1  If  I  could  go  to  him  and  tell 
he  were  my  brother.  I  will  write  him  all  1  If  I  could  say,  as  men 
it  all  in  my  despair,  and  then  bum  can  to  women — *I  love  you  deeply 
the  sheet,  that  my  unmaidenly  feel-  for  your  kindness  and  goodneaa, 
ings  may  not  be  known — but  oh!  and  cannot  feel  ashamed  of  it!* 
I  must  write  it.  There  is  no  one  But  I  never  could !  If  I  could  re- 
to  tell  it  to ;  the  secret  almost  solve  to  wound  him  thus,  by  wound- 
crushes  me  with  its  weight — I  must  ing  his  son,  the  wonds  would  choke 
tell  it  to  this  blank  paper  I  feel,  or  me.  I  would  die  rather  than  open 
sink  beneath  the  burden.  I  love  my  lips — as  women  have  died  ere 
him  deeply  and  truly,  and  there  is  this,  I  am  convinced.  To  be  met 
no  shame  in  it.  I  could  not  help  with  surprise  and  a  look  of  won- 
it — I  do  not  see  how  any  woman  der ! — to  be  listened  to  with  an  air 
could  know  him  and  not  love  him.  of  strange  astonishment — to  be  an- 
Never  before  have  I  seen  such  a  swered,  *  Dear  Frances  you  pain  me, 
nature — ^and  it  is  his  nature  which  and  must  not  ask  me  to  love  you 
I  love  so.  A  romantic  girl  might  more  than  a  brother!' — to  hear  him 
admire  his  noble  face,  his  voice  so  say,  '  My  little  sister,  this  is  all  a 
musical  and  kind  to  all  around  school-girl's  romance — go  play  with 
him — to  high  and  low — so  kind  Frank!' — and  then  for  him  to  mut- 
that  the  very  servants  love  him,  ter  as  I  went  away,  *  So  much  for 
and  hasten  to  anticipate  his  slight-  an  education  on  the  stage,  among 
est  wishes;  a  young  girl  might  ill-bred  people!" — such  a  scene 
have  her  fancy  caught  by  these  would  kill  me!  I  should  never 
outward  attractions,  so  rare  and  hold  up  my  head  afterward !  I 
fascinating,  but  'tis  not  so  with  me.  live  for  him  only — for  his  good 
I  love  his  heart — his  kind  noble  opinion  and  affection;  his  smile 
nature — that  nobility  and  simple  makes  me  happy, — I  think  his 
truth  which  glows  in  all  his  words  frown  or  bad  opinion  would  filj  me 
and  actions.  If  'tis  immodest  I  can-  with  wret^ihednpss ! 
not  help  it: — I  pray  for  pardon —  "At  least  he  shall  not  have  rea- 
but  I  must  not  conceal  it — I  cannot  son  to  think  ill  of  me.     I  will  shut 

*Was   ever  woman   so  wofully  up  my  misery  in  my  own  bosom, 

placed  as  I  am  !     I  am  engaged  to  and  meet  him  calmly,  with  a  smile, 

one  whom  I  do  not  love,  and  I  love  This  evening  my  feelings  overcame 

another.    I  saw  it  was  his  wish — I  me,  and  I  have  bitterly  blamed  my- 

despaired  of  conciliating  his  affec-  self  for  yielding  to  them«     But  I 
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felt  80  utterly  wretched  that  I  could  ray  hearts— aud  expiate  the  criroe 

not  control  my  agitation, — I  shall  throughout  an  entire  life.    Nothing 

not  allow  it  again  to  master  m6.  but  his  wish  would  move  me  to  act 

I  shall  preserve  my  calmness; —  thus, 

give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  give  ^'  May  heaven  have  pity  on  us  all !  ^ 


chapter    zxv. 
Gilbert's  last  attempt. 

The  time  of  Estcourt's  departure  are  few  grander  themes  than  the 
came  at  last.  He  was  to  take  his  noble  young  Hansford  going  to 
sailboat  at  the  Fairfield  wharf — pro-  execution — or  Major  Cheeseman's 
ceed  down  the  river  to  Portsmouth—  wife  spumed  by  the  poor  false  gen- 
Rnd  there  get  on  board  the  brig  tleman,  Sir  William  Berkley— =or 
wbich  would  convey  him  to  Europe.    Pocahontas    rescuing  the   gallant 

Gilt)ert,  his  sister,  Frances  and  Captain  Smith.  This  latter,  above 
Frank  had  all  come  from  Williams-  all,  impresses  me  as  very  grand — 
borg  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  and  I  have  a  selfish  interest  in  it 
enjoy  the  last  moments  of  their  You  know  I  am  descended  from 
friend's  society — and  every  one  had  our  Princess — a  better  royalty  I 
remained  in  tbe  parlor  very  late,  think  than  that  of  the  Tudors,  or 
listening  to  hira  who  was  about  to  the  Capets ; — at  least  I  prefer  it.** 
leave  them.  Never  had  Estcourt  And  Estcourt  smiled  in  the  most 
presented  an  appearanc>e  of  greater  cheerful  way  as  he  spoke, 
calmness  and  kindness.  He  forci-  "  I  believe  I  will  try  to  paint 
bly  suppressed  his  bitter  regret —  Pocahontas,"  said  Gilbert  with  a 
schooled  his  rebellious  countenance  rapid  and  penetrating  glance  at  his 
into  rigid  subjection — and  now  friend,  **  but  I  think  there  is  a  finer 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leav-  scene  in  }\er  life  than  the  rescue  of 
ing  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the    Smith." 

world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  woman  "  Ah !  I  never  heard  of  it.  Pos- 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  was  soon  to  sible?  To  what  do  you  allude?" 
become  the  wife  of  another — now,  "  I  allude  to  her  marrying  Rolfe— »► 
at  this  critical  and  trying  moment,  when  all  the  time  she  was  dead  in* 
Estcourt  displayed  the  most  cheer-  love  with  Captain  Smith." 
fill  equanimity ;  and  indeed  his  And  Gilbert,  with  a  careless  turn 
conversation  was  the  life  of  the  of  the  head,  fixed  his  eyes  uncon- 
endre  party.  sciously  upon  Frances. 

"  You  and  Frances  will  manage  His  meaning  flushed  upon  the 
the  estate  carefully  if  you  please,  girl  like  lightning.  A  sudden  rush 
my  youngster,"  he  said  to  Frank  of  blood  to  her  cheeks,  which  made 
«t  length  with  a  smile,  "some  of  them  crimson, betrayed  the  terrible 
these  days  I  shall  return  and  hold  intensity  of  her  agitation ;  and  she 
you  to  a  rigid  account.  And  as  raised  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  if 
for  yon,  Gilbert,  I  expect  to  find  she  were  about  to  faint 
your  walls  cx>vered  with  leagues  of  As  to  Estcourt,  he  did  not  dream 
canvass— miles  of  pictures.  Let  of  this  side  scene ; — turned  away 
me  re(5ommend  to  you  the  annals  from  the  girl,  he  did  not  see  her 
of  our  own  province.    Surely  there   agitation,  aa  indeed  did  no  one  else 
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but  the  painter.     With  an   easy  friend,   you   could   make    quite  a 

smile,  he  now  said :  handsome  picture.    Of  course  you'd 

"  Ah !    is    that    true,    Gilbert  ?  put  Smith  in  the  background   of 

Was  Pocahontas   in   lave,  as  you  the    marriage    scene   in    the    old 

say,  with  her  knight  ?"  church    at  Jamestown — concealed 

"Yes — dead  in  love.     You  can't  behind  a  buttress — Smith  with  cor- 

read  her  life  without  seeing  it."  rugated  brows,  clenched  teeth,  and 

**  Was't    not    the    other    way  ?  his  hand  on  his  sword — would  you 

Was  not  Smith  in  love  with  her —  not  ? " 

she  with  the  youthful  Rolfe  ? "  And  Estcourt  smiled. 

Again  the  crimson  flush  invaded  "  No,"  said  Gilbert  gloomily,  "  if 

the  girl's  cheeks,  but  she  did  not  I  introduced  him  at  all,  it  would  be 

speak.  in  the  foreground,  saying,  with  a 

"  No,"  returned  Gilbert,  "  her  smile,  '  Take  her,  my  dear  Rolfe, 
history  was  just  this :  She  fell  in  with  my  full  consent.  Tis  true  the 
love  with  Smith,  as  any  girl  might,  little  thing  loves  me,  but  I'm  a 
for  he  was  not  only  a  brave  and  generous  fellow — come!  get  mar- 
noble  fellow,  as  true  as  steel,  and  all  ried!'  I  could'nt  paint  the  words 
that  a  brave  woman  could  desire ;  well,  but  I  could  the  expression." 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  grace-  Gilbert  did  not  dare  to  tuni  to- 
ful  and  handsome  gallants  ever  ward  Frances  this  time;  but  he 
seen — just  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  looked  gloomily  again  at  his  friend, 
and  in  the  full  bloom  of  manhood.  "  Well,  well,"  said  Estcourt,  de- 
Well  Pocahontas  loved  him.  But  fying  the  glance,  "  carry  out  your 
what  did  this  unreasonable  Captain  idea.  But  we  give  too  much  time 
do?  Why  he  goes  away — drives  to  discussions  about  painting.  Can 
Pocahontas  to  despair — and  they  I  send  you  home  anything?  Or 
tell  her  he  is  dead — that  he  wished  you,  my  dear  Miss  Gilbert — or  you, 
her  to  marry  Rolfe — and  she  mar-  young  people?  Let  every  one  state 
ried  him."  the  particular  object  of  their  do- 
Frances  held  her  hand  on  her  sires.  I  shall  have  time  enough  in 
throbbing  heart,  and  remained  as  Europe — it  will  be  amusement." 
rigid  as  a  statue.  And  thus  the  conversation  turned 

'*  Afterwards,"  continued  Gilbert,  to  other  subjects. 

"  she  and  Smith    met  in   London.  At  last  every  one  sadly  retired— 

•  Do  you  recollect  their  interview  ?  Frank  apparently  the  gloomiest  of 

She  cried,  and  reproached  him  for  all.     He  had  preserved  this  expres- 

forgetting  her — and   told  him   of  sion  for  many  days,  to  the  extreme 

the  report  that  he  was  dead — and  surprise  of  Gilbert ;  and  indeed  the 

loved   him   more   than   her   legal  young  man  seemed  completely  and 

master — Mr.  Rolfe.     That's  about  permanently  out  of  spirits, 

the  truth  of  the  matter."  When  all  were  gone  but  Estcourt 

And  Gilbert  looked  again  at  Fran-  and  Gilbert,  the  latter  drew  near  lo 

ces.     It  was  only  for  an  instant—  his  friend  and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

but  that  was  enough.    He  saw  all —  **  That  woman  loves  you ! " 

his  acute  mind  had  penetrated  her  "Loves me!  whom  do  you  mean?** 

secf^t.  said  Estcourt  starting,  as  he  wiped 

As    to    Estcourt,   he    had    not  his  brow  after  the  trying  scene  be 

changed  a   muscle ;   and   now  he  had  gone  through, 

said  :  "  I  mean  Miss  Frances  Temple." 

"  Very  well,  if  that  is  all  true,  my  "  Gilbert,  you  are  mad  ! " 
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"  I  am  perfectly  sane.    You  did  "  The  room  is  not  warm,*'  inter- 
net see  her  when  I  spoke  of  Poca-  rupted  Gilbert,  "it  is  quite  cool." 
hontas  and  Smith,  and  painted  you  -i*  Very  well — ^have  it  as  you  will, 
in  the  character  of  the  latter — ^  But  I  assure  you  that  this  is  the 

"  Did  not  see  her !     Why  what  wildest  fancy." 

can  you  mean  ? "  "  And  I  swear  to  you  'tis  gospel 

"She  turned  as  crimson  as  that  truth,  or  Vm  a  ninny." 

curtain,  and  at  one  moment  I  was  "  It  is  not  possible  ! "  murmured 

sore  she  would  faint"  Estcourt,  moved  somewhat  by  the 

"  You  are  mad  1 "  cried  Estcourt,  profound  air  of  conviction  in  his 

leaning  forward   in  his  chair  and  friend,  and  knitting  his  brows  with 

almost  trembling.  a  painful   expression,  "  that  would 

"  I  tell  you  it's  so."  be    indeed    unfortunate    and    un- 

"  You   dream !     You  see  what  happy  !  " 

does  not  exist !"  "  However,  it  may  be  it  is  so." 

"And  you  are  blind — yea  high  "Oh    no!     Gilbert!     I    cannot 

^vel  blind !     As  blind  as  a  mole !  dream  such  a  misfortune  to  be  true. 

I  lell  you  she  loves  you  !  "  You  are  deceived." 

Estcourt  again  wiped  the  cold  "I  tell  you  Fm  not,  Estcourt; 
dflws  from  his  pale  forehead ;  and  and  I  shall  assert  it  no  more.  Act 
sank  back  in  his  c^air  silent.  He  asseemsproper  to  you — I  announce 
remained  thus  for  some  moments,  the  truth  to  you,  and  am  done, 
alternately  looking  at  the  door  The  rest  lies  with  yourself.  'Tis 
through  which  the  girl  had  disap-  for  you  to  say  what  you  will  do, 
peared,  and  at  his  friend.  At  last  loving  this  woman  as  you  acknowl- 
ois  self-possession  returned,  and  he  edge— and  beloved  by  her  as  you 
gradually  passed  from  agitation  to  are.  Such  action  as  appears  de- 
calmness — from  calmness  to  smiles,  sirablo  you  will  of  course  take." 

"What  a  strange  mind  you  have,  "  Assuredly,"  said  Estcourt,  rais- 

Gilbert!"  he  said  with  an  air  of  ing  his  head  calmly  and  speaking 

banter,  "  never  did  I  see  such  a  ma-  in  his  tone  of  noble  sincerity,  "  and 

nia  for  penetrating  human  emotions  my  proper  course  of  action  is  very 

and   reading   countenances.     But  plain.     Gilbert,  my  boy — Uie  son 

like  all  subtle  minds  as  I've  ere  now  of  the   woman    who   should   have 

told  you,   you   overdo   the   work,  been  my  wife — loves  this  girt     His 

You  see  absurdities,  my  dear  fel-  love  is  necessary  to  the  happiness 

low."  of  his  life — if  she  wishes,  she  shall 

"  I  see  the  truth  ! "  cried  Gilbert,  marry  him ;  and  in  the  decision  of 

^  for  heaven's  sake  drop  your  affec-  that  question  I  will  have  no  part  or 

tations  here  in  private  with   me.  agency.    It  may  be  that  your  fancy 

They  do  not  deceive  me  !"  is  so  far  just,  that  this  young  lady 

"Well  you  are  right,"  returned  has  conceived  for  me  as  great  or 

Estcourt,  permitting  the  gloom  to  greater    affection    even,  than    for 

return  to  his  countenance,  "  that  is  Frank — but  of  that  I  shall  not  take 

just,  and  here,  at  least,  I  need  not  advantage   to  his  prejudice.     No, 

put  on  my  mask.     But  I  none  the  Gilbert!    I  should  despise   myself 

less  teU  you,  Gilbert,  that  in   this  then  l—and,  heaven  aiding  me,  I  will 

you  are  the  victim  of  a  pure  hallu-  never  make  that  possible!     Doubt- 

cination.    You  take   the  blulli  of  less  'tis  the  mere  fancy  of  a  girl — 

Cmidity,  or  one  caused  by  the  heat  this  feeling  for  myself,  if  indeed  it 

of  tlie    room,   for    the    agitation  exist  at  all — and  -after   marriage 

^ringing  from — ■**  she  will  no  longer  cherish  it    The 
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duties  of  matrintony — ^the  nurture        And  E8tc;ourt  rose, 
of  children — the   love   of  a  kind        "  Well,  so   let  it  be,**  returned 

companion,  making  love  in  return,  Gilbert  with   a   profound  sigb,  "I 

a  habit  of  the  wife's  nature ; — this  find  myself  unable  to  combat  your 

in   any  case  would  obliterate   all  iron    obstinacy — your   will,   if  it 

memory  of  the  momentary  dream  please  you   better.     Go,  then,  Est- 

of  girlhood — as  it  does  often.    You  court; — ^go,  led   by   a  chimerical 

see,  Gilbert,  that  I    combat  your  sense   of  honor.     After  all,  if  you 

argument,  taking  for  granted  your  really  think  it  your  duty,  you  would 

singular  belief.     In  any  case  I  go —  be  miserable  if  you  were  to  remain, 

yes,  I  must  go — let  us  not  further  There  is  the  great  compliment — 

argue,  ray  dear  friend.     I  do  ray  my  last  tribute.     Good-night." 
duty,  leaving  to  a  merciful  heaven.        And    the    friends    separated.— 

which  penetrates  our  hidden   mo-  Scarcely  any  one  but  Miss  Qill>ert 

tivea,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  slept  that  night    If  every  roof  of 

the  entire  issue  of  events.    Now  let  every    house    were    uncovered— 

us  retire,  friend — I  must  be  stirring  what  a  tragic  comedy  would  play 

early."  itself  before  the  spectator  1 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

# 

ESTCOUET  DEPARTS. 

The  boat  which  was  to  convey  indulge  them   more  than  I  have 

Estcourt   to  the  port  from  which  done — so  I  am  at  liberty  to  smile 

he  would  sail,  lay  at  the  old  wharf  in   the   face   of  my  imaginary  ill- 

of  the   estate,   and    his    traveling  natured  critic,  and  say  that  follow- 

trunks  had  already  been  carried  on  ing  their  natures,  these  unaffected 

board.  children  as  it  were,  really  do  regret 

Every  negro  upon  the  plantation  me.    See,  there  is  mammy  weep- 

had  abandoned  his  work  to  come  ing ! " 

and  bid  his  master  good-bye ;  and  And  going  to  an  old  negreaa 
it  was  a  most  affecting  scene,  this  who  was  sitting  at  some  distance, 
assemblage  of  rude  Africans,  un-  Estcourt  took  her  hand,  and  press- 
couth  in  their  expressions,  and  the  ing  it,  gave  the  old  soul  a  bright 
exhibition  of  emotion,  but  one  and  smile  and  bade  her  not  be  sorry — 
all,  filled  with  the  liveliest  regret,  he  would  soon  return, 
at  the  departure  of  him  whom  We  need  not  detail  the  manner 
they  loved.  The  mothers  had  even  in  which  "  mammy  "  received  Uiis 
brought  their  babies  to  see  the  speech.  Awkward  and  unskilled 
master  go ;  and  a  universal  gloom  hands  have  cast  an  air  of  ridicule 
was  depicted  in  every  face.  upon   the   beautiful   and  touching 

"  See,   Gilbert,"    said    Estcourt,  provincialisms,  so  to  speak,  o|  our 

smiling,  "  I  think  these  honest  Afri-  domestics ; — let  the  scene  pass  un- 

cans  are  unwilling  for  me  to  depart  painted.     It  was  with  a  warm  pres- 

Aft  ill-natured  person  might  say  sure  of  the  hand  and  an  earnest 

'twas  because   they  feared  an   ex-  blessing  from  the  old  woman  that 

change   of   masters — a  harsh,  in  Est«[>urt  went  away  at  last — and 

place  of  an    easy,  good-humored  then   in  turn,  he  bade  farewell  to 

one.    But  this  would  not  be  true ;  Gilbert,  his  sister,  Frances,  Frank, 

they  all  love  Frank,  who  is  apt  to  and  each  servant 
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Frances  stood  perfectly  calm  and  a  last  farewell,  which  was  replied  to 

still — her  cheeks  very  pale  ; — but  by  a  melancholy  murmur. 
Lere  ^l  exhibition  of  emotion  stop-       The  boat  plunged  her  cutr.water 

ped.     Frank,   however,    appeared  into    the  waves,    and    her  .white 

profoundly  moved — and  more  than  sails  filling,  ran  rapidly  down  the 

once  he  seemed  about  to  say  some-  stream,  and  was  lost  behind  a  jut- 

tbiDg,  which  never,  however,  passed  ting  headland, 
his  lips.  In  half  an  hour  the  wharf  wa# 

Estcourt  pressed  his  hand  last  of  deserted — every  one  had  retired  to 

']»&,  and  this  pressure  made  the  lips  make  preparations  for  their  return 

<rf  the  impulsive  boy  quivep-.    Est-  to  Williamsburg, 
court  did  not  notice  it — ^but  taking       Frances  was  sitting  in  her  cham- 

with  his  other  hand,  that  of  Fran-  ber  sobbing  as  though  her  heart 

ces,  placed  it  in  the  young  man's,  would  break,  when  a  servant  tapped 

It  lay  there  passively; — and  Est-  at  the  d<x>r,  and  coming  in,  gave 

court  turned  away  with  a  sudden  her  a  letter.     He  then  retired — and 

pallor.    In  another  moment  he  was  looking  at  the  hand-writing,  Fran- 

on  board — the  boat  was  pushed  ces  saw  that  the  letter  was  from 

from  the  bank — and  Estcourt  waved  Frank. 


CHAPTBR  ZXYII. 


Frank's  letter. 


Had  Mr.  Frank  Hay  seen   the  "  J/y  dear  cousin  Frances : 

expression  of  the  young  girl's  conn-  *'I  find  myself  in  one  of  the  most 

tenance  as  she  recognized  his  wri-  painful  situations  which  it  is  possi- 

ting,  and   opened    the   letter,   be  ble  for  a  man  to  conceive  himself 

would  not  have  fancied  that  he  oo-  placed   ih  ; — and   it  is   only  after 

cupied  any  very  prominent  position  long  and    troubled    thought,  and 

in  her  thoughts.  more  than  one  sleepless  night  that 

It  was  almost  with  painful  weari-  I  have  come  to  the  determination 

0608  and  dissatisfaction,  that  Fran-  that  I  ought  to  reveal  everything 

oes  broke  the  seal.     Indeed  the  to  you ;  and  even   at  the  risk  of 

reception   of  the  letter  was  that  wounding  your  feelings,  as  well  as 

which  is  generally  given  to  a  di*-  of  incurring  your  contempt,  open 

agreeable  and  nnwelcomed  visitor ;  my  heart  to  you,  fully  and  freely, 

—and  the  young  lady  held   the  "  I  had  better  write  the  words 

^eet  for  some  moments,  without  plainly  and  simply,  though  the  ef- 

taking  the  trouble  to  glance  at  it.  fort  makes  me  blush   for  shame, 

She  then  sighed  deeply — turned  and  almost  unnerves  me.    I  must 

ber  liead  toward  a  window  opening  ask  you  to  release  me  from  my  en- 

OQ  the  river  landscape,  searching  gagement. 

•ii^  the  distant  mirror,  it  appeared,  "^  If  you  knew  the  bitter  shame 
fir  the  white  sail  of  the  brig  which  and  self-contempt  I  feel  in  writiBg 
bore  away  him  whom  she  loved ; —  these  words  you  would  not  think 
then  sighing  wearily  again,  she  so  harshly  of  me,  as  I  know  you 
read  the  letter.  do,  now  that  you  have  read  my  un- 
it was  in  the  following  words :  manly  and  repulsive  proposal.    But 
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I  cannot  do  otherwise — and  I  shall  to  *  love  and  cherish '  you — more 

now  proceed  to  explain  royself.  than  I  love  any  other,  is  of  (course 

"Before  I  saw  you  for  Ihe  first  implied.  Can  I  honestly  promise 
time, I  made  the  acquaintance  of  that,  Frances?  You  give  me  your 
a  young  lady  whom  you  have  whole  heart,  let  me  say — is  it  hon- 
known  lately — Miss  Ellen  Craflton.  est  for  me  to  give  you  but  half 
I  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  my  own  9  I  take  the  painful,  dis- 
Vhich  I  could  not  control ;  and  tressing,  what  the  world  will  call 
indeed  proceeded  to  every  length  the  unworthy  and  uamanly  counie 
but  a  direct  proposal  for  her  hand  of  asking  a  release— a  course  which, 
in  marriage.  This  was  the  state  of  as  I  continue  to  regard  it,  appears 
things  when  I  saw  you,  and  you  more  and  more  that  of  duty  and 
know  the  history  of  our  connec-  propriety.  You  will  think  me  sil- 
tion.  I  loved  and  admired  you,  ly,  fickle,  unstable ; — ^it  is  all  true, 
and  do  now,  deeply  and  truly —  I  am  *  unstable  as  water ;' — indeed, 
and  this  feeling  was  further  in-  Frances,  and  with  the  utmost  sin- 
creased  by  your  suffering  through  cerity  and  honesty — ^I  am  unworthy 
that  coarse  manager.    Carried  away  of  you. 

by  the  sympathy  and  admiration        "One  thing  only  serves  to  miti- 

which  I  felt  for  you,^and  never  see-  gate  my  shame; — the  doubt  wheth- 

ing  Miss  Grafton — I  fancied  I  loved  er  you  do  indeed  love  me.     That 

you ; — and  in  due  time  asked  you  you  love   me  as  your  friend   and 

to  marry  me.    You   declined  my  cousin,  I  doubt  not; — but  do  you 

proposal,  and  the  disappointment  prefer  me  to  all  else  in  the  world — 

only  made  the   possession  of  your  or  rather  could  you  not  love  an- 

heart  more  ardently  coveted  by  me  other  more  deeply?     It  has  seemed 

— as  almost  always  happens,  I  am  to  me  that  there  was  a  desire  sim- 

told.     In    due   time  I    addressed  ply  to  please  cousin  Edmund    in 

you  asrain — and  this  time  you  ac-  your  engagement — was  it  so?     But 

cepted  me ;  chiefly  on  the  ground,  I  venture  upon  dangerous  ground  ; 

I  fear,  that  cousin  Edmund  wished  my  place  is  to  excuse  myself,  not 

you  to  marry  me.     Since  our  en-  to  interrogate  you. 
gagement,  I  have  seen  Miss  Grafton        "Well  now,  Frances,  you  have 

again — repeatedly  seen  her  at  the  my  whole  heart  laid  open  before 

house  of  Mr.  Gilbert — and  her  un-  you.    I    dread   revealing   this    to 

protected  condition,  her  grief,  and  cousin  Edmund,  who  tolerates    no 

the  misfortunes  which  she  has  un-  breach    of  faith — no    fickleness — 

dergone,  have  had  a  strange  effect  who  will  suffer  deeply  if  he  knows 

upon  my  feelings.    I  cannot  help  of  my  weakness.    I  shall  let  him 

loving  her  far  more  deeply  and  go  away  in   ignorance — ^indeed    I 

tenderly  than  ever — and  I  lift  from  have  not  the  courage  to  tell  him, 

my  breast  a  load  which  has  borne  Strong  and  resolute  himself,  he  can- 

me  down  for  weeks,  by  telling  you  not  understand  ray  feeble  vacilla- 

frankly  my  feelings.    I  love  her  so  tion.     I  think  ^twill  be  best  to  leave 

much,  that    to    marry   any  other  him  ignorant — whatever  happens, 
woman,  even  yourself,  would  make        "You   know  all  ^now,  Frances, 

me  wretched.  You  will  not  despise  me  too  much, 

"  You  despise  me.    I  know  all  will  you  ?     I  write  with   a   heavy 

that — but  I  can't  prevent  it.     And  heart,   and    burning    cheeks — but 

yet  think — there  are   extenuating  write  I  must.    Try  not  to  banish 

points.    I  must  at  the  altar  promise  entirely  from  your  respect  and  af- 
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fection,  one  who  canDot  be  strong  That  will  be  my  happiness,  what 
and  true,  because  he  was  made  happiness  I  What  a  blessing  corn- 
feeble  and  fickle.  pared  with  that  which  I  dreaded, 

**  Your  cousin,             Frank."  and  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 

This  was   the  letter  which   the  horror.     Instead  of  making  a  false 

young  lady   read,  and    its    effect  promise,  and  leading  a  life  of  de- 

ii|)on  her  was  strange  and  remark-  cepdon  as  Frank's  wife — I  may  now 

able.  dedicate  my  waking  hours  to  tha^ 

Instead  of  contempt  and  conster-  thoughts  of  his  kind  fsne, his  noble 

nation,    and   wounded    pride,   her  character!  Oh  Frank!  Frank!  you 

face  displayed   the  fullest  satisfac-  don't  know  how  I  love   you   for 

tion ;  almost  an   expression  of  de-  this  I     I  honor  and  admire  your 

light  indeed  at  times  came  to  her  courage— your    sincerity  !      Had 

eyes.    Site  read  the  words  rapidly,  anythmg    been    wanting    to    my 

turning  quickly  from  the  bottom  of  utter  wretchedness  after  marrying 

one  page  to  the  top  of  the  next;  you,  it  would   have  been  the  dis- 

and  having  at  last  reached  the  end,  covery  that  you  loved  another ! — I 

let  the   sheet  fall,  with  a  sigh  of  will   go   at  once   and  tell   him  1 " 

mournful  pleasure.  cried  the  girl  rising  and  arranging 

^Heaven  be  thanked!"  she  mur-  her  hair  quickly,  "he  must  not 

mured,  ^  at  last  I  shall  not  be  led  suffer  unnecessarily  !    How  sincere 

to  the  altar,  a  cold  automaton,  ex-  and  brave  it  was  to  write  and  tell 

tending  a  marble  hand,  and  pre-  me !     We  shall  be  greater  friends 

tending  that  the  heart  goes  with  it  than   ever — and    he    shall    marry 

Heaven    spares  me  this  torture —  Ellen    Grafton — ^it  was   noble  in 

and  now  I  can  tell  him — Oh !  yes  him  to  commence  loving  her  again 

I  can  say  to  him — ^*I  did  not  dis-  for  her  misfortune  ! — I  will  go  and 

obey  your  wishes — ^'twas  not  my  tell  him   what  I  think,  this  very 

act  which  broke  off  this  marriage  moment 

which  you   desired t^    Now  I  can  "Oh,  now,"  said  the  girl    with 

think  of  him,  day  after  day,  and  blushing  cheeks,  and  sad  smiles,  as 

month  after  month ! — ^in  the  morn-  she  hastened  from  the  room,  "  now 

ingand  the  evening — and  at  night!  I  am  again  happy ! " 


CHAPTER   ZXYITI. 


FINIS   OORONAT. 


Frances  found  the  young  man  his  arm  in  a  constrained  way,  and 

ntdng  in   a  disconsolate  attitude  they  walked  forth ;  and  were  final- 

Qpon  the  portico — ^his  head  droop-  ly   lost  to  view  behind  the  foli- 

ing  upon  his  breast,  his  arms  hang-  age. 

ing  down,  his  whole  bearing  fiill  of       The  consequence  of  this  inter- 

ttame  and  gloom.  view  was  that  an  hour  afterwards 

She  laid  one  of  her  small  white  Mr.  Frank  Hay,  with  the  most  joy- 
hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and  look-  ous  expressions  of  countenance,  is- 
fag  at  him  with  grand  affection,  sued  from  the  doorway  of  Fairfield, 
ttked  him  if  he  would  walk  under  and  mounting  his  horse  galloped 
the  oaks  with  her.    Frank  offered  at  full  speed,  laughing  and  as  gay 
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as  a  lark  toward  Williamsburg — or  ready  in  the  carriage ; — ^in  cotnpli- 

toward  Miss  Ellen  Grafton,  which-  ance    with   the   wish   of  Frances, 

ever  the  reader  pleases.      *  however,  her  small  horse,  a  present 

Frances  watched  him  for  a  mo-  from  Estcourt,  had  been  saddled 
ment  with  an  expression  of  pensive  for  herself;  and  she -now  mounted, 
sadness ; — and  then  banishing  the  feeling  refreshed,  and  somewhat 
young  man  from  her  thoughts,  she  less  sad,  as  the  cool  wind  of  eve- 
fturned  toward  the  river,  search-  ning  blew  upon  her  cheek  and  flut- 
ing in  vain  for  that  distant  sail,  tered  the  ribbands  of  her  chip  hat. 
which  had  disappeared  like  a  sea-  The  carnage  proceeded  upon  its 
fowl  behind  the  foliage,  of  the  way — and  the  young  lady  followed 
river^s  bank.    As  her  yearning  gaze  slowly. 

thus  sought  for  some  trace  of  him  She  had  passed  over  the  space 
who  had  left  her,  the  emotion  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  was  some 
of  the  young  lady  seemed  by  de-  distance  from  the  chariot  which 
grees  to  master  her,  and  banish  went  along  at  its  leisure ;  when 
every  thought  but  one.  Her  eyes  raising  her  head,  Frances  saw 
filled  with  tears — the  tender  lips  through  an  opening  in  the  wood, 
quivered — and  raising  one  hand  to  the  roofs  of  the  small  cottage,  with 
her  brow,  she  cried  silently,  the  which  the  reader  is  familiar, 
large  tears  trickling  between  her  She  checked  her  horse,  and  lean- 
fingers,  ing   her  cheek    upon    her    hand. 

This  access  of  emotion  soon  gazed  for  some  moments  with 
yielded,  however,  and  wiping  the  swimming  eyes,  when  this  last  ob- 
moisture  from  her  eyes,  Fran  ject  bringing  back,  more  forcibly 
ces  entered  the  mansion — looking  than  all  other  things,  the  image  of 
around  as  it  were  for  memorials  Estcourt.  Here  she  had  first  heard 
of  him.  She  seemed  to  seek  him  his  kind  and  sympathetic  voice- 
everywhere — to  strive  to  revive  his  here  had  she  discovered  their  rela- 
outline,  and  impress  it  indelibly  tionship — the  very  roofs  looked  like 
upon  her  heart  It  was  scarcely  him; — and  almost  without  reflec- 
necessary — the  whole  of  this  pure,  tion,  the  girl  touched  her  horse  with 
warm  heart,  was  devoted  to  him,  the  whip;  and  taking  a  bye-road, 
and  could  never  lose  his  image.  through   the    forest,  rapidly   rode 

Thus  step  by  step  the  girl  passed  toward  the  cottage, 
through   the    apartments   he   was        In   a  quarter  of  an   hour   she 

wont  to  use — one  by  one  she  gazed  reached  it;  and  dismounting  with 

at    those    objects  which    brought  the  care    of  a  practiced  rider,  se- 

him,  from  association,  more  vividly  cured   her   horse  and  opened  the 

to  her  memory — and  when  finally  little  gate. 

she  sought  her  chamber,  she  could        As  she  advanced  thus  toward  the 

not  realize  that  he  had  departed; —  familiar  old  building,  the  girl  could 

she   listened  for  his  voice  on  the  not  suppress  the  tears  which  rushed 

staircase,  or  the   footsteps  of  his  to  her  eyes ; — and  at  last  came 

horse  on  the  road  without  a  nervous  tremor,  which  made  her 

Hour  afler  hour  passed  thus —  look  around  for  some  place  to  sit. 
the  girl  remaining  silent  and  mo-  !None  was  visible  without ; — and 
tionless.  Then  she  was  summoned  unconsciously  she  turned  the  knob, 
to  return  to  Williamsburg — all  The  door  opened — Frances  ad- 
were  ready.  She  made  her  pre-  vanced  a  step— and  then  she  stop- 
parations  and  descended  calmly.  ped  as  if  some  magical   spell  had 

Gilbert  and  his  sister  were  al-  arrested  her. 
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Before  her,  in  the  chair  which  I  am  not  very  well  tcy^Aj ;  leaving 
she  had  occupied  on  that  evening  voa  all  has  agitated  me — ^and  this 
of  her  flight — here  now  sat  Est-  house  exerts  a  singular  influence 
court,  with  drooping  shoulders,  list-  upon  my  heart.  If  I  looked  harsh- 
less  hands,  hanging  idly  at  his  side;  ly  at  you,  as  I  fear  I  did,  you  will 
and  a  countenance  which  had  the  pardon  me — will  you  not  ? " 
sir  of  a  somnamhulist's.  His  eyes  His  voice  had  regained  all  its 
were  fixed  with  a  vacant  expres-  sweetness  as  he  ended,  and  looking^ 
sion  upon  the  wall ; — ^his  lips  were  at  the  girl  with  his  kind  sad  eyes^ 
slightly   parted; — crouching    thus  he  added  : 

•8  it  were,  he  would   have  resem-  '   *'  You  do  not  displease  me — no 

bled  a  statue  of  reverie,  had  not  a  indeed   my   dear    Frances.     That 

painful  contraction  of  lip  and  brow,  would  be  quite  impossible.    I  left 

at  tiqies  indicated  the  depth  of  his  my  boat  yonder,  and  came  higher 

▼oful  meditation.    Looking  closer,  to  make  my  farewell  to  some  old 

it  was  plain  that  a  profound  des-  familiar  scenes !     And  now,  pray 

pair  had   plunged   him   into  this  what  could  have  brought  my  little 

abyss  of  thought ; — and  rising  sud-  cousin  to  so  gloomy  a  place  9  " 
denly  with  a  deep  groan,  he  clasped        The  girl  did  not  answer ; — per- 

bis  hands  passionately,  and  strode  haps  she  distrusted  herself;  for  at 

toward  the  door.  this  conclusive  moment  she  felt  all 

The  figure  of  Frances,  standing  her  afiection  for  him  rush  upon  her 

upon    the    threshold,  encountered  in   a  flood  which  made  her  eyes 

bis   gaze ;    and   recoiling  with    a  swim,  and  her  lip  quiver, 
shudder,  he  looked  at  her  in  silence.        £[*)  saw  her  agitation,  and  found 

She  never   forgot    those    burning  it  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend 

eyes,  set  in   the  pale  face-;-those  it 


eyes  which  for  a  moment  looked  at  "  Did  curiosity  make  you  venture 

ber,  as  though   she  had   been   a  so  far  out  of  your  way  9 "  he  said, 

spirit.  gazing  sadly  at  the  drooping  ^ce. 

**Tis  only  me,  cousin,"  murmured  "  I  wished  to  see  the  place  where 

Frances,  coming  to  his  side  and  we  first  met,"  she  murmured  in  a 

taking  his  cold  hand  ; — then  look-  a  voice  nearly  inaudible.    The  ef- 

ing  at  him  with  a  sad  smile  which  fort  was   beyond   her  strength.— 

shone  through  the  tears  in  which  Covering  her  face  with  both  hands 

her  eyes  swam,  as  a  beam  of  April  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 

sonlight  shines  through  rain ;  "  Was  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

it  wrong    in    me    to    come    here  •  Estcourt  felt   a   thrill  of  bitter 

cousin!"  she  said,  **I  am  very  sor-  joy  agitate  his  bosom.    Then  he 

.  ry  if  my  coming  has  displeased  was  something  more  to  her  than 

you."  the  best  beloved  cousin — she  loved 

The  sight  of  the  sorrowful  sweet  him  deeply,  whatever  might  be  the 

ftce  seemed  to   calm  Estcourt  al-  nature  of  that  love.    The  convic- 

most  instantly ; — the  familiar  voice,  tion,  however,  only  added   to   his 

with  its  kind  music,  full  of  a  sad  gloom ;  and,  as  on  a  thousand  oo- 

'inuiqaiiity  and   soothing  softness,  casions  before,  he  saw  the  necessity 

ioled  upon  his  agitated  nerves  like  of  controlling  himself. 

Mpell.    Holding  the  small  fingers  He  would  have  given  all  he  pos- 

in  bis  own,  and   gazing  wistfully  sessed  on  earth  to  have  drawn  the 

into  the  face  of  the  girl,  Estcourt  weak  head  to  his  bosom,  and  wiped 

sud  in  a  low  voice :  away  the  streaming  tears ; — but  by 

**  Pardon  me  Frances — ^I  believe  an  immense  eflfort  he  did  not  ap- 
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proach  the  g^rl,  or  indicate  in  any  "Why  then  engage  yourself?'' 

manner  the  strength  of  his  emotion,  muttered  Estcourt. 

"  There,  dear  Frances  "  he  said  "  Did  not — you  wish  it  ? " 

with  simple  kindness,  "■  do  not  cry.  The  words  were  only  a  murmur ; 

You   wound  me  to   the  heart  by  — the  South  wind  in  the  oaks  could 

those  tears.     Will  you  let  me  go  not  have  been   lower; — and  Est- 

away  with  so  sad    a  memory  ? —  court^s  heart  expanded  with  a  thrill 

Come,  Frances,  dry  your  eyes,  and  of  strange,  wild  joy. 

smile  again — will  you  not  ? "  Tlien  Frank  was  not  his   rival  1 

The  girl  obeyed — and  in  a  few  the   boy   actually  loved   another ! 

moments  had  so  far  checked  her  agi-  He  had  told  hsr  so,  and  she  was 

tation  as  to  be  able  to  look  cal  mly  and  happy  to  be  released ; — h  ad  only 

uncomplainingly  at  her  companion,  entered  into  the  engagement  from 

^You  must  not  seek  these  sad  deference  to  At«  ott^n  wishes !    There 

scenes  and  emotions  in  future,  my  was  then  no  necessity  for  that  long 

dear,"  said  Estcourt,  "  they  are  not  and  painful  exile — he  might  g^ve 

wholesome    for    young    hearts. —  up  all  intention  of  expatriatmg  him- 

Strive  to  imitate  Frank,  who  is  gay  sel^  to  look  in  the  pure  sunshine 

and  happy — as  his  wife,  you  must  of  these  beautiful  eyes !    And  then 

look  bright,  you  know."  came  like  a  lightning  flash,  to  crown 

The  girl  shook  her  head  and  said :  the  whole,  those  words  which  Gil- 

'*  I  shall  not  be  his  wife,  cousin."  bert  had  uttered,  ^  Yes!  she  loves 

**  Not  his  wife  ! "  you!" 

"  No,  cousin — this  letter  will  ex-  Estcourt  was   almost   unable  to 

plain  what  I  mean."  support  the  sudden  weight  of  joy 

And  taking  from  her  pocket  which  seemed  to  crush  him.  His 
Frank's  letter,  the  young  lady  open-  clear  eves  filled  with  a  dazzling 
ed  it  and  handed  it  to  Estcourt  flame — ^is  cheek  flushed  with  emo- 
He  read  it  with  the  greatest  haste  tion,  and  advancing  toward  the 
and  agitation;  and  despite  the  girl,  unconsciously  held  out  his 
angry  flush  which  broke  forth  from  arms,  and  murmured  her  name, 
his  eyes  and  forehead,  he  could  not  The  girl  turned,  as  a  child  does, 
control  the  expression  of  profound  recognizing  one  whom  it  is  a  de- 
delight.  Then  suddenly  letting  his  light  to  obey — a  thrill  of  happiness 
hand  fall,  he  gazed  at  the  girl  and  ran  through  her  frame  at  the  ao- 
said  :  cent   of  3ie  voice — and    beneath 

"Wlien   did   you   receive   this,  Estcourt's  glance,  so  full   of  love 

Frances?"  and  tenderness,  her  face  flushed 

"  To-day,  cousin."  and  then  grew  pale. 

"  And  with  what  feelings  ? "  That    exchange    of   looks    lefk 

"  With — with — some  surprise—  nothing    unexplained — for  it    was 

but ;  must  I  be  frank,  cousin  ?  "  the  glance  of  two   hearts  which 

**  I  pray  you  to  be  so ! "  loved  each  other  more  than  all  the 

**  Then  it  did  not  cause  me  any  world.     All   clouds   were  cleared 

pain — I  am  ashamed  to  say,  it  even  away  in  a  moment ; — the  pure  and 

made  me  happy.     You  will   not  far    horizon    stretched    away,  un- 

understand  me,  and  I  fear  I  shall  touched   by  any  mist  of  doubt ; — 

forfeit    your    good    opinion,"    the  in  that  instantaneous  look,  as  rapid 

girl  went  on  m  a  faltering  voice,  and  brilliant  as  lightning  itself,  two 

"  but — but — I  did  not — love  Frank,  natures  spoke  ; — and  in  a  moment 

cousin  1 "  the  blushing  girl  lay  sobbing  upon 

And  her  eyes  sank  to  the  floor,  the  breast  of  the  true  gentleman. 
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who  loved  her  with  such  pare  de- 

70tiOD. 

There  was  now  no  need  of  any 
eiplanation ;  a  tone,  a  glance  had 
revealed  everything.  A  few  mur- 
mured words  mingled  with  the 
silence  of  the  old  apartment — the 
lips  of  Estcourt  pressed  the  pure 
white  forehead  tenderly ; — ^and  two 
*bearts  long  dissevered  by  mistake, 
'"plighted  their  troth. 

^I  must  not  go,  then  ? "  he  mur- 
mured with  a  radiant  smile,  draw- 
ing the  disordered  curls  from  the 
blushmg  face. 

And  like  the  South  wind  on  the 
trees  came  the  whisper  again: 

"  Oh,  no  I " 


So  ends  our  history — as  we  would 
have  all  human  histories  end ; 
happily. 

In  due  time  Estcourt  and  Fran- 
ces were  married— and,  if  tradition 


and  family  memorials  speak  the 
truth,  they  were  made  wife  and 
hushand.  Frank  was  united  to 
Miss  Ellen  Grafton,  not  long  after 
the  seventh  end  of  the  world  ;  and 
Gilbert  became  at  the  samfttime  hus- 
band of  Mary  Grafton.  The  most 
striking  event  of  all,  however,  was 
the  union  of  Mrs.  McCarton  and 
Mr.  Gounsellor  Lincoln.  That  this 
incorrigible  bachelor  should  have 
yielded  to  the  wiles  of  Cupid  and 
Hymen  was  regarded  in  Williams- 
burg as  the  most  tremendous  •vent 
of  the  period ; — and  single  men  in 
that  borough  still  refer  to  it  with  a 
sensation  of  mysterious  awe  and 
terrified  solemnity.  Frank  went 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Lin<|oln — 
and  marriage  did  not  seem  to  in- 
vade the  profits  of  the  worthies. 

Estcourt  and  Frances  -lived  ^nd 
died  at  Fairfield — and  their  tomb- 
stones, with  those  of  their  children, 
lie  side  by  side. 

Bequiescat  in  Pace. 


SOXNET. 


Ah  ine !  how  sweetly  used  ray  thoughts  to  flow ! 
Even  as  the  viewless  moisture  becomes  dew, 
They  globed  themselves  in  words  of  sunniest  hue; 
But  now  I  labor  with  dull  heart,  and  slow, 
Since  the  long  silence  of  a  voiceless  woe, 
^  ■■  •^  To  weave  my  songs.     Take  not  my  gift  away 

S"*  Oh  God!  or  let  me  chant  one  noble  lay, 

Then  bid  the  angel  leave  me.     Well  I  know 
That  I  have  done  my  art  much  bitter  wrong, 
Yet  touch  my  lips  once  more,  oh  Soul  of*- Song, 
And  whatsoe'er  my  fate  in  life  or  death. 
Loving  or  loveless,  flattered  or  forgot, 
No  discontent  of  mine  shall  e'er  give  breath 
Unto  a  single  plaint  against  my  lot. 
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"  Near  the  mai^n  of  the  lake  rises  a  precipitous  cliff,  one  of  whose  numerous 
projections  overhangs  the  water,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet: 
from  this  rock,  according  to  a  tradition  still  preserved  among  the  Cherokees,  an  In- 
dian girl  threw  herself,  refusing  to  survive  her  lover,  who  had  heen  slain  in  battle 
with  a  neighboring  tribe." — Whtte  s  Indian  Legends. 

Couched  in  the  cloud-empurpled  West 
The  fainting  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 
Where  late  his  golden  glory  slept, 
O^er  hill  and  heath  the  long  mists  crept, 
And  slowly  on  the  dying  day 
9  Came  down  the  evening  shadows  gray. 

No  sound  the  forest's  stillness  stirred. 

Save  when  the  swift-winged  partridge  whirred 

In  startled  flight,  by  tangled  wood 

Whistling  her  mate  and  timid  brood; 

All  was  as  bushed  and  holy  there 

As  one  who  breathes  an  evening  prayer. 

*  But  *mid  that  vast  cathedral  dim 

Woke  with  the  wind  a  vesper  hymn, 
And  from  its  leafy  organs  grand'— 
Touched  by  an  unseen  angel-hand — 
«  With  those  articulate  orisons,  these 

Mingled  their  softer  symphonies.  " 

Darkly  upon  the  lakeU  broad  breast 
The  wavering  shadows  calmly  rest; 
Close  by  its  marge  a  towering  crag, 
Broken  with  many  a  nigged  jag, 
Lifted  its  scarred  and  frowning  face, 
The  guardian  genius  of  the  place. 

The  mellow  eve's  fast-fading  light 
Was  merging  in  the  shodes  of  night; 
By  the  still  wave  a  timid  deer. 
With  lifted  hoof,  and  listening  ear, 
Paused  her  a  moment  on  the  brink, 
Then,  all  assured,  had  stooped  to  drink: 

But  hark !  her  finer  sense  has  caught 

A  quick  alarm;    the  shelter  sought 

Had  scarce  been  gained,  when  from  the  glade 

Forth  tripped  a  lonely  Indian  maid, 

So  light,  so  swill,  so  soft  her  tread. 

The  flower  she  pressed  scarce  dipped  its  head. 

Her  hand  a  broken  willow  bore ; 
The  robe  of  spotted  fawn  she  wore— 
Whose  quaint  device,  with  cunning  skill. 
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Was  wrought  in  bead  and  colored  quill — 
Over  her  faultless  shoulders  flung, 
In  soft  and  graceful  foldings  hung. 

Stained  mocsens  of  the  roe  confined 
Her  tiny  feet ;  a  necklace  twined 
Of  plaited  hair  and  ocean  shell, 
Rose  with  her  dusky  bosom's  swell; 
Those  midnight  locks  that  round  her  float 
Would  shame  the  raven's  glossy  coat. 

Not  surer  is  the  wild-goat's  tread 
Than  her  firm  foot,  as  swift  she  sped 
From  crag  to  crag,  till  'gainst  the  sky 
So  motionless  to  human  eye 
She  seemed,  as  if  some  god  had  there 
Turned  her  to  stone  in  act  of  prayer. 

With  arm  outstretched,  and  form  elate, 
Like  one  who  rules  in  queenly  state. 
Mutely  awhile  she  paused ;   at  length. 
As  though  her  dauntless  will  new  strength 
Had  gathered  from  its  stem  intent. 
The  maiden  poured  her  wild  lament.  • 

"  My  eagle-chief!  on  battle  plain 
Thy  war-whoop  ne'er  shall  ring  again. 
When  foeoien  close  in  desperate  strife, 
And  warriors  strike  for  fame  and  life^ 
And  victor  shout,  and  vanquished  cry. 
Swell  in  the  mad'ning  revelry. 

"  Ah !  broken  is  thy  useless  brand, 
And  nerveless  now  .the  sinewy  hand 
And  stalwart  arm  whose  feeblest  blow 
Nor  hope  nor  succor  left  the  foe ; 
The  light  of  that  fierce  eye  has  paled. 
Beneath  whose  flash  the  stoutest  quailed. 

**Eyes,  that  grew  soft  with  tenderest  love 
When  gazed  the  eagle  on  his  dove : 
Those  tones,  for  otliers  fraught  with  fear. 
Fell  but  in  whispers  on  my  ear, 
And  thou,  the  bravest  of  thy  band. 
Trembled  if  I  but  touched  thy  hand. 

J_ ' "  "  Never  again  i&  joyous  chase 

Thy  supple  limbs  shall  urge  the  race, 
Outstripping  far  the  fleetest  wind 
That  followed  laggardly  behind ; 
The  lordly  bison  now  may  roam 
Unharmed  through  his  broad  prairie  Inmie. 
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"And  neyer  more  my  willing  feet 
Shall  run  thy  dear  return  to  greet. 
When,  richly  laden  with  the  spoils 
Of  glorious  war's  triumphant  toils, 
Thy  weary  steps  have  homeward  turned 
To  where  the  wigwam  fires  burned. 

"  Nor  e'er  may  mortal  maiden  see 

Such  form  of  matchless  symmetry, 

Ravished  forever  from  my  sight  » 

Since  that  accursed  and  cruel  night. 

When,  by  the  swift  E-no-ree's  wave. 

They  laid  thee  in  thy  lonely  grave, 

"  With  bow,  and  spear,  and  dinted  shield. 
Crimsoned  on  many  a  bloody  field. 
And  trusty  steed,  and  faithful  hound, 
Slain  by  the  swelling  burial  mound. 
Whose  happy  shades  have  joined  once  more 
Their  master  on  the  spirit  shore. 

"  But  I  no  longer  share  thy  fame ! 
And  shall  I  brook  the  indignant  shame 
9f  mating  with  some  lesser  chief, 
Or— fearful  doom— in  bitter  grief, 
Thus  keep  for  aye  my  virgin  state> 
*  Bereaved,  forsakes^  desolate? 

"  Shall  I  refuse,  when  but  this  steep 

Divides  our  love,  to  take  the  leap? 

No !  by  yon  blessed  silver  grove. 

Expectant  of  thy  lingering  love 

Thou  wait'st,  and  swift  to  share  thy  home,  ^ 

My  spirit's  lord,  I  come,  I  come! " 

She  ceabed — the  dizzy  height  is  bare—  i| 

A  dark  mass  hurtles  through  the  air— 

A  startling  plash— «  bubbling  cry — 

The  deep  tide  closes  sullenly— 

The  widening  circles  seek  the  shore. 

And  all  is  silent  as  before. 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

NO.  VII. 

Lyons,  May  25th,  1856. 

After  ten  days  of  incessant  travel,  the  Crimea,  telling  of  his  battles — 
making  from  60  to  200  miles  a  a  very  well  educated  gentleman 
day,  in  carriage,  stage,  or  steam-  from  Toulouse,  who  gave  me  a  lee- 
car,  not  to  count  the  walking  ture  on  French  Literature,  and  af- 
tbrough  vineyards  and  various  ter wards  sent  me  a  tick()t  to  the 
towns  to  see  the  curiosities  and  an-  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Academic 
tiquities,  I  had  fixed  upon  the  day  des  Jeux  Horeaux,"  at  Toulouse, 
when  I  should  arrive  at  Lyons  as  a  which  is  the  oldest  literary  society 
holiday.  But,  unfortunately,  the  in  Europe,  and  the  only  remaining 
rains  which  have  prevailed  unin-  monument  of  the  celebrated  Trou- 
temiptedly  in  this  district  for  the  badors ;  and  an  extemporising  poet, 
last  fifteen  days,  and  which  have  who  invited  us  into  the  cmn  to 
produced  a  great  freshet  in  the  listen  to  him,  and  offered  to  make 
Rhone,  still  continue,  and  I  am  any  given  number  of  verses,  of  any 
compelled  to  keep  my  holiday  in  a  required  number  of  feet,  on  any 
little  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  subject  that  the  company  would 
(tie  ffotel  de  Univers.  Under  these  propose;  who,  however,  unfortu- 
circumstances,  in  order  to  make  the  nately  for  me,  met  with  the  usual 
time  pass  as  agreeably  as  possible,  fate  of  genius,  and  failed  to  obtain 
I  have  imagined  myself  sitting  in  an  audience-^a  circumstance  which 
the  front  piazza  at  R.,  ju^t  after  sun-  the  conducteur  of  the  diligence  re- 
set of  a  May  evening,  and  I  think  gretted  exceedingly,  assuring  me 
I  hear  you  complaining  of  the  mo-  that  he  was  a  most  excellent  poet ; 
notony  of  my  description  of  vine-  and,  after  chatting  with  a  farmer 
yai^HsAnd  enquiring  if  I  shut  my  about  his  vines  (I  am  not  going  to 
ey^ld  everything  except  stony  soil  tell  you  what  he  told  me),  I  gave 
andlittleinsignific-ant  looking  vines,  myself  up  to  the  sunshine,  a  bad 
dl  bare,  knotted  and  gnarled.  I  cigar,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
annre  you  I  have  seen  and  ob-  banks  of  the  Garonne,  which  was 
served  a  great  many  other  things,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  ex- 
but  that  I  did  not  feel  like  writing  citement  of  passing  under  a  sus- 
about  them,  as  they  have  been  de-  pension  bridge,  of  which  there  are 
scribed  over  and  over  again,  by  a  great  number  on  the  river,  and, 
every  traveller  from  Caesar  to  Mur-  as  there  was  a  freshet  at  the  time, 
niy.  However,  I  will  allude  to  a  we  were  obliged  to  lower  the  smoke 
few  of  the  most  striking  objects  on  stack  in  order  to  get  through,  and 
the  route,  as  seen  from  other  than  then  only  by  a  tight  squeeze. 
an  Ocnological  point  of  view.  The  scenery  is  varied.  There 
J^ *  To  commence  with  the  Garonne :  are  spreading  prairies  on  a  level 
Wner  observing  my  compagnons  de  with  the  swollen  stream,  planted  in 
voyage  on  the  little  steamboat,  Lucerile  and  crossed  by  rows  of 
(whose  great  length,  compared  with  poplars  and  aubiers.  The  former 
its  extreme  narrowness,  would  ren-  are  trimmed  to  the  very  tops,  so 
der  it  a  curiosity  on  American  wa-  that  you  have  a  tree  sometimes 
terS))  among  them  a  soldier  from  sixty  reet  high  without  a  limb,  and , 
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only  a  few  sraall  branches  covered  ered  villages.  Turn  back  to  the 
with  three  or  four  handsfnll  of  eleventh  century,  when  the  castle, 
leaves,  forming  a  sort  of  top  knot,  in  all  its  power,  stood  there  upon 
Ther^areswanapsedged  with  atree  the  heights,  and  the  feudal  lord 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  marshalled  his  mailed  knights  and 
as  our  (K)tton  tree,  and  which  filled  stout  men-at-arms,  to  repel  some 
the  air  with  its  white  furzy  bl(5t>ras,  hostile  chief — or  in  his  turn  to  head 
and  there  are  hills  of  considerable  a  foray  into  the  surrounding  coun* 
height,  which,  coming  down  from  try.  Or  see  him  lead  forth  to  the 
one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  sound  of  horn  and  hounds,  his  reti- 
seem  lo  endeavor  to  catch  and  hem  nue  of  "  faire  ladyes  "  and  galUnt 
the  river  in.  This  it  adroitly  avoids  gentlemen  and  gentle  minstrels,  to 
by  winding  its  folds  around  their  the  chase — and  mark  how  the  poor 
bases,  and  sometimes,  when  they  villagers  tremble  as  the  warlike  ar* 
have  pushed  too  far,  the  stream  has  ray  passes,  or  gaze  with  amazement 
torn  them  away  and  left  a  jagged  at  the  display  of  beauty  and  mag- 
bluff  of  jutting  rocks,  a  couple  of  nificence. 

hundred  feet   high,   to   mark   the  On  the  same  day  you  might  have 

boundary  she  has  put  to  their  ad-  seen  an  ambling  priest,  left  by  the 

vance.  "  gay  companie,"  descending,  with 

It  is  on  these  hills  that  the  trav-  difficulty,  the  rocky  hill-side.  He 
eller  remarks,  now  and  then,  a  makes  his  way  into  the  narrow 
ruined  town* or  dismantled  wall  that  vale,  and  greets,  with  a  hearty  wel- 
indicates  the  site  of  an  old  feudal  come,  a  strange  looking  party  of 
castle.  Frequently  their  moulder-  way-worn  travellers,  whom  he  meets 
ing  battlements  will  be  seen  hang-  there.  They  wear  swords  and  ar- 
ing  over  a  sheer  precipice,  as  if  mour,  but  there  is  a  monastic  air 
thoy  were  searching  for  the  houses  about  them  which  makes  you  think 
of  the  hamlet  which  had  first  found  they  may  be  monks  disguised,  and 
shelter  under  its  protecting  wall,  as  you  turn  round  you  see  where 
but  which  had  long  left  it  to  place  they  have  been  unloading  their 
themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the  asses,  the  ground  covered  with 
lomhardo-gothic church,  whose  stee-  utensils  of  all  queer  shapes, 
pie  and  cross,  rise  from  the  narrow  Who  are  these  men  ?  What 
gorge  below.  And  when  you  look  brought  them  afar  off  here  into  this 
at  these  little  crowded  villages,  you  lonely  region,  the  daily  scene  of 
can  almost  imagine  that  you  see  robbery,  strife,  and  bloodshed?— 
them  on  th»^  move,  circling  round  These  are  the  brothers  of  the  old 
and  clustering,  like  a  fiock  of  rice-  and  respectable  order  of  Free  Ma- 
birds,  as  close  as  can  be  to  the  sons,  who,  educated  in  the  bosom 
church,  while  some  stragglers,  less  of  the  church,  make  their  way  into 
active  or  more  timorous,  had  come  the  most  remote  countries  to  erect 
sliding  down  the  steep  slope,  edifices,  the  most  perfect  that  have 
crouching  behind  till  the  roof  been  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  for 
touches  the  hill-s'de,  and  lengthened  the  worship  of  "  a  young  Jew  with 
out  two  or  three  stories  in  front,  as  light  hair,"  who,  1000  years  before^ 
if  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  descent,  had  preached  to  a  few  fishermen 

There  is  a  mora)  of  profound  im-  and  abandoned  women  of  Judea, 

port  for  those  who  will  listen  to  it.  and  had  suffered  an  ignominious 

in  these  deserted  castles,  these  old  death  on  Mount  Calvary, 

grey  churches,  and  these  moss-cov-  The  priest  blesses  the  ground,  and 
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the  quaint  lodking  artisan  travel-  found  I  woald  haye  to  roake  a  par- 
lers  call  down  the  villagefB  to  assist  ticular  study  of  the  language  in 
them  in  quarrying  the  stone  and  order  to  read  it,  so  different  is  it 
raising  the  walls  of  the  same  church  from  French, 
that  yon  nee  standing  there  under  The  people  of  this  country  are 
the  hill.  And  when  it  was  fin-  strongly  attached  to  their  native 
ished,  there  came  other  priests,  who  soil,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the 
preached  to  the  villagers,  and  spirit  of  emigration ;  indeed,  so 
narsed  them  when  they  were  sick,  strong  is  this  feeling,  that  I  was 
and  comforted  them  when  they  told  of  several  instances  in  which 
were  distressed.  In  time,  it  turned  young  men,  who  had  been  drafted 
out  as  you  see  it  now.  The  great  into  the  army,  had  sold  everything 
lord,  and  Lis  strong  castle,  and  bis  to  raise  1,000  francs,  to  pay  a  sub- 
sturdy  warriors,  have  passed  away,  stitute,  in  order  to  escape  the  five 
for  the  power  was  a  selfish  power ;  years  service.  They  are  generally 
and  the  church,  which,  besides  its  well  dressed.  They  live  in  stone 
religion,  nursed  and  fostered  the  cottages,  and  whenever  I  met  them 
great  principles  of  human  associa-  in  the  vineyards,  I  never  failed  to 
tion,  and  the  love  of  man  for  man,  remark  a  basket  under  the  hedge, 
still  stands ;  and  the  villagers  have  from  which  projected,  on  one  side, 
gathered  round  it,  to  seek  counsel,  a  bottle,  and,  on  the  other,  a  loaf 
aid  and  comfort.  of  bread,  cut  in  half,  and  enclosing 

All  throagh  this  country  the  a  good  sized  chunk  of  salt  pork, 
people  speak  two  languages,  the  Leaving  Toulouse,  of  which  I 
PiUois  and  the  French,  the  latter  have  before  spoken,  at  eleven  in 
indeed  but  imperfectly,  and  some-  the  morning,  I  descended  from  the 
times  not  at  all.  Every  district  has  diligence  at  7^  p.  m.,  at  Carcas- 
its  peculiar  Patois,  but  there  is  a  sonne,  notwithstanding  a  pressing 
general  character  belonging  to  them  invitation  from  the  conducteur  to 
all.  Those  which  I  have  heard,  ride  with  him  to  Perpignan,  on  the 
being  spoken  in  a  country  lying  borders  of  Spain,  which  we  w^uld 
between  Spain  and  Italy,  bear  a  have  reached  at  ten  the  next  morn- 
great  resemblance  to  those  two  Ian-  ing,  and  where,  he  assured  me,  I 
guages.  And  the  reader  of  Rabe-  would  find  abundance  of  fine  cher- 
laia,  and .  old  French,  will  catch  a  ries,  strawberries,  and  good  wiile. 
great  many  words  which  have  been  The  next  morning  I  occupied 
changed  in  modern  times  by  the  myself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  walk- 
suppression  of  letters  and  syllables,  ing  over  the  old  town  of  Carcas- 
The  pronunciation  is  flowing  and  sonne,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
well  articulated ;  thus  the  expres-  the  modern  town,  and  situated  on 
sion  toute  de  suite,  which  the  Pa-  a  high  hill,  commanding  a  view  of 
risians  render  in  two  syllables,  is  the  snow-covered  Pyrenees.  The 
pronounced  in  Languedoc,  tout-e-  history  of  tliis  old  fortress  is  sin- 
de-suii-e,  making  five  syllables.  As  gular  It  was  first  built  by  the 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  aa-  Romans,  who  raised  here  a  temple 
.1|pr  in  the  Patois — a  barber  of  to  Apollo.  After  them  succeeded 
Agin,  who  has  written  several  vol-  the  Visigoths,  who  were  in  turn 
umes  of  poetry.  His  name  is  Jas-  replaced  oy  the  Saracens.  Charle- 
min ;  he  is  still  living,  and  has  ac-  magne  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and 
quiredgreatreputation  by  his  verses,  in  the  eleventh  century  the  Free 
I  intended  to  get  a  volume,  but  I  Masons  erected  a  Catholic  Church. 
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It  partiinpated  in  the  ttniscfles  of  for  the  alk-wom,  b^ns  to  make 
the  Albi^iues,  aod  these  eariy  re-  its  appearance,  and,  as  I  approached 
formers  of  the  charch  were  driven  the  Rhone,  I  encountered  nunieroas 
oat  bj  Simon  de  Monfort,  who  con-  orchards  of  them.  That  ni^ht,  at 
demned  four  hundred  of  them  to  one  o^cIock,  I  took  the  malle  potte 
be  burnt  After  the  inquisition  for  MontpeKer,  which  I  reached  the 
had  eradicated  the  heresy,  Carcaa-  next  morning  at  seven.  So  rejoiced 
Sonne  experienced  no  new  religious  was  I,  in  reaching  once  more  the 
revolution  until  the  French  revolu-  conntry  of  railroads,  that  I  lost  no 
tion,  when  the  church  was  dedica-  time  in  taking  my  ticket  for  Nismes. 
ted  to  the  Ooddem  of  Reason.  The  conntry,  from  the  Mediterra- 

In  yisiting  the  churches  of  nean  to  Bordeaux,  is  traversed  by  a 
France,  the  traveller  is  frequently  canal,  which  enters  the  Graronne 
arrested  by  observing  an  empty  some  forty  miles  above  the  city. — 
nif'he,  a  defaced  wall,  a  broken  AH  the  way  along  the  road,  I  saw 
statue,  or  a  tomb  (whether  he  vi:iit  the  embankment  of  the  railroad, 
the  crypts  of  St,  Denis,  where  re-  which  will  be  completed  from  Mont- 
posed  the  ashes  of  the  French  pelier  to  Bordeaux,  in  two  years. 
Kings,  from  Clo vis  to  Louis  XV,  or  Europe  is  twenty  years  behind 
the  most  obscure  country  grave-  America  in  railroads — that  is,  as  re- 
yard)  which  has  been  wrenched  gards  their  number;  in  quality, 
open  and  robbed  of  its  contents.—  the  European  is  much  superior. — 
And  if  he  asks  his  guide,  who  did  Everywhere  there  is  a  double  track, 
that?  the  answer  is,  the  Revolu-  and  the  roads  are  walled  or  hedged 
tionists — the  worshippers  of  the  in,  and  faced  with  gravel  and  stones 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Let  those  to  obviate  the  dust,  from  which 
who  would  reduce  Religion  to  Ra-  travellers  suffer  so  much  in  our 
tionalisro,  weigh  well  the  terrible    country. 

events  of  the  epoch  of  the  worship        From  Nismes  I  went  to  Avignon, 
of  this  Goddess.  and,  resting  only  an  hour,  I  look  a 

The  same  day,  I  hired  a  cabrio-  cabriolet  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
let  to  carry  me  to  Narbonne,  about  of  some  eighteen  miles,  to  the  foun- 
forty  miles  distant.  Although  the  tain  of  the  Sorgue  (Surgere,  lat.) 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  I  was  in  the  valley  of  Vaucluse  (Valle 
surprised  to  find  our  road  lined  Clausa),  to  render  homage  to  the 
with  olive  and  almond  trees;  the  memories  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
latter  were  full  of  fruit,  which  re-  When  we  were  still  some  eight 
sembled,  in  appearance  and  size,  miles  distant,  the  driver  called  my 
young  peaches  in  the  month  of  attention  to  an  immense  funnel- 
May.  The  tree,  altogether,  is  the  shaped  cavity  in  the  side  of  the 
facsimile  of  the  peach,  and  I  see  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  he  told  me,  I  would  find  the  cele- 
a  row  of  almond  trees  in  the  or-  brated  fountain,  the  source  of  the 
chard  at  R.,  or  what  would  be  bet-  swift  green-colored  stream  along 
ter  still,  a  row  of  olive  trees.  In  whose  banks  we  were  driving, 
the  fields  I  also  observed,  among  It  was  towards  evening  when! 
the  wheat  and  elsewhere,  an  im-  reached  the  little  hotel,  in  the  cen- 
mense  number  ^f  wild  poppy  tre  of  the  gorge,  shut  in  on  all 
flowers,  which  I  first  noticed  at  sides,  save  the  narrow  entrance 
Toulouse,  and  which  have  followed  through  which  we  came,  by  pre- 
me  all  the  way  round  by  Marseilles  cipices.  I  descended,  shivering  with 
to  Lyons.     Here,  too,  the  mulberry,    cold,  from  the  voitur^  and  took  my 
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path  along  the  stream,  a  short  turn  to  refredi  the  distant  prairies,  and 

ID  which  brought  me  face  to  face  bring  flowers  and  fruit — so  like  his 

with  the  swift  mountain   torrent,  thoughts  pouring  themselves  out  in 

dashing  down  in  a  foamring  cascade  verse — so  like  himself,  the  gloomy, 

from  the  bare  face  of  the  rock.    A  remote  mountain  goif  e.  listening 

few  hundred  yards,  and  I  stood  by  to  the  murmurings  of  his  life's  cur- 

the  side  of  a  spring,  some  four  feet  rent     I  don't-  know  what  Fd  have 

in  diameter,  and  so  concealed  by  thought  of  next,  when  I  was  star- 

the  focks  that  you  do  not  see  it  Ued  by  hearing  jLhe  atones  rolling 

antiryou  stand  upon  its  edg^e.    As  below  me,  and  looking  round,  saw 

I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  noisy  a   miserable  little  dwarf,    hideous 

catanict  to  its  still  source  of  un-  even  for  a  dwarf,  begging  me  for 

fathomed  depth,  with  glossy  sur-  alms.     I  flung  the  end  of  my  cigar 

face,  unbroken   by  a  ripple — save  into  the  Sorgue,  and,  remembenng 

on  the  very  e<lge,  where  it  dashes  the  mountain  trout,  and  eels,  and 

down  with  thundering  rapidity,  to  the  oray-fish,  which  the  good  land- 

coone  away  among  the  green  fields  lady  of  the  Auberge  had  promised 

of  Provence — and   to    the    over-  me  for  dinner,  I  descended  quickly 

hanging  masses  of  bare  rock,  that  and  made  my  way  to  the  hotel, 
seem  ready  to  fall  and  close  forever       No  sooner  had  I  commenced  my  ' 

the  exit  to  this  wild  turbulent  force  dinner  than  a  ray  of  light  burst  in 

that  comes  welling  out  from  the  upon  me.    The  story  of  Laura  and  . 

very  entrails  of  the  earth,  a  feeling  I^trarch  is  all  a  fable.     He,  good 

of  terror    made  me   recoil.    The  man,  frequented  this  delicious  spot, 

next  instant  I  had  clambered  up,  not  to  sigh  over  an  unhappy  pas- 

Q|)on  a  rock  that  overhangs   the  sion,  but  to  enjoy  the  delicacies  of 

spring,  and  embrace<l,  in  a  single  eels,  trout,  and  cray-fish.     He  was 

coup  (Togil,  the  winding  gorge  that  fond  of  company  at  meal-times,  a 

comes  leading  up  to  the  fall.  feeling  peculiarly  strong  in  him,  as 

I  sat  there  and  smoked  my  cigar,  you  will  see  from  the  stress  he  lays 

and  thought  of  the  Poet  and  his  upon  it  in  bis  letter  to  posterity. — 

solitufl© — of    the    April    morning  Laura,  a  lady  who  lived    in  the 

when'  he  first  saw  Laura  enter  the  neighborhood,    and    who,   besides 

Church   of  St.  Clare,  and  of  the  the    charms    of  her  conversation, 

twenty-five   years  of   unparalleled  doubtless    possessed    an   excellent 

love ;  of  what  Socrates  says  of  this  cook,  as  we  are  informed  that  she 

feeling  in  the  divine  dialogues  of  was  a  model  of  a  housewife,  was 

the  Pbsedrus  and  the  Banquet,  and  ardently  affected  by  Petrarch  for 

of  how  like  the  Poet's  soul   was  these  reasons,  in  themselves  amply 

this  deep,  silent  source,  and  the  suflScient  without  the  assistance  of 

bounding  stream  that  left  its  lipa  any  mawkish  sentimentality. 


NO.  y  II  I. 

Venice,  Dec.  28. 

Dear :  I  will  not  attempt  which  you  should  receive  ray  long 

to  tell  you  how  many  times  I  have  delayed  reply  to  your  letter, 

commenced  to  write  to  you   and  The  h«rdships  which  I  have  en- 

heen  interrupted.    At  last  I  had  countered  since  I  left  Munich,  to 

fixed  f pon  Ti^te  as  the  spot  from  my  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Adriatic,  surpass  descriptioD.  We  bayonets  glistening  in  the  light  of 
started  from  that  city,  (a  Peruvian  the  wax  tapers, 
and  myself,)  in  an  uncommonly  Arrired  at  the  hotel,  the*  first 
heavy  post-wagon,  on  runners — for  thing  you  do  is  to  form  the  ac- 
the  whole  country  was  covered  a  quaintance  of  the  porter.  He  lives 
couple  of  feet  with  snow.  The  in  a  little  room  with  a  glass  door, 
paoe  of  this  was  the  slowest,  some  just  by  the  entrance,  ready,  lilee 
three  miles  an  hour  or  less,  and  at  some  huge  spider,  to  pounce  upon 
every  relay  we  stopped  more  than  the  traveller  whom  fatigue  and  hun- 
half  an  hour.  Nothing  in  Ger-  ger  have  forced  to  seek  slfelter 
many  comes  up  to  time.  Nothing  there.  Worse  even  than  the  cruel 
goes  fast.  Having  invented  the  spider,  it  is  this  monster's  trade  not 
clock,  this  people  seem  to  consider  only  to  suck  and  squeeze  all  he  can 
it  their  privilege  to  smoke  and  out  of  the  traveller,  but  also  to 
drink,  and  waU^h  the  hands  go  cause  him  to  spend  as  much  as  pea- 
round.  They  are  not  lazy.  There  sible  in  every  other  way,  just  as  the 
is  always  motion,  but  so  dragging,  physicuan  orders  the  patient,  whose 
so  slow  1  Pei-fect  rest  would  be  circulation  is  slow,  to  be  put  into  a 
preferable.  After  ten  hours,  we  hot  bath  before  he  is  bled.  Habit 
'found  the  snow  was  melting,  and  accustoms  us  to  all  things,  and  we 
then  came  thirty-nine  long  nours  get  used  after  a  while  to  being 
of  cold  and  damp  discomfort,  for  cheated.  But  to  see  your  body  and 
we  were  so  seated  that  we  could  soul  coined  into  miserable  sous,  for 
not  stretch  our  limbs— our  knees  this  man's  pitiful  gain,  surpasses 
wedged  against  the  board  in  front,  human  endurance.  Your  very  life 
our  heads  almost  touching  the  top,  does  not  overbalance  a  farthing  in 
and  no  earthly  chance  for  a  change  his  eyes.  One  example  is  sufficient, 
of  position.  Night  and  day,  over  A  stranger  in  a  city  of  700,000 
that  waste  of  melting  snow,  and  souls,  dusty  and  fatigued,  you  de- 
under  a  grey  leaden  sky,  we  sire  a  bath ; — ^nothing  easier — he 
dragged  on.  At  last  we  were  in-  knows  the  very  best.  He  puts  you 
formed,  by  jolting  over  the  large  in  a  hack  and  spends  you  five  miles 
round  stones,  that  we  were  ap-  (quadruple  hack-hire)  to  a  most 
preaching  Vienna.  Arrived,  with  miserable  bath,  and  the  people^  in- 
difficulty  we  pulled  our  stiffened  structed  by  him,  charge  you  three 
limbs  out  of  the  narrow  box,  and,  times  the  price.  Defend  yourself, 
putting  our  effects  on  a  wheel-bar-  I  defy  any  living  being  to  do  it — 
row,  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  And  so  in  everything.  He  is  al- 
the  hotel.  ways  on  the*  alert  to  sacrifice  you 
What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  Vi-  for  the  most  paltry  gain.  You 
enna,  or  of  Austria?  Imagine  a  cannot  even  purchase  your  safety 
church,  with  a  barrack  on  one  side  of  him,  no  more  than  a  fiy  could 
and  a  hotel  on  the  other ;  facing  leave  one  of  his  legs  for  black  mail 
this  a  palace,  with  two  loaded  can-  in  a  spider's  web. 
non  at  the  door,  flanked  by  a  guard  At  Vienna  I  met  with  our  Min- 
house  and  a  bureau  of  police ;  at  ister.  Col.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  I 
every  door  a  soldier  with  a  sword  had  never  known  him  before,  but 
and  musket  Even  in  the  Church,  on  finding  out,  accidentally,  my 
on  Sunday,  during  service  and  be-  name,  he  received  me  most  kindly, 
fore  the  high  altar,  you  will  find  a  He  invited  me  to  dine,  aiid  after- 
file  of  the  military  drawn  up,  their  wards  to  sup  with  him.    He  is  the 
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first  official  of  our  Government  to  we  turned  our  eyes  from  tlie  snowy 
whom  I  haye  owed  any  thanks.  summits  above  us,  towards  which 
Well,  I  must  tell  you  something  our   winding    way   was  reaching, 
of  Vienna.     It  consists  of  a  central  and,  looking  down  these  precipices, 
nocleua,  ^rdled  tightly  by  an  im-  descried  in  the  ^orge  beneath,  and 
mense  ditch  and  high  rampart. —  many  hundred  feet  directly  under 
Beyond  this,  a  broad  open  belt,  and  us  the  station  we  had  left   some 
then  come  the  thirty-four  suburban  half   hour    before.      Its    tortuous 
cities,    comprising  six-sevenths  of  course,  its  lofty  stone  arches  bridg- 
the  population,  and  containing  all  in^  the  chasms,  its  numerous  tun- 
that  is  interesting,  except  the  pal-  nels  piercing    the    flanks  of   the 
aces,  goveniment  buildings,  and  the  mountain  or  running  through  mass- 
immense  houses  of  the  nobility. —  es  of  overhanging  rocks,  and   its 
These  latter  are  found  in   the  nu-  shelving  grades  suspended  between 
clens,  or  old  town.    Here  the  build-  two  precipices,  gave  it  rather  the 
ings  are  only  remarkable  for  their  appearance  of  some  Titanic  stair- 
great  size.     One  might  think  that,  case,  than  that  of  a  railroad.     The 
formerly,  they  constituted  but  one  long  gorges,  the  ruined  castles  cap- 
mass,  and  that,  afterwards,  like  the  pinjo:  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
mud  on  the  river  banks  when  ex-  under  tie,  and  the  towns  dwindling 
posed  to  the  sun,  they  had  (not  away  in  the  distant  valleys,  all  com- 
crystalized,   for  that  would  imply  bined,   we  could  not,  but  for  the 
something  of  regularity,)  but  split  whistle  and  the  deep  breathings  of 
up  in  cakes,  leaving  spaces  that,  by  the  locomotive  echoing  along  the 
courtesy,  might  be  called  streets,  mountain  sides,  have  believed  that 
Call  them  streets  if  you  wi.sh,  but  it   was  in  reality  a  railway  over 
they  are  among  streets  what  Baron  which  we  were  traveling.    Then 
Munchausen's  three  sticks,   which  came  fourteen  hours   of  German 
were  so  crooked  they  could'nt  lie  staging.     There     was    no    other 
still,  were  among  sticks  in  general ;  chance,  and  so,  with  enlarged  ton- 
seareely  one    exceeds  a  hundred  si  Is  and  a  raging  headache,  I  took 
yards  in  length,  and  the  houses  of  my  place  at  5  p.  m.,  just  behind 
the  town    are   numbered   straight  the  driver,     pt  is  night  here,  by 
through  without  any  reference  to  the  way,  at  4  p.  m.,  at  thi»  season, 
them;  and  you  are  constantly  try-  and  in  Venice  I  must  light  my  can- 
ing in  vain  to  find  No.  1181,  <kc.,  die  at  2  p.  m.     There  is  less  light 
a.b.or  A.  B.    The  living  is  dearer  in  Venice  than  in  any  other  city, 
here  than  in  any  place  I  have  been  There  is  no  use  for  it,  the  people 
to,  and,  as  the  young  Emperor  has  only  come  out  at  night  and  go  to 
joined  the  Jesuits,  the  amusements  bed  late  in  the  morning.]     In  front 
are  poor  enough  to  be  held  highly  we  were  protected  by  a  leather  cur- 
retpectable.  tain,  which  was  buckled  tight.    My 
After  resting  and  getting  clothes,  companion  was   the   Secretary   of 
4c.^  I  started  for  Trieste.     The  first  sonie  Archduke  Max  or  other,  was 
part  of  the  route  was  by  rail,  and  very  affable,  and  gave  me  an  excel- 
4most  extraordinary  railroad,  being  lent  cigar.     But  the   old   ruffian, 
tlie  first  that  has  cleared  a  moun-  warmly  clad  from  the  crown  of  his 
tain  range.    The  elevation  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  in  in- 
gnde   is    sometimes    more    than  numerable    furs,   kept  exclaiming 
ninety  feet  to  the  mile,  and,  as  we  how  hot  it  was,  and  pushing  his 
steamed  along  the  mountain  ledges,  side  of  the  curtain  open.    Warm  I 


I 
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The  snow  a  foot  deq>,  and  driv^ing  moantain  and  wave,  an^  I  had  seen 

then,  with  ibe  terrible  wind  which  a  sun-riee  on  the  Adriatic !     There 

Bweeps  over  this  country,  right  into  was  a  dramatic  effect  in  these  phe- 

our  faces.  .The  snow  ceased,  and,  nomeoa,  which, magnificent  asthej; 

towards  moi'ning,  the  wind  increas-  always  are,  I  have  never  seen  else- 

ing,  suddenly  I  opened  my  swollen  where,    and   which   I   cannot   de> 

eyes,  and  looking  down  the  moun-  scribe.     Certainly,  it  was  such  an 

tain,  saw  in  the  distance  rows  of  influence  that  made   the   nations 

gas  lights.    It  was  Trieste !  and  the  whfch  of  old   beheld  these  grand 

cold  moon  overheati  lighted  up  the  scenes,  in  these  same  regions,  &ncy 

shipping  that  was  floating  upon  the  that  they  stood  in  nekrest  relation 

Adriatic.  with    supernatural     powers;— and 

The  re.4t  of  that  day  I  slept^  and  whoever  has  floated  on  the  Adriatic 

the  next  morning,  just  as  the  grey  at  sunrise,  might  well  believe  that 

light  of  the  dawn  was  extinguish-  Neptune  was  a  god  and  Aurora  a 

ing  the  moon^s  beams,  I  followed  goddess. 

my  baggage  to  the  steamer  for  Seven  hours  more  and  Venice 
Venice.  As  we  steamed  out  into  was  before  us — the  fair  dauo^hter 
the  deep,  blue  Adriatic,  the  scene  and  spouse  of  the  Adriatic.  Alas! 
was  magnificent.  The  sky  was  I  am  no  poet,  and  I  must  shook 
\iWthout  a  cloud.  Trieste  was  be-  you  with  my  own  impressions. — 
hind,  in  the  angle  of  two  mountain  Between  the  ^'City  "  and  the  ^^Sea,'' 
ranges,  one  of  which  shut  out  the  I  should  have  thought  tliat  the 
'  Eastern,  the  other  the  Northern  first,  if  either,  was  the  "mother.^ 
horizon ;  before,  was  the  sea,  cov-  There  she  sits,  drawn  up,  gloomy 
ered  with  innumerable  boats,  of  and  silent,  save  where  some  crumb- 
quaintest  rigging.  ling  palace  wakes  the  ripple  of  her 

It  was  still  dark  at  Trieste  when  canals;  and  there  beyond,  rolls  the 

the  deep  orange  tints  in  the  East,  sea,  as  light,  and  free,  and  blue,  as 

defining  with  a  double  line,  as  it  when  the  first  sunbeams  fell  upon 

were,  the  blue  crests  of  the  Illyrian  it.     Do  you    know    how    Venice 

mountains,   announced   the    rising  struck    me   first,   when   I   landed 

sun.   The  tints  deepened ;  suddenly,  among  the  gondolas  on  the  riazza, 

the  highest  of  the  snowy  summits  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and 

to  the  North  lighted  up,  and  the  il-  the  two  columns,  and  the  bronzed 

lumination  spread  from  it,  as  from  Lions,  and  traversed  the  Place  St 

a  centre,  to  the  other  heights. —  Mark,  and  looked  upon  the  famous 

The  sleeping  clouds,  first  white,  Basilique,  and  the  Carapanilla? — 

then  rosy,  floated   up  from  behind  Hold  your  ear  close,  then,  and  let 

the  Eastern 'mountain.    The  deep  me  whisper  it,  for  it  is  blasphemy, 

color  of  the  land,  and  sea,  and  sky ;  and  must  not  be  spoken  loud.     She 

the  castles  and  fortifications  on  the  looked — alas!  that  I  should  say  it, 

heights;  the  dreamy   city  below,  after  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 

and  the  fantastic  boats  that  were  Byrons,  the  Shelleys,  the  Rogers\ 

moving  to  and  fro  around  us,  all  the  Hobhouses,  and  the  Hunts — 

joined  to  make  me  feel  that  the  like  a  fish-woman,  who,  having  ac- 

next  moment,  and  Guido's  Aurora  cumulated  a  fortune  in  the  oyster 

would  realize  itself.     One  spot  of  trade,   arrays  herself  in   gorgeous 

intense  splendor  appeared,  then  a  apparel ;  but  corpulence  and  long 

hemisphere,  then  a  globe  of  fire,  habit  hinder  her  from  quitting  the 

and,  quicker  than  thought,  a  flood  dear  spot  which  has  witnessed  her 

of  sunbeams  poured  <  down    over  success,  and  so  she  cpmes  ba'Rc  and, 
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with  all  he^  finery,  squats  ipoum-  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  my  eyes  - 

liiUj  down  upon  a  bank  of  oyster-  but,  miud  you,  tell  no  body  what  I 

shells,  and  sticks  her  naked  feet  say,   for  poet,  historians,   and  ro- 

joto  the  mud.  mance  writers,  all  tel^a  different 

There  is  not  a  pedestal  to  all  the  tale,  and  the  reader  is  shocked  or 

columns  which  adorn  Venice.    The  carried  away  by  the  rehearsal  of 

&ir  daughter  of  the  Adnatic  hides  its  tragedies  or  its  love  scenes, 

her  feet  in  the  still  water  of  the  Its  love  scenes  1 — I  assure  you  I 

lagoons;  and  when   she   comitiits  envy  none  of  the  heroes,  for  I  have 

the  impropriety  of  displaying  her  never  seen  such  a  number  of  ugly 

ankles,  you  are  struck  with  the  re-  and  dirty  female  faces.     A  pretty 

flection  that  water  does  not  always  Veneiian  remains  for  me  yet  to  see. 

wash  clean.  The  women,  cold  as  it  is,  walk  the 

You  cry  Infidel,  and  Heretic,  and  streets  with  bare  heads  ^d  shoes 

Goth,  but  do  not  too  severely  cen-  turned  down  at  the  heel;  and  the 

sure  me  for  my  seeming  insuscepti-  men,  I  do  not  think  would  be  ad- 

bility  and   hardness  of  heart.     I  mitted  into   any   other  European 

have  seen  all  the  sights,  read  most  city  that  I  have  yet  visited, 

of  the  stories,  and  even  sketched  It  has  been  remarked  that  Venice 

the  prettiest  balconies  and  columns  looks  like  a  retired  Pirate,  and  I 

of  Venice.    You  like  it  better,  or  think  I  can  see,  everywhere,  ufl- 

I  do,  as  it  becomes  more  familiar  mistakable  traces  of  the  opulent 

to  you.    You  cease  to  be  pained  tradesman.     Old  as  was  its  aristoc- 

by  the  dwarf  pillars  of  the  Palace  racy — doubling,  in  length  of  pedi- 

of  the  Doges,  and  the  dumpy  San  gree,  the  most  ancient"  families  of 

Marco,  with  its  golden  Mosaics,  its  Northern  Europe-r-their  lives  were 

two  hundred  columns  of  every  color  spent  in  driving  bargains  that  ill 

and  shape,  like  so  many  sticks  of  cultivate  men  in  lordly  sentiments 

candy,  overcoming,  by  its  quaint-  and  manners, 

ness,  the  bad  impression  which  the  Venice  is    dull,    although    the 

impurity  of  its  style  has  made  upon  Court  is  here,    and,   except    one 

Jim.    Then  you  come  to  enjoy  its  laughable  scene,  my  Christmas  was 

canals,  so  sombre,  so  silent,  so  sad.  duller  than  a  Philadelphia  Sunday. 

No  eound  save  the  occasional  plash  The   Emperor  and    Empress  had 

of  oars;  no  moving  thing,  save  the  managed  somehow,  to  get,  upob- 

dark  gondola  glidmg  past  like  a  served,  out  of  the  Palace  and  across 

hearse;    and,    on    all    sides,   the  into  the  Church.     Very  soon  the 

gloomy  palaces,  rising  balcony  and  people  on  the  plaza  found  out  that 

colonnade  above  balcony  and  col-  they  were  there,  and  collected,  in 

onnade;   door,  and   window,   and  great  crowds,  to  see  them  return, 

balustrade,  loaded,  with  ornaments,  Mass  was  over.     No  Emperor  ap- 

tod  realizing  all  the  queerest  phan*  peared  ;    the   greatest  excitement 

tasies  that  ever  guided  a  pair  of  prevailed ;  the  people  running  first 

diriders  over  paper.  to  one  door  and  then  to  the  other, 

These  palaces  look  deserted,  but  while    I  imagined    the    Emperor 

report  tells  you  that  the  descendants  dodging  about  among  the  pillars 

of  the  Doges,  and  of  Roman  Con-  inside.     At  last  he  found  it  was  of 

wis,  sit  shivering  within  their  bare  no  use  to  play  longer  at  hide  and 

valla.    To  my  notion,  there  is  no  seek,  and  so,  with  his  wiib  on  his 

style  of  architecture    in   Vepice,  arm,  he  slipped  out  of  a  side  door; 

only  a  style  of  architectural  orna-  but  the  people  saw  him,  and  they 

ment^  Such   appears  the  famous  rushed  round^from  the  main  portal, 
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and  formed  socb  a  crowd  Ihat  the  features,  aiid  resembles  her  mother, 
illustrious  couple  could  barely  make  the  Queen  of  Bavaria.  She  has 
their  way  through.  that  peculiarly  yellow  tint,  which  / 
He  was  dressed  like  a  common  think  interesting.  By  the  by,  I 
soldier,  in  the  long  grey  overcoat  found  the  bronze  horses,  four  in 
and  small  glazed  cap.  He  is  rather  number,  on  the  Church  St  Mark, 
above  middle  height,  slender,  and  just  where  I  always  said  they  were, 
his  face  has  something  pinched  up  I  am,  moreover,  confident  that  we 
about  it,  which  would  have  mad&  stopped  before  at  the  Hotel  Da- 
you  say  he  was  decidedly  bad  look-  melli,  on  the  quai  des  — ,  be- 
ing, and  his  eyes  were  swollen  as  yond  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  and 
though  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the  the  prisons  as  you  go  from  the 
night  before.  He  was  not  shaved,  great  canal.  I  went  there  for  a 
and  looked  as  though  he  was  not  letter,  and  the  landlord  said  my 
washed.    The  Empress  has  pretty  name  was  familiar  to  him. 
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——'Mid  the  waves 
Of  the  Mgean  bosomed  id  the  calm 
Of  everlastiog  Summer,  sleeps  an  Isle 
Whereon  the  Ocean  ripples  into  music — 
Through  whose  luxurious  wilderness  of  blooms 
The  soft  winds  sigh  their  breath  away  in  dreams ; 
Where  tempests  that  had  run  a  fell  career 
In  other  regions,  and  on  distant  seas 
Howled  'round  the  drowning  mariner,  expire 
To  the  mere  ghosts  of  a  departed  sound ; 
Melodious  apparitions,  the  fine  spell 
Of  whose  ethereal  and  balm-laden  breath 
Wakens  a  thousand  delicate  symphonies,— 
A  realm  where  the  still  genius  of  all  joy 
Reigns  in  a  region  worthy  of  her  smiles, 
The  Elysium  of  the  waters, — the  crowned  Queen 
Of  the  visible  Universe,  a  jewel  set 
To  gem  the  billows'  melancholy  brOastt 
The  embodiment  of  visionary  gleams 
Caught  in  entranced  review,  a  Place 
To  live,  to  love,  to  die  in,  and  revisit 
From  the  sad  vale  of  shadows  with  a  touch 
Of  mortal  fondness  overmastering  death. 
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CRIMES   WHICH  THE   LAW    DOES   NOT   REACH.. 

WO.   I .  —  OOS  SIP. 

"Mrs.  Turner,''  announced  the  Greene;  *'I  really  don't  care  to 

servante  hear — " 

A  bustling,  active  old  lady,  in        "  Well,  well.     And  so,  you  won't 
black,  a  widow's  cap  surrounding  give  anything  to  this  Society  ? " 
a  common -pi  ace  face,  entered,  with        ^I  did  not  say  thai     Mrs.  Man- 
hasty  steps,  a  quiet,  silent  room,  ners  was  speaking  to  me  the  other 
where  sat  its  mistress,  Mrs.  Greene,  day  about  the  good  that  might  be 

**Dear  Mrs.  Greene,"  she  said;  done,  for  a  poor  girl  came  to  her, 

*I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  at  with  no  revelations,  but  an  anxious 

home.    .How   are    you?      Well?  desire  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  gain- 

and  Mr.  Greene  and  the  dear  chil-  ing  a  livelihood." 
dren?"  "Oh!  Mrs.  Manners  I    She  had 

"All  of  us  are  well,  thank  you,"  better  look  nearer  home  for  reform, 
replied  Mrs.  Greene,  as  she  put  There  is  that  daughter  of  hers,  El- 
aside  her  book,  slightly  contracted  leu.  If  all  I  hear  of  her  is  iruel 
her  eyebrows,  and  drew  forward  a  why  they  say  she  has  young  men 
chair.  at  all  hours  of  the  night  walking 

**  Now,  it  seems  an  age  since  we  in  and  out — " 
met.    It  does  me  good  to  see  you."        "My  dear  Mrs.  Turner!"  cried 

A  bow  from  the  lady.    "I  hope  Mrs.   Greene,  deprecatingly ;  "let 

JOQ  will  be  as  glad  to  see  me,  when  me  entreat  you  uot  to  repeat  such 

I  tell  my  errand.     You  know  /  idle  tales  about  a  young  girl." 
never  make  fashionable  calls.     Be-        At  this  instant  the  door  again 

tween  my  poor  and  my  sick,  my  opened,  and  the  servant  introduced 

time  is    always    taken   up.     The  Miss  Welsby.     Whe^as  Mrs,  Tur- 

^ world'  has  no  charms  for  me:  I  ner  was  short,  stout  and  bustling, 

want  you  to  give  something  to  the  Miss  Welsby  was  tall,  angular  and 

'Ladies   Society  for  the  relief  of  deliberate.     She  was  received  very 

Seamstresses.'"  formally,  but  politely,  by  the  hos- 

"With  pleasure."  tess,  with  cries  of  delight  by  the 

'*0h,  my  dear  friend!  how  very  other  guest 
good  you  are.     And  can't  you  help        "Ah,  I  am  ahead  of  you,  you 

the  ^Association  for  visiting  Mag-  see,  Katy." 
dalens?'     Some  people  object   to        "Yes.    What  have  you  got?" 
this  Society,  but  really  it  does  a        "Oh,  Mrs.  Greene  has  promised 

great  deal  of  good — and  tlie  thinga  me  everything," — winking  at  Mrs. 

we  find  out !    you  can't  tell  how  Greene — "  hav'nt  you  ? " 
many  of  our  worthiest  citizens  we        "  All  the    forei^    charities,  as 

nnmask  by  just  asking  a  few  ques-  well  as  the  doifiestic  ones  ?  " 
tioBs!"  "Why,  no.     You  can  have  the 

** Indeed."  foreign,  if  you  won't  interfere  with 

"Yes,  indeed.     Why  it  was  only  my  domestic." 
raterday     I    heard     that    Silas        "Then,  Mrs.  Greene,  please  set 

iBroughton,  whom  we  all  think — "  down  your  name  in  these  books," 

**  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Mra.  producing  half  a  dozen  little  green 
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covered  pamphlets.    ^  Here  is  the  sabdu^e  fhte   sparkle  of  {ler   keen 

'Stocking  Fund,'  and  the 'Pocket  little  eyes.    "Here  is  a  fine  story 

Handkerchief  Fund,'  AfC,  and  here  about  Ellen  Manners.     She  and — ^ 

is  a  bund  I©  of  Tracts  which  you  "Spare  me,"  again   interrupted 

will  allo^  bie  to  leave  for  your  Mrs.  Greene.     "I  have  an  odd  be- 

children.     What  do  you  suppose  I  lief  in  the  adaptation  of  the  old 

heard   as  I    was  coming   here?"  proverb,  *the  receiver  is  as  bad  as 

turning  to  Mrs.  Turner,  and  lower-  the  thief.'     In    tales    of  scandal, 

in  her  voice.  *she  who  listens  is  as  bad  as  she 

"  What  ? "  who  relates.'     I  have  laid  down  a 

"  Something  awful  about  Ellen  po«^itive  rule  for  myself.     I  will  not 

Manners.'^  '  be  the  recipient  of,  any  more  than 

"You   don't  say  so,"  said  Mrs.  I  would  be  the  first  to  tell,  a  disa- 
Turner  eagerly,  with  ra^liant  visage,  greeable  story — true  or  false." 
hitching' up  her  chair,  while  Mrs.  "lam  sure  I  never  have  been 
Greene  left  the  room  to  get  her  accused  of  scandalizing  my  neigh- 
purse,  bors,"  said  Mrs.  Turner,  a  little  af- 

"I  met  Emma  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  fronted. 
Thoma^on  their  way  home  from  '  "  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent " 
prayers;  they  wanted  to  sciold  me  — murmured  Mrs.  Greene  to  her- 
Ibr  being  absent,  but  I  showed  them  self,  at  the  unconscious  effect  pro- 
what  I  had  been  after,  and  they  duced  by  her  visitor's  ignorance  of 
then  told  me  that  Ellen  Manners  the  English  language.  "By  your 
and  Julia  Darnell  went  two  nights  love  of  slandering,  you  are  cer 
ago  to  the  Theatre  alone,  with  Wil-  tainly  scandalizing  me,"  she  thought 
Ham  Ford  and  that  dressed- up  fool  "Here  is  five  dollars,"  she  con- 
Charley  Cheston.;  they  got  into  a  tinued  aloud;  "pray  dispose  of  it 
carriage  afterwards,  and  drove  for  me  on  your  lists — and  here  is 
Heaven  knows  where,  but  at  three  the  same  sura  for  yours.  Miss 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  carriage  Welsby." 

brought  home  Ellen  Manners  dead  Both    ladies    were    profuse    of 

drunk — drunk,  my   dear,  so   that  thanks,  and  in  their  joy  imraedi- 

she  could  not  st*ind,  her  dress  half  ately  ''gave  tongue." 

torn  off,  and  she  was  lifted  into  the  "This  has  been  a  fortunate  call 

house   by   a   strange  woHian  and  for  ns.     I  am  so  glad  T  came  here, 

that  Darnell  girl,  as  quietly  as  pos-  instead  of  going  to  see  a  sick  girl 

sible,  and  the  carriage  moved  off  in  Smith's  Alley.     She  is  dying  of 

at  a  snail's  pace,  so  that  her  poor  consumption.     A  most  interesting 

mother  might  know  nothing  of  this  young  creature;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 

frolic,  I  suppose."  see   her.     She    can't    last    much 

"I  always   said  so!"  exclaimed  longer." 

Mrs.  Turner,  triumphantly;  "that  "Oh!  you  mean  Betsey  Martin, 

girl   was  bound  to  go  wrong.     I  Yes,  I  heard  of  her,"  chimed  in  the 

never  failed   yet    in   prophecying  Welsby.     "  Very  low  indeed,  she 

such    things.     Do  you   hear  this,  is.     I  heard  you  had  her  in  chsTge 

Mrs.  Greene.     What  did  I  tell  you  — ^you   converted    her,  too,   did'nt 

just  now  ? "  you  ?     Mrs.  Ranleigh  told  me,  and 

"Something  pleasant,  I  see  by  by  the  by,  have  you  heard  of  Mrs. 

your  face,"  said  Mrs.  Greene, as  she  John   Douglas's    last?     Oh!   that 

resumed  her  seat.  woman !     Mrs.  Ranleigh  says,  that 

"  Not    exactly    pleasant,"    con-  she  gave  a  riddle  to  guess  at  the 

tinued  the  brisk  widow,  striving  to'  Assembly  Ball,  the  other  night,  to 
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a  p«rtj  of  joung  men — ^the  most  "  well,  we  will  remember  you  in  our 

outrageous  thing — I  can't  say   it  prayers.     You  are   a  worldly  wo- 

aloud,''  and  with  unusual  rapidity  man  yet,  my  dear  young  friend, — 

she  whispered  something   to   her  but  we  will  hope  to  bring  you  to 

friend,  wno  cried,  "  You  don't  say  us,  before  long." 

80?    Well,  that  beats  everything.  "Yes,  my  dear  child,  for  you  are 

Let  me  hear  it  over — I  did'nt  ex-  a  child  to  me,"  and  Mrs.  Turner 

actly  catch — ^  and  the  worthy  and  took  up  the  strain.     "  I  often  think 

pious  matron  listened  more  care-  of  the  state  of  your  soul ;   night 

folly  to  a  riddle,  "  too  outrageous  to  and  morning  I  remember  you,  and 

be  spoken  aloud."  wish  that  *you  were  altogether  such 

"  Now,  Mrs,  Greene,  what  would  as  we  are.' " 

yon  say  to  this.     Why  is — "  "Oh,  it  will  come,  it  will  come," 

"You  really  must  excuse  me,"  Miss  Welsby  patronizingly  put  in, 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Greene,  with  evi-  "  She  will  find  out  the  hollownessof 
dent  disgust  "T[  always  close  my  temporal  things.  By  the  way, 
ears  instinctively  when  I  hear  Mrs.  Carter  <fe  Johnson  have  failed ; 
John  Douglas's  name,  for  two  rea^  tfiey  say  they  can  meet  their  liabil- 
sons:  the  first,  that  never  was  there  ities,  but  a  little  bird  whispered  to 
a  woman  so  persecuted  and  pur-  me,  that  Mrs.  Carter  spends  thou- 
sued  by  the  grossest  stories  as  that  sands  on  her  dress,  and  Carter  him- 
lady,  who  constantly  hears  of  things  self  is  every  night  at  the  faro-table. 
about  herself,  newer  to  her  than  Good  bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Greene, 
they  are  to  her  informers ;  or  else  God  bless  you ;  you  shall  have  my 
where  her  share  of  the  anecdote  is  prayers,"  and  with  the  air  of  a 
no  more  than  your  own — some-  saint,  who  had  by  this  promise  en- 
thing  that  she  has  unwisely  re-  sured  Paradise  to  the  fortunate 
peated  to  some  tale-bearinff  friend,  one  whose  name  would  be  thus  em- 
Secondlr,  because  she  is,  which  you  balmed,  Miss  Welsby  stalked  out, 
doubtless  do  not  know,  an  intimate  followed  by  the  hasty  trot  of  her 
and  cherished  acquaintance ; "  and  suitable  colleague. 
feuriy  worn  out,  Mrs.  Greene  rose,  "  Insuflerable  creatures !  "  ex- 
with  heightened  color,  and  an  unmis-  claimed  Mrs.  Greene,  as  the  door 
takable  intention  of  saying  "good  closed  upon  them.  "They  set  my 
morning."  teeth  on  edge,  these  women,  until  I 

Unabashed,    her    guests    arose  can  scarcely  control  myself.    Phar- 

likewise;   they    really  .  could  not,  isees!    with   their   prayers!    their 

"aa  Christiana,"    they    afterwards  charities,  and   their  hideous  slan- 

said,  "quarrel  with  a  woman,  how-  dersl     What  have  they,  I  wonder, 

ever  rwde,  who  paid  down  ten  dol-  against  that  poor  child,  Ellen. — 

lars  so  cheerfully."  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  listened, 

** Thank  you  again,  my  dear  Mrs.  so  as  to  be  prepared.    But,  d  quai 

Greene;  our  little  charities,  little  bon?    As  well  attempt  to  stay  the 

enough   they    are" — uplifted   eyes  onward,  dashing   wave   with    my 

and  Dodding  head — "would  flour-  bare  palm,  as  stop  these  righteous 

iah,  if  we  met  often  with  such  lib-  ladies'  tongues!" 
erality.    I  will,  I  assure  you,  speak 

of  this  about"  *          *          *          ♦          * 

"Pray,  don't    Pray  don't  speak  ♦          »          »          »          « 
of  me  at  all." 

**Ah!  modesty,  modesty!"  Miss  Three  months  after  this  visit, 

Velaby  said,  wilii  a  grim  smile ;  Mrs.  Greene  wrote  three  copies  of 
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the  following  letter ;   one  she  re-  urged  it,  and  the  party  was  made, 

tained,  another  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Townsend's  carriage  first  called 

Mrs.   Turner,   the   third   to    Miss  for  Miss  Darnell,  and  with  himself, 

Welsby :  the  two   girls,  and  William  Ford, 

inside,  and   Charles  Cheston  upon 

Madam:  A  fortnight  since  I  at-  the  box,   they    proceeded    to   the 

tended  the  wedding  of  Julia  Dar-  Theatre.     He  then  took  them  to 

nell — this  morning,  I   followed  to  his  house  for  a  supper,  to  conclude 

her  last  home  the  mortal  remains  the  evening, 
of  Ellen  Manners — both,  your  vie-        While   chatting    gayly    of  the 

tims.     I   cannot  tell   which   cere-  play  and  the  actors,  some  allusion 

mony  brought  the  dreariest  feelings  was  made  to  Fuseli's  illustrations  of 

to  my  heart,  the  saddest  tears  to  Shakspeare.     Ellen  knew  the  vol- 

my  eyes!     *The  long  arm  of  the  ume  she  wished, and  exactly  where 

law,'  as   it  is  called,  will   not  be  it  stood  in  her  uncle's  library. — 

stretched  out  to  grasp  you, — yet,  Taking  a  candle,  she  went  to  get 

the  hungry  boy  who  steals  a  loaf,  it,  and  in  a  moment  they  heard  a 

or  the  woman  who  in  desperation  stifled  scream.    She  had  fallen  from 

strikes  a  fatal  blow,  is  arraigned  to  the    tall    book-case,    tearing    her 

answer  at  the  bar  of  human  justice  dress,  dnd  injuring  her  side,  which 

for  a  crime  committed — and,  won-  struck  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the 

derful  inconsistency,  you  escape  un-  table.     In  the  midst  of  acute  pain, 

scathed !  she   incessantly  said,  **  I  must  go 

Three  months  ago,  two  young  home  presently,  but  don't  tell  raa- 

girls, smilingly  and  innocently,  were  ma."     The  young  men   went  off. 

enjoying  the  life,  the  sunshine,  and  Julia  remained  with  her,  and  when 

the  youth  which  God  had  given  the  pain.had  somewhat  abated,  her 

them.     Ellen  Manners  was  beauti-  uncle  was  obliged  to  comply  with, 

ful  and  frolicsome,  as  so  candid  and  her  urgent  request  that  she  should 

true  a  young  creature  merited  to  be  taken  home.     They  lifted  her 

be.    The  girlish  blush  which  dyed  into  the  house  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 

her  cheek  at  every  instant,  proved  sible,  assisted  by   Mr.  Townsend's 

to  the  most  careless  eye  how  keen  housekeeper,  who  went  along  with 

and  sensitive    were    her   feelings,  them. 

while  secure  in  her  bright  purity,        By  the  next  day,  her  side  being 

she  held  a  fearless  brow  for  the  still  painful,  a  physician  was  sent 

world's  admiration.    Julia  Darnell  for,  remedies  used,  and  the  inflam- 

was  grftver  and  prouder:  smiling  mation   was  subdued.    In  a  week 

in  response  to  her  friend's  mirthful  she  would,  her  Doctor  asserts,  have 

laugh,   and    bending   a  haughtier  been  perfectly  well.      Alas!    you, 

glance  than  ever  beamed  from  gen-  madam,   became   then   the  execu- 

tle  Ellen's  eyes.  tioner  of  a  helpless,  lovely  creature, 

So  they  passed,  hand  in  hand,  who  had  never  harmed  you — who, 

good  and  gay,  and  gracious.  probably,   had  never  seen  you, — 

Three   months   ago,  one  night,  Whispers,  false   and  horrible,  afc- 

when   Mrs.  Manners  was  just  re-  tached  themselves  to  these  innocent 

covering  from  a  short  but  severe  names — slanders,  too  vile  to  repeat, 

illness,  her  bachelor  brother,  Mr.  withered  their  fair  reputations. — 

Townsend,  insisted  upon  taking  El-  Ellen   Manners  and  Julia  Darnell 

len  to  the  Theatre;  she  was  pale  were  the   themes  of  every  ribald 

from  attendance  upon  her  motner,  tongue,  and  to  you  is  due  the  merit 

and  needed  change.    Mrs.  Manners  of  having  assiduously  disseminatedi 
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** sowing^    broadcast,"   words    that  with  whto  cosos  ^crowning    her 

blasted,  injuries  that  destroyed. —  sunny.  Mr.     You  have  murdered 

Even  to  her  sick-room,  came  the  both. 

murmur  of  this  muttered  vileness —  Man's  justice  will  not  reach  you : 
the  drooping  flower  heard  and  God's  vengeance  surely  will  over- 
faded.  It  can  surprise  no  one  who  take  you — unless  you  repent  Put 
knew  her  nervous,  excitable  nature,  aside,  while  there  is  yet  time,  the 
The  mind  preyed  upon  the  bo<ly —  Pharisaical  belief,  that  because  you 
the  body  acted  upon  the  mind,  wear  straight  skirts  and  a  sombre- 
This  tender  blossom,  reared  with  hued  bonnet — because  you  say  your 
utmost  care,  never  before  shaken  prayers  daily  in  the  market  place, 
by  the  rude  wind  of  slandering  and  listen  while  the  ear  of  Heaven 
women's  tongues,  could  not  bear  is  vexed  with  long  exhortations — 
this  undeserved  shame.  Ellen  Man-  because  you  visit  the  poor,  and  beg 
ners  died — the  only  daughter  of  alms  for  them,  you  are  pious  and 
her  mother,  "  and  she  a  widow."  charitable. 

Julia    Darnell    has    not    been       Not  so :  the  most  frivolous  ^  wo- 

touched  in   health,  but    a   bitter  man  of  the  world,"  who  has  ono^ 

blight  struck  her  down.   Her  father  in  very  agony  of  spirit,  called  upon 

is  stern  and  fierce,  and  the  maiden  God's  grace  to  preserve  her  from 

aant  who  regulates  the  household,  sin  and  temptation — who  keeps  her 

made  her  feel  that,  justly  or  un-  tongue  from  evil-speaking,  her  mind 

justly,  the   world's  ban   was  upon  from   evil-thinking,  of  her  neigh- 

ner.    She  has  married  hastily — I  bors — is  as  far  better  than  you,  you 

hope  wisely.     I  saw  the  one  in  her  and  your  compeers,  as  Heaven  is 

orange    blossoms   and   her  bridal  higher  than  Hell, 
veil,  teariess  and   proud ; — I  saw  Annb  Marion  Grbbne. 

the  other,  in  her  little  white  shroud,        Cutkbert  st^  May,  185 — . 
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The  zephyr  that  toys  with  thy  curls 

Will  caress  them  though  chided, 
And  my  heart— can  it  help  it— must  love, 

Though  that  love  he  derided. 
Be  it  welcome  or  not,  it  is  thine ; 

Thou  may*st  not  accept  it, 
But  I  give  without  hope  of  return, 

And  thou  can'st  nat  reject  it. 

It  shall  gird  thee,  and  guard  thee  with  prayer, 

In  thy  joy  and  thy  sorrow. 
It  shall  float  through  thy  visions  at  night, 

And  greet  thee  the  morrow. 
It  shall  bend  in  a  Heaven  of  song 

Like  a  rainbow  above  thee, 
And  thy  lip  when  it  murmurs  my  verse 

Shall  say  that  I  love  thee. 
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WHAT     IS  POETRY? 

There  are  certain  operations  of  composition  in  verse.  Hence,  the 
the  human  mind  upon  itself  and  general  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
the  world  without,  which,  when  by  his  article — a  dissatisfaction 
they  take  form  and  body  in  Ian-  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by 
guage,  have  been  denominated  Po-  many  who,  displeased  they  scarcely 
etry.  To  describe  the  nature  of  knew  why,  and  dimly  conscious  of 
these  operations,  in  a  single  defini-  the  true  faith,  were  yet  unable  to 
tion,  has  long  been  the  aim  of  the  find,  in  their  own  undefined  no- 
philosophical  critic.  No  perfectly  tions,  a  logical  refutation  of  the 
satisfactory  definition  has  yet  been  heresy.  The  genuine  lovers  of  po- 
attained.  We  could  quote  a  score,  etrv  feel  that  its  essential  charac- 
gathered  from  different  sources —  tenstics  underlie  the  various  forms 
all  more  or  less  wide  of  the  mark,  which  it  assumes.  Ask  any  man 
As  we  recall  them,  we  are  reminded  of  sensibility  to  define  poetry,  and 
of  a  childish  search  once  actually  he  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  you 
commenced  by  ourselves,  after  the  some  idea,  vague,  doubtless,  and 
pot  of  gold  which  is  said  to  lie  shadowy,  of  that  which,  in  hit 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbows,  imagination,  constitutes  its  spirit. 

A  writer  in  the  July  number  of  The  few  poets  who  have  attempted 

this  Magazine  has  attempted    to  to  solve  the  question,  have  looked 

settle  the  question.  rather  into   themselves   than  into 

By  very  improperly  making  po-  the  poems  which  they  have  writ- 

etry- the  antithesis  of  prose  (prose,  ten.  One  describes  poetry  as  *' emo- 

as  Coleridge  justly  observes,  being  tion   recollected    in   tranquility;" 

properly  opposed  only  to  metre),  another,  as  "  the  recollection  of  the 

and  by  confounding  the  subjective  best  and  happiest  hours  of  the  best 

with   the  objective  of  poetry,  he  and  happiest  minds."    These  defi- 

has  arrived,  with  some  plausibility,  nitions — if  definitions  they  can  be 

at  what  be  offers  us  as  a  definition  called — are  inadequate  enough ; — 

of  poetry.    It  is,  in  reality,  an  ex-  but   they   indicate,  correctly,    we 

tremely  poor  dictionary  definition  think,  the  direction  in  which  the 

of  a  poem.  distinctive  principle  of  poetry  is  to 

The  truth  is,  the  writer  has  alto-  be  sought 
gether  mistaken  the  question.  That        It  is  time  that  we  should  place 

question  is,  as  we  have  already  im-  the  argument  which  we  are  dis- 

plied,  not  how  to  define  the  forms  cussing  before    the    reader.    We 

of  poetry,  nor  how  to  distinguish  shall,  perhaps,  omit  a  passage  here 

poetry  from  prose  (the  philosophic  and  there,  but  the  reader  has  only 

critic  would  as  soon  think  of  con-  to  turn  to  the  July  number  of  thia 

trasting   a  virtue   with  a  colour),  Magazine  to  see  the  argument  in 

but  what  is  that  element  in  human  extenso: 
nature — what,  we  repeat,  are  those  ..  ^^^   ^  •     r»    j     <» 

operations  of  the  human  faculties,  ^*^'  **  Poetry  F 

which,   when   incarnated   in  Ian-        ^^It  will   help  us    in   knowing 

guage,  are  generally  recognized  as  what  it  is,  to  determine  first  what 

poetry.  it  is  not    It  is  not  the  nature  of 

The  theory  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  thoughts  expressed  that  makes 

poetry  is  a  mere  synonym  ifor  a  a  book  a  poem.    It  is  not  beauty  of 
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imagery,  nor  play  of  fancy,  nor  cal  form,  by  the  commonest  hand 
creative  power  of  imagination,  nor  even,  the  prose  is  changed  into 
expression  of  emotion  or  passion,  poetry^  the  words  remaining  the 
-aor  delineation  of  character,  nor  same : 
force,  refinement  or  purity  of  lan- 
guage, that  constitutes  the  distine-  "  We  lead  your  fooUtepa  to  a  mountain 
tive  quality  of  poetry.    Because  it  t  u    •  .i.   c   .         .  u  *   i 

^  J      i.     1     X   xi  Lanonous  on  the  first  ascent,  but  else 

18  evident  that  tliere  are  passages  So  smooth,  so  green,  so  foil  of  goodly 
in  prose  capable  of  being  compared,  sights, 

in  all  these  properties,  not  disad-  ^^^  sounds  melodious,  that  the  harp  it- 

vantaffeoualy,  with  the  noblest  pro-  /^  mi.  .  i_      • 

J     ^.^        m\1  .      ^  4  Or  song  of  Orpheus,  not  more  charming 

auctions  of  the  ancient  or  modern  seemed." 

muse.     Take  for   an  example  of  , 

beautiful  imagery,  the  often  quoted       **But  if  it  is  not  the   thought, 

passage  from  Milton's  Tractate  on  sentiment  or  iraaojery,  either  grand 

Education,  where  he  expatiates  on  or  beautiful,   that  makes  tlie  dls- 

the  delights  of  learning :    '  I  will  tinctive  quality  of  poetry,  what  is 

lead  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious,  it  that  does  ?     If  the  distinguishing 

inde^,  on  the  first  ascent,  but  else  property   be  not  in  the  substance, 

so  smooth,   so  green,   so   full   of  it   must    be   in   the  form  of  the 

goodly  prospects    and    melodious  work;  if  not  in  the  conceptions,  it 

Bounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  must  be  in  the  words  that  express 

of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charm-  them. 

ing ; '  or  Burke's  eulogy  on  the  ad-       "  But  the  words  of  a  language 

venturous  hardihood  of  the  seamen  are  common  to  prose  and  poetry, 
of  America,  or  his  description  of       **  It  must  be,  then,  in  the  form  of 

the  French  Queen,  &c.  arranging  words  that  we  find  the 

"Where,  in  poetry,  shall  we  find  peculiar  something  that  constitutes 

invention,  fancy,  imagination,  more  poetry ^ 

abundantly  exhibited  than  in  the        With  a  few  more  remarks,  not 

writings  of  Defoe,  or  Fielding,  or  very  material  to  the  argument,  the 

Scott,  or  Dickens  ?    *     *     *    And  writer  concludes  that  poetry  may 

yet,  unless  it  be  metaphorically  to  te  defined  "  as  the  expression,  by 

sustain  a  theory,  no  one  calls  Tom  words,  of  thought  or  emotion,  in 

Jones,  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Ivan-  conformity  with  metrical  and  ry  th- 

hoe,  a  poem.^  mi  cal  laws." 

Then  follow  two  quotations  from       The  sophistry  of  this  argument 

the  Bible,  which,  in  spite  of  the  lies  principally  in  a  very  illogical 

sublimity  of    the    one,    and    the  confusion  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by 

beauty  of  the  other,  are  pronounced  the  terms  poem,  and  poetry.    The 

(and  we  make  no  dangerous  ad-  italics,  which    are  our    own,   are 

miaaon  in   saying  very   properly  meant  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

pronounced)  to  be  "  prose,  never-  reader  to  the  repeated  change  from 

theless,"  one  tenn  to  the  other,  as  if  they 

**  A  prose  translation   of  the  II-  were  identical   in   signification. — 

iad,  containing  every  sentiment  and  The  writer  would  have  us  infer  that 

description,     faithfully     expressed,  because   it  is   impossible   to    call 

WttW  Tiot  be  a  poem.    The   pas-  Ivanhoe  a  poem,  it  must  follow  that 

nge  from   Milton,  if  turned  into  it  do»fS  not  contain  a  single  element 

his  own  sonorous  verse,  would  be  of  poetry.     And  in  a  passage  which 

oi  genuine  poetry  as  the  Comus  or  we  have  not  quoted,  he  seems  to 

Paradise  Lost    Turned  into  metri-  insist  that  because  ^  no  one  can 
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deny  that  the  work  of  Lucretius  is  tion,  What  is  poetry  ?  is  very  nearly 
a  poem ;  ^  we  are,  therefore,  to  in-  the  same  with,  What  is  a  poet  ? 
fer  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  The  distinctive  qualities  of  poetry 
end,  it  is  all  poetry.  We  shall  en-  grow  out  of  the  poetic  genius  it- 
deavor  soon  to  show  the  absurdity    self. 

of  these  conclusions,  if,  indeed,  this  The  ground  of  the  poetic  char- 
simple  statement  be  not  all  that  is  acter  is  a  more  than  ordinary  sen- 
necessary  to  condemn  them.  sibility.      Other  qualifications,  in- 

The  reader  ought  also  to  ob-  deed,  are  ne<*.e8sary  to  complete  our 
serve,  without  our  aid,  that  the  wri-  idea  of  the  poet,  but  for  the  ends 
ter  sets  out  with  the  notion  tacitly,  of  our  argument,  it  will  be  neces- 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  as-  sary  to  consider  this  one  alone, 
sumed,  that  poetry  is  just  what  his  From  this  characteristic  of  the  poet 
definition  describes  it  to  be,  that  his  results  what  we  regard  as  an  essen- 
definition  is  implied  and  taken  for  tial  characteristic  of  poetry, — a 
granted  in  the  very  arguments  by  characteristic  which  should  be  left 
which  he  reaches  it — in  a  word,  out  of  no  definition ;  we  refer  to 
that  his  whole  train  of  reasoning  the  medium  of  strong  emotion, 
is  but  a  simple  petitio  principii.  through  which  poetry  looks  at  its 
For  it  is  plain  that,  unless  we  accept  objects,  and  in  which,  to  borrow  a 
his  definition  of  poetry,  or  one  no  chemical  metaphor  of  Arthur  Hal- 
less  narrow,  it  is  impossible  to  re-  lam's,  it  "  holds  them  all  fused." 
cognize  that  antithesis  of  prose  to  Hence,  again,  is  derived  a  third  pe- 
poetry  on  which  the  whole  argu-  culiarity  in  the  langiuige  of  poetry, 
ment  is  based.  It  is  equally  plain  which,  with  a  diflference  in  the  de- 
that,  without  recognizing  that  an-  gree,  not  the  kind  of  its  force,  aris- 
tithesis,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  ing  from  an  imagination  more  than 
force  in  those  arguments  drawn  usually  \nvid,  is  the  language  natu- 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  to  be  ral  to  men  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
found  in  prose,  passages  equal  in  is  sensuous,  picturesque,  and  im- 
point  of  "fancy,  passion,  or  imagi-    passioned. 

nation,"  to  many  noble  passages  in        It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  we  come 
verse.  to  speak  of  the  language,  or  of  the 

Do  we  speak  literally,  or  (as  this  forms  of  poetry,  that  we  are  mov- 
writer  avers,  drawing,  we  admit,  a  ing  in  the  same  plane  of  argument 
legitimate  inference  from  his  own  with  the  writer.  What  distin- 
definition)  are  we  employing  a  mere  guishes  the  language  of  poetry? 
figure  of  speech,  when  we  com-  The  writer  maintains  that  it  is  the 
mend  a  passage  of  prose,  teeming  metrical  and  rythmical  arrange- 
with  passion  and  imagination,  as  ment  of  the  words.  We,  on  the 
true  and  genuine  poetry  ?  contrary,  are  disposed  to  think  it 

Before  answering  this  question,  is  the  character  of  the  language 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  some-    itself. 

thing  as  to  our  conclusions  on  the  One  of  the  members  upon  which 
nature  of  poetry.  We  shall  not  the  writer's  faulty  syllogism  is  made 
pretend  to  give  the  reader  an  ade-  to  rest,  is  the  following  statement: 
Quate  definition.  Our  purpose  in  **The  words  of  a  language  are 
tiiis  essay  is  not  to  establish  a  the-  common  to  poetry  and  prose." 
ory  of  our  own,  but  simply  to  ex-  This  needs  considerable  qualifica- 
pose  the  falsehood  and  superficiality  tion. 
of  the  one  before  us.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  the 

Coleridge  remarks  that  the  ques-    poet  than  the  fact  that  prose  and 
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▼erae  have  each  a  vocabulary   of  say  that  abstract  words  and  abstract 

their  own.     Words,  and  even  forms  thinking  are  the  sole  sources  of  the 

of  expression,  are  still  used  in  verse  prosaic.     A  passage   maybe  ren- 

which  are  considered  obsolete  by  dered  prosaic  by  a  phrase  not  itself 

the  prose-writer.    On    the    other  abstract  in  word  or  meaning,  which 

hand,  verse  rejects  a  large  number  has  been   made  commonplace  by 

of  words  which  are  part  of  tlie  le-  constant   repetition.     But  such    a 

gitimate   stock  of  prose.     Among  phrase  will  generally  be  found  to 

these  are  most  of  the  lon^  words  have  lost,  with  its  novelty,  the  pic 

in  the  English  tongue.     Why  are  turesguenesa  which  it  at  first  pos- 

they  rejected  ?     Simply  on  account  sessed.     It  no  longer  calls  up  the 

of  their  metrical  impracticability  ?  image  which  it  expresses,  it  merely 

That,  doubtless,  is  a  good  reason  suggests  the  thought  %vhich  it  stands 

for  excluding  them  from  verse,  but  for,  and  affects  the  mind  in  exactly 

why  does  poetry  endorse  that  ex-  the  same  manner   as. the  boldest 

elusion — what  constitutes  their  un-  abstraction, 
fitness  to  express  the  passions  and       If  verse  may  semetimes  be  pro- 

emotions  of  poetry  ?    The  answer  saic,  prose  may  sometimes  be  poetic. 

is  easy.     Poetry  does  not  deal  in  Poetry  is  a  subtle  spirit,  and  ap- 

pure    abstractions.     However   ab-  pears  in  different  guises,  and  in  va- 

stract  be  his  thought,  the  poet  is  rious  places.    In  prose,  indeed, 
compelled,    by    his    passion-fused 

imagination,  to  give  it  life,  form,  "  Her  delights 

or  color.     Hence  the  necessity  of  ^^«  dolphin-like,  and  show  themselves 

employing   the  sensuous,   or  con-  ^he  element  they  sport  in ; " 
Crete  words  of  the  language ;  and 

hence  the  exclusion  of  Tong  words,  yet,   even    in    that    domain,    her 

which  in   English   are  nearly  all  movements  are  at  times   scarcely 

purely  and  austerely  abstract,  from  less  free  and  graceful  than  when 

the  poetic  vocabulary.     Whenever  she  is  floating  through  the  Heaven 

a  poet  drags  a  number  of  these  of  Song. 

words  into  hia  verse,  we  say  that  It  is  a  characteristic  of  poetry  in 
he  is  prosaic ;  and  by  this  we  mean,  its  aim  to  create  beauty,  that  it 
not  that  he  has  written  prose  ^for  levies,  for  this  purpose,  its  contri- 
verse  can  never  be  prose),  nor  tiiat  butions  on  every  side.  Not  con- 
he  is  simply  deficient  in  spirit  and  tent,  as  the  ordinary  prose-writer 
vivacity,  as  this  writer  implies,  should  be^  with  such  words  as  are 
but  that  he  has  not  used  the  legiti-  simply  the  most  proper  to  express 
mate  language  of  poetry ;  he  has  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed,  it 
written  something  which  is  only  seeks  also  the  most  beautiful — the 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  sound,  and  the  associations  oon- 
deadlevel  of  unimpassioned  prose  nected  with  a  word,  being  taken 
by  the  feet  upon  which  it  crawls,  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
In  the  course  of  our  poetical  read-  sense.  The  words  of  poetry,  with- 
ing,  we  have  seen  the  employment  out  interfering  with  the  general  ef- 
o<  a  single  abstract  word  impart  feet,  challenge  a  slight  attention  to 
to  a  line  all  the  effect  of  prose.  An  themselves.  This  is  what  Cole- 
instance  occurs  to  us  at  this  mo-  ridge  meant  when  he  described  po- 
tent, but  as  it  is  taken  from  the  etry  as  ^^  tlie  best  words  in  the  best 
writings  of  a  poet  very  near  home,  order." 

we  forbear  to  quote  it  When,  therefore,  we  meet  with  a 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  passage  of  prose,  which,  while  it  is 
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It  is  useless  to  multiply  quota-  in  the  description  of  the  '*twin 
tious  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  mountain  brethren/'  as  seen  from 
a  charge  which  we  can  scarcely  be-  the  cottage  of  the  Solitary ;  in  the 
lieve  was  made  in  earnest.  A  few  sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge ;  in 
more  remarks  as  to  what  seems  to  the  sonnets,  ^  Methought  I  saw  the 
us  an  unfair  use  of  the  authority  of  footsteps  of  a  Throne,"  "  It  is  a 
Coleridge,  and  we  have  done.  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free," 
Coleridge  has  charged  upon  cer-  and  "The  world  is  too  much  with 
tain  portions  of  the  poems  of  ua ; "  in  the  blank  verse  entitled  a 
WordsvfOTih^^amatteroffactness,^^  Night  Piece;  in  the  poem  on  Yew 
by  which  he  meant  an  occasional,  Trees  (than  the  greater  part  of 
and  somewhat  superfluous,  minufe-  which,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
ness  of  detail.  The  fault  is  proba-  anything  further  removed  from 
bly  to  be  traced  to  a  too  great  de-  matter-of-fact) ;  in  the  Ode  on  the 
sire,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  to  Intimations  of  Immortality ;  in  the 
bring  the  groupings  and  situations  burst  which  concludes  the  Song  at 
of  his  few  characters  distinctly  be-  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  and 
fore  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  the  exquisite  quatrains  which  close 
writer  insidiously  represents  this  that  poem ;  in  the  Danish  Boy ;  in 
charge  as  a  general  one ;  and  in  the  Boy  of  Winandermere ;  in  the 
attempting  to  account  for  the  blem-  stanzas  commencing,  **  Three  years 
ish,  he  caricatures  in  the  grossest  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower ; "  in 
manner  the  lofty  sense  which  the  character  of  the  poet  as  sketched 
Wordsworth  ever  entertained  of  his  in  A  Poet's  Epitaph  ;  in  the  aus- 
ofiice  as  a  poet,  and  his  loving  and  tere  and  spiritual  grandeur  of  Lao- 
life-long  devotion  to  its  duties. —  dimia;  or  (we  are  getting  out  of 
The  whole  is  so  strikingly  unjust,  breath)  in  the  following  italicised 
that  we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  line  of  enchanted  and  enchanting 
to  argue  the  point.  beauty — a  whole  fairy  poem  in  it- 
Coleridge  has  elsewhere  done  self,  and  alone  sufficient  to  absolve 
ample  justice  to  Wordsworth's  Wordsworth  of  this  charge  against 
powers  of  imaginative  description,  him — with  which,  whether  abruptly 
And  Ruskin  has  pronounced  him  or  not,  we  shall  conclude  our  ar- 
to   be  the  great  poetic  landscape  tide : 

Pa^lJ^^'' 0/  th^  ag«-      ^  .  "That tall  fern 

We    should    like    the    wnter    to  So  stately,  of  the  queen  Osmunda  named, 

point  out  anything  like  "  a  matter-  Plant  lovelier,  in  its  own  retired  abode, 

of-factness  "   in    the  description    of  ^"  Grasmere's  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the 

the  breaking  up  of  the  storm   in  Of  eLLnhrook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere, 

the  second  book  of  the  Excursion  ;  Lone-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance.** 
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A    TRIP     TO     CUB  A. 

Some  persons  have  not  the  in-  distinction,  Mr.  John  Jay  Smith, 

cKnation  to  travel ;  sorae  have  not  of  Pennsylvania — an  acquaintance 

the  money ;  and  some  i^vant  the  op-  since  ripened  into  a  mutual   es- 

portunity.     But  most  persons  de-  teem. 

sire  to  get  a  glimpse  of  other  coun-       The  sea  was  calm,  and  we  glided 

tries;  to  compare  their  natural  fea-  along  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 

tures  with  those  of  the  land  they  hut  it  was  almost  concealed  from 

inhabit,  and  to  observe  the  man-  sight  by  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke 

Here,  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  that  overspread    the    land.     The 

people.    Such  a  curiosity  have  I  planters  were  accountable  for  this : 

myself  felt,   with  regard    to    the  they  were  now  engaged  in  prepar- 

island  of  Cuba,  and  the  people  who  ing  their  fields  for  cultivation,  and 

inhabit  that  most   remarkable  re-  they  had,  as  is  their  wont,  made 

gion.    But  all  the  descriptions  I  liberal  use  of  fire,  as  an  economical 

had  read,  distinguished  as  some  of  agent  for  furthering  their  work, 

them  were  by  great  literary  merit,  The  sun,  seen  through  this  atmos- 

had  left  that  curiosity  unsatisfied :  phere  of  mist,    looked    dull   and 

they  had  failed  to  convey  to  me  ray  less,  as  if  powerless  to  transmit, 

the  exact  information  that  I  wanted,  through  the  interposing  screen,  the 

There  was  something  vague  in  the  warmth  that  was  needJul  for  vege- 

impression  left  by   all  that  I  had  tation. 

read ;  there  was  a  want  of  those  We  reached,  in  good  time,  the 
minute  touches  which  give  distinct-  buoy  at  Tybee,  where  our  boat  was 
ness  and  individuality  to  the  pic-  bound  to  stop,  in  order  to  receive 
tore.  Tliese^  overlooked  or  under-  the  mails  and  passengers  for  Key 
valued  by  others,  it  has  been  my  West  and  Havana.  But  the  steam- 
aim,  in  these  unpretending  and  tug  appointed  to  meet  us  was  be- 
hurried  sketches,  to  supply.  They  hind  time  I  She  was  not  at  her 
were  jotted  down  in  my  note-book,  post  when  we  arrived,  and  we  were 
during  a  brief  visit  of  less  than  compelled  to  ascend  the  Savannah 
three  weeks ;  and  are  given,  with-  river  several  miles  to  effect  the 
out  much  preparation,  to  the  reader,  junction.  This  interruption  to  a 
whose  good  will  I  am  anxious  to  voyage  hegun^  gave  no  gratification 
retain — for  the  tour  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Isabel,  and  the  compliments  audi- 
4th  March,  1867,  (while  all  the  bly  bestowed  on  the  parties  who, 
Political  world,  at  Washington,  by  their  lackesse,  had  caused  the 
were  preparing  to  inaugurate  a  new  delay,  could  scarcely  have  been 
President,)  we  left  the  wharf  at  agreeable  to  them,  had  they  come 
Charleston,  in  the  good  steamship  to  their  ears.  They  might,  never- 
laabel,  Capt.  Rollins,  for  Havana,  theless,  have  suggested  a  useful  hint 
via  Key  West.  An  invalid  daugh-  as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  ap- 
ter  accompanied  me — also  an  in-  pointments,  where  the  public  con- 
valid.  Among  the  passengers  were  venience  and  the  rights  of  the  tray- 
niany  persons  of  education  and  re-  elling  community  were  in  ques- 
finement;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  tion. 

of  making  the  acquaintance,  among       Before  day,  on  the  6th,  the  scene 

others,  of  a  gentleman  of  literary  was  changed.    We  found  a  strong 
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Boutberly  wind,  and  a  bead  sea,  Hssier  the  conquest  by  fire  and  suf- 
cbe<;k]ng  the  progress  of  tbe  ship,  focation,  and  tbe  glory  of  giving 
and  making  the  passengers  wretch-  the  coup  de  grace  to  this  brave  and 
edly  sea-sick.  Here  again,  as  on  persecuted  race!  We  feel,  indeed, 
many  former  occasions,  I  remarked  that  without  our  help  it  must  soon 
how  terrible  a  scourge  this  malady  be  extinct  Tbe  presence  of  the 
proves  to  the  gentler  sex :  their  siif-  white  man,  Saxon,  Celt  or  Latin,  is 
fering  and  helplessness  are  affecting  as  fatal  to  it  as  arsenic  or  strych- 
to  behold.  But  they  strangely  for-  nine.  But  let  the  philosopher  mark 
get,  in  the  briefest  time,  all  these  the  exceeding  difference.  While 
trials  and  annoyances,  and  are  ever  the  brave,  indomitable  Indian  dies 
ready  to  tempt  anew  the  discom-  in  battle,  or  pines  away  in  impris- 
forts  from  which  they  have  so  re-  onment,  the  African,  in  the  self- 
cently  escaped.  This  timely  obliv-  same  connection,  thrives  best,  and 
ion  of  the  past,  and  hopefulness  of  reaches  his  highest  elevation,  in  the 
the  future,  is  characteristic,  I  sup-  condition  of  a  slave  1 
pose  of  the  sex — as  we  observe  On  Saturday,  at  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
some  women  choose  a  second  bus-  we  reached  Key  West,  and  moored 
band,  after  having  been  beaten  by  our  steamer  to  the  wharf.  At  6 
the  first !  p.  m.  we  steamed  for  Havana,  dis- 
On  Friday,  6th,  the  head  wind  tant  sixty  miles,  a  sharp  north- 
continued,  attended  by  squalls  and  easter  blowing  the  while,  and  giv- 
]ightning ;  but  we  had  now  reached  ing  the  passengers  a  most  boister- 
the  coral  formation,  and  the  deep  (»us  passage  across  the  Gulf.  Two 
water  lay  close  to  the  shore.  We  hours  before  sunrise  we  were  off 
hugged  the  shore  accordingly,  and  the  Moro,  but  could  not  enter  until 
avoiding  thus  the  force  of  the  wind  sunrise,  when  the  gun  fired  from 
and  head  sea,  made  a  better  pro-  the  fortress  announces  "  the  per- 
gress.  Here,  again,  we  found  the  mit^  The  Spanish  flag  now  mounts 
woods  on  fire.  Columns  of  suffo-  upon  the  flag-staff  of  the  Moro, 
eating  smoke  rolled  far  and  wide,  and  we  enter  the  rocky  dooi*s  of 
and  the  palmettos  and  dwarf  pines  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world  ! 
that  covered  the  sand  hills  border-  then  come  to  anchor  in  a  spot  com- 
ing the  sea,  were  smirched  and  pletely  land-locked !  Our  first 
blackened  by  the  flame,  making  glance  satisfies  us  that  we  are  in  a 
the  desolate  shore  more  desolate,  strange  land,  and  that  though  but 
This  was  no  offering  to  the  peace-  sixty  miles  removed  from  our  own 
ful  genius  of  Agriculture^  but  in-  shores,  the  city  which  lies  before 
cense  to  the  fell  spirits  that  delight  and  around  us  is  more  foreign — 
in  War,  Gen.  Harney  was  burn-  that  is,  more  unlike  anything  we 
ing  the  Seminole  Indians  out  of  have  left  behind  at  home,  than  any 
the  thickets,  which  served  as  their  other  city  our  eyes  have  yet  be- 
hiding  places  1  and  encircled  them  held. 

with  a  belt  of  fire,   so    that  the  Could  an  American  be  brought 

whole  country   was   in   a    blaze !  here  in  a  state  of  trance,  his  first 

But  "  foxes  have  holes,"  and  the  thought,  on  recovering  his  senses, 

Seminole  fox  finds  his  in  the  Ever-  would  probably  be  to  fency  himself 

f lades,  where   fire  cannot  scorch  in   Algiers.      Here   are    the    low 

im,  and  his  foot  leaves  no  print  to  square  stone  houses,  with  flat  roofe 

betray  him  to  his  pursuers.    Gal-  and  terraces.     But  then,  the  men 

lant  Harney  I  this  is  no  fitting  field  wear  no  beards,  nor  turbans  neither; 

for  you ;  leave  to  some  future  Pel-  smoke  no  chibouques,  but  cigars 
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instead ;  and  ihe  women,  instead  Off  Port  Royal  we  saw  a  whale ! 

of  being  secluded  utterly,  are  to  be  he  was  quite  near,  but  tantalized 

seen  through   the    iron  gratings,  us  by  showing  himself  only  once 

with  which  the  windows  of  every  above  the  surface.    South  of  Cape 

house  that  you  see  are  invariably  Canaveral  we  passed  an  extensive 

furnished.  shoal  of  fish.    We  were  not  near 

Soon  after  anchoring,  the  ship  is  enough   to  determine    exactly    ot 

visited  by  the  officers  of  the  port,  what  kind   they    were,   but  they 

and  boats  with   covered  awnings  sometimes    leaped    quite    out    ot 

offer  the  passengers  the  means  of  water  to  escape  their  pursuers,  the 

reaching  the  shore.    You  are  ac-  porpoises,  who  leaped  after  them — 

costed   by  the  runners  of  the  dif-  while  the  sea-gannet  sailed  majes- 

ferent  hotels,  who  thrust  upon  you  tically  above,  and  pounced  down, 

the  cards  of  their  respective  em-  from  time  to  time,  on  the  persecu- 

ployers.     They  speaking  no  Eng-  ted  tribes  that  found  no  rest  above 

lish,  and   you    no    Spanish,    you  or  beneath  the  waters.     A  raft  of 

choose  in  the  dark,  and  you  and  solemn-looking  Pelicans  meanwhile 

your  baggage  are    taken    ashore  sat  tranquilly  on  the  water,  taking 

under  charge   of  your  Maitre  cP  no  heed  of  the  commotion,  gorg^ 

Sotely  or  some  one  of  his  un<ier-  possibly  with  the  recent  feast,  and 

lings.    He  receives  your  passport,  waiting  patiently  for  the  renewal 

delivers  it  to   the  officer  of   the  of  appetite  1    How  I  wished,  at  the 

Customs  (who  retains  it  until  you  moment,  for  the  piercing  vision  of 

quit  the  island),  and  you  receive  in  the  osprey — not  only  that  I  might 

return  a  permit,  (which  your  land-  more  narrowly  look  upon  this  war 

lord  retains  until  you  settle  his  bill.)  of  the  tribes,  of  the  stronger  upon 

You  are  now  at  liberty  to  walk  the  weaker,  but  that  I  might  peer 

about  the  city  and  visit  the  envi-  down  through   these    transparent 

rons;  but  for  anything  beyond  this,  waters — down  to  the  coral  depths 

you  must  obtain  (and  pay  for)  a  below — and  spy  out  all  those  bril- 

special  license  from  the  authorities,  liant  tenants  of  the   trofdcal  seas 

tor  which  you  must  be  indebted  to  which   sported   there  ;  or  else  ful- 

the  intervention  of  this  now  im-  filled  their  necessary,  fated  condi- 

portant  personage — the  landlord/  tion,  of  sustaining  life  by  death! 

The  American,    at    this  stage  of  It  was  an  idle  wish :  for  it  is  not 

proceedings,  becomes  fully  aware  for  our  happiness  to  see  too  far,  or 

that  he  is  in  a  foreign  country  1  too  much ;  and  we  should  be  grate- 

At   nine   o'clock  we    landed —  ful   to  the  great   Creator  of    all 

touched   the  soil  of  the   "  sempre  things,  that  he  has  limited  our  fao- 

fiel " — showed  passports  to  very  re-  ulties  and  powers,  and  endowed  us 

spectable    lookmg    officials,    who  only  with  such,  and  in  such  degree, 

gave  the  baggage  an  inspection  by  as  will  best  fit  us  for  the  station 

no  means  vexatious — and  proceeded  which  he  designed  us  to  occupy  in 

to  take  lodgings  in  the  overcrowded  this  system  of  his,  whose  immen- 

hotel  of  Woolcoff.    The  entire  time  sity  we  have  no  powers  to  compre- 

requlred  for  our  transfer  from  the  hend,  and  whose  wonders  are  past 

wharf   at  Charleston  to   that    of  our  finding  out 
Havana,  was  four  days,  lacking  one       On  approaching  Key  West,  we 

hour.  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of 

Not  many  incidents  occurred  on  an  iron  light-house,  built  upon  one 

the  passage  to  diversify  the  ordi-  of  the  keys  that  lay  further  to  the 

ttary  roamie  of  a  short  sea  voyage.  South.    The  reef  on  which  it  rested 
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was  not  two  feet  above  the  level  of  Like  others  who  had  never  visited 
the  sea,  and  in  cases  of  hurricane  this  station,  I  had  sketched  some 
must  be  submerged.  How  to  pro-  picture  of  it  in  my  imagination.  I 
vide  against  so  probable  a  contin-  need  hardly  say  that  the  scene  now 
gency  ?  It  has  been  scientifically  growing  into  distinctness,  as  we  ad- 
done.  The  form  of  the  light-house,  vanced,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
is  pyramidal.  The  frame  is  of  that  picture.  The  first  striking  ob- 
iron,  and  the  upright  posts  are  let  ject  is  a  strong  military  work,  rising 
into  sills  that  rest  on  the.earth  be-  proudly  out  of  the  sea.  Its  walls 
low,  and  are  bound  together  so  that  of  solid  masonry — ^its  embrasures 
in  case  of  submersion  all  must  filled  with  heavy  cannon,  which, 
settle  together!  The  centre  of  likewise,  mounted  en  barbette^  are 
gravity  must  therefore  always  fall  seen  bristling  over  the  parapet! 
within  the  line  of  the  ba-se,  and  Then  we  see,  near  the  landing  place, 
the  structure  cannot  fall !  But  yet,  other  imposing  structures  of  brick, 
the  inmates  might  perish !  This,  which,  on  enquiry,  we  find  to  be 
too,  is  guarded  against.  The  lower  Government  storehouses,  intended 
story  presents  no  vulnerable  point  as  depositories  of  coal  for  the  sup- 
to  the  overflowing  waters.  It  con-  ply  of  our  war  steamers,  while 
sists  merely  of  iron  posts  and  cruising  in  the  Gulf.  At  the 
braces,  that  oppose  no  resistance  to  wharves  we  see  large  merchant 
wind  or  wave ;  but  some  fifteen  vessels  (captured  by  the  wreckers, 
feet  or  so  above  the  foundation,  we  perhaps,  and  discharging  damaged 
find  a  floor,  and  above  this  floor  are  cargbes).  Government  vessels  of 
chambers  and  other  apartments,  smaller  size,  and  scores  of  pilot 
covered  in  from  the  weather,  boats  and  wreckers,  and  notice  that 
These  are  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  show  of  activity  which  the  large 
and  the  inmates,  when  they  wish  disbursement  of  Government  money 
it,  may  descend  to  the  earth  by  a  never  fails  to  evoke, 
ladder !  This  is  the  domicil  of  the  The  advantages  of  Key  West,  as 
keeper  of  the  light-house  and  his  a  naval  station,  are  apparent  at  a 
family,  who  may  thus  look  securely  glance.  In  a  commercial  war,  its 
out  at  the  war  of  elements,  from  position  is  unrivalled,  except  by 
their  impregnable  iron  fortress.  that  of  Havana — and  the  posses- 

What  a  retreat  for  a  misanthrope,  sion  of  both,  by  the  same  power, 
disgusted  with  the  folly  or  treachery  would  close  the  Gulf  to  all  hostile 
of  his  kind !  or  (to  make  a  violent  commerce !  Krom  these  strong 
transition),  what  a  paradise  for  two  points,  our  cruisers  could  pounce 
doating  lovers — so  wrapped  up  in  down  upon  the  intruding  forces  (as 
each  other  as  to  be  sick  of  all  the  did  the  Feudal  Barons  of  old  from 
world  besides !  Such  sweet  seclu-  their  mountain  fortresses),  and 
sion !  Such  absence  of  all  disturb-  sweep  them  from  the  ocean  I  Key 
ing  cares !  Must  they  not  be  su-  West,  however,  is  anything  but  a 
perlatively  happy,  and  for  ever?  mountain, (and my 5m«^,^f course, 
The  censorious  think  not;  and  if  very  unlike/)  It  is  a  flat  coral 
this  be  so,  which  of  the  two,  think  reef,  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
you,  will  be  the  first  to  get  tired,  sea,  covered  in  its  natural  state  by 
and  to  hint  at  the  necessity  of  a  small  shrubs,  but  now,  in  places,  by 
change  ?  What  say  you,  ladies  groves  of  cocoa  nut  palms  (trans- 
fair  ?"  Ah !  you  do  not  answer  im-  planted  from  other  islands),  that 
pertinent  questions !  have  thriven  and  borne  fruit,  and 

But  here  is  Key  West  before  us !  will  soon  be  the  chief  vegetable  or- 
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Dament  of  the  place.  Besides  these,  witted,  dowDright,  and,  doubtless, 
there  are  pineapples,  plaintains,  ba-  fully  up  to  the  average  standard  of 
nanas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  the  seafaring  population, 
cultivated  in  the  gardens,  which  I  then  ascended  a  wooden  ob- 
spread  out  to  the  water's  edge,  and  servatory,  near  the  landing,  from 
offer  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  and  which  I  could  overlook  the  entire 
refreshing  to  the  visitor  from  a  island,  measuring,  if  we  follow  all 
colder  clime.  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  seven 
We  took  a  stroll  through  the  miles  in  circumference.  From  the 
town,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  same  point  we  could  observe  groups 
few  private  residences  pleasantly  of  other  islands — some  wooded, 
embosomed  in  tropical  foliage,  some  naked  sand-bars— in  that  ex- 
found  the  houses  poorly  constructed,  tended  chain  which  stretches  out 
Our  change  of  latitude  was  brought  from  the  Florida  Cape  to  the  east- 
home  to  us  by  finding  men  in  the  ward,  and  to  the  west  in  the  direc- 
shops  engaged  in  cigar-makings  and  tion  of  the  dry  Tortugas ;  barriers, 
women  employed  in  ornamental  as  it  were,  to  protect  the  Southern 
shell-work.  I  here  ate  my  first  coasts  of  Florida  from  the  encroach- 
eocoa  nut  grown  on  the  soil  of  the  ments  of  the  Gulf. 
United  States!  I  felt  as  if  I  was  Key  West  will,  doubtless,  some 
already  touching  the  tropics! —  day  be  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Moving  towards  the  wharves,  I  maritime  warfare.  It  is  our  salient 
found  the  pilots  (who  are  likewise  point.  In  a  war  with  England  it 
wreckers)  strolling  listlessly  about  must  ever  be  in  danger  of  attack, 
for  want  of  occupation.  They  told  Its  defences,  therefore,  should  be  of 
me  "  that  wrecking  was  a  poor  bus-  the  most  formidable  character.  A 
iness — too  uncertain  to  pay — and  feeble  show  here  would  invito  at- 
tbat  for  three  weeks  past  they  had  tack,  and  ensure  defeat.  But  we 
not  fallen  in  with  a  smgle  wreck  !"  forget  1  We  are  at  Havana!  and 
They  spoke  as  if  they  expected  me,  that  great  city  must  forgive  us  for 
a  voyager,  and  more  or  less  exposed  having  delayed  our  homage  for  one 
tothedangerof  shipwreck,  to  sym-  moment,  while  we  glanced  back 
pathize  with  them  in  their  bad  at  this  new-born  city,  that,  still 
luck !  It  is  thus  that,  from  our  wrapped  in  her  swaddling  clothes, 
own  stand-point  of  interest  or  self-  is  peeping  at  her,  with  curiosity 
ishness,  we  misread  the  world  1  and  admiration,  from  the  opposite 
For  the  rest,  they  were  civil,  quick-  side  of  the  Gulf! 
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I  know  that  things  are  not  as  most  they  seem 
In  reason's  flickering  and  deceptive  beam  ; 
Man  and  his  world  are  like  a  Juggler's  show, 
Where  everything  is  nothing  that  we  deem  ; 
And  lifei  death,  good,  and  ill  in  endless  flow 
Forms  interchange  like  bubbles  on  a  stream, 
So  fast  that  each  from  each  we  cannot  know. 
Last  night  I  dreamed  I  was  in  highest  Heaven, 
And  saw  Archangels  in  their  dazzling  day  ; 
And  when  to  one  more  bright  than  all  was  given 
A  cup  whose  radiance  dimmed  the  diamond's  ray, 
I  prayed,  That  goblet's  name,  oh,  deign  to  say. 
From  which  all  draughts  the  haes  of  nectar  borrow  7 
He  anawered :  In  thy  world  its  name  is  Sorrow. 
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GLIMPSES   AT  THE   COUNTRY   OF   THE    OLDEN   TIMS. 

In  the  life  of  nations,  a  century  North  Eastern  Railroad,  from 
is  an  inconsiderable  point  of  time, —  Charleston  to  the  Santee,  will  ride 
and  yet  in  our  new  country,  how  through  a  part  of  the  country 
small  a  portion  can  even  boast  that  which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
age.  While  the  battle  with  the  stituted  the  frontier  settlements  of 
primeval  wilderness  is  still  raging  our  State.  But  alas  for  sentiment 
along  our  western  borders  more  and  the  picturesque!  Railroads 
fiercely  than  at  any  former  time,  are  not  built  on  aesthetic  principles, 
and  the  axe  is  hewing  out  the  fu-  They  acknowledge  but  the  simple 
ture  course  of  civilization,  the  olden  geometric  rule,  that  a  straight  line 
lands  of  the  seaboard,  in  many  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
cases,  exhibit  only  the  monuments  two  points.  There  are  old  avenues 
of  a  time  that  has  passed  away,  of  magnificent  Live  Oak,  hoaiy 
Like  a  great  battle  field  in  which  with  the  growth  of  Lichen  and 
the  scene  of  combat  is  ever  shifting  Moss,  which  formed  the  approach 
as  inch  by  inch  the  vantage  ground  to  mansions  of  early  wealth  and 
is  gained,  so  now  the  struggle  has  hospitality.  They  lie  mostly  on 
been  transferred  to  other  qualities,  the  now  neglected  roads  which  for- 
and  these  only  remain  as  land-  merly  were  the  thoroughfares  of  a 
marks  of  the  passing  contest.  And  prosperous  region.  But  one  only 
yet  they  were  once  the  outposts,  may  now  be  seen  by  a  passing 
beyond  which  the  wilderness  and  glance,  as  the  train  sweeps  over  the 
the  red  man  held  undisputed  pos-  low  grounds  of  the  Goose  Creek. 
session.  As  we  follow  the  track  of  Many  a  time  has  the  weary  traveler 
this  great  conflict  between  the  paused  under  their  inviting  shade  to 
white  man  of  the  old  world  and  refresh  his  way-worn  horse  and 
the  red  man  of  the  new,  for  a  home  himself,  and  bless  the  hand  that 
in  the  West,  how  suggestive  are  the  planted  them  there.  A  few  bun- 
names  of  rivers,  towns  and  local  dred  yards  from  its  termination — 
spots,  which  mark  its  progress. —  at  the  old  State  road — stands  the 
Like  the  trophies  of  war  left  on  venerable  Church  of  St  James, 
the  field,  these  local  names  of  In-  Goose  Creek,  built  like  the  neigh- 
dian  tribes  and  nations,  retained  boring  Parish  Churches,  long  before 
along  our  seaboard  as  the  last  ves-  the  war,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
tiges  of  a  conquered  people,  tell  thickly  settled  region.  But  whilst 
wnere  the  battle  waxed  strongest,  I  am  on  these  remnants  of  the 
and  who  were  the  combatants ; —  olden  time,  the  train  has  swept  on, 
whilst  out  in  the  far  West,  where  as  if  in  proud  derision  of  these 
the  foreign  emigrant  is  hewing  out  antiquated  things,  and  the  ""  slow* 
a  new  home  from  the  virgin  forest,  ness'*  of  an  age  that  has  passed 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  axe  away  forever.  An  hour's  ride  ixir- 
and  a  sturdy  hand,  he  cherishes  the  ther  brings  us  to  Monk's  Coraer 
recollections  of  the  old  country,  station.  Old  Monk's  Comer  of 
and  with  visions  of  Peace  and  revolutionary  fame  lies  about  a 
Plenty  before  him,  adopts  their  mile  north  east,  at  the  junction  of 
names,  and  gives  them  a  new  lease  the  Congaree  road  leading  from 
for  life.  Granby  down  to  Charleston,  with 
The  traveler  who  passes  up  the  the  road  which  crosses  the  Santee 
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Feny.  It  was  a  place  of  some  to  equalize  the  chances  of  the  con- 
note once,  and  during  the  memora-  tending  parties, 
ble  campaign  of  '81,  it  constituted.  The  brick  walls  of  the  Biggin 
with  Orangeburg  and  Ninety-Six,  Church  were  all  that  was  left  by 
one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  in-  the  fire,  and  after  the  war  it  was 
rading  enemy,  but  like  Grandby,  rebuilt  by  those  who  aided  in  driv- 
Dorchester,  Perrysburg  and  other  ing  off  the  British  garrison, 
ante-revolutionary  towns,  it  exists  This  section  of  the.  State,  in- 
now  only  in  name.  About  a  mile  eluding  the  Cooper  river,  and  as 
further  east,  across  the  Biggin  far  north  as  the  Santee,  was  settled 
Creek,  stands  the  old  Parish  Church  long  anterior  to  the  war  by  our 
of  St  John's  Berkley.  Biggin  Huguenot  ancestors.  It  was  here, 
Church  is  one  of  the  few  old  Par-  on  these  very  plantations  which 
ish  Churches  which  has  been  kept  tlieir  descendants  still  continue  to 
m  constant  service.  occupy,  that  indigo  and  rice  were 

It  was  held  during  the  revolu-  cultivated  before  the  introduction 
Uon  as  one  of  the  JBritish  posts,  of  cotton.  During  the  war,  many, 
and  was  burnt  by  Col.  Coates  in  of  them  became  classic  ground  as 
1781,  in  his  memorable' retreat  be-  the  scene  of  skirmishes  and  hostile 
fore  the  American  forces  to  Charles-  meetings  between  the  British  and 
ton.  It  was  here  that  were  gath-  Ameri(;an  forces.  It  was  from  this 
ered  together,  at  the  same  time,  neighboriiood,  the  home  of  himself 
most  of  the  partisan  chiefs  of  the  and  his  friends,  and  from  the  oppo- 
war,  Lee,  Surapter,  Marion,  Meig-  site  side  of  the  river,  that  the 
ham  and  Horry,  like  eagles  hover-  "Swamp  Fox"  recruited  his  brigade 
ing  around  tlwir  prey,  and  burning  when  nearly  the  whole  State  was 
to  wipe  out  the  foul  indignities  of  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and 
an  inva<ling  foe.  A  few  miles  be-  Tories — and  in  the  wild  fastnesses 
low,  at  Quimby  Bridge,  was  that  of  the  Santee  Swamp,  established 
gallant  feat  of  horsemanship  per-  his  camp  as  a  nucleus  of  hope  to 
formed  by  Meigham  and  a  portion  the  desponding  patriots.  Twenty 
of  Lee's  squadron,  in  charging  the  miles  above  was  fought  the  great 
enemy  by  a  leap  across  the  chasm  battle  of  Eutaw,  which  forced  the 
of  the  broken  bridge,  and  which,  British  to  draw  in  their  outposts 
but  for  the  displac-ement  of  the  and  concentrate  in  Charleston, 
covering,  thereby  cutting  off  all  A  few. miles  above  the  Biggin 
aid  from  their  friends,  would  have  Church,  on  the  road  leading  down 
terminated  in  the  entire  route  of  from  the  Eutaw  Springs,  lies  the 
Coate's  command.  This  handful  body  of  that  gallant  British  officer 
of  brave  men,  after  disarming  the  Major  Majori banks  who  played  so 
British  gunners,  and  cutting  their  important  a  part  at  the  great  battle 
way  through  the  dense  columns  of  of  the  8th  September,  and  con- 
infantry,  escaped  unharmed.  tributed  by  his  valor  and  skill  to 

These  feats   of  daring  reckless-  save  his  master's  army  from  total 

ness  were  often  performed  during  rout.     A  plain  marble  slab  marks 

the  war  by   our  mounted    men;  his  grave,  and  a  feeling  of  pious 

feats  that  only  those  who  had  been  regard  for  the  noble  soldier  conse- 

reared  from  infancy  upon  the  sad-  crates  the  spot 

die  could  do, — and  which  by  celeri-  There  are  many  places  of  local 

ty  of  movement,  and   impetuosity  interest  made  memorable  by  tra- 

of  attack,  helped  in  some  measure  ditionary  stories  from  those  who 
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were    participants    in   that    great  first  among  the  foremost  in  batUe, 

struggle.     Many  a   time,  when   a  ever  present  but  never  hurt,  for  no 

boy,  have  I  listened  with    delight  bullet  of  lead,  though  ever  so  swift, 

to  the  marvelous  stories  which  the  could  penetrate  the  costly  trimming 

old   negroes   had  to  tell  of  those  of  his  armor,  his   armor  of  lace, 

times  when  the  "Red  Coats"  had  and   silver,  and   gold!     But   alas 

possession  of  the  country.     Some  for  all  who  own  a  charmed  life,  the 

were  tempted  away  by  the  British  fatal  secret  was  at   length   discov 

and  never  returned,  but  the  greater  ered.     A  silver  bullet  was  moulded 

part  remained  faithful ;  and  from  expressly  for  his  service,  and  the 

their  peculiar  position  of  neutrality,  charm  which  bid  defiance  to  the 

often  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  of  baser  metal,  yielded  at  onc^. 

siffnal  service  to  the  whites.    Many,    ,.  „      ,  ^  ,     « 

u  *       *       I     1  -        *  But  the  memory  of  the  Strong  Man 

who    were    trusty   body    servants,  ^.^^^^^  ^       ^;^^     ^^^        1^^„ 
went  into  camp  with  their  masters, 

and  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  ser-  There   were   st#ries   too  of  the 

vice.     As  *' distance  lends  enchant-  noble    steeds   of   those   days,   the 

ment   to  the   view,"  the  lapse  of  great  war-horses,  from  which  our 

time  served  to  magnify  their  valor-  degenerate-  breed  has  sprung,  for 

ous   exploits: — and   be   sure,   the  ^i"*  heroes  of  the  war  were  cen- 

"  magna  pars' fui  "  was  never  omit-  taurs,  and  the  rider  and  his  charger 

ted.  made  the  soldier.    There  was  the 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  dis-  young  colt  which  was  hid  away  in 

jointed  fragments  of  these  wonder-  the    middle   of  the   swamp   for  a 

ful   stories,  related  to  me  by  the  year,  his  food  carried  to  him  every 

old  negroes,  and  give  them  bodily  ^^ght  by  the  old  groom,  and  thus 

shape.    Like  the  disconnected  per-  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 

tions  of  a  dream  which  are  vividly  isli-     There  was  the  story  of  old 

stamped  upon  the  mind,  but  which  master,  on    a  visit   from    General 

our  waking  thoughts  strive  after-  Marion's  camp  to  his  sweet-heart, 

wards  in  vain  to  weave  together,  being  pursued  by  the  British,  and 

these  narratives  still  loom  over  the  bow  as  they  followed  with  pistols 

memory  in  undefined  shapes,  ^^^  drawn  swords,  he  gave  them  a 

specimen  of  his  horsemanship  by 

"  Wherein  they  spoke  of  most  disastrous  leaping  the  bars,  and  leaving  the 

chances,             ,    „     ,      ,  -  ,,  gate  shut  in  the  face  of  his  pur- 

Of  moving- accidents  by  flood  and  field ;     °  -ry    .  .  «  -* 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  'ith  imminently    ^ucrs.     But  we  return  from  fancy 
deadly  breach ;  to   reality — from   the   tale  of  the 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolvent  foe  past  tO  the  joumey  of  the  present. 

And  sold  to  slavery;  of  their  redemption  Jj^t  ^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^y   affain, 

thence  ,  ...  ,  -^    ^^^^i  ' 

such  was  the  process."  ^^'^  "^^^  ^^^h  a  roar  and  a  rattle, 

we  bound  over  the  Santee  Canal, 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  and  are  sweeping  across  the  Bij^jrin 

one  of  these  vivid  impressions  made  Swamp  on  our  way  to  the  Santee. 

upon  my  childish  fancy,  and  which  We  catch  a  glimpse,  as  we  cross 

my  greedy  credulity  never   ques-  the   Canal,  of  the  Wooden  Lock 

tioned   at  the   time,  but  which  I  about  a  mile  below,  the  last  of  the 

have  in  vain  sought  since  to  trace  locks  which  lets  ofi*  the  water    of 

to  some  more  tangible  form.     The  the   Canal    directly   into    Cooper 

Btory  was  of  a  "grand  officer,"  in  River,  and  on  the  other  side  stands 

silk   and  lace   and   gold!    always  the    double    Lock    at    Simpson^a;. 
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Just  above  the  Lock  is  the  basin  iiegro,  he  looks  with  superstitious 
eoreriug  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  awe  upon  these  ^^  dark  unfathomed 
wiere  a  whole  fleet  of  boats  could  caves,"  and  peoples  their  unknown 
ride  at  their  moorings.  The  old  depths  with  nymphs  and  water 
brick  ware* house  stands  at  the  sprites.  There  are  some  who  pro- 
waters  edge,  but  its  iron  hinges  fess  to  have  seen  these  mermaids 
have  long  since  rusted  from  want  sporting  among  the  rocks  far  be- 
of  use.  Col.  Seuf,  the  constructor  low,  or  sitting  on  the  banks,  of 
of  the  Canal,  had  visions  of  a  town  a  moonlight  night,  combing  out 
before  him,  to  be  laid  off  on  the  their  long  tresses, 
bill  above,  and  gave  ample  accom-  Here  m  the  Olden  Times,  Hia- 
modations  for  its  future  growth  watha  might  have  gone  forth — 
and  commerce.    The   town  never 

grew    beyond    the    Lock-keeper's  In  his  birch  canoe  exulting, 

honae ;  but  Simpson's  basin  is  yet  a  With  his  fishing  lines  of  cedar 

.  .                         *        .,,     ..           •'*.  Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar, 

picturesque   spot,  with    its  margins  Through  the  clear  transparent  water 

fringed    by    the    delicate     cypress,  He  could  see  the  fishes  swimmings 

and   the  ground   above,  rising  in  a  Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him; 

gentle  slope,  and  shaded  by  wide  See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa. 

!•        T  •       /^  1  Like  a  sunbeam  m  the  water, 

spreading  Live  Oaks.  See  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish, 

We  are  now  near  the  region  of  Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom, 

the  large   Limestone  fountains  of  On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 
St.  John's ; — and  at  Woodboo,  the 

old  family  place  of  the  Mazycks,  a  Again   on   our   way,   and    once 

few  miles  above,  there  is  one,  which  more  among  the  Pines — the  ever- 

it  would  be  worth  a  long  ride  to  lasting  Pines  1  like  so  many  grim 

▼isit    The   hidden   stream  which  giants  at  their  play — now  striding 

has  been,  working  its  tortuous  way  by  with  their  seven  league  boots, 

among   the    subterranean  caverns  then  slackening  their  pace  as  if  to 

below  for   wretched   ages,  coying  gaze   back  at  us     Here  a  stately 

with  Uie  graves   of  the  old  mol-  couple  whirl  past  in  their  giddy 

luscs,  whose  skeleton  forms  are  here  waltz,  while  those  in  the  distance 

entombed   in   the  solid  rock,  and  have  checked  their  pace  to  look  on 

bear  witness  to  the  sea  which  once  in  mute  astonishment.     And  well 

covere<l   this   country,   breaks    its  they  may!     Generations   of  them 

strong  barriers,  and  spreads  forth  have  grown  up  and  laid  their  tall 

into  a  basin   of    thirty    or    forty  trunks  in  the  ground  to  moulder 

yards  in  diameter,  and  then  passes  away,  and  have  seen  nothing  Ijke 

off  into  a  bold  stream  to  form  one  this !     They   have    seen    the    red 

of  the  main  branches  of  Cooper  man   of  the  forest,  the  primitive 

River.  hunter,  with  wiles  and  stratagem 

It  is  a  lovely  spot  deeply  shaded  pursuing  the  game  with  his  rude 

by  the  old  trees  that  throw  their  weapons — and   as   he   has   passed 

protecting  arms   across,   and    the  away,  they  have  seen   the  white 

climbing   vines    which    droop    in  man    with    the   more    formidable 

graceful  postures  over  the  pellucid  rifle  and  the  implements  of  peace — 

water.    The  eye  is  strained  in  look-  but  they  have  never  before  seen 

iflg  down  into  the  blue  depths  be-  man   in  the  pride  of   his  power, 

low,  where  the  water  issues  from  harnessing  the  elements  to  his  use. 

its  unknown  sources,  but  there  is  About  a  half  mile  from  the  St 

nothing  to  tell  "  whence  it  cometh."  Stephens  depot,  stands  the  St.  Ste- 

Full  of  mystery  to  the   simple  phens   Church.     The   river    road 
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which  follows  the  general  course  o^  fold  before   the  evil  days  should 

the  Santee   for   80   or  100  miles  come,  have  entered  into  that  new 

abov€t|  at  this  point  makes  a  slight  existence,  where  the  promises  are 

angle,  so  that  the  Church  may  be  brought  to  fulfilment,  where  reality 

seen  for  a  mile  or  two  on  approach-  has  taken  the  place  of  expectation, 

ing  it  from  either  side.     Just  here  and   where    "the    secrets   of   the 

also  the  old  "Church  road"  unites  prison  house,"  which  humanity  has 

with  the  other.     It  has  been  long  ever  been  longing  to  penetrate,  are 

out  of  use,  but  was  once  the  main  disclosed. 

outlet  for  the  planters  of  the  San-        How  manifold  are  the  histories 

tee  into  the  Murray's  ferry  road  and  which  these  short  inscriptions  on 

the   landing  at  Woodboo  creek. —  the  grave-stones  unfold.     They  are 

•The  Church,  too,  has  outlived  the  simple  records  of  sorrowing  love! — 

puq>oses  for  which  it  was  built.  but  who  can  tell  the  deep  meaning 

When  the  swamp  lands  of  the  that  underlie  these  few  words  that 
Santee  were  safe  for  culture,  and  now  meet  the  eye  of  the  passing 
yielded  their  annual  and  abundant  traveller — of  hopes  that  were  un- 
crops  of  Indigo  and  Rice,  the  plan-  timely  crushed,  of  the  desolate 
tations  were  thickly  studded  along  moan  of  the  widow,  of  the  heart- 
its  margin.  The  old  avenues,  now  breaking  anguish  of  the  mother, 
overgrown  with  trees  and  grass,  long  years  of  conjugal  happiness 
were  then  the  well  beaten  tracks  to  brought  to  a  close,  leaving  the  sur- 
many  happy  homes.  The  frequent-  vivor  aghast  and  appalled  at  the 
ly  recurring  freshets  render  these  sudden  calamity,  which,  though  in 
fertile  lands  worthless,  and  the  old  the  course  of  nature,  nature  could 
places  which  once  saw  a  happy  and  never  reconcile, 
prosperous  people,  are  now  de-  There  are  solemn  thoughts  which 
serted.  cluster    around    this    city   of  the 

The  Church  stands  in  quiet  soli-  dead,  and  here,  in  this  vast  soli- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  tude  of  forest,  unbroken  save  by 
with  the  graves  of  those  who  for-  the  roar  of  the  steam  car  as  it 
merly  worshipped  within  her  walls,  bounds  along  with  its  burden  of 
around  her.  Like  a  pious  mother,  life,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
she  gave  to  her  children  the  words  surrounding  stillness,  and  tells  of 
of  life,  and  now  she  gathers  them  the  later  times  when  "many  shall 
around  her  in  their  long  repose —  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  sliall 
and  not  only  these,  but  their  chil-  be  increased  ;"  here  in  this  still  re- 
dren  also,  even  to  the  present  time,  pose  of  nature,  they  have  intensity 
Sad  evidence  of  the  mutability  of  added  to  their  meaning.  And 
human  affairs!  Not  a  century  gone  these  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs, 
by  yet,  and  a  mere  step  in  the  pro-  the  heart-felt  ofierings  of  friends — 
gress  of  humanity,  and  her  walls  of  parents  and  children,  how  strong 
are  silent  as  the  graves  around  her.  a  testimony  do  they  bear  to  that 
,,„.,,                    .1     ,  universal  hope  of  life  beyond  the 

"  How  18  flbe  become  as  a  widow !  *^  "^ 

She  that  wag  great  among  the  nations ;  grave.        ,    .  , 

and  princess  "  They  bcmg  dead,  yet  speak  to 

Among  the  proTinccs,  how  is  she  become  u8^'  and  they  proclaim  that  cardx- 

tributary."  ^al  doctrine   of '  Christianity— the ^ 

They  who   heard  her  promises  resurrection  of  the  body ;  so  that . 

and  her  warnings,  her  solemn  ad-  we  have  the  silent  voices  of  all 

monitions  and  her  urgent  entreaties  who  have  gone  before  ua,  teaching 

that  they  would  gather  within  her  us  the  sacred  truth.         ' 
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THE    VOICE,  THE    HAND,  AND    THE    SILHOUETTE. 

Continued, 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  Come  to  Scotland.    The  Highlands 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.    Late  will   dispel    all   your   melancholy, 

in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  I  W^intlier,  and,   whatever   may   be 

sat  in     my   room    expecting   my  the  opinion  of  Alison  and  Craigie, 

friends.     I  was  sad  and  anxious. —  I  tell  you,  Maxwell,  the  excursions 

There  were  no  ties  urging  me  to  you  had  planned,  beginninij  with 

wend  ray  way  homewards, — I  felt  Loch  Katrine,  will  restore  you  yet." 

that  I  must  die  in  the  land  of  the  *'  I    have    often    thought   of    it. 

Stranger.     I   was  anxious  to  hear  McDonald,"   retur^ied    Winther. — 

the  disclosures  Winther  had  prom-  "  It   may   be   that   we    will    meet 

ised  to  make,  and  yet  the  mysteri-  again.     What  say  you,  Maxwell  ?  " 

ous  tenor  of  the  liints  ^hich  had  "  By  all  means,"  I  answered. — 

escaped  him,  and  the  facts  of  which  "  I  am  willing  to  leave  here  in  t^o 

I  had  knowledge,  intimidated  me.  days." 

I  experienced  a  dread,  amounting  W^intlier  meditated  a  moment, 

to    presentiment,    of  approaching  and   then  said,  with  the  shade  of 

scenes  and  actions  hidden  from  me  returning  gloom  overspreading  his 

by  Winther's  narrative,   and    by  features : 

which  I  was  to  be  overwhelmed.  **  Ah,  it  will  be  in  vain  ; — there 
Night  came  on,  I  had  ray  three  is  no  escape.  I  must  meet  him  at 
best  pipes  with  their  Weichsel  the  place  I  have  so  often  appointed, 
stems  delicately  perfumed,  and  six  When  I  have  van{|uished  him, 
bottles  of  Rudesheiraer,  with  my  then,  McDonald,  we  will  join  you 
green  Bohemian  goblets,  all  ready,  in  Scotland." 
to  drink  good  luck  to  McDonald.  "  Meet  whom  ? "  demanded  Mc- 
Winthers came  first.  He  was  more  Donald,  scroti nizing  Winther  with 
cheerful  than  I  had  expected  to  painful  curiosity.  "  Come,  Win- 
find  him,  and  it  rejoiced  me,  al-  ther,  leave  us  no  longer  in  sus- 
though  I  knew  that  his  gayety  was  pense ;  for,  although  I  am  forced 
forced.  In  lialf  an  hour  afterwards  to  leave  you  to-morrow  and  cannot 
we  heard  McDonald  ascending  the  stand  by  you  in  a  rencounter,  yet  I 
stairs,  singing  in  a  remarkably  fine  can,  perhaps,  advise  you,  at  least 
voice  his  favorite,  song  from  Kara-  sympathize  with  you  more  as  a 
say,  "The  waukin'  o'  the  fauld." —  friend;  for,  to  be  candid,  I  some- 
As  he  came  in,  he  addressed  us  in  times  think,  man,  that  you  are 
his  usual  bluff  way  ;  crazy." 

"Ah,,  you  are  here,"  he  said,  "No,  no,  McDonald,  I  am  not 
"and  everything  in  order  for  a  jolly  crazy,"  urged  Winther,  with  much 
night  Now,  I  do  protest  against  feeling;  "  but  how  I  have  escaped 
gloooL  In  spite  of  circumstancses,  being  mad  I  cannot  explain.  Lis- 
I^igist  that  we  make  the  most  of  ten  to  me,  my  friends,  and  let  me 
Ais,  our  last  meeting — at  least  in  begin  my  painful  task.  I  have 
Griessen.  I  have  for  your  consid-  heard  you,  McDonald,  relate  a 
eration  a  proposition,  the  merits  of  thrilling  legend  illustrative  of  S(?ot- 
^hich  I  will  maintain  after  I  have  tish  superstition  ;  and  you,  Max- 
heard  Wintier's  history.  It  is  this :  well,  mentioned  an  incident,  which 
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threw  into  consternation  a  «4iole  was  informed  ttiat  there  had  been 
community  in  your  native  State. —  a  blank  of  three  years  in  her  intel- 
You  remember,  I  told  you  both,  lectal  existence.  The  kind  travel- 
that  the  same  manifestations  were  lers  who  had  discovered  her,  standt 
80  common  in  Germany,  as  to  es-  ing  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
tablish  popular  belief  in  the  exist-  were  English.  They  questioned 
ence  of  a  particular  demon,  known  her,  and  she  answered  them  inco- 
by  the  name  of  the  Poltergeist. —  herently — yet  in  their  languao;e, — 
Neither  of  you  believed  the  truth  *  It  has  dropped,'  she  said,  as  she 
of  the  hideous  details  you  gave  ; —  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
I  am  now  going  to  disclose  a  nar-  pice  and  pointed  downwards — 'it 
rative  of  horror  and  mystery,  in  has  drop t.'  *  What  has  dropped?' 
which  your  little  stories  would  be  they  enquired,  as  they  drew  her 
mere  episodes,  anrf  yet,  you  will  back.  '  The  Silhouette,  oh,  the  Sil- 
believe  every  word  of  it — you,  houette!'  she  answered,  bursiting 
McDonald,  for  the  sake  of  auld  into  a  hysterical  fit  of  sobbing, 
lang  syne ;  and  you,  my  poor  Max-  "  Unable  to  obtain  any  explana- 
well — "  tion  of  these  singular  words,  tho 

I  understood  his  pitying  look,  travellera    attempted  to  calm  her 

and   a  sickening  shudder  thrilled  agitation.     In  this  they  succeeded, 

through  my  frame.  and,  pitying  her  forlorn  situation, 

"My  father," continued  Winther,  they  took  her  under  their  protec- 
**  was  a  wealthy  Bohemian,  having  tion  and  carried  her  to  England. 
^  his  principal  residence  in  Prague.  There  she  secured  the  continued 
I  say  principal  residen(;e,  because  favor  of  her  deliverers,  by  her  pen- 
he  was  often  absent  for  months  at  sive  meekness,  and  the  childish 
a  time,  the  surmise  being  that  he  confidence  with  which  she  clung  to 
was  trading  at  Hamburg  and  Bre-  her  new  home.  In  the  course  of 
men.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  man  three  years  her  reason  gradually 
of  repulsive  moroseness.  I  never  returned.  Her  friends  cautiously 
liad  any  other  emotion  than  fear,  informed  her  how  they  had  rescued 
excited  by  his  presence,  cind  he  her  from  destruction,  and  one  of 
seemed  well  contented  that  I  them,  a  lady,  kindly  took  her  by 
avoided  him.  My  mother  was  an  the  hand  and  encouragingly  said: 
English  lady,  and  this  accounts  for  *  We  found  you,  Madam,  standing 
the  fluency  with  which  I  speak  the  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  You 
Englisli  language.  Her  history  is  told  us  that  you  had  dropped  some- 
a  singular  one.  Before  ray  father  thing — I  think  you  called  it  a  Sil- 
ever  saw  her,  she  had  been  married  houette.'  My  mother  pressed  her 
to  a  watchmaker  of  Geneva.  The  hands  against  her  temples — stared 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  wildly  around  her — and,  uttering  a 
whom  ahe  lost  with  her  husband  prolonged  shriek,  fell  forwards  upon 
under  the  following  terrible  circum-  her  face,  in  a  swoon.  Her  friends 
stances.  They  were  travelling  ran  to  her  assistance,  lamenting 
through  the  Alps,  and,  while  wind-  their  supposed  error,  in  mistaking 
ing  in  a  chaise  along  a  terraced  a  lull  premonitory  of  furious  mania 
road,  an  avalanche  overwhelmed  for  a  return  to  saneness,  and  re- 
them.  Her  husband  and  child  gretting  the  sudden  necessity  of 
were  dashed  over  a  precipice. —  yielding  up  the  unhappy  object  of 
How  she  escaped  she  knew  not;  their  sympathy  to  the  keepers  of  a 
for  the  shock  deprived  her  of  rea-  mad-house.  But  they  had  only  re- 
*  son,  and  upon   her  recovery  she  vived    her   recollections,    by    pro- 
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nouncing  a  single  word.    It  drew  dreadful  proposition — but  I  antici- 

her  back  across   tbe  gulf  in  ber  pate. 

mera<Hy ;  and  the  grief,  suppressed  "From  my  birtb  up  to  my  twenty- 
for  three  years,  now  gushed  forth  second  year,  nothing  worthy  of 
in  the  most  pathetic  expressions. —  mention  transpired.  My  father, 
As  8oon  as  she  recovered  conscious-  when  not  locked  up  in  his  study, 
nesa^  she  exclaimed :  '  Oh  no,  not  was  absent,  no  one  knew  where, 
the  Silhouette ! — that  is  a  trifle. —  and  a  deep  melancholy  settled  upon 
But  my  husband — my  child — they  my  mother.  Her  only  recreation 
have,  both,  been  swept  away  from  was  the  narration  of  her  history  to 
me  by  the  avalanche!'  me.  This  she  repeated  so  often 
"  Soothing  words  and  kind  ques-  that  I  became  alarmed  for  her, — 
tions  drew  from  her  a  narrative  so  suspecting  that  she  was  about  to 
simple  and  affecting,  that  a  noble  relapse  into  insanity.  Her  story 
sympathy  was  aroused.  The  aid  of  was  a  simple  one, — I  can  tell  it  in 
the  most  influential  correspondence  a  very  few  words, 
.was  engaged,  but  no  trace  of  her  "She  was  a  governess  in  an  Eng- 
husband  and  child  co«ld  be  found,  lish  family  travelling  up  the  Rhine, 
Among  the  many  who  interested  and  l)ecame  acquainted  with  Herr 
themselves  for  her,  was  my  father.  Hoffman,  h«r  first  husband,  at  Co- 
He  was  in  England  at  that  time,  blentz.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
and,  urgftil  by  my  mother's  remark-  her  patrons,  she  married  him  and 
ably  history,  he  departed  for  (Jene-  went  to  Geneva,  where  they  lived 
va  at  once.  But  he  failed  in  ob-  happily  for  four  years.  Herr  Hoff- 
tainingany  satisfactory  intelligence,  man  was  a  man  of  imposing  phys- 
and  returned  to  England  prepared  iognomy,  particularly  when  his 
to  convince  my  mother  that  her  face  was  viewed  in  profile.  Struck 
husband  and  child  were  lost.  She  with  this  peculiarity,  my  mother 
must  have  possessed  extraordinary  conceived  the  idea  of  working  his 
personal  charms ;  for  my  father,  likeness  in  embroidery.  With  a 
shortly  after  his  return,  became  piece  of  wKite  canvass,  and  some 
passionately  enamored,  and  offered  black  floss^  she  executed  an  em- 
ber his  hand.  Impressed  by  her  bossed  Silhouette,  so  much  resem- 
dependent  situation,  and  the  repu-  bling  Herr  Hofl'man  that  it  was 
ted  wealth  of  her  admirer,  she  mar-  only  necessary  to  see  it  once  to  re- 
ried  him  and  accompanied  him  to  cognize  the  original.  It  was  of  this 
Prague,  Scarcely  a  year  had  Silhouette  she  spoke  s6  frantically, 
parsed  before  ray  father  betrayed  when  first  discovered  in  the  Alps, 
to  her  an  indifference,  which  soon  She  had  just  fastened  it  around  her 
grew  into  complete  estrangement,  child's  neck — a  little  boy  of  scarcely 
I  have  no  doubt  a  sudden  accession  three  years — when  the  avalanche 
of  wealth  created  in  him  a  desire  overwhelmed  them.  You  know  the 
to  be  connected  with  the  nobility,  rest. 

and  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  "  I  engaged  physicians  to  exam- 
accomplishing  such  a  purpose,  could  ine  my  mother,  and  they  spoke 
he b«  released  from  his  wife,  l^is  confidently  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
'i^  always  been  my  opinion,  and  I  heart.  They  enjoined  absolute  quiet 
Mn  afraid,  my  friends,  you  will  soon  and  freedom  from  excitement.— 
not  only  agree  with  me,  but  be  This  opinion  was  reported  to  my 
forced  into  the  conviction  that  my  father.  He  knew  well  that  any 
•fether  wa^  the  cause  of  my  moth-  violent  agitation  would  destroy  her, 
«r^s  death!    It  must  have  been  3ome  and  alienated  from  her  as  he  was, 
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with  schemes  of  ambition  distract-  feelings,   wllen  T  found    that  my 

ing  his  mind,  what  scruples   had  mother  was  dead — dead,  standing 

he  ?     Oh,  that  I  may  be  wrong! —  up  in  my  arras !" 

but  there  hangs  a  heavy  load  of  Wintlier   paused,   overcome  by 

horror  upon  me,  gentlemen,  in  the  emotion,  and  we  could  not  speak  a 

supposition why  do  I  hesitate  ?  single  word  to  encourage  him,  so 

Let  me  come  to  it  at  once.  much   were  we   overcome   by  the 

"It  was  on  the  tenth  of  April,  awful  tableau  he  had  just  described, 

three  years  ago,  and   the  anniver-  In  a  few  moments  he  regained  his 

sary   of   my   twenty-second  birth-  composure,  and  continued  as  fol- 

day.     In  the  morning  I  received  a  lows: 

message  from  my  father,  desiring  "  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  my 
me  to  visit  him  in  his  study.  The  many  months  of  mourning.  My 
object  of  this  interview,  the  first  mother's  death,  however,  was  only 
and  only  one  I  ever  had  with  him,  the  first  decided  turn  in  the  wheel 
was  the  announcement  of  iiis  de-  of  torture, — the  others  came  in 
termination  to  unite  me  by  mar-  rapid  succession.  Six  months  be- 
riaffe  with  the  family  of  the  Baron  fore  the  melancholv  event  I  have 
Lobstein.  I  declined  with,  perhaps,  just  narrated,  I  became  ac<jiiaintea 
more  firmness  than  I  should  have  with  a  man  b?  the  name  of  Rosen- 
exhibited,  an<l  the  consequence  was  kranz.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  not 
an  outbreak  of  passion.  I  received,  far  from  our  villa,  and  received  ray 
with  scorn, the  many  threats  thrown  advances  kindly,  although,  at  first 
out  to  intimidate  me;  and  resolved  view,  he  seemed  somewhat  misan- 
to  protect  ray  mother,  who  was  de-  thropical.  It  was  his  daughter, 
nounced  as  the  cause  of  my  obsti-  Bertha,  who  first  attracted  me  to 
nacy.  It  was  the  evening  of  that  their  cottage.  I  had  met  her,  now 
day.  We  had  a  garden  extending  and  then,  in  my  walks,  and  was  en- 
half  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  chanted  with  her  artlessness  and 
Elbe.  In  this  garden  7ny  mother  surpassing  beauty.  To  love  her 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking,  and  was  inevitable.  She  loved  me  in 
sometimes  she  passed  beyond  it  return — but  oh,  ruin  and  death  were 
into   the  public  highway.     I  was  her — " 

strolling  along  the  main  walk,  in  "  Winther ! "  exclaimed  McDon- 
search  of  her,  when  I  heard  a  cry  aid,  half  rising  from  his  chair, 
outside  of  the  garden  wall.  It  "  No,  no,  McDonald,'by  Heaven  ! 
was  repeated  a  moment  afterwards,  No.  Listen  to  me.  It  was  not  long 
and  then  followed  a  rapid  succes-  after  my  mother's  death  before  I 
sion  of  screams.  I  knew  it  was  my  hastened  to  Rosenkranz,  and  laid 
mother,  and  I  rushed  forward  to  before  him  ray  plans.  I  proposed 
save  her.  Before  I  reached  the  to  marry  Bertha,  and,  as  soon  as  1 
gate,  it  was  opened,  and  she  came  could  obtain  money,  make  our  ea- 
running  towards  me,  with  her  arms  cape  into  England.  Rosenkranz 
outstretched,  and  exclaiming :  *  Oh,  consented  ;  but  desired  me  to  take 
Adolph,  my  son,  let  me  die!  let  him  to  America  instead  of  England, 
roe  die  !  I  cannot  survive  it — I  do  as  be  had  recently  ascertained  that 
not  wish  to  live  another  moment!'  his  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  &lfe 
I  caught  her  in  my  aims,  and  her  many  years,  was  living  and  pros- 
head  fell  upon  my  shoulder.  I  pering  in  the  city  of  New  OrleATis. 
asked  her  what  had  happened,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  was  some- 
she  returned  no  answer.  I  looked  thing  mysterious  in  Ros^kranz** 
in  her  face,  and  oh,  imagine  my  character.     His  reserve — ^his  indif- 
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■  feroDce — ^his  apathetic  iBssiveiiess,  every  six  hours,)  I  oflfered  bfibes, 
displeased  me.  Buf  I  cared  not, —  and,  in  despair,  threatened ; — butit 
Bertha. was  ray  prize,  and  I  married  was  of  no  avail.  My  distress  was 
her" — a  noble  pride  beamed  from  insupportable,  foi*,  being  unable  to 
Win  tiler's  eye — "  yes,  McDonald,  I  communicate  with  Bertha,  I  dreaded 
married  her.  the  effect  my  absence  might  pro- 
**  I  can  never  forget  her  words,  duce  upon  her.  She  might  sup- 
when  I  placed  upon  her  finger  a  pose  me  murdered  or  false.  In  ■ 
jeweled  ring.  There  was  upon  the  this  state  of  anxiety,  1  begged  my 
same  finger  a  plain  gold  ring,  some-  guard  to  acquaint  my^ther  with . 
what  too  large.  *See,  Adolph,'  my  willingness  to  see  him.  I  was 
she  said,  '  how  loose  this  ring  is. —  answered  that  he  was  not  at  home. 
Yours  fits  tightly  to  my  finger,  and  **  Days,  weeks,  months  passed  on 
cannot  be  removed.  Ah,wlienray  without  any  amelioration  of  my 
hand  shrivels   in   death,  this   one  wretched   condition,  and  I  yielded 

,        will  drop  into  the  dust;  but  yours  to  despair.     One  beautiful  day  in 

will  remain  fast — firm,  Adolph,  as  June,   more  than  a  year  after  ray 

my  love  for  you.'  cruel  capture,  I  thought  I  detected      • 

"  I  busied  myself  night  and  day  in    the   sentinel's  eye  a  desire  to 

in  maturing  my  plans.     My  father  speak  with   me.     I  was  soon  co©- 

was  absent,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  vinced  of  it, by  his  placing  his  fin- 

wa^  not  so  circumspect  as  I  ought  ger  upon  his  lip,  when  he  saw  that 

to  have  been.     T  secured  my  moth-  I  suspected  him,  and,  in  my  eager- 

er's  jewels,   and  converted  every-  ness  to  question  him,  hazarded  de- 

.       thing  I  could  find  into  money. —  tection.     I  fell  back  upon  my  bed, 

I      The  day  was  fixed  upon  for  our  es-  trembling  in   anxious  expectation; 

cape ; — I  was  elated  with  my  pros-  Turn  after  turn  he  made  without 

pect  of  happiness,  and  yet  I  was  all  gratifying  me;  at  one  time  frown- 

the  time  standing  upon  the  brink  ing,   when  I  was  too  impatient —        • 

of  misery — ^misery,  of  which    you  and,  at  another,  smiling  encourag- 

can   yet  form    no   conception — of  ingly,  when  I  remained  quiet.     At 

which  your  imaginations  can  fur-  last  a  letter  was  dexterously  tossed 

nish  you  no  picture.  through  the   slit  in  my  door.     I 

*'My  father  returned,  and  sent  seized   and  tore  it  open.     It  was 

I       me  a  message-  requiring  me  to  at-  from  Bertha.     Oh,  how  I  devoured 

tend  him.     I  refused  to  obey,  and  the  contents   of  that  letter.     She  ' 

determined  to  leave  his  house  the  knew   of  my  imprifonment, — the  ' 

next  morning.     That  night  I  was  sentinel  was  a  friend, — a  scheme  • 

awakened  by  the  entrance  into  my  was  on  foot  for  my  deliverance. — 

chamber  of  six  men,  who   bound  She  had  nothing  to  send  me  but 

me  fast  in  my  bed.     They   then  the  plain  Silhouette  she  wore  ha- 

brought  in  bars  of  iron  and  ham-  bitually    around     her     neck — she 

mers,  and  set  about  converting  my  would  send  it  next  time, — my  father 

room    into    a    dungeon.      When  had  returned.     She  was  well — and 

morning  came  they  unbound  me,  — oh  God!  had  borne  me  a  son. — 

but  I  was  a  prisoner.     Through  a  I   leaned     my    burning   forehead 

;JWrow  silt,  which  they  had  cut  in  against  the  cold  iron  bars,  and  suf- 

t     my  door,  I  could   see  a  sentinel  fered  the  hot  tears  to  stream  over 

pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  passage. —  ray  cheeks ;  and  when  they  stopped 

I  called  to  hiib,  but  he  paid  no  at-  too   soon,  I   read  the   letter  over         •  | 

-    tentioD  (p  me.    I  appealed  to  his  again,  and  wept  afresh.    Oh  I  was 

|i     aucceaaof  (for  they  were  changed  happy  in  my  prison, — but  how  soon 
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to   be  dashed  down  into  woe  too  tuous,  as  of  a  host  of  persons  not         i 

terrible  for  this  world.     You  said  knowing  whaf  to  do.     In  a  mo* 

to  me  this  evening,  McDonald,  that  raent  more  I  became  aware   that 

you    sometimes     thought    I    was  they  were  approaching  me.     They 

crazy.     I  do  not  think  I  am;  but  rushed  up  the- stair-case — along  the 

I   can  only  give  this  explanation  passage; — they   dashed   down  my 

why  I  am   not.     You  understand  door,  and  caught  me  rudely  by  the 

the  principle  upon  which  the  sur-  arms.     Not  a  word  was  spoken — 

geon  heats  his  cauterizing  iron  to  they  were  all  speechless  with  ter- 

a  white  heat,  when  he  wishes  to  ror.      I   was  pushed   forward   by 

destroy  a  diseased  mass.     The  in-  those  behind  me,  and  beckoned  on 

tense  heat  destroys  vitality  so  sud-  by  those  before,  until  I  descended 

denly,  that  the  patient  feels  little  the  stairs  and  passed  through  the 

pain.     So  it  was  with  me.     I  was  hall.     In  this  way  we  approached 

80  stupefied  by  the  first  shock,  that  the   door  of  my  father's   study. — 

I  received  the  second — bv  far  the  Those  in  front  of  me  now  fell  back, 

most  overwhelming — with  a  calm-  and  I  was  thrust  through  the  door 

ness  amounting  to  listlessness,  and  with  such  violence,  that  I  fell  for- 

could  have  borne,  with  patience,  the  wards  upon  my   hands,   while,  at 

tM^in    of    mysterious     annoyances  the  same  time,  I  heard  the  raulti- 

which   have   continued  to    pureue  tude  making  their  escape  from  the 

me,  were  it  not  that  I  am  goaded  house — and   I    was   alone, — ^great         ' 

to   wreak  vengeance,  and   cannot  Heaven  I  alone—with — ." 

discover  my  foe.  Here  Winther  became  choked  in 

"  I  sat  down  in  a  delightful  rev-  his  utterance,  and  paused.     At  this 

erie,  and  built  me  air-castles  until  moment  I   heard   outside   of  n^y       I 

I  almost  laughed  aloud.     Suddenly  door  a  slight  noise,  like  the  rustling 

I  was  startled  by  a  loud  noise,  as  of  of  a  curtain.     Winther   observed 

some  heavy  substance  falling  upon  it,  too,  but  his  attention  was  called 

the  floor.     It  was  in  a  distant  part  away    by    the  earnest    appeal  of 

of  the  building,   but  the  jar  was  McDonald : 

distinctly  felt  where  I   stood.      I  "Heaven  help  us!"  he  exclaimed, 

sprang  up,  and  saw  that  the  seiiti-  "What  have  you  to  disclose,  Win- 

nel  had  stopped  to  listen  ;    for  it  ther  ?     Out  with  it,  man, — this  in- 

was  one  of  those  sounds  that  im-  stant  out  with  it,  or  you  will  drive        I 

pose  the  expectation  of  something  me  mad  ! " 

else  to  follow.  Ten  minutes  after-  "I  was  left  alone" — continued 
wards  there  was  a  cry  heard — the  Winther,  with  a  sudden  calmness 
cry  of  a  pei-son  in  great  fright,  fol-  that  made  his  communication  the 
lowed  by  the  slamming  of  a  door,  more  appalling — "  alone  with  niv 
There  came  a  pause  of  a  few  min  father.  He  was  dead, — with  his 
utes,  after  Avhich  voices  were  heard,  neck  broken  across  the  back  of  his 
indistinct  from  distance,  but  plainly  chair.  His  right  leg  had  been 
in  anxious  enquiry.  So  acute  had  thrust  across  the  table,  pushing  off, 
become  my  hearing,  that  I  could  upon  the  floor,  an  iron  chest  One 
detect  some  one  cautiously  opening  hand  grasped  tigjhtly  the  upper 
a  door,  and  then  the  whole  build-  round  of  the  chair,  and  the  other 
ing  vibrated  with  shriek  upon  clutched  the  torn  extremity  of  a  • 
shriek.  Rapid  footsteps  resounded  cravat.  The  dislocation  of  the 
in  every  direction  ;  my  sentinel  neck  was  so  complete,  that  the  re- 
dropped  his  bludgeon  and  deserted  versed  head  hung  half  way  down  ^ 
me.    The  noise  below  grew  tumul-  the  back  of  the  chair,  while  the      || 
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hair,  roatted  into  a  bloody  peak,  could  nowhere  be  found.    It  was 

touched   the   floor. "  The  effect  of  conjectured  that,  having  raised  her 

this  ?|)6fttacle  upon  me  was  so  stun-  arm  to  defend  herself,  her  hand  in 

Ding,  that,  for  a  while,  I  could  not  being  severed  was  thrown  into  the 

move.    It  was  so  surpassingly  aw-  river.     The  Silhouette   which  she 

fill  that  it  appeared  ludicrous  to  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing   sus- 

me,  and,  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  tern-  pended  around  her  neck,  was  also 

porary  insanity.  I  crawled  up  near  gone.     But  the  most   remarkable 

to  my  father's  face,  upon  my  hanrls  circumstance  of  all  was  the  disap- 

and  knees,  and  burst  into  loud  peals  pearance  of  Herr  Rosenkranz.    Ac- 

of  laughter.      In   this  situation   I  curate   descriptions   of  him   were 

was  found  by  the  police,  and  placed  sent    to    all    the    police    stations 

in  custody,  upon  a  charge  of  being  throughout  the  country,  but  with- 

the  murde|;er.      The  known   ani-  out  success — ^he  could  not  be  found, 

mosity  between  me  and  my  parent,  I  do   not  know  how  general   the 

had  caused  a  momentary  suspicion  suspicion  was,  which  the  citizens  of 

to  be  directed  against  me ;  but,  as  Prague    directed    against    Rosen- 

you  may  well  suppose,  I  was  soon  kranz,  but  I  perceived  that,  as  the 

released.    In  fact,  I  was  set  at  large  chances  of  his  arrest  diminished, 

that  very  afternoon,  just  in  time  to  search  was  abandoned,  and  in  #x 

be  crushed  by  the  intelligence  that  months  after  the  tragedy,  all  inquiry 

Bertha  and  her  child  were  found  had  ceased.     The  chief  of  the  po- 

murdered  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  lice,  at  my  request,  delivered  to  me 

My  soul  was  withered — insensible,  the  knife ; — I  have  worn  it  within 

I  do  not  believe  I  shed  a  single  qifick  reach  pf  my  right  hand  ever 

tear,  but  sat  like  a  remaining  vie-  since. 

tim,  awaiting  the  next  blow  to  fall  "  I  wandered  away  from  Prague, 

upon  me.  a  desolate,  tearless,  devoted  avenger  • 

**  Such    a    rapid    succession  of  of  innocent  blood ;    and    I  have 

atrocities  threw  the  citv  of  Praorue  overtaken  him  whom  I  seek,  here 

into  consternation.    The  boldness  in  Giessen." 

and  complete  success   of  the  deed  "And^why  have  you  spared  him  t" 

paralyzed  the  energy  of  the  police;  asked  McDonald, 

they  knew  not  where  to  direct  their  "  He  is  invisible,"  answered  Win- 

search  for  the   detection    of    the  ther. 

murderer.     An  inquest   was  held,  "  Come,  Winther,"  urged  McDon- 

and  a  most  elaborate  examination  aid,  "  banish  all  this  nonsense  from 

of  the  bodies  instituted,    ^he  man-  your  mind.     Go  with  me  to-mor- 

ner  in  which  my  father  was  killed  row,  and  I  will   take  care  of  you, 

remained  inexplicable.     It  was  sup-  Change   of  scenery,   new   friends, 

posed  that  not  less  than  ten  men  and — " 

could  have  accomplished  his  assas-  "  Y'ou  think  I  am  mad,"  said  he; 

sination,  in  .tlie  way  indicated  by  "but  I  have  a  witness  here.     Will 

his  a[>poarance  ;  for  he  was  him-  you  believe  Maxwell  ?  " 

self  a  man  of  uncommon  muscular  At   Winther's    request,    I   told 

rtrength.    The  only  clue  to  the  as-  McDonald  what  I  had  heard  in  the 

sassin  was  the  piece  of  cravat  found  billiard-room.      His    astonishment 

in  his  right  hand.     As  to  Bertha,  was  great. 

she  and  her  infant  were  destroyed  "  Put  me  in  possession  of  all  the 
by  the  same  blow.  This  knife  was  facts,  Winther,"  he  exclaimed,  **  and 
found  hpng  near  her.  Her  right  I  warrant  you  I  will  be  able  to  ex- 
hand  was  cutoff  near  the  wrist,  but  pose  the  trick.    I  have  no  doubt 
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we  shall  find  it  a  very  shallow  one,  clump  of  bushes.     I  plugged  into 

when  I  come  to  examine  it."  the  ticket,  and  ^s  I  stabbed  forward 

"  Well,   then,"  continued  Win-  with  ray  knife,  a  being  boiifided  up 

ther, '*  I  arrived  at  Giessen  with  the  before   me,  and  leaping  over  ine, 

intention  of  remaining  only  a  day.  disappeared  in  the  undergrowth  on 

My   destination    was    Bonn.      To  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.   The 

amuse  myself,  I  walked  over  to  the  Marburg  student  was  not  then  at 

Gleiberg,  for  the  purpose  of  exam-  large,  Maxwell, 

ining  a  curious  old  tower,  the  ruins  "  This  adventure  determined  me 

of  which  you   know,    stand    upon  to  remain  in  Giessen.     I  became 

the   summit  of  that   mountain. —  initiated    into    the    corps   of  the 

While  resting  at   the  base  of  the  Starkenburgers,  and  launched  forth 

tower,  a  sound  passed  by  me  like  into  all   the  wild  diablerie  of  the 

the  humming  of  a  beetle  in  rapid  Burschenschafl.  I  drank  and  fought 

flight ;  but  ray  own  name  was  so  until  they  made  me  the  senior  of 

distinctly  pronounced  in  it,  that  I  the  corps. 

started  up,  and  involuntarily  asked:  *'Re|:)ort   has   told    you   how   I 

*Who  calls  nie?'  became  humiliated, — how,  in  the 

"Again  it  flitted  by  me,  repeat-  midst  of  a  combat,  the  voice  fiut- 

11^  my  name.  tered  up  between  me  and  my  an- 

"'  I  am  here,'  I  cried.  tagonist,  and  I  was  wounded  in  my 

"'Adolph  Winther,  would  you  face.     Since  then  it  has  followed 

meet  face  to  face  the  lAurderer  of  me  day  and  night, — asking  me  the 

Bertha  ?'  same  question,  and  laughing  at  my 

"  These  words  werj  pronounced  impotent  rage.  What  think  you 
in  the  same  humming  tone,  and  at  now,  McDonald,,  can  you  give  me 
various  distances  from  my  face, —  the  exposition  you  promised  ?" 
sometimes,  as  I  thought,  within  six  "It  is  the  Marburg  student!" 
inches  of  my  ear,  and  then  retreat-  exclaimexl  M'Donald,  "  and  I  can 
ing  several  paces.  It  was  precisely  tell  you  how  you  can — " 
as  if  some  one  had  tied  a  string  to  He  stopped  abruptly  and  stared 
a  beetle,  and  caused  it  to  buzz  to  towards  the  door.  Winther  sprang 
and  fro  about  my  head.  I  reasoned  up  and  made  a  step  in  the  same 
upon  the  curious  circumstance,  and  direction,  while  T  sank  down  upon 
Boon  settled  down  upon  the  opinion  the  floor  utterly  helpless;  for  be- 
Ihat  it  was  an  hallucination.  But  tween  us  and  the  door  was  heard, 
no  one  can  believe  implicitly  in  an  in  a  tone  between  the  lulling  drone 
hallucination.  Spectral  inusions  of  the  rattle-snake  and  the  float- 
have,  by  their  continued  reappear-  ing  strain  of  an  .^lian  Harp,  the 
ance,  overturned  the  soundest  rea-  words : 

soning.     That  very  evening,  on  my  "Adolph    Winther   would    you 

return  to  Giessen,  the  voice  arrested  meet,  face  to  face,  the  murderer  of 

me  in  my  path,  near  a  little  belt  Bertha  ? " 

of  wood.     This  time  it  was  taunt-  "Aye  villian  1"  exclaimed  Win- 
ing, ther,  "you  know  I  would." 

"*  Adolph  Winther,  you  do  not  "When  ?"  murmured  the  voice, 

answer;  are  you  afraid?'     These  "To-morrow  moming,"  screamed 

words  fluttered  near  the  ground  be-  Winther. 

fore  me,  as  though  they  were  con-  "Where?" 

veyed  by  a  butterfly.     But  the  word  "At  the  Staufenburg  I " 

*  afraid '  was  uttered  in  a  low  shout,  "Your  second  ? " 

some  ten  feet  to  my  riglvt,  in  a  "Maxwell! — and  yours!" 
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**  Your  father,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  of  his  own  provoking.    Nothing 

ba!^    /  was  talked  of  at  the  corps-meetings 

A  stream  of  light  beamed  through  but  the  anticipated — the  inevitable 

the  key-hole.     McDonald  and  Win-  duel,  which  tne  code  at  the  Burs- 

tber  both  rushed  to  the  door,  and  cheuschaft  required  to  take  place, 

with  their  combined  Btren^th  tore  as  soon  as  the  one  recovered  from 

it  from  its  hinges.     But  they  stag-  his  wound,  and  the  other  received 

gered  back,  as  a  long  black  curtain  his  liberty. 

moved  forward   into  the  room. —  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  my 

Through  a  slit  in  it,  a  pale  shriveled  shattered  health  I  might  have  re- . 

hand  was  protruded,  in  the  palm  gained ; — there  was   not  much  to 

of  which  was  a  porcelain  disk  con-  hope  it  is  true.     The  rotundity  of 

taining  a  fluid,  tliat  blazed  up  with  my    chest    had    disappeared,   my 

a  crimson  flame.     Win ther  grasped  shoulders  curved  forwards,  and  an 

the  hand  and  dashed  it  upon  the  exhausting  expectoration  harrassed 

table.    My  brain  grew  dizzy.     The  me    incessantly.     Still    I    gained 

last  thing   I  saw  that  night  was  strength.     But  the  finishing  blow 

Winther  waving  his   arm    like,  a  was  near  at  hand ; — it  was  not  a 

torch,  and  the  last  words  I  heard  month  ago. 

were    expressions  '  of   dismay,    as  Winther  had  been  released.     Q^ 

lI'Donald  stamped  upon  the  floor  immediately   sought  me,  and   an- 

and  exclaimed :  nounced  his  intention  of  meeting 

"  Wolfl',  the  idiot  I     Confusion  !  Wolff"  at  an  early  day.     It  is  gen- 
Wolff,  the  idiot ! "  erally  believed   in  Giesson   that  I 

•     **      *     *     4f     *     *  approved  of  Winther's  course  and 

acted  as  his  second.    It  is  not  so. 

It  was  a  week  before  they  told  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 

me  anything.     I  was  too  feeble, —  his  purpose,  Ky  pointing  out  the 

my  c|uestions   were   evaded.     But  many  days  of  unhappiness — of  re- 

when  they  did  venture  to  inform  morse,   which    would    follow    his 

me  of  wliat  had  happened,  I  learn-  triumph  ;   and   declaring    to  him 

ed  that  Winther  was  in    prison,  that  there  was  a  vengeance  in  for- 

He  had    rushed  upon  Wolff",  and  giveness,  far   above   the   reach  of 

inflicted   a  severe   wound   in    his  retaliation.     It   was    in    vain.     I 

throat,  which, "  however,  was  not  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  handing 

con?u/'^  »Jw  vaortal.     Tipae    rolled  Wolff'   over  to    the   justice,  and 

omlerful     disagreement.       Some  tan,*  perim|io  nivfe  Vudt  5i:ivfv%'M«ww^.v.,i 

have  estimated  at  a  yard  or  more  Iris  and  Goat  Islands.  This  Can- 
each  year  ;  others,  aiijain,  at  a  mere  ada  island  has  been  entirely  swept 
fraction  of  a  foot.  Dr.  Gibhcs  has  away.  W^e  think  the  cliff  of  Table 
thrown  new  light  on  this  point.  Rock  for  several  hundred  feet  be- 
The  Niagara  river,  issuing  from  low  the  Fall,  bears  traces  of  this 
Lake  Erie,  pursues  a  northwest  comparatively  recent  erasion.  One 
course  for  some  distance,  and  then  thing  is  certain,  the  Main  Fall  is 
at  once  suddenly  turning  at  right  receding  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
angles,  takes  a  northeast  course  to-  American  Fall — in  Dr.  Gibbes'  es- 
wards  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  precisely  timation,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
in  the  aujo^ie  of  this  turn,  that  the  fast.  He  shows  very  clearly,  we 
main  or  Uorse  Shoe  Fall  is  seen —  think,  that  the  main  line  of  reces- 
the  American  end  of  the  Shoe  half  sion  is  the  Canada  portion  of  the 
crossing  the  north-westward  stream,  Horse  Shoe,  which  crosses  the 
and  the  Canada  end  bending  so  as  gorge  already  excavated ;  and  not 
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handed  to  the  principals.    A  coin  snatched  from  him,  was  the   lon^ 

was  tossed  up  and  Wolff  won  the  lost  Silhouette  of  Herr  Hioffman, 

iBrst  fire.     In  despair  I  walked  up  and  Wolff  was   the   child   around 

closer  to  Winther,  to  support  him  whose   neck  it  had   been  placed, 

should  he  be  hit.     I  felt  that  I  was  These   discoveries   burst    at    once 

about  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  upon  my  mind. 
Wolff,  after    taking  a  deliberate        The   mysterious  death   of  Win- 

and  steady  aim,  fired ;  but  so  wide  ther's  mother  was   now  explained, 

of  the  antagonist,  that  I  felt  con-  She  had,   no   doubt,   seen   Rosen- 

vinced    the  failure   was  designed,  kranz,  and  recognized  in  him  her 

Winther  then  raised  his  pistol  and  first  husband.     Winther  had  slain 

fired.     The  ball   took  fatal  effect  his  brother  1     He  leapt  and  raved, 

upon   Wolff,'  who,   with   a  harsh  an  unmanageable  maniac,  cluU*hing 

execration   in    his  dying    breath,  at  the  piece  of  paste-board  which 

staggered  forward,  and,  as  he  fell,  was  withheld  from  him  by  force. — 

threw  (I  thought  involuntarily)  a  I  did  not  see  what  it  was, — I  had 

package  from   his  bosom.     It  in-  fallen   to    the    ground   helpless — 

stantly  divided    into   two  parcels,  speechless.     They  conveyed  me  to 

one   of  which,   a   piece   of  white  my  lodgings.     I  have  not  left  them 

piisteboard,  fell  to  the  ground,  at-  since, — I  am  never  to  leave  them 

tracting  wholly  the  notice   of  the  alive. 

by-standers.    The  other  was  heavy,        My  task  is  done.     For   several 

and  reached  Winther  without  be-  days  past   Winther's    raving  has 

ing  observed  by  any  person  besides  changed  to  a  hoarse  gibberish ; — 

myself.     He   caught  it — regarded  he  is  sinking.     Reader,  look  to  the 

it  with  fixed    attention,  and   then  enclosed   letter.      I   am    growing 

bounded   from  the   ground  like  a  weak.  My  pulse  is  a  mere  thread — 

man  shot  through  the  heart.     The  my  hands  are  covered  with  a  cold 

unearthly   cry   that   escaped    him  perspiration,  and  the  feeling  within 

still  rings  in  my  ear.     No  one  im-  7ne  has  changed  into  an  incessant, 

derstood  his  exclamation  but  my-  spasmodic  gasp.     It  grows  dark. — 

self.    It  was   RosENKRANz! — The  It  is  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day. — 

object  he   had  seen,  and  which  I  God  1  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
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no  one  can  bcfieve  implicitly  in  an  in  a  tone  between  the  lulling  drone 
hallucination.  Spectral  illusions  of  the  rattle-snake  and  the  float- 
have,  by  their  continued  reappear-  ing  strain  of  an  JElolian  Harp,  the 
ance,  overturned  the  soundest  rea-  words : 

soning.     That  very  evening,  on  my  "Adolph    Winther   would    you 

return  to  Giessen,  the  voice  arrested  meet,  face  to  face,  the  murderer  of 

me  in  my  path,  near  a  little  belt  Bertha  ? " 

of  wood.  This  time  it  was  taunt-  "Aye  villian  1"  exclaimed  Win- 
ing, ther,  "you  know  I  would." 

"  *  Adolph  Winther,  you  do  not  "  When  ?"  murmured  the  voioe, 

answer;  are  you  afraid?'     These  "To-morrow  morning,"  screamed 

words  fluttered  near  the  ground  be-  Winther. 

fore  me,  as  though  they  were  con-  "Where?" 

veyed  by  a  butterfly.     But  the  word  "  At  the  S taufenburg ! " 

*  afraid '  was  uttered  in  a  low  shout,  "  Your  second  ? " 

some  ten  feet  to  my  right,  in  a  ''Maxwell! — and  yours t" 
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On  some  points  which  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past  and  presen  t  con- 
dition of  Niagara  Falls,    By  Lewis  R.  Gibbes.     [Read  before  the 

Elliott  Society,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1857.]     8  vo.  pp.  10. 

This  pamphlet,  not  without  in-  to  cross  the  north-eastward  stream, 
terest  even  to  a  casual  reader,  dis-  The  American  Fall,  separated  from 
cusses  a  subject  which  has  claimed  the  American  end  of  the  Shoe  by 
the  earnest  attention  of  Americjan  Goat  Island,  is,  in  reality,  a  lateral 
and  European  Geologists.  The  and  subordinate  Fall  into  the  old 
Falls  of  Niagara  it  is  known,  are  gorge  or  northeast  channel,  nearly 
gradually  'eating  their  way  bar!k  a  third  of  a  mile  below  the  present 
towards  Lake  Erie.  How  far  they  position  of  the  main  cataract, 
have  receded,  since  F.  Hennepin  From  Ilennepin's  drawing  it  is 
looked  on  them,  one  hundred  and  clear  that,  in  1678,  the  American 
eighty  years  ago,  cannot  be  deter-  Fall  existed,  and  that  the  main  cat- 
mined.  Of  late  years,  however,  re-  aract  had  then  passed  it  several 
peated  observations  have  established  hundred  yards — certainly  more  than 
the  fact  of  their  gradual  recession,  half  its  present  distance.  Four  huu-  . 
At  some  remote  period,  the  waters  dred  years,  at  least,  must  therefore 
of  Niagara  poured  over  the  blutF  have  elapsed  since  the  two  Falls 
at  Lewiston.  Foot  by  foot  they  were  separated,  and  the  American 
have  already  cut  out  a  vast  gorge  Fall  was  left  to  its  own  action. — 
or  channel,  a  thousand  feet  wide,  By  a  careful  examination  of  its 
three  hundred  feet  deep  and  seven  banks  it  is  clear  that  it  has  not  re- 
miles  long,  and  are  still  engaged  ceded  since  its  com menceilient  more 
at  the  mighty  work.  IIow  many  than  forty  yards.  We  may,  there- 
years,  or  thousands  of  years,  liave  fore,  set  down  three  inches  a  year 
passed  away  since  this  giant  task  as  its  utmost  rate  of  recession, 
was  rjommenced  ?  To  reply  to  this  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
question,  the  first  that  presents  it-  Fall  has  very  much  changed  since 
aelf  to  the  mind,  we  must  first  as-  F.  Hennepin  saw  it.  From  his 
certain  the  present  rate  of  reces-  drawing  it  *  seems  that  a  small 
sion.  This,  various  naturalists  have  island  existed  very  near  the  Canada 
eadeavored  to  do,  with  apparently  shore,  j)roducinga  third  diminutive 
wonderful  disagreement.  Some  fj^ll,  perhaps  like  that  now  between 
have  estimated  at  a  yard  or  more  Iris  and  Goat  Islands.  This  Can- 
each  year  ;  others,  again,  at  a  mere  ada  island  has  been  entirely  swept 
fraction  of  a  foot.  Dr.  Gibbes  has  awav.  We  think  the  cliff  of  Table 
thrown  new  light  on  this  point.  Rock  for  several  hundred  feet  be- 

The  Niagara  river,  issuing  from  low  the  Fall,  bears  traces  of  this 

Lake  Erie,   pursues    a    northwest  comparatively  recent  erasion.     One 

course  for  some  distance,  and  then  thing  is  certain,  the  Main  Fall  is 

at  once  suddenly   turning  at  right  receding  far  more  rapidly  than  the 

angles,  takes  a  northeast  course  to-  American  Fall — in  Dr.  Gibbes'  es- 

wards  Lake  Ontario,    It  is  precisely  timation,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 

in  the  angle  of  this  turn,  that  the  fast.     He  shows  very  clearly,  we 

tnain  or  Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  seen —  think,  that  the  main  line  of  reces- 

ihe  American  end  of  the  Shoe  half  sion  is  the  Canada  portion  of  the 

crossing  the  north-westward  stream,  Horse   Shoe,    which    crosses    the 

and  the  Canada  end  bending  so  as  gorge  already  excavated ;  and  not 
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the  American  portion,  which  runs  per  second   over  a  linear  yard  of 

parallel  with  the  gorge,  and  is  in  the  ledge.     While  a  stream  49  feet 

a  line  with  the  face  of  Goat  Island  deep, — taking  that  as  the  depth  of 

Cliff,  and  the  American  Fall,  fur-  of  water  on  the  ledge  of  the  Main 

ther    down    the    stream.      If    we  Fall,  will   deliver   more  than   150 

adopt  this  view,  and  it  seems  very  cubic  yards  per  second,  aver  the 

reasonable  to   us,  then   the  Main  same  space — a  difference  more  than 

Fall   has  receded  full  800  yards,  commensurate  with  the  ratio  of  re- 

since   the   separation   of  the   two  cession. 

Falls,   while    the    American    Fall  The  vast  difference  in  power  of 
was  receding  40  yards.     This  gives -the  two  Falls  can  scarcely  fail  to 

a   rate   for   the  recession   of  one,  strike  even  a  cursory  observer.     A 
twenty  times  as  great  as  that  of   mass  of  vast  fragments  of  stone  lie 

the   other.      Even   if  we   do   not  piled   to  one-fourth  of  its  height 

adopt  the  Dr.'s  view  of  the  main  against  the  base  of  the  cliff  of  the 

receding  line,  the  rate  will  still  be  American  Fall,  on  which  the  waters 

fifteen  times  greater  for  one  than  are  dashed  into  foam,  and  which 

for  the  other.  they  have  not  power  to  remove. 

Dr.  Gibbes  disc^usses  at  some  The  same  is  seen  at  the  American 
length  the  probable  causes  of  this  extremity  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  near 
remarkable  difference  of  rates.  He  Iris'  Islanrl.  But  in  the  middle  or 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  difference  deep  portion,  the  vast  column  of 
in  the  volumes  of  water  discharged  water  plunges  downward  unbroken 
is  sufiscient  to  account  for  it,  and  and  buries  itself  so  deep  below  the 
he  looks  to  the  co-operation  of  surface  of  the  river,  that  the  super- 
other  causes.  Currents  are  notori-  ficial  waters  are  comparatively 
ously  unmanageable,  and  uncertain  smooth.  The  "Maid  of  the  Mist" 
in  mechanicsas  well  as  in  navigation,  sports  on  their  bosom  in  safety. 
But  we  think  they  may  be  held  ac-  and  drives  her  bowsprit  into  the 
countable  for  the  effects  in  question,  very  spray  of  tlie  descending  cata- 

Dr.   G.  supposes   the   depth   of  ract.     No  mass  of  fragments  is  left 

water  over  the  American  Fall  not  to  here,    protecting    the    lower    and 

exceed  10  feet.     Professor  Hall,  is  softer  strata  from  rapid  disintegra- 

reluctant  to  allow  more  than  5  feet,  tion,  or  aiding  the  upper  limestone 

And  we  confess  we  incline  to  his  against  the  weight  and  thrust  of 

opinion.     The  Main  Fall,  as  Dr.  the  rushing  waters. 

G.  shows,  is  not  less  than  20  nor  The   main   points  of  this  pam- 

more  than   100  feet  in  thickness,  phlet  are  in  truth  "well  taken"  and 

Prof,  Hall  says  it  must  be  less  than  are   original   with   Dr.    Gibbes. — 

60  feet.     Now  a  stream  of  water  They  must  henceforth  be  held  of 

5  feet  deep,  falling  over  a  perpen-  primary  importance  in   any  scien- 

dicular  ledge,  as  at  the  American  tific    discussion   of   tlie    Falls    of 

Fall,  will  deliver  6.64  cubic  yaijjs  Niagara. 
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UNPUBLISHED    REVOLUTIONARY   PAPEBS. 
NO.  VII. — LETTERS    OF   JOHN    RUTLEDGK. 

KO.  Til. — LETTER  TO  DELEGATES,  that  the  enemy  havG  hanged  many 

of  our  people,  who,  from  fear  and 

Charlotte,  Dee.  7,  1780.  \\^q  impracticability  of   removing, 

Gtnt :  At  Salisbury  I  wrote  to  had  given  Parol,  and  who,  from  at- 

you  a  very  long  letter,  beginning'  tachraent  to  our  side,  had  joined 

about  the  20th  and  ending  about  it — nay,    Tarlton.    ha.^,    since    the 

tbe  27th   ultimo,  delivered   it  on  action   at  Blackstocks,  huncj   one 

that  day  to  Mr.  Baird,  who   was  Capt.  »Tohnston,   a    magistrate    of 

jast  then  setting  off  for  Lancaster,  respectable   character ;    they  have 

He  promised    if  he   went  imme-  also  burnt  a  prodigious  number  of 

diately  from  thence  to  Philadelphia,  houses,  and   turned  a   vast  many 

to  deliver  it,  if  not,  to  send  it  per  women,  formerly  of  affluent  or  easy 

express,  so  that  I  presume  you  will  fortune,  with  their  children,  almost 

receive  it  in  a  few  days  from  this  naked,  into  the  woods.     Tarlton,  at 

date.    The  enclosed  will  give  you  GenM  Richardson's  widow's,  exceed- 

our  latest  news  from  Charles  Town,  ed  his  usual  barbarity  for  having 

and  an  account  of  Gen.  Sumter's  dined   in  her  house,  he  not  only 

engagement     with    Wemyss    and  burnt  it  after  plundering  everything 

Tarlton,  of  Col.  Marion  with  some  it  contained,  but  having  drove  into 

Tories,  of  Lt.  Col.  Washington's  sue-  the  barns,  a  number  of  cattle,  hogs 

cess  against  Rugely ;  but  what  do  all  and  poultry,  he  <»onsumed  them,  to- 

th€»e  things  avail  towards  the  grand  gether  with  the  barn  and  the  com, 

point  of  regaining  our  country,  the  in  one  general  blaze ;  and  this,  be- 

distresses  of  which  I  want  words  cause   he    believed    the   poor    old 

to  describe.  General  was  with  the  Rebel  army, 

On  the  25th  ult,,  I  went  to  Col.  though  had  he  opened  his  grave 

Watson's,  in  the  new  acquisition,  before   the   door,   he   might  have 

(So.  Ca.,)   about    20   miles  from  seen  the  contrary.     Many  men  of 

hence,  to  confer  with  Gen'l  Sumter,  the  staunchest  Inhabitants  of  So. 

who  had  removed  thither;  it  was  Carolina  (it  is  said  about'  90)  have 

really  melancholy  to  see  the  deso-  been  sent,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  to 

late  condition  of  poor  Hill's  plan-  St.  Augustine,  and  others  are  to 

tation,  and    the   situation   of    his  follow.     I  have  not  been  able  to 

iamily;  all   his  fine  Iron   works,  procure  a  list  of  them.     I  believe 

Mills,  dwelling  house  and  Build-  none  is  published ;  but  I  recollect 

ings  of  every  kind,  even  liis  negro  that  Mr.  A.  Middleton  is   of  the 

iouaes,  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his  number.     Mr.  Gadsden  is  confined 

wife  and  children  in  a  little  log  hut.  to  the  castle.    The  rest  of  the  firet 

I  was  shocked  to  see  the  ragged,  set  are  on  parol  in  the  Town.     Col. 

shabby  condition  of  our  brave  and  C.  C.  Pinckney's  family  are  turned 

▼irtaous  men,  who  would  not  re-  out  of  his   house.     In   short,  the 

main  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  enemy   seem   determined,  if  they 

but  have  taken  to  arms ;  this,  how-  can,  to  break  every  man's  spirit,  and 

ever,  is  but  a  faint  description  of  if   they   can't,  to   ruin   him.     En- 

the  BiiffiBring  of   our   unfortunate  gagementa  of  capitulation  and  proc- 

country,  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  Famations  are  no  security  against 

VOL.  n.  6 
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their  oppressions  and  cruelties. —  for  regfularity  and  despatches,  so 
They  make  a  great  parade  of  Mr.  that  T  hope  in  future  to  hear  from 
Middleton,  **  formerly  president  of  you  at  least  once  a  week,  oftener  if 
the  Continental  Congress,"  and  old  you  have  anything  material  to 
Mr.  Manigault  havitig  applied  to  be  communicate.  No  accounts  from 
admitted  as  British  subjects,  which  Charleston  or  elsewhere,  respectin^^ 
they  have  been.  Indeed  I  fear  the  Spaniards  going  against  St. 
many  will  follow  their  example.  Augustine,  or  Pensacola.  Your 
The  unfortunate  affairs  near  Cam-  intelligence  from  Havana  must,  I 
den,  the  want  of  any  support  ever  think,  be  ill  founded.  Enveloped  I 
since,  and  the  little  prospect  of  send  for  your  information,  and  the 
any,  have  affected  the  conduct  of  information  of  Congress  and  the 
many  who  were  well  disposed,  and  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  (but  it 
whose  hearts  may  perhaps  still  be  should  go  no  further)  an  account  of 
with  us.  Our  last  accounts  from  the  enemy's  strength  and  posts  in 
Virginia,  are  that  the  enemy  who  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  of 
had  embarked  on  appearance  of  a  our  force  in  S.  C.  and  this  State^ 
Fleet,  supposing  they  mght  be  from  which  you  may  readily  form 
French  (probably  the  Transports  a  just 'opinion  of  affairs  in  this 
from  New  York  for  Charleston,  as  quarter.  I  have  given  Gen'l  Greene 
mentioned  in  the  So.  Carolina  Ga-  a  copy  of  this  account  of  the  ene- 
zette  of  2d  ult.,)  had  relanded  on  my's  strength  and  posts,  which  pro- 
discovering  them  to  be  friends,  and  bably  he  will  transmit  I  refer 
that  a  Reinforcement  was  expected  you  to  his  account  of  our  strength, 
in  Virginia.  If  so,  and  the  rein-  but  I  believe  you  will  find  mine 
forcements  ex[iected  in  Charles-  pretty  accurate.  Gen'l  Gates,  in 
ton  have  arrived,  or  should  arrive  his  last  letter  to  the  Board  of  war 
(which  they  probably  will,  if  they  (which  pray  peruse)  expresses  his 
havenot  already,)  instead  of  moving  sentiments  very  fully,  respecting 
downwards,  it  is  likely  that  our  supplies,  (or  rather  the  want  of 
manoeuvres  may  be  of  the  retro-  'em)  for  the  Southern  Army.  I 
grade  kind.  Indeed  the  present  am  fully  persuaded  of  your  atten- 
prospect  is  truly  gloomy;  very  tion  to  every  measure  which  I  hare 
different  from  what  you  at  Phila-  recommended,  but  it  is  truly  mor- 
delphia  conceive  it,  if  you  credit,  tifying  to  find  so  much  inattention 
which  I  presume  you  do,  (willing  in  the  department  whose  business 
to  catch  at  good  news,  however  it  is  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
improbable,)  such  intelligence  as  army.  Very  few  of  the  articles 
that  published  in  Dunlap's  paper  ordered  for  the  Southern  depart- 
of  the  4th  ult,  said  to  come  from  ment  have  ever  reached  the  army ; 
Richmond.  Gen'I  Green  arrived  what  have  come  are  received  in 
here  the  2d  inst. ;  he  left  Baron  driblets,  and  exceedingly  bad  order, 
Steuben  to  command  for  the  present  so  as  to  be  of  little  if  any  service, 
in  Virginia.  If  the  Baron  is  to  Such  conduct  is  shameful.  What 
take  rank  of  Smallwood,  he  will  can  you  expect  from  an  army  who 
leave  us.  However,  you  will  hear  are  in  want  of  everything!  There 
from  him  on  that  head.  GenU  must  be  some  strange  mismanage- 
Green  will  establish  expresses  from  ment  in  your  executive  departments, 
here  to  Hillsborough  (none  having  (which  should  be  inquired  into  and 
been  yet  appointed)  and  have  all  corrected,)  or  this  would  not  hap- 
the  Expresses  from  here  to  Phila-  pen,  unless,  indeed,  the  supplies 
delphia  put  upon  the  best  footing  canH  be  had  for  want  of  money  ; 
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if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  ridiculous  ceive  considerable  aid  from  No. 
to  order  a  Board  of  war  to  furnish  and  So.  Carolina,  that  they  will 
Bopplies,  when  they  have  not  the  either  effect  such  junction,  or  in 
means  of  procuring  'era,  it  is  only  attempting  it  will  ravage  and  dis- 
tantaliziDg  us,  and  productive  of  tress  this  State ;  and  as  I  can't  con- 
the  worst  consequences.  But  why  ceive  the  policy  of  suffering  the 
have  they  not  money  ?  I  am  told  main  army  and  the  French  troops 
every  article  which  is  wanted  to  remain  in  Winter  quarters  in 
may  be  procured  in  Philadelphia  the  Eastern  States  (where  they  can 
for  money  or  Bills.  Why  will  not  have  nothing  to  fear,)  instead  of  op- 
Congress  draw?  Surely  it  is  our  posing  the  Enemy's  vigorous  opera- 
policy  to  draw,  for  neither  France,  tions  in  the  Southern.  I  request 
Spain  or  Holland,  will  venture,  and  entreat  you  to  use  your  utmost 
however  they  may  hereafter,  to  interest  and  endeavors  to  obtain,  as 
protest  your  Bills,  flow  do  you  soon  as  possible,  such  aid  from  the 
expect  to  carry  on  the  war  without  Grand  Army,  and  from  the  forces 
money?  Taxes,  where  a  country  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  as 
18  attacked  or  possessed  by  the  may  not  only  check  the  further 
enemy,  can't  be  collected  to  keep  progress  of  the  enemy  towards  this 
pace  with  the  demands  for  it.  The  State,  but  regain  every  part  of  S. 
Presidentof  Congress  has  transmit-  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  that 
ted  to  me  their  Resolve  of  Oct.  you  will  have  the  proper  depart- 
SO,  on  the  appointment  of  Gen.  ment  furnished  with  the  money 
Greene  to  the  »Southern  command,  necessary  for  procuring  and  forward- 
This  Army  is  to  consist  of  ail  the  ing  all  the  supplies  which  are  want- 
r^ular  Regiments  and  Corps  raised  ed;  that  you  will  particularly  press 
or  to  be  raised,  from  the  States  of  the  sending  'em  quite  on  to  this 
Delaware  to  Georgia  inclusive. —  army  (not  to  be  stopped  or  delayed 
This  sounds  high,  but  what  that  in  Virginia  or  No.  Carolina)  under 
Array  is  at  present  you  see ;  what  the  charge  of  a  trusty  person  to 
it  is  likely  to  be,  if  composed  only  attend  'em  the  whole  way.  I  think 
of  such  forces,  you  may  judge.  I  Gen'l  Washington's  presence  for  a 
will  try  what  can  be  done  with  N.  little  while  this  way  would  have  a 
Carolina  as  to  raising  a  permanent  most  happy  effect.  I  wish  he 
eorps  of  regulars.  Several  gentle-  would  come  and  see  with  his  own 
men  think  the  measure  will  go  eyes,  the  importanc-e  of  doing  some- 
down  when  the  Assembly  meets  tiling  effectual  for  South  Carolina, 
next  month.  I  am  not  so  sanguine,  for  really  everything  hitherto  has 
but  even  if  it  does,  when  will  they  been  trifling.  He  might  return  be- 
be  equipt  and  embodied,  fit  for  fore  he  could  be  wanted  at  the 
service?     How  men  will  be  obtain-  Northward. 

ed  in  So.  Carolina  or  Georgia  with-        Suppose  we  could  raise  troops  in 

out  money  or  clothing, I  know  not;  South  Carolina,  how  could  they  be 

upon  the  whole.  Gentlemen,  it  ap-  oflSticred  according  to  the  Resolve 

pears  to  me  that  the  enemy  in  So.  of  Congress,  of  October  21  ?    the 

Carolina  are,  or  soon  will  be,  rein-  officers  of  our  Continental  Battal 

fonied, — ^that  the   Troops   in   Vir-  ions   being   prisoners   of    war.     I 

ginia,  under  Leslie,   will   also   be  wish   to   hear   from  you   on  that 

reinforced ;  that  it  is  probable  they  point     I  do  not  see  how  others 

will  endeavor  to  effect  a  junction  in  could   be   appointed  to  command 

N.  Carolina,  and  if  they  make  such  these  Regiments,  and  this  circum- 

an  attempt  in  force,  they  will  re-  stance  is,   therefore,   an    effectual 
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bar  to  ally  attempt  to  raise  raen.  therefore,  be  explicit  on  it,  and  be 
I  wish  to  know  (as  the  enemy  have  pleased  to  inform  me  as  soon  as 
certainly  broke  the  capitulation  of  possible  of  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
Charleston,  in  many  instances,)  gress  on  these  several  points  ;  also 
whether  Congress  would  approve  what  steps  are  taken  or  taking  for 
of  the  Continental  Offipers  who  the  relief  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
are  on  parole  at  Haddrille's  ^d  what  certainty  there  is  of  our 
Point,  coming,  or  being  brought  receiving  real,  substantial  aid,  and 
off,  as  I  think  such  a  measure  might  when  we  may  depend  upon  obtain- 
be  effectual  if  approved  by  Con-  ing  it.  I  think  you. have  employ- 
gress,  but  without  their  consent  it  ed  the  Eagle  Pilot  Boat  very  well, 
should  not  be  attempted.  This,  and  that  she  may  be  continued  in 
however,  must  be  kept  a  profound  the  same  service.  If  the  letters 
secret,  otherwise  the  attempt  might  which  were  intercepted  on  the  way 
fail  and  our  friends  be  ill-treated,  from  Corn  wall  is' camp  at  Charlotte, 
I  observe  Gen.  Greene  is  empower-  to  Charlestown,  and  which  Gen. 
ed  to  make  exchanges  of  prisoners  Gates  sent  to  Congress  are  deci- 
in  the  Southern  department,  but  phered,  pray  let  me  know  their 
whom  have  we  to  exchange  for  our  contents.  Should  any  overtures  of 
Continental  Officers  and  Soldiei-s  peace  be  made,  (though  I  see  no 
in  Charleston  ?  I  wish  to  know  the  prospect  of  them  at  present,)  I 
idea  of  Congress  respecting  the  trust  that  Congress  will  never  listen 
exchanges  of  our  inhabitants  taken  to  a  Treaty  of  uti  possidetis,  whilst 
in  arms  with  the  enemy.  You  re-  the  enemy  hold  an  inch  of  the 
collect  that  we  have  always  looked  Thirteen  States.  However,  it  will 
upon  the  exchanging  them  as  a  be  best  to  use  your  utmost  exer- 
dangerous  precedent ;  does  the  tions  to  recover  South  Carolina  as 
power  given  to  Gen.  Greene  extend  soon  as  possible,leat  we  should  be  ob- 
to  such  persons  whose  lives  and  liged  to  accept  such  terms.  I  request 
fortunes  are  by  our  law  of  Treason  your  endeavors  to  effect  an  ex- 
forfeited  ?  I  should  think  not,  for  change  of  our  prisoners  in  South 
if  we  exchange  them,  we  certainly  Carolina  as  soon  as  you  can, and  give 
acquit  them  of  the  offence  of  tak-  attention  to  having  'em  supplied  as 
ing  up  arms  against  their  country  well  as  possible  during  their  captiv- 
and  allow  the  enemy  to  recruit  their  ity.  By  return  of  the  2nd  flag 
armies  with  impunity  in  our  State,  you  will  know  what  articles  were 
But,  it  may  be  said,  if  we  do  not,  most  wanted,  and  pray  don't  fail  to 
bow  are  our  militia  to  be  exchang-  send  'em.  If  a  French  force 
ed  ?  I  don't  know  what  practice  should  really  be  coming  this  way, 
has  prevailed  on  this  point  in  the  give  us  notice  of  their  intention  in 
Eastern  States,  where  I  presume  time  for  us  to  make  the  necessary 
their  laws  against  their  people  tak-  preparations  for  them, 
ing  up  arms  with  the  enemy,  are  I  am  with  great  regard  and  es- 
similar  to  ours,  but  there  should  be  teem,  General, 
an  uniformity  of  conduct  in  the  Your  most  ob't  servant, 
several  States  on  this  head  ;  pray,  J.  Rutledoe. 
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They  who  live  in  great  cities  live  much  tenderly  over  ub  ;  aH  the  voices  of  na 

loDger  than  those  who  dwell  in  the  midst  ture  cry  aloud  to  us  in  tones  of  love  and 

of  nature ;  they  probably  number  fewer  pity.      Every    wild    flower    teaches    its 

years  in  reality,  but  every  one   of  those  numble  lesson  ;  every  little  brook    mur- 

yeaM  have   no   much   compressed    into  murs  softly  to  us.     Humility  is  no  longer 

ihemi    The  heart  seems  to  measure  life,  a  difficult   virtue — why    should    we    be 

just  as  the    eye  measures  distance;  the  proud  to  the    quiet  skies,  to  the  solemn 

eye  glances  very  rapidly  across  an  unbro-  trees,  to  the    swiftly  flowing-  streams?— 

ken  plain,   and   a   distant   point  seems  The  pride  of  human  strength  and  energy 

near;  but  ground  covered  with  objects  to  cannot   be  impressed  upon  them, — they 

divert  the  eye,  would  cause  it  to  wander  are  vast,  they  are  not  passing  away, 
through  many  miles  in  one.  It  is  when  we  feel  our  superiority  over 

But  it  is  so   much  earner  to  die,  when  other  men, — it  is  when  we  stand  in  the 

one  lives  continually  within  the  sound  of  midst  of  a  multitude,  and  feel  an  inward 

the  beatings  of  nature's  great  pulses.     In  sense  of  power,  that  wo  are  proud,— it 

the  midst  of  rapid  life,  when   every  one  is  then    that  humility  is  a  sublime  and 

is  rushing  on  after  power,  and  wealth,  rare  virtue. 

and  fame,  it  is   so  hard  to  die  ;  death  

seems  such  an  awful  surrender  of  all  hu- 
man ties.     We  shrink  from  the  idea  that         Were  it  possible  for  an  Athenian 'gen- 

the  multitude,  in  whose  ranks  we  press  tleman   of  the  palmy   age  of  the  Com- 

on  to-day,  may  trc^ad  recklessly  to-mor^  monvvealth,  to  be  introduced  to  the  most 

row  over  our  unknown  graves.     We  are  magnificent  of  our  modern  marriage  fes- 

unwilling  to    givi'    up    our  parts  in   tho  tivals,  he  would  certainly  look  upon  the 

^nd  drama,   whose  successive  scenes  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  as  tiinic,  spir- 

and  changes  arc  sweeping  by,  on  the  uni-  itless,  and  meagre  in  the  extreme.    Even 

versal   stage  of  the   world.     Life,   with  the  union   of  scions  of  royal  blood  is  in 

its  gwat  mechanism,  its    prrfectnes.s   of  our  day  but  a  dull  nifair,  compared  with 

art,  science,  and  pleasure,  seems  to  gov-  the    average    splendor   of    an    Athenian 

em  and  develope  itself      How  can  we  wedding,  i.  e.  if  we  use  the  word  gplen- 

close  our  eyes  and  sleep  forever,  when  dor   not    simply    as    significant    of    the 

luch  fierce  life  is  beating  around  us? —  amount  of  wealth  lavished  upon  "  purple 

How  can  we  become  disembodied  spirits,  and    fine  linen,"    but  as    embracing  the 

when  we  are  so  intensely  human  ?     How  tovl  ensemble  of  the  display,    the  entire 

pass  into  spiritual    life,    when    we    are  round  of  the  festivities,  and  tho  nimber 

thrilling  with    human  emotions,   human  and  vanety    of  the  agents  employed  to 

desires,  human  loves,  human   passions?  impart  to   them    the  compound  effect  of 

The  great  sea  of  the  actual,  rolls  its  waves  statelinessand  geniality,  the  solemn  pomp 

Ground  us,  and  the  mist  which  rises  from  of  religion,  and  the  bonhommie  of  sociiil 

•*•  continual  agitations   shuts   out  from  mirth. 

oar  view  the  distant  shores  of  the  dim,         Certain  writers  of  repute  have  gravely' 

mysterious  realm  of  the  future  I  affirmed,    that  not    until  centuries   after 

It  is  not  so   in  a  life  spent  near  tho  the  Christian    era  did  woman  rise  above 

heart  of  nature, — every  object  typifies  the  level  of  a   chattel — a  mere  piece  of 

the  great  change.     We  see  tlie  inanimate  gaudy  household  furniture,  destined,  when 

creation  fading  and  dying  at  the  approach  no   longer   ornamental,  to  be  carelessly 

of  stem  Winter;  we    see  its  grand  re-  thrown  aside, — and  these  are  they  who 

newaljits  glorious  palingenesis,  when  the  maintain  that   the  Troubadours,  and  the 

tender  breath  of  coming  Spring  calls  it  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  the  first  and  chief 

hack  to  life.     The  influence   of  this  na-  co-workers  in  elevating  the  sex  to  social 

taro  passes  into  our  spirits:  death  seems  honors.     This   is    a  slonder  upon    Anti- 

nierely  a  change,  a  passing  into  another  quity — a  base  libel  which  a  jury  of  phi- 

itate  of  being, — ^it  no  longer  appears  to  losophers   would  doubtless  punish   with 

be  such  a  sudden  cutting  down  of  all  our  heavy  damages.     At  least,  let  the  proper 

present  aims  and   stniggles.     We  seem  exceptions  be  made.     Are  we,  for  exam - 

nerp  to  be  so  rauch  nearer  to  God  ;  the  pie,  to  implicate  all  Greece  in  the  charge 

unsullied  blue  of  the  heavens  bends  so  of  polygamy,  because,  in  a  comparatively 
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barbarous  age,  Heracles  supported  a  Xthena,  "the  tutelar  Goddess  of  the 
repiment  oC  wivev,  who,  being  in  all  por-  State,  with  pi-ayers  for  happiness,  espe- 
tions  of  his  Icin^dum,  were  ready  duti-  ciolly  the  g^ift  of  supremo  wisdom."— 
fully  to  entertain  their  lord  whenever  he  Nor  were  Hem  and  the  Fates  neglected 
honored  them  with  bis  society — ^because  in  these  ante-connubial  ceremonies.— 
Theseus,  Priam,  Agamemnon,  and  other  Upon  the  altar<«  of  each  of  the  Deities 
public  characters,  each  maintained  a  well-  wo  have  mentioned,  the  maiden  depos- 
ordered  harem, — or  lastly,  becaus'*  that  ited  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  in  remoter 
reprobate,  Philip  of  Macedon,  married  times,  according  to  Athenieus,  thf  whole 
seven  times,  and  would,  had  his  vigor  of  it.  The  image  of  a  blooming  young- 
continued,  married  seven  times  more?  girl,  shaven  like  a  Franciscan  Friar,  ia 
Manifestly  no  injustice  could  be  greater,  not  particularly  pleasing,  and  therefore 
and  yet  this  is  the  injustice  of  which  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  speedy  discon- 
many,  otherwise  truthful  writers,  are  con-  tinuance  of  the  atrocious  fashion, 
tiuually  guilty.  And  now,  all  preliminaries  having  been 

Our   present    object,   however,  is    not  arranged,  and    every  necessary    rite  ob- 

controversy,   but  description.     We  shall  served,  an  auspicious  day  is  selected  for 

give  the  details*   of  a  Grecian  wedding,  the   wedding.     The   friends  of  the  bride 

from    which    the  reader   is  at  liberty  to  and    bridegroom,  regally  apparelled,  as- 

draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  posi-  semble  at    the    residence    of  the  bride** 

tion  of  woman  among  the  most  enlight-  father.     Hymns  are  snng,  prayers  made, 

ened  of  ancient  Peoples.  offerings  presented.     Then,  to  the  music 

The  marriageable  age  of  males  among  of  lutes,  the  bridegroom  leads  his  love 
the  Athenians  was  fixed  by  Pluto  at  into  the  sii'eet,  she  being  accompanied 
thirty,  and  by  Aristotle  at  thirty -seven  by  her  para-nymph,  and  he  by  a  single 
years :  ^ut  both  seem  to  have  agreed  groomsman.  They  mount  into  an  open 
that  ninrlern  was  the  pn>per  age  in  the  carriage,  and  are  driven  through  the 
female;  *' thus,"  says  the  latter  pbiloso-  most  public  thoroughfares  to  the  Temple, 
pher,  **  the  husband  and  wife  will  flourish  Of  the  usual  style  of  costume,  St.  John, 
and  decay  together,  and  their  off-spring  compressing  into  a  brilliant  page,  the  in- 
inheriting  the  bloom  and  highest  vigor  of  formation  to  be  found  in  Pnusanjas,  Sta- 
their  parents,  be  at  once  healthy  in  body  tins,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  and  sev- 
and  energetic  in  mind.**  No  Irgitimate  end  other  writers  upon  this  interesting 
brtrothul  of  parti<*s  could  take  place,  at  topic,  says:  "Thrir  dresses,  as  was  fit- 
least  in  respectable  society,  until  tin- gen-  li')g,  were  of  the  richest  and  most  splAi- 
tleman  proved  his  title  to  ft  house  wherein  did  kind.  Those  of  the  bridegroom, 
to  shelter  his  bride — an  excellent  custom  full,  flowing,  and  of  the  gayest  and 
surely,  and  worthy  of  all  imitation. —  brightest  colors,  flittered  with  golden  or- 
Bven  in  Theocritus,  we  find  a  certain  naments,  and  diffused  around,  as  ho 
idylic  lady,  propounding  to  her  lover  this  moved,  u  cloud  of  perfume.  The  bride 
J  ructical  question  :  "  You  are  very  press-  hei-self,  gifted  with  that  unerring  taste 
ing,  my  dear  Daphnis,  and  swear  you  which  distinguished  her  nation,  appeared 
love  me,  bur  this  is  not  just  now  the  in  a  costume  at  once  simple  and  magnifi- 
question :  Hare  you  a  hou^e  to  take  me  cent — simple  in  its  contour,  its  masses, 
to  ?  "  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  rites  its  folds — magnificent  from  the  brilliance 
of  betrothal  have  been  duly  performed,  of  its  hues,  and  the  superb  and  costly 
The  virgin  is  about  to  leave  the  sacred  style  of  its  ornaments.  She  was  not  like 
shades  of  the  th/alamoi  for  the  glare  of  some  modern  court  dame,  a^hfaze  ofprc- 
the  great  world.  Hitherto,  she  has  wor-  cious  stones  tastelessly  hfrapcd  upon 
shipped  the  chaste  Artemis  only.  But  each  other,  but  through  the  snowy 
now  she  implores  permission  to  transfer  gauxe  of  her  veil  flashed  the  jewelled  fil- 
hcr  .homage  to  Hymen.  Loaded  with  let— the  coronet-like  sphendone,  which, 
offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  mniden  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  adorned  her 
approaches  the  shrine  of  the  pure  God-  dark  tresses,  and  between  the  folds  of 
dess,  seeking  to  propitiate  her  fiivor  not  her  robe  of  gold-embroidered  purple,  ap- 
only  with  eifts,  but  with  sacrifice  and  peared  her  gloveless  fingers,  with  many 
prayer.  The  Nymphs  also  receive  their  rings  glittering  with  gems.  Strings  of 
share  of  worship.  Then,  the  future  Red-Sea  pearls  encin'led  her  neck  and 
bride,  surrounded  by  friends  and  retain-  arms ;  pendants,  variously  wrought,  and 
ers,  is  escorted  to  the  Citadel,  where,  dropped  with  Indian  jewels,  twinkled  in 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  pomp  her  ears;  and  her  feet,  partly  concealed 
and   solemnity,    sacrifice    is    offered    to  by  the  falling  robe,  displayed  a  portion 

♦  We  have  derived  these  details  from  Athenaeus,  and   the  charming  work  on  the 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,"  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 
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of  the  goMen-tbenged  sandal,  crusted  concluded  with  fresh  sacrificea."  These 
with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  But  protracted  ceremonies  generally  con- 
all  these  ornaments  often  failed  to  dis-  siimed  the  day,  so  that  when  the  happy 
tract  the  eye  from  those  which  she  owed  pair  again  sought  their  chariot,  a  con  ve- 
to Nature.  Her  luxuriant  hair,  perfumed  nicnt  twilight  enveloped  the  scene. — 
with  delicate  unguents,  such  as  nard  from  They  were  ushered  on  their  way  to  the 
Tarsos,  oeranthe  from  Cyprus,  essence  of  groom's  house  by  torch-bearers,  and 
roses  from  Cyrene,  of  lilies  from  iEgiva,  bands  of  dancers  and  singers.  Every 
or  Gilicia,  fell  loosely  in  a  profu.>«ion  of  varietynfTnusicuI  instrument  was  brought 
ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  while  in  front  into  requisition,  the  **  phorn\inx,"  "  the 
it  was  confined  by  the  fillet  and  grass-  soft  flute,"  and  "  the  cittern's  silver 
hoppers  of  gold.  More  perishable  orna-  sound."  S*^,  borne  upon  a  flood  of  rael- 
roents,  in  the  shape  of  crowns  of  myrtle,  ody,  pfrfumes  loading  the  air,  bright  nnd 
wild  thyme,  poppy,  white  sesame,  with  happy  faces  beaming  on  every  side,  of- 
other  flowers  and  plants  sacred  to  Apliro-  fended  by  no  discordant  tone,  or  uncouth 
dite,  adorned  the  heads  of  both  bride  sight — amidst  the  voluptuous  evening, 
and  bridegroom."  and  through  a  *'  pur])ling  atmosphere  "  of 

A  large  concourse  of  friends  formed  bliss  and  hope,  the   favored  couple  ap- 

around    the  chariot,  strewing   flowers  in  proached  the  threshold  of   their   future 

the  way,  or  swinging  censers  from  which  home.     Here  they  were  met  by  ser^itorB 

rolled  clouds  of  perfume,   whilst   those  carrying   various   utensils    for  domestic 

most  interpstcd  might  be  seen  with  their  use,  such  as  sieves,  pestles,  &c.,  the  ob- 

eye»     anxiously    directed     towards    the  ject  of  which  we  presume  was  to  remind 

heavens,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  bride  of  the  housewifery  duties  await- 

omeua.     If  a  solitary  crow  made  its  aj>-  ing    her.     Through    these    the   company 

pearance  above  the  procession,  the  event  passed  to  the  banqueting  hall,  where  the 

was  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  disas-  choristers   chaunted  the  Epithalamium, 

ter;  but  a  pair  of  crows,  or  turtlti-doves,  the  last  notes  of  which  had  hardly  died 

were  looked  upon  as  prophetical  of  hal-  away,    when    troops    of    dancing    girls, 

ryon  fortunes.  clashing    silver   cymbals,    and   crowned 

Having  reached  the  Temple,  the  Priest  with  myrtle  wreaths,   rushed,  or  rather 

bearing    in   his   hand    a   branch    of  ivy,  floated  with  a    dreamy  grace,  into   the 

meets    the   bride  and    bridegroom,    and  hall,  "vividly  representing, by  their  free, 

precedes  them    to  the   altnr.     The  cere-  varied    and    easy    movements,    all    tha 

Ciouies  are  introduced  by  the  sacrifice  of  warmth  and  energy  of  passion."     Then 

a  heifer,    and  the    solemn  invocation  of  followed  the  feast,  which,  in   the  earlier 

all    the    virgin    Goddesses,  after    which  days  of  the  republic,  was  simple  and  un- 

Zeas,  I'haebus,  the  Graces,  and  lastly  the  ostenuitious,   but   latterly  displayed  un- 

Mother  of  Love — the  divine  Aphrodite—  bounded  extj'avaijnnce,  and  a  suraptuous- 

werc  successively  addressed.     "The  vie-  ness    truly  r^gal ;     and   thus   the    public 

tim  meanwhile  has.  been  opened,  and  the  ceremonies    of   the   important   occasion 

gall   taken   out  and  significantly  thrown  were  concluded. 

behind  the  altar.     Soothsayers,  skilled  in 

divination,  inspected  the  entrails,  and  if 

their  appearance  was  alarming,  the  nuji-  "Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor  (says  the 

tials  were  broken  off  or  deferred.     When  Boston  Courier)  has  been  calling  the  at- 

favorablo,  the  rites  proceeded  as  if  hal-  tenlion  of  the  British  public  to  the  fact — 

lowed  by  the  smiles  of  the   Gods.     The  made   known  by   William   Howitt — ^ihat 

bride  now   cat   off  one   of  her   tresses,  some  of  Shakspcare's  descendants  are  in 

which,  twisting    round    a    spindle,    she  needy  circumstances,  with  a  view  of  pro- 

plaired   as   an   offering   on    the    altar  of  curing  relief  for  them.     But  it  is  impos- 

Athena,  while,  in  imitation    of  Thestus,  sible  that  any  descendant  of  Shakspearo 

the  bridegroom  made  a  similar  oblation  should    be    in    want,  because  there    has 

to  Apollo,  bound,  as  an  emblem   tif  his  been   no   such    person    in  existence  for 

oatfloor  life,  round  a  handful  of  grass  or  nearly   a   hundred    years.       Shakspeare 

herbs.**     All  the  other  gods,  protectors  died  in  1616,  leaving  two  daughters  only, 

of  marriage,  were   then,    by  the  parents  Susanna  and  Judith.    Judith  married  Mr. 

or  friends,   invoked  in   succession,  and  Thomas  Quincy,  a  short  time  before  her 

the   rites    thus    completed,  the    virgin's  father's  death.     Three  sons  were  bom  to 

father,    placing   the  hand  of  the    bride-  her,  but  they  all  died  before  her,  and  she 

groom  in  that  of  the  bride,  said,  "  T  be-  herself  died  in  1662. 

stow  on   thee  my  daughter,  that  thine  Susanna,  the  elder  daughter,  married 

eyes  may  be  gladdened  by  legitimate  off-  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  died  in  1649.     The 

spring.'     Th%  oath  of  inviolable  fidelity  sole  issue  of  -this  marriage  was  a  daugh- 

wa»  now  taken  by  both,  and  the  ceremony  tcr,  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  was  born  before 
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her  grandmother's   death,  and   »   men-  xonished   me  by  speaking  of  St.  PauFs 

tioncd   in    his   will,   though    called    his  missionary    labors    in    England!      'St. 

mece,     a  word  Used  at   that  rime  to  Paul    in  England!'     I  exclaimed,  'Oh, 

denote  relationship  genorally.     She  was  yes/ he  asserted,  'he  introduced   ChrjT- 

twice  morned  ;  first  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  tiany  before  the  Roman  invasion.^    *  Why/ 

and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Bayard,  but  she  I  said,  '  the  Roman  inyasion  was  before 

wrr^       ""J  '^u'^T-'  «°'^,.^«^^h  l^r^-     ^^^"^^•'     '^^^  ^^^'  stammered  he  in  some 
With  her  ended  the  direct  line  of  Shaks-    embarrassment,  '  don't  exactly  mean  the 

P®?":'        ...         ^    ,  political  invasion — I  mean   the  reliffiou* 

\^  ",^""0U8  how  few  of  the  great  men  invasion  under  St.  Augustine  !'" 
ot  tingland,  whether  in  literature,  science, 

or  government,  have    left   descendants.  ~ 

The  line  of   Shakspoare   is   extinct,   as  An  Athenian  gentleman  presented  the 

.      wohnvosoen;  so  is  that  of  Miitnn,  Ba-  famous  courtezan   Ghjeera,  with  a  very 

con,    Newiim,    Harvey,    Pope,    Gibbon,  small  jar  of  wine  and  sought  to  enhance 

Johnson,    Swift,    Lord    Mansfield.    Pitt,  its   value  by  pretending  it  was  sixteen 

I  ox,    Gray,   Cowper,    Collins,    Thomp-  years  old. 

s«in.  Goldsmith,  Gay,  Consfmvo,   Hume,  "  Then  it  is  extremely  ^i^i/e/oriV^^pe." 

Bishop   Butler,    Locke,   Hobbes,    Adam  To  how  many  modern  wits  has  not  thi^ 

bmith,   Bentham,  WoUaston,   Davy,  Sir  bon  mot  been  attributed! 

Joshua     Reynolds,     Flaxman,    Gainsbo-  . 

rough*  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  either  they  rr^^         ^      .                           ,.     i    , 
were  never   married,  or  never  had  chif-  *  ^^''*®  Hetaine  were  excwdingly  keen, 
dren.     Burke's  son  died  before  him,  and  \  '"'''^^  P"**^^  remarked  to  one  of  them 
so    did    Smollet's    daughter.     Addison's  f.^'Jf  ^^ho  water  from  her  cistern  was  de- 
daughter  died   unmarried.     We  ore  not  ^'«^^!f""y  X.    \          i 

aware  that  there  are  any  lineal  represen-  T  ^        "  •         '^^^Y'u !'*'''^  !°  '"^'^ 

tatives    of    Chaucer,    Spenser,    Dryden.  ^^  J^^^  ?«t  into  the  habit  of  thiw.ng 

Jeremy  Taylor,   HookeJ,  or    Barr<fw.-I     ^'^"'  P^^^'  ^"^^  ''* 

We  have  mentioned  only  such  names  as  " 

occurred  to  us  without  reference  ;  a  little  "The    Shepherd's    Hunting" from 

research  might  doubtless  much  increase  which  the  following  exquisite  verses  are 

the  list.  taken — verses  every  Poet  should    know 

^  by  heart — was  written  by  George  Wither 

Tnthebull.fightingdavs.aWedne^bury  ^°   '"i"*  twenty-sixth  year,  while  incarce- 

blacksmith,  who  was  rearing  a  bull-pup  ^^^^'^  "^  '^*^  Marshahca  prison.     He  had 

induced  his  old  father  tu  go  on  ail  fours'  P"^^>""^lv    published    a    satire    entitled 

and    imitate   a  bull.     The  canine  popil  *,*  ^*''*^*  ^*^V^  ««^  Wliipt,''  whose  bold 

pinned  the  old  man   by  the  nose.     The  denunciation  of  the  government,  and  its 

son,    disregarding  the  paternal   roarincr  i"e»«U''PS  could  not,  of  course,  be  suffered 

exclaimed,    "Hold    him    Growler    boy!  '"  .^"    unpunished.     In    the    Civil    war, 

hold  him!  bear  it,  fey  ther,  bear  it '     ICll  *^'°"  ^"^'^  overwhelmed    Charles 

he  the  making  of  t/ie  pup  I  "            *  ^^'  ""^  *"*  ministers,  Wither  espoused 

the   cause  of  the   people,  and  sold   his 

-J        J    rp    ,  patrimonial   estate    to    raise  a  troop  of 
liayard    Taylor,   in    his    voyage    from  horse  for  the  Parliament.     In  the  course 
Uhnstiana  to  Dronthein,  some  time  lust  of  the  contest  he  was  promoted  to  the 
January,  had  a  funny  discus.^ion  on  board  rank  of  Major  General,  and  subsequently 
about  religious  matters,  growing  out  of  from  the  sequestered   estates   of  certain 
which,  he  says,  in  Thi  Tribune  :  Cavaliers,  obtained  a  large   fortune,  of 
1  was  rominded  of  a  criticism  which  I  which  at  the  Restorarion  he  was  remorae- 
heard   a    pordy    Englishman    mnko   the  ly  stripped.    Wither  remonstrated  against 
otlier  dAy  nn  Emerson  s  '  English  Traits.'  this  pnicedure,  but  his  n^monstrance  was 
Because  the  man  has  no  relicrion  him-  unanimously  voted  to  be  a  libel,  and  the 
ftJ'T^r"    Mj,'     "**  ^"'"^8  we  have  none.'  unlucky    Poet    was    agjiin    throxvn    into 
JNo,   I  mildly  vejitured  to  remark, 'he  prison.'    In   1663  he  was  released  under 
lully  recognizes  the  religious  element  in  bond  of  gootl  behavior,  and  died  in  Lon- 
the   English  character,  but   he  discrimi-  don  on  the  2d  of  Mav,  1665,  at  the  ripe 
nates  between  it  and  your  reverence  for  age  of  seventy-nine  ycnr*. 
the   Church    as   a  part   of    the  Govern- 
ment.'    I  was   answered  by  a   stare   of  o^f  His  musk. 
surprise  as   if  Religion  and  the   Estab-  And  though  for  her  sake  I  am  crost 
Iished  Church  could  possibly  be  two  dif-  Though  mv  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 
ferent  things.     One  of  the  passenger^  a  And  knew'she  would  make  rny  trouble 
communicative,  gentlemanly  person,  as-  Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double. 
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I  sfaoald  love,  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do : 

For  though  hanislied  from  my  flocks, 

And  contiiied  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  li^ht, 

And  consame  the  sullen  nig^ht, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  sDiy 

And  keeps  many  cares  away 

Thouifb  I  mis.H  the  flowery  fields 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-time  yields, 

Thousii  1  mny  not  see  those  groves, 

Whore  the  Shepherds  channt  their  loves. 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Tlim  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel : 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing-  now  remains  at  last 

But  rpraenibrance — poor  relief, 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief; 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugn»  envy's  evil  will : 

^VlipDce  she  shouUl  he  driven  too 

Wrre't  in  mortal's  power  to  do. 

She  (loth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  ^midst  of  sorrow, 

Make»  the  desolatest  place 

To  bcr  presence  he  a  grace. 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

To  ho  pleasiu|[^  ornaments. 

In  my  former  day*  erf  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  everything  I  saw 

I  roiild  some  invention  draw, 

AnW  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight : 

By  the  ninrmur  of  a  spring 

Or  the  least  bough's  nisteling; 

By  a  din^^y  whose  leaves  spread, 

Thnt  wlicn  Titnn  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush,  or  tree, 

She  could  mon^  infuse  in  me 

Than  oil  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  stime  other  wiser  man  ; 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  verv  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness — the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made, 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves  ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss; 

Th»*  rude  portals  which  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight ; 

This,  my  chambrr  of  neglect 

Walled  about  tcUh  disrespect  ! 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air 

A  JU  oltjfct  far  despair ^ 

Sht  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort^  and  delight. 

Wherefore  thou  best  earthly  bliss 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this, — 

I*OEST  !  ihou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent ; 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 


Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee, 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 

That  to  naught  but  earth  are  bom ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee  : 

Though  our  mise  one^  caH  thee  madnotSf 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness 

If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  JUs 

More  than  all  their  greatest  urits  : 

And  though  somef  too  seeming  Iwly^ 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly ^ 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

Wliat  makes  knaves t  and  fools  of  them. 


While  the  late  rebellion  in  India  is  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  the  world,  we 
have  Hccideatally  encountered  an  article 
in  a  back  number  of  "  Hie  Edinburgh 
Review,*^  some  quotations  from  which  we 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
These  quotations  establish  amongst  other 
things  the  exquisite  propriety  of  British 
action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Will 
the  Exeter-Hall  Philanthropists  continue 
to  throw  up  their  eyes  in  holy  horror  at 
their  neighbors'  enormities,  and  thank 
God  thnt  they  are  not  as  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  after  this  terrible  expose  of 
the  reckless  and  culpable  mismanage- 
ment of  their  own  humane  government 
in  India.  It  seems  that  in  a  debate 
**  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, June  lltb,  1854,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Blackett,  the  member  for  Newcastle  " 
for  a  Commissi<m  of  inquiry  into  the 
Tenure  of  Land  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, **  it  was  formerly  alleged  thnt  in 
the  collection  of  the  land  revenue  in  that 
Presidency,  the  government  officials  trere 
in  the  habit  of  employing  tortures.*^ — 
The  statement  was  received  with  in- 
credulity and  amazement.  A  Commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed, whose  investigations  have  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  the  allegation 
in  fullj  and  moreover  elicited  details 
of  the  most  revolting  description.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  in  the  land-tenure 
of  Madras  (known  as  the  ryot  tparry 
system  "  the  government  holds  the  place  of 
direct  landlordj^*  and  is  therefore  directly 
respjjnsible  for  all  the  abuses  which  dis- 
grace the  system.  In  Revenue  cases, 
and  for  purposes  of  Police,  (such  as  the 
extortion  of  confession  from  suspected 
offenders,  comnell'ng  reluctant  witnesses 
to  speak,  &c.,}  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
tortures  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  last 
severity  have  been  continually  resorted 
to.  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
Commissioner's  Report: 

"The  Commissioners  declare  (p.  45,) 
as  *  the  only  conclusion  which  any  im- 
partial minds  could  arrive  at,*  that  *per- 
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Bonal  violence  practised  by  the   native  with  sand,  in  order  to  give  them  a  firmer 

revenue    and  police   oflBcials    generally  grip.     lu  otiier  cases  the  fingers  are  bent 

prevails  throughout  the  Presidency;' and,  back  till  the  pain  becomes  unendurable, 
adverting  to  the  objection  taken  by  some         "The  anundalis  a  more  purely  eastern 

of  the  witnesses  to  describing  under  the  torture.     It  consists  in  tying  the  victim 

name  *  torture '  the  *  personal  violence,'  in  a  stooping  or  otherwise  painful  and 

the  use  of  which  is  clearly  proved,  they  unnatural    position,   generally   trt<A    the 

declare  their  conviction,  that,  if  the  word  head  forciby  bent  down  to  the  feet  by  a 

*  torture*  be  used  in  the  ordinary  ac-  rope  or  cloth  passed  arouTid  the  neck  atid 
ccptation  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  under  the  toes.     The  posture,  however,  ia 

*  pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  or  con-  vai-ied  at  the  caprice  of  the  executioner, 
fession  '(and  they  would  add,  money)  Sometimes  the  poor  wretch  is  made  to 
extorted,*  this  word  may,  *  with  perfect  stand  on  one  legj  the  other  being  forcibly 
propriety,  be  applied  to  designate  the  tied  up  to  his  neck.  Sometimes  the  arms 
practices  prevalent  in  Madras.*  They  and  legs  are  curiously  interlaced,  and 
add,  indfied,  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  the  frame,  thus  vi(»lently  distorted,  m  Jtgrf 

*  that  many  practices  which  indubita-  bound  up  for  hours^  in  a  condition  little 
bly  exist,  must  cause  acute,  if  tempo-  short  of  dislocation.  Sometimes  a  heavy 
rary  or  even  momentary,  agony ;  and  stone  is  laid  upon  the  back,  while  thus 
that  in  no  few  recorded  instances  (as  ap-  bent ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  peons 
pears  by  the  calenders,)  even  death  has  amuse  themselves  by  sitting  astride  upon 
followed  upon  their  inflictionJ'^  the  unhappy  sufferer  who  is  undergoing 

The  tortures  most  fashionable  are  des-  anundal.    More  than  one  of  the  witnesses 

cribed  as  follows :  di'pose  to  the  infliction  of  tliis  lorture, 

"The  tortures  which  the  Commission-  under  the  fierce  Indian  sun,  upon  a  num- 

ers  find    to  have  been  employed  are   of  ber  of  defaulters  placed  together  in  rows, 

various  kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  for  two,  thi"ce,  four,  and  even  six  hours ; 

severity.     Some  of  them  are  so  light  as  and  this  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  menace,  cutcherry,  or  revenue  office,  and  in  the 

Som«  are  so  severe  as  to  cause  not  only  presence  of  the   tahsildar,  or  native  col- 

exf rente  present  pain y  but  permanent  inju-  lector,  and  of  the  assembled  villagers. 

ries,  mutilation^  and  even,  not  vnfrcquent-  "These  tortures  are  often  used  simul- 

ly   d^aih.      Some    of    them    exhibit   an  taneously:  the  kittce   bi-ing  applied  to  a 

amount   of  diabolical   ingenuity    on   the  man's  hands,  enrs,  or  thighs,  while  ho  is 

part   of  the    torturer,  and    a   degree    of  actually  undergoing  anundal. 

moml  abasement  and  degradation  in  the  "  Flogging  in  various  forms  is  also  one 

victim,  of  which  our  western  minds  can  of  the  ordinary  instruments  for  the   col- 

hardly  fi>rm  a  conception ;  some,  in  fine,  lection  of  revenue.     In  most  cases  the 

are    so  loathsome  and  indecent,  and  at  defaulter  is  hung  up  by  the  arms  to  a  tree, 

the  same  time  so  excruciating,  that,  al-  or  to  the  roof  beam  of  a  house,  a^  a  prcpa- 

though  they  are  set  down  nukedly  in  the  ration  for  the  lash,  which  consists  either 

Report,  we  must  abstain  from  any  speci-  of  a   scourge    of  leather   thongs   (called 

fie  allusion  to  their  nature.  comechcicer,  and  sometimes  jerbumi,)  or 

"  The  most  common   forms  of  torture  of  the  tough  fibres  of  the  tamarind  tree 

appear   to  be   the   Kilfee  (in  Teloogoo  or  of  tlie  coir  rope      Many  of  the  toit- 

called  Chcerata,)  and  the  Anundal.  which  nesses  complained  of  having  beeti  fl-ogged 

in  the  same  language  is  called  Gingeri.  to  laceration. 

"The    kitfee    corresponds    with    the  

thumb-screw    of  the  European  torturer. 

It  is  a  wooden  instrument  somewhat  like  In  the  American  Medical   Gazette  for 

a  lemon-squeezer,  between   the   plates  of  June,  there  is  a  letter  from  an  American 

which  the  hands,  the  thighs,  (in  women,  Medical  student  in  Paris,  which  asserts 

also  the  breasts,)  the  ears,  and  other  more  that  Mam:ndi<',  the  French   physiologist, 

sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  squeezed  to  opened  one  of  his  Lectures  in  the  follow- 

the  last  point  of  endurance,  often  to  faint'  ing  word:* : 

ing,  and  even  to  permanent  disablement,  "  Gentlemen :    Medicine    is    a    g^eat 

In  many  places  the  kittee  has  been  super-  humbug.     I  know  it  is  culled  a  science — 

coded   by  the  more   simple  plan  of  vio-  science,   indeed !      It    is    nothing    like 

lently  compressing  the  hands  under  a  flat  science.     Doctors    are    mere    empirics, 

board,  on  which  a  heavy  pressure  is  laid,  when  they  are  not  charlatans   '  Wt»  are 

sometimes  even  by  the  peons  standing  upon  as  ignorant  as  men  can  bo.     Who  knows 

it;  or  of  compelling  the  sufferer  to  inter-  anything  in  the  world  aboutlnedicinc  7 

lace  his  fingers,  and  delivering  him  over  Gentlemen,  you  have  done  me  the  honor 

to  the  iron  gripe  of  the  peons  (or  police-  to  come  hero  to  attend  my  lectures,  and 

meU))  who   sometimes  rub  their  hands  I  must  tell  you  frankly  now  in  the  begin- 
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mz,  that  I  know  nothing  in  the  world     were  carefully  dniggcd  according  to  the 
about  medicine,  and  I  don't  know  any-    dispensary. 

body  who  does  know  anything  about  it.  ^ 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  haven't  ^  .  .     „    „:ii:„„ 

read  the  bilU  advertising  the  course   of         We   have,   heretofore,   given    willing 
lecture?  at  the  Medical  School;  I  know     heed   to  the  notices  of  oar  pages  from 
that  this  man  teaches  anatomy,  that  mnn     Southern   journals.     In   the   same   spirit 
teaches  pathology,  another   man   physi-     wo  advert  now  to  one  in  the  Times  and 
oloCT.  such^H)ne  therapeutics,  such-an-     Sentinel,  of  Colitebus,  GeoiTpa,  with  the 
oth/rmarenamedica— J5:A6?Vn.'rf^;?re«?     ean.est  desire   always   of    hearing   any 
tVTiat'j  known  about  all  that?      Why,     suggestion,  and  improving  any  hint  tor 
rftnllpmen,  at  the  school  of  Montpelier     the  better  management  of  our  underta- 
(God  knows  it  was  famous  enough  in  its     king.     We,  therefore,  assure     Justitia, 
day')  they  dis<'arded  the  study  of  anato-     that  we  do  not  take  his  cnticisra^  tn  dudr- 
mv.and  tau-ht  noihinff  but  the  dispen-     geon  ;    that  we  cannot  ""^"L'S^'M^ 
«iW,and    the    doctors   educated    there     slab  of  an  mcmy  \    that  we  willingly  con- 
knew  iun  aj  much  and  were  quite  as     aider   it  the  voke  of  a  friend,    and  are 
«iccc*sful  as  any  others.      I  repeat  it,     ready  to  listen  to  his  remarks  at  this  and 
Dobodv  knows  anything  about  medicine,     any  other  time. 

Tnie  'enough,  we  are  gathering  facts  In  expressing  a  hope  or  wish  to  make 
cverv-  dav  We  can  pmduco  typhus  it  conform  to  Blackwood  as  an  exemplar, 
fever,  forVxample,  by  injecting  a  certain  it  was  with  no  expectation  of  being  able, 
«ib*tance  into  the  veins  of  a  dog-that's  immediately,  to  make  our  worlt  equal  o 
lomething;  we  pan  alleviate  diabetes,  that  popular  monthly.  R''*»*;"/«.  ^^J^y 
and,  I  see  distinctly,  we  are  fast  approach-  and  fairly  adopted  as  a  ^^^icle  for  the 
ing  the  day  when  phthisic  can  be  cured  expression  of  Southern  ;«°^iment  and 
af easily  as  any  disease.  intellect  ;  if  the  cultivated  "'^"d^  of    he 

"We  are  collecting  facts  in  the  right  South;  generally,  will  give  us  their  aid, 
spirit,  and  1  dare  say  in  a  century  or  so  if  we  have  the  good  fortnne  to  receive 
the  accumulation  of  facts  may  enable  oar  the  warm,  steadfast,  active  snpport  ot 
mccffsoTS  to  form  a  medical  science ;  the  people  of  the  Southern  ^""n^jy,  xve 
bin  I  repeat  it  to  you,  there  is  no  such  thing  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  hne 
Bovr  as  n  medical  science.  Who  can  toll  intellect  and  tnste  which  belong  to  that 
me  how  to  cure  the  Vadache  ?  or  the  country  should  not  pnuWe  evc.17  desire^d 
^ut?  or  disease  of  the  heart?  Nobody,  effect,  and  make  the  Magazine  in  sub- 
Oh !  you  tell  mo  doctors  cure  people.  I  stance  and  form  as  attractive  as  any 
erant  vnu  people  are  cnred.  But  how  other  exi^ring  periodical.  But  we  want 
are  ihcv  cured  ?  Gtjntlemen,  nature  all  this  help,  and  when  our  fn end  Jus- 
does  a  great  deal;  imagination  does  a     titia"    notes  our  short  coming  on  this  or 

great  d«d.      Doctors   do devilish     any  future  occasion,   we  would   take  it 

little when  thev  don^t  do  harm.-     kindly  of  him  to  press  this  view  of  the 

Let  me  tell  vou,  gentlemen,  what  I  did  subject  on  the  attention  of  his  fnends. 
when  I  was  the  head  physician  at  Hotel  Without  a  very  general  assistance  from 
Dien.  Some  three  or  four  thousand  pa-  Southern  intellects,  no  Southern  work 
tients  pas^d  through  my  hands  every  can  succeed.  The  reason  of  this,is  obvi- 
year.  *I  dix-ided  the  patients  into  two  ous  enough.  There  are  not  among  us,  as 
classes ;  with  one,  I  followed  the  dispen-  in  Europe,  and  even,  ma  less  degree,  at 
sary  and  gave  them  the  usual  medicines  the  North,  numbers  of  men,  more  or  • 
without  having  the  least  idea  why  or  less  cultivated,  driven  to  ^Jte^^ture  as  a 
wherrfore ;  to  the  other,  I  gave  breadpills  means  of  support,  and  ready  to  furnish 
and  colored   wiiter,  without,  of  course,     material  for  any  periodical  work.     What 

lettingthem  know  anything  al>outit they  are  compelled  to  do  for  bread,  we 

and    occasionally,   gentlemen,    I   would     hope   our  Southeni  intellects  will  do  for 
cn^aie  a  thinl  division,  to  whom  I  gave     the    honor  and    improvement    ot    their 
nothing  whatever.     These  last  would  fret     country.     We  court  their  aid  and  open 
a  good  deal,  they  would  feel  they  were     for  their  use,  the  means  of  imparting  it. 
neglected,  (sick  people  ahvays  feel  they     If  we   sometimes   fall   short  ot  '"«'»•  ex- 
are  neglected,  unlc^ss  they  were  well  drug-     pectations,  they  must  conclude  that  we 
gcd-_i^,,,«icr*7c..';  and  they  would     would    bo    glad    to    turmsh    them    with 
irritate  them-elves  until   they  got  really     something  better,  and  that  nothing  prc- 
•ick.  but  nature  in^•ariably  came  to  the     vents  but  the  holding  back  ot  the  better 
rescue,  and  all  the  persons  in  the  third     things  by  those  who  have  them,  and  who 
class  got  well.     There  was  a  little  mor-     might  so  easily  impart    them.     It   tney 
talitv  among    those  who    received   but     will  do  this,  we   have  no  fear  that  we 
bn.ad  pills  and  colored  water,  and   the     shall  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  most 
mortality  was  greatest  among  those  who    rigid  requirement. 
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Pictures  of  (he  Olden  Tinted  as  shmm  in  him   out,  and   parade   him  through   the 
the  Fartvnes  of  a   Family  of  the  Pit-  t^trcetn  of   the  city,  on  his  way  to  tritd, 
grims.     By  Edmund  H.  Scars      Cros-  intending    thereby    to  strike   terror  into 
hy,  Nichols  Sf  Co.^  Boston.  the   public   mind.    -  They   have   clothed 
The    object    of    the    author    of    this  him  in  a  coarse  sack,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
volume  is  to  illustrnte  the  character  of  a:race.     They  have  starved  him  so  lc»ng 
several  epochs  of  history,  by  recording  in    prison   that  he  walks  with  difficulty, 
the  adventures  of  certain   distinguished  They  dread   his  learning  and  eloquence, 
families,  intimately  connected  with  the  and    they  mean  so  to  crush  him  before- 
political  progress  of  the  eras,  the  events  hand    that  he  cannot  use   his    masterly 
of  which  are  commemorated.  powers.     The  vast  space  of  Westminster 
The  writer  becoming  possessed  with  a  Hall    is    crowded   with   spectators,    and 
passion  for  antiqunrinn  and  genealogical  presents  a  sni  of  anxious  faces.     "  Will 
researches,    gathered,    unexpectedly,    a  ho  make  out  a  defence   that  will  stand 
mass    of  material,    tending  to    illustrate  with    one  of    Audley's   juries  ? "     is    a 
family  history  and  genealog-y,  through  a  question  on  which  dread  alternatives  are 
period  of  three  hundred  years.     *  It  was  poised    and   trembling.      The    river   has 
deemed,"   he  snys,  '*  by  others,  of  some  been  alive  all  the  morning  with  the  bar- 
importance  that  these  materials  should  ges  of  noblemen  rowing    towards   West- 
be  arranged  and  presented  in   a   perma-  minster,  and  crowds  of  poor  pec^ple,    to 
nent  form.     But  a  book  of  mere  geneal-  whom  More,  when  Chancellor,  had  dis- 
ogies  seemed  the   most  unedifying  of  all  pensed    justice,   tempered    with   mercy, 
performances.     The  question  soon  occur-  have  packed  the  g^alleries,  and  arc  ^ook- 
red — why  not  put  flesh  upon  these  bones  7  ing  down  with  aeronizcd  features.     Witli- 
Why    not   make   those    skeletons  live  7  in  the  bar  sits  lawyer  Leach,  with  his 
These    names,   in    a  genealogical    table,  glistering   head  and  cucumber  coolness, 
.would  stand  for  nobody,  and,  yet  the  men  and  not  far  off,  stands  his  client,  wntch- 
who    bore    them,    acted     and    suffored  ing  the  prisoner  with  as  deep  emotion  as 
through  the  most  interesting  periods  of  if  his  own  life  were  hanging  on  the  issue, 
history,  and    there    are   abundant   facts  as,  indeed,  he  thinks  it  is.       On  the  bench 
to  show  what  sort  of  connection  they  had  — that  same  bench  where  More  had  ad- 
with   their  contemporaries.     I   have  at-  ministered    justice    so   impartially — sits 
tempted,  therefore  to  connect  the  current  the  base,  the  venal,  the  cringing  Audi ey, 
of  family,  with  that  of  public  history,  and  a  man  who  has  grown  fat  on  confiscations 
to  show    how  events    affected    not  only  of  wliic.h   he  was  the   tool,  and  who  is 
public  merit  but  the  Iiomvs  and  firesides  of  ready,  like  a  hound,  either  to  follow  tho 
the  people.''^  scent  of  blood,  or  to  fawn  upon  and  lick 
The  attempt,  we  think,  has  been   sue-  tho  hand  of  his  master.     But  hia  person 
cessful.     Mr.  Sears  is  a  picturesque  and  and    appearance   are   commanding,    and 
graceful  writer.     Many  of  his  sketches  we   see  nothing,  at  fir^t,  to  indicate    liis 
are  exceedingly  spirited,  and,  moreover,  baseness,  except  the  cat-like  softness  of 
they  cannot  but  be  of  consMorable  value  his  manners.       Close  by  his  side  sits  the 
to  the  student  of  history,  who  desires  to  Chief  .Fusiicc  of  the  King's  Bench,    Sir 
look   beneath  the  bare  facts  of  a  period  John  Fitzjamcs,  early   distinguish«*d   for 
to  the  spirit^  (often  subtle  and  hard  to  his  buffoonery,  and  his  ignorance  of  law, 
grasp,)    which    underlies  and  developes  and  promoted  for  his  pliancy  in  the  dirty 
them.     Not  only  as  a  specimen  of  our  work   which    tyrants    have   to    be  done. 
author's  style,  but  as  a  deeply  interesting  There  stands,  at  the  bar,  Sir  Christopher 
description  in  itself,  we  quote  what  fol-  Hale,   the   Attorney    General,    who    has 
lows    upon    the    trial    of    Sir    Thomas  some  dignity  of  character,  and  maintains 
More.*  a  show  of  candor.     Associated  with  him 
"The  1st  of  July  has,  at  length, come,  is    Mr.    Solicitor,  tho  low-browed  Rich, 
A  special  commission  isappointed  for  the  with  his  large,  animal  mouth,  and  hia  oyo 
trial  at  Westminster  Ilall.     They  lead  bloodshot  with  "  dagger-ale*' — tlie  school 
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ly?  companion  of  More,  who  early  sep- 
arated from  him  because  baseness  and 
Tirtae  are  repeliant  forces.  Tliere  sit 
the  jurj',  packed  and  overawed,  giving 
nnall  hu])e  tiiat  they  are  the  stud'  that  a 
bulwark  can  be  made  of  to  stop  the  san> 
gniuary  flood  that  is  already  on  tlic  ilow. 

The  caise  opens  and  the  indictment  is 
road.  It  is  lung,  but  the  gi-st  of  it  is  tliat 
More  has,  hrst,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Kind's  supremacy,  and,  secondly, 
tl^t  he  bas  denied  it. 

AXter  the  indictment  is  read,  Audley 
bends  towards  the  prisoner,  with  a  feline 
courtesy.  "  You  see  how  grievously 
juQ  have  offended  his  Majesty.  Vet  he 
M  so  merciful,  that,  if  you  wiii  lay  away 
your  obstinacy,  and  change  your  opinion, 
we  hope  you  may  obtain  pardon." 

*'Most  noble  Lord,"  replies  the  pri- 
soner, '*!  beseech  Almighty  God  that  1 
may  continue  in  the  mind  1  am  in 
thmugh  bis  grace  unto  death." 

Tbe  case  proceeds,  the  witnesses  are 
brongat  on  ;  the  lawyers  and  judges  to- 
gether think  \X\Q  case. is  made  out,  and 
Audley,  with  a  smirking  glance,  asks  his 
prisoner  if  he  has  anything  to  say. 

Mure  now  stands  up,  and  leans  upon 
bis  ftaff;  his  features  are  pale  and  prison- 
worn,  but  there  is  still  the  twinkling 
dnjllery  in  the  curves  about  his  eyes,  as 
if  be  were  looking  through  and  laughing 
to  scorn  the  web- work  of  sopiiistry 
which  the  lawyers  have  put  together. 
As  be  rises,  all  murmurs  cease  in  the 
crowd,  and  VVcstminsier  llall,  in  its  re- 
motest comer,  is  silent  as  death.  As 
MiuD  as  he  opens  his  lips,  his  learning  and 
genius  blaze  torth  in  their  mild  and 
beautiful  splendor.  Seeing  how  weak 
and  pale  he  is,  they  oii'er  him  a  chair, 
and  permit  him  to  sit  while  making  his 
defence.  And  there  he  sits,  and  quietly 
riddics  in  pieces,  their  fabric  of  accusa- 
tion and  testimony,  sometimes  with  a 
q>arklG  of  Mil,  but  in  a  light  so  broad 
and  luminous  that  the  judges  themselves 
are  ashamed  of  the  case.  He  quietly 
reminds  them  that  no  evidence  has  been 
introduced  to  show  a  denial  of  the  King's 
supremacy. 

Here  kich  interrupts  him  with  a  course 
violence  in  his  manner.  **  We  have 
your  silence,  whicfi  is  an  evident  sign  of 
4  malicions  mind." 

**  Q.ui  taeei  cOTueniire  videtur"  says 
More,  quotl^ig  a  maxim  of  law.  *'  He 
that  hoideth  Us  tongue  is  taken  to  con- 
tent." 

A  laugh  runs  around  tlie  inside  of  the 
bar,  and  lawyer  Leach  squints  his  left 
eye  and  looks  towards  his  client,  whose 
courage  is  rising  high  us  ho  hears  the 
iliustrioos   prisoner    bringing     out    the 


p^int  that  Leach  had  before  made,  and 
bringing  it  out  with  a  clearness  that  tells 
.evidently  on  the  court  and  jury. 

More  has  closed  his  defence,  and  the 
judges  look  aghast  at  each  other.  The 
absurdity  of  convicting  a  man  of  high 
treason  because  ho  has  said  nothing,  is 
so  monstrous  that  they  dare  not  do  it 
even  in  the  eye  of  the  rawest  student  of 
the  xNew  Inn,  who  may  bo  looking  on  at 
W  estmiuster  Hall.  More  has  been  wiser 
than  Fisher  was.  When  the  mousers 
purred  around  him  to  tempt  the  treason 
out  of  him,  he  saw  through  them  and 
guarded  his  lips,  and  now  all  that 
tliey  can  prove  is — silence.  His  defence 
is  complete,  and  he  has  carried  the 
whole  audience — the  servile  court,  pack- 
ed jury,  and  all. 

Thei-e  is  a  buzz  all  over  the  house, 
every  man  looking  into  his  neighbors' 
face  and  breathing  easy,  lawyer  Leach 
and  his  client  looking  wise  at  each  other. 
The  court  and  tiie  crown  lawyers  fall  to  a 
consultation;  Audley's  head  is  bent  close 
up  to  the  empty  head  of  Fitzjames. 
Hale  is  in  as  close  a  conference  with 
Kich  as  well  he  can  be  without  taking  too 
much  the  fumes  of  the  last  debauch. 

But  the  buzz  stops.  Kich  has  taken 
the  witness  stand.  Blood  must  be  had 
at  some  rate,  and  Mr.  Solicitor  volun- 
teers to  perjure  himself.  He  swears 
that  he  actually  heard  the  prisoner  deny 
the  King's  spu'itual  supremacy,  when  on 
a  visit  to  him  in  the  Tower. 

More  tunis  upon  the  miscreant  his  pale, 
honest  face,  and  bends  upon  him  the 
clear  gaze  of  his  eye,  and  administers  to 
him  a  rebuke  which  must  have  rurg 
through  his  conscience,  if  he  had  one, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  has  set  him  up  in 
the  pillory  of  infamy  for  all  time.  The 
prisoner's  form  and  tcatuves  dilated  into 
a  moral  dignity  that  looked  down  up- 
on the  cringing  court,  and  made  every- 
body forget  his  squalid  apparel  in  the 
outueamiug  majesty  of  the  man. 

'*  If  I  were  a  man,  my  Lords,  that  did 
not  regard  an  oath,  I  needed  not  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  one,  to  stand  an  accused  person. 
And  ii  this  oath,  Mr.  Kich,  which  you 
liave  taken,  be  true,  tlien  1  pray  that  I 
never  see  God  in  the  face,  which  1  would 
not  suy,  were  it  otherwise,  to  gain  the 
whole  world." 

The  prisoner  goes  on  and  narrates  the 
conversation  that  did  take  place  in  tho 
Tower,  and  then,  turning  round  to  the 
false  swearer,  who  dares  not  meet  his 
eye — *'  in  good  faith,  Mr.  Rich,^^  am 
sorry  for  your  perjury  more  than  for 
mine  own 'peril.  We  know,  sir,  that 
neither  I  nor  any  man  else  ever  took  you 
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to  be  a  man  of  Bucb  credit  as  to  comma-  Lords,  the  indictment  in  my  conscienqi 

nicate    to  you  any     matter  of    impor-  is  sufficient." 

tance.     You  well  know  that  I  have  been  •       Attdley      "  Lo !    my   Lords,   lo  •'   yoo 

acquainted  with  your  manner  of  life  and  hear  what  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  saiih. 

conversation  a  long  space,  even  from  my  Itcua  est  mortis.^^ 

youth  up ;  for  we  dwelt  long  in  one  He  then  pronounces  the  terrible  sen- 
parish,  where,  as  you  can  tell  yourself,  tence  upon  the  prisoner,  concluding  with 
you  were  esteemed  a  dicer  and  a  game-  ordering  his  four  quarters  to  be  set  over 
stor,  and  light  of  tongue.  And  your  four  gates  of  tho  city,  and  his  head  upon 
fame  is  not  very  commendable  in  the  London  Bridge. 
Temple  or  the  Inn  wliere  you  belonged.*'  "Have  you  anything  more  to  say?'' 

Then  turning  to  the  court — '*  Does  it  says  the   velvet-faced    Audlcy,   bending 

seem  likely  to  your  honorable  Lordships,  forward. 

that  I  would  trust  to  this  man,  reputed  of  **  This  further  only  have  I  to  say,  my 

so  little  truth  and  honesty,  the  secrets  of  Lords:  that  like  as  the  blessed  Paul  was 

my  conscience  7     I  refer  it  lo  your  judg-  present  and  consenting  to  the  death  of 

ments,  my  Lords,   whether  the  thing  is  the    promartyr   Stephen,    keeping  llieir 

credible."  clothes  that  stoned  him  to  death,  and  yet 

The  address  produces  a  profound  im-  they  be  now  twain  holy  saints  in  heavoTi, 

pression  on  the  by-standers,  and  on  the  so  I  heartily  pray,  that,  though  your  Ho- 

packed  jury.     Rich  quails,   fidgets,    ex  nors  have  been,  on  earth,  my  judijes  to 

amines  new  witnesses,  but  can  get  no  one  condemnation,  we  may,  hereafter,  meet 

to   confirm  his  lie.     Audley  hurries    on  merrily  in  heaven  together.     God  pre- 

the  case,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  business,  serve   you  all,  especially  my  Sovereign 

charges  the  jury  to  convict  the  prisoner.  Lord,   tlie  King,  and  send  him  faithful 

and  sends  them    out.     They  obey.     In  counsellors." 

about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  come  in 

with    "  Guilty,"    and  a   half-smothered 

groan  goes  round  the  galleries  of  West-  WhUe  Lies.     A  Novel,  in  four  parts.    By 

minster  Hall.     All  is  lost.     The  barrier  Charles  Reade— author  of  "  It  is  neoer 

of  "twelve   good  men  and  true,"  is  as  too  late  to  mend,''    ''Peg  IVoJingion" 

unsubstantial  as  last  night's  dream,  and  "  Christie   Johnstone"    <^c.       Ticknor 

the  tide  of  blood  must  roll  on  and  roll  4"  Fi^ldst  Boston. 

over  us.  As  only  the  first  two  parts  of  this  No- 

Audley  hastens  to  pronounce  sentence,  vel  have  been  published,  we  cannot,  of 

"  Wait,  my  Lords,"  says  the  prisoner,  course,  puss  a  a  final  judgment  upon  it. 

"  When  I  was  toward  the  law,  the  pri^-  The    opening   chapters,  however,  wtiich 

ner  was  asked  before  sentence  what  he  we   have  read,  with  care,  are  ot  a  kind 

had  to  say."  to  disappoint  Mr.  Heade's  admirers. 

"  0  true,"    said  Audley,  stammering,  ^  ^'^^^^J  ""^  previous  acquaintance  with 

and  blushing  crimson.     "  What  have  you  ^^«  «"^'.^".'"!  ^^  7^^,  P^P^"-^^  <or  many 

to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  eccentnciues  of  styk^  but  what  d^  he 

be  pa.nounced  ?"  TJ^,^"  ^^  «°  overcrowding  his  book  with 

V"                                         J           •           1  Gallicisms,    that   every    sentence    reads 

More  now  goes  on  and  arraigns  the  Hke  a  literal  tmnslation  from  the  Frenrh? 
statute,  and  denies  the  power  of  Parlia-  g^rikc  the  name  of  Charles  Eeade 
ment  to  pass  it.  The  thing  is  monnnms  fp^j^  ^jj^  cover,  and,  we  are  very  sure, 
in  itself,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  in  the  ^1,^^  u,„^j  y^^  ^f  ^^n  competent  critics 
history  of  the  realm.  The  Pariiament  have  ^^^^^  pronounce  the  work  to  be  a  trans- 
no  more  power  to  make  the  King  the  j^tj,,,,,  fliis  is  not  creditable  to  Mr. 
head  of  the  Church,  than  they  have  to  Keade's  taste.  That  one  able  to  wnie 
vote  God  out  of  the  universe  :  and  having  ^^  vigorously,  who  is  master,  in  fact,  of 
no  constitutional  power  to  maket  his  stnt-  ^^^^^^  idiomatic  English,  should  fail  into 
ute,  all  indictments  under  it  arc  worth-  ^i^^  aflVciution  (for  an  afJectaUou  it  must 
less  as  a  straw.  ^^.^  ^,j-  nj^ulding  his  style  upon  French 

Audley   is  nonplussed   again,    for   he  models,  is  much  to  be  regretted, 

knows  all  this  to  be  true.     But  he  has  a  It  is    true   that  the  scene  is  laid  in 

resource.      The   blockhead    judge    who  France,  and  certain  of   th<J  prominent 

sits  beside  him  does  not  know  it.     Legal  female  characters  are    French   women, 

asses  are  mighty  convenient   things  on  but  why  should  Mr.   Reade  sacrifice  na- 

which  to  saddle  a  false  decision.  ture  to  conventionality  7 

"  Wj^at  say  you,  my  Lord  Chief  .Fus-  His  personages  talk  not  Hke  the  linng 

tice7       says   Audley,   bending   towards  personages  one  meets  in   J'aris,  or  the 

Fitzjames  and  purring.  provinces,  but  like  the  people  in  French 

FUzjamet,  C.  J.     "  By  St.  Gillian,  my  melo-dramas  and  tales  of  the  ultra-senli- 
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ttental  cast     We  repeat,  however,  that  v%orous  and  well  traiDed  understanding, 

we  are  speaking  of  a  publication  which  applied  it  with  masterly  ingenuity  to  the 

if  incomplete.     We  may  have  happened  great  problem  of  human  consciousness ;  ■ 

open  the  worst  passages,  and  the  work  though  the  critical  investigations  of  Kant 

may,  after  all,  turn  out  a  capital  Novel,  established,  with  a  certainty  yet  unsha- 

Noks  terrons  !  ken,  the  possibility  and  extent  of  human 

knowledge;    though   the    sensationalism 

of  Locke    was  an   attempt,  well  if  not 

altogether  successfully,  made  to  analyze 

Life.—Jts  ReUUiongj  Animac  and  Mental,  by   the   prescribed   method   all    mental 

An    Inaugural    Dusert/zlian.     By    J,  phenomena,  to  determine  the  true  source 

Dickion  Bruns,  A.  M.  Af.  Z>.      Walker^  of  our  perceptions,  ideas  and  judgments, 

Evans  ^  Co.fCharlesionflS57,     8  vo.  and  the  manner  in  which  they  severally 

pp.  58.  arise  ;    though   Scotch    metaphysicians, 

Those  who  take  up  this  pamphlet  with  and     German     tran8cendentalis|s,     and 

the  expectation  of  encountering  the  un-  French  eclectics,  have  thought  and  ar- 

digTiitcd    matter,    the    immature    style  gued,  and  written,  we  doubt  if,  from  any  *  i 

which,  it  must  be  acknowIcdge*d,  usually  or  all  of  these    sources,  psychology  has  ■< 

distinguish     such     inaugural     treatises,  gained  much   that  would  strengthen  the  * 

will    find    themselves    most    agreeably  claims  she  very  properly  advances  to  be 

disappointed.  considered    a  positive  and  reliable   sci" 

Half  a  dozen  pages  are  quite  enough  ence.      Theform^  indeed^  came  from  those 

to  make  us  obliviotrs  of  the  fact  that  the  moulds  perfected  and  polished^  but  it  lay  an 

aathor  is  a  young  mnn  but  recently  gra-  unconscious,  though  beautiful  statue^  unttl 

duated  in  his  profession,  for  the  style  is  physiology  breathed   into  its  nostrils  the 

foil    of    strength     and     clearness,    the  breath  of  life,  and  it  stood  up  a  living 

thought  mature,  the    illustrative    infer-  soul  /*' 

nation  equally  various  and  apposite,  and  The  following  is  no  less  admirable  in 
d)e  grasp  of  the  argument  wonderfully  expression  ;  we  like  the  fervent  and  stir- 
sinewy  throughout.  ring  force  of  the  style.     The  allusion  is  to 

A  subject  more  difficult  of  treatment  the  Hottentot, 
could  hardly   have    been   selected.     To         '*  The  moon  gives  him  light  to  pursue 

discuss  it  with  even   tolerable  accuracy  his  prey,   when  pressed  by     the  imperi- 

and  acumen  would  require  much  subtlety  ous  necessities  of  hunger,  and  the  stars 

of  mind  and  considerable  reading  ;  but,  direct  his  course  when,  worn  with  the 

to  approximate  the  general  excellence  of  toils  of  the  chase,  he  seeks,  belated,  his 

the  Ci^suy  before  us,  wor.ld,  we  frankly  wretched    habitatitm  ;     but    tlieir    mild 

belipve,  demonstrate   the  posfsession    of  beauty  gladdens  not  his  heart,  he  lifts  no 

Tery  uncommon  powers,  natural  and  ac-  thought  beyond   the  immediate  purpose  * 

qaired.     Of  the  absolute  scientific  value  they   subserve,    hears   not    the   celestial 

of  "  the  disserta»ion,'*  we  do  not  pretend  harmony  as  they  wheel  on  through  the 

to  judge,  but,  in  many  points,  it  may  be  deep  spaces  in  their  triumphal  march  ; 

TPgnrdcd  as  a  literary  performance,  and  he  recognizes  not  the   hand  of  Divinity 

a»  such  we  must  express  the  deep  grati-  in  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  heav- 

ficatinnit  has  afforded  us.  ens  ;    bows  not  to  His  invisible  presence 

And  here,  we  would  note  as  especially  in  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze  ;  con- 

inipn'sting,  the  vigorous  passages  which  fosses  not  His  august  might  in  the  rush- 

^ak  of  the  systems  of  psydiology,  an-  ing  of  the  wild  tornado  ;    trembles   not 

cieni  and  modem,  of  the  unity  of  vital  at  the  terrors  of   His  voice  in  the  angry 

forcp,  of  the  Bosjesman  as   contrasted  mutterings   of  the    thunder.      For   him 

with  the  highest  of  the  brute  creation,  the   wild  flower  blooms  in  vain ;  its  fra- 

*nd,  lastly,    of  ihe  whole  of  the  well-  gnince  is  wasted  on  his  unheeding  senses, 

written  and  eloquent  conclusion.  No    beauty   attracts    him,    no     pleasing 

Of  the   importance    of  physiology  in  landscape  makes  him  pause  and  wonder, 

detemiining,  or,  at  lenst,  in  »nmf  degree  Nor  sparkling  stream,  nor  glassy  river, 

elucidating  the  problem  of  Life  and  its  nor     verdure-clad    hill,    nor    mountain 

relations,  the  author  says  :  gorge,   nor   solemn    wood,    nor   waving 
"But  though  the  gigantic  !i]|tellect  of    grove  stay  his  steps  in  love  or  awe.     He 

Bacon  perceived  and  exposed  the  prime  is  dead  alike  to  nature,  to  himself  and  to 
•ourre  of  error,    in    all   the  antecedent    his  God,  a  hideous  scar,  marring  the  fair 

effbrtp  of  the  human  mind,  viz ;  iu  the  face  of  creation,  and  the  man  and  hifl 

mode  of  pn)cedure  adopted, and  assured  antliropid  brother  might  shake  **'hands 
to  us  a  logical  form,  at  least,  in  the  in-  cordially  over  their  close  relationship, 
ductive  method  ,  though  Descartes,  with     and  neither  feel  a  glow  of  shame  at  the 

^e  force  of  an  acute  perception,   and  mutual     acknowledgement    of    kindred  * 
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tastes  and  appetites.  Yet  between  the 
two  there  is  stretched  a  wide,  an  impas- 
sable gulfi  Nut  in  the  individuals, 
however,  but  in  the  putcntiulity  of  do- 
velopraent,  immanent  in  their  respective 
g-erms,  lies  the  immense  distinction. 
The  pitiable  condition  of  the  Hottentot 
is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  has,  from  all  time,  been  sur- 
rounded. No  fostering  hand  has  ever 
cultivated  the  seeds  which  lie  dormant 
in  that  miserable  and  abject  shell.  B.ut, 
imperfect  as  his  cerebral  organization  yet 
is,  ho  is  possessed  of  a  ciipacity  for  a 
higher  condition  of  existence,  which, 
though  ft  may  never  be  reached  by  the 
individual,  is  still  possible  to  his  race. 
The  ape  has  in  himself  attained  the  limits 
of  that  originally  inherent  power,  and 
can  make  little  further  advance,  save  in 
4  few  imitative  acts  ;  for  the  man,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  progressional  capac- 
ity, transmissible  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, whose  depth,  and  breadth  and 
height  have  never  yet  been  measured." 
We  wish  that  we  had  tlie  space  to  give 
such  an  analysis  of  the  treatise  as  so 
elaborate  and  able  a  production  deserves. 
But  this  is  beyond  our  power.  We  can 
only  say  to  the  reader,  who  is  also  a 
thinker^  that  he  will  find  much  in  '^  Life 
and  its  Kelations  *'  to  repay  not  merely 
a  superficial  perusaj,  but  a  close  and 
earnest  study* 


Songs  and  Balladu  of  the  American  Rev^ 
olution  ;  '^tcitk  Notes  and  Illustrations 
By  PraiUc  Moore,     D.  Applcton  ^  Co 
Atic  York. 

This  volume  impresses  us  with  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
our  ancc."*tors — not  at  all  diminished  by 
•  the  qutility  of  their  versos,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  are  '^curiously  bad."  "At  the 
time  of  the  war  (says  the  compiler), 
nearly  revcry  company  had  its  'smart 
one,'  or  poet,  who  beguiled  the  weari- 
ness of  the  march,  or  the  encampment, 
by  his  minstrelsy,  grave,  or  gay,  and  the 
imperfect  fragments  which  survive, 
provoke  our  regret  that  so  few  of  them 
have  been  preserved."  As  the  present 
work  contains  ninely-tkrcc  ballads,  and 
covers  386  pnges  duodecimo,  we  can 
hardly  sympathise  with  the  regret  of  the 
indefatigable  editor.     The  book  is  beau- 


tifully printed,  and  the  labor  of  collc(^ 
tion  muut  have  been  immense.  It  was 
necessary,  of  course,  to  consult  .every 
old  journal  and  magazine  in  the  country, 
to  disturb  the  dust  of  half  a  century  ^in 
libraries,  public  and  pri\iite,  and  to 
brush  away  tenderly  the  cobwebs  in  su- 
perannuated brains,  before  the  matcrid 
of  such  a  w^rk  could  have  been  procur- 
ed. Whether  it  was  worth  all  this  trou- 
ble, we  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but  beg 
leave  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
favorable  specimens  of  the  poetry  thus 
hajipily  rescued  from  oblivion. 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  btdlad 
on  Taxation^  by  Peter  St.  John,  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

"  Old  Satan,  the  arch-traitor 

Who  rules  the  burning  lake, 
Where  his  chief  navigator 

Resolved  a  voyage  to  take; 
For  the  Brittanick  ocean^ 

He  launches  far  awny, 
To  land  he  had  no  notion, 

In  North  Ameri-CA. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain, 

It  was  his  soul's  intent, 
Ga»at  George's  throno  to  sit  on 

And  rule  the  Parliament ; 
His  comrades  were  pursuing 

A  diabolic  way. 
For  to  complete  the  ruin 

Of  Nortli  Ameri-CA — 

He  tried  the  art  of  magic 

To  bring  his  schemes  about; 
At  length  the  gloomy  project 

He  ortfuUy  found  out; 
The  plan  was  long  indulged 

.In  a  clandestine  way, 
But  lately  wiis  divulged 

In  North  Amcri-CA. 

Equally  spirited  and  ingenious  is  the 
song  which  originally  appean^d  in  Riv- 
ingston's  Gazette,  and  commemorates 
the  attack  upon  Savannah — 

**  Tho  Frenchman  came  upon  the  coast, 

Our  great  allies  and  they  did  boast 

They  soon  would  bong  the  British  host. 

Doodle,  doodle  do,  pa,pa,  pa,pa,&<c. 

These  samples,  we  presume,  are  suffi- 
cient to  impress  our  readers  with  the 
peculiar  qi/E'rit  of  tlie  volume,  which,  wo 
assure  them  is  as  "  good  as  a  play." 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF    CIVILIZATION. 

In  1819,  Kamehameha  the  Great,  sions,  and  yet  presents  to  our  minds 
King  of  Hawai,  and  of  that  group  nothing  definite.  Every  one  has 
of  islands  known  to  us  as  the  Sand-  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  oon- 
wich  Islands,  died,  after  a  life  of  demns  every  thing  which  either 
indefatigable  action,  and  a  career  falls  below  or  rises  above  it.  It  is 
of  glory  unexannpled  in  the  simple  not  certain  that  we  have  any  word 
annals  of  that  country.  A  Coun-  which  is  the  contrary  of  civiliza- 
cil  of  the  Chiefs  assembled  at  Hon-  tion.  Some  oppose  to  it  barbarism, 
olulu  to  determine  what  were  the  others  savagism.  The  latter  may 
most  appropriate  honors  which  be  adopted  as  its  contrary,  and  this 
could  be  paid  to  his  mortal  remains,  only  when  taken  in  its  strictly  ety- 
and  an  aged  warrior  gravely  pro-  mological  signification.  The  term 
posed  that  the  Cabinet  should  eat  barbarism  is  as  unsatisfactory  and 
aim  raw.  This  event  happened  the  as  vague  as  is  civilization.  We  can 
year  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chris-  hardly  presume  to  venture  on  a 
tian  Missionaries  at  that  Island,  and  definition ;  yet  without  one  we  must 
we  presume  most  of  our  readers  will  be  grovelling  in  chaotic  uncertainty 
agree  in  the  sentiment  that  such  a  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
proposal  could  have  been  made  cussion.  Some  of  our  compilers  of 
only  in  a  barbarous  condition  of  school  geographies  have  ctassined 
life.  mankind  as  savage,  barbarous,  semi- 
No  subject  in  the  world  presents  civilized,  civilized,  and  enlightened. 
80  many  difficulties  as  Civilization.  The  extremes  may  be  easily  enough 
When  once  started,  it  appears  easy  understood,  but  great  difficulty  musft 
enough ;  but  the  difficulty  meets  be  experienced  m  fixing  the  status 
ns  at  the  outset — What  i»  Civiliza-  of  those  who  occupy  intermediate 
tion  I  *  positions.  It  would  be  wise,  per- 
One  causie  of  the  difficulty  lies  haps,  to  dismiss  altogether  the 
in  the  vague  conception  whi^b  we  middle  terms,  an(^  to  regard  all 
attach  to  the  word.  It  is  in  every-  mankind  as  either  savage  or"^  civ- 
body's  mouth — used  on  all  occa-  ilized,  and  to  consider  the  latter  in 
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their  various  stages  of  progress. —  state,  and  condemn  every  other  de- 
^  Civilization  implies  the  develop-  velopment  which  does  not  conform 
•  ^  ment  of  a  civil  state,  and  the  pos-  to  it;  whereas  there  are  as  many  de- 
session  of  those  virtues  and  those  velopments  of  civilization  as  there 
habits  which  oualiiy  men  for  living  are  races  of  men,  and  it  would  :J)e 
together  in  cities.  The  existence  no  more  reasonable  to  expect  all 
of  a  town,  not  a  hamlet  or  wig-  men  to  conform  to  a  certain  stan- 
wam,  but  a  municipality,  is  tlie  test  dard  of  civilization,  than  to  expect 
of  civilization, — the  entire  absence  that  all  should  speak  the  same  Ian- 
of  one,  the  unerring  pr«of  of  sav-  guage  or  possess  the  same  religion, 
agism.  A  little  reflection  upon  the  vir- 

This  definition  may  possibly  re-  tues  which  are  chiefly  necessary  to 

duce  the  savage  to  the  woods  of  the  maintenance  of  order  in  a  civil 

America — it  leaves  the  African  on  state,  as  represented   by  the  exist- 

the  outskirts   of  civilization,   and  ence  of  a  city,  will  go  farlow^ards 

leaves  doubtful  eveti^  the  position  of  convincing    us  of   the   justice    of 

the  respectable  warrior  of  Ilawai,  adopting  this  standard  as  the   test 

whose  affectionate  proposal  ushered  of  civilization.     The  principal    of 

in  this  essay.  these   are   female  chastity,  manly 

But  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  courage,  honesty  and  fidelity.     "We 

some  more  satisfactory   test.     No  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  these 

people  have  yet  been  found  who  exist    universally ;    but   that   they 

had  not  some  vague  notion  of  a  are  for  the  most  part,  recognized, 

sort  of  political   or  social  cocneo-  honored,  and  practiced.    The   ab- 

tion  with  others  of  the  same  tribe,  sence  or  any  of  these  is  the  har- 

family,  or  nation.     The  political  or  binger  of  anarchy ;  without  female 

family  test  is  therefore  too  univer-  chastity  there  could  be  no   family 

sal  to  constitute  an  essential  char-  bond — without  manly  courage,  no 

acteristic.     But  men  have  been  fre-  security  of  life.     The  civilized  man 

quently  dis(jovered  strangers  to  the  meets  his  enemy  face  to  face ;  the 

notion  of  a  community,  whose  basis  savage  treacherously  lays  in  ambush 

is   mutual    protection,  and   whose  for  him. 

bond  is  diversity  in  a  community        In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

of  interest     A  mere  community  of  century,  when  the  last  remnant  of 

interest  may,  in  every  condition  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  tottering 

humanity,  assemble  men  together  to  its  fall,  among  tlie  embassies  sent 

for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ; — it  by  the  Emperor  to  Western  Europe 

is  the  diversity  in  a  community  of  to   implore  Latiii  Christendom  to 

interest  which  peoples  our  towns  come  to  the  aid  of  its  Grecian  sis- 

and  binds  our  people  together  for  ter,  the  historian  Chalcochondylas 

the  preservation  of  the  civil  state,  visited    the    Courts   of    Germany, 

Beyond  this  fundamental  fact,  France  and  England.  On  his  re- 
the  existence  of  a  city,  the  devel-  turn  to  Constantinople,  he  edified 
opments  of  civilization  are  so  va-  the  refined  inhabitants  of  that  cap- 
rious  that  the  attempt  to  adopt  any  ital  with  an  account  of  his  travels 
other  standard  must  result  in  dog-  among  the  Western  barbarians, — 
matisra  and  uncertainty.  This  fact  lie  was  particularly  struck,  in  Eng- 
is  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  con-  land,  with  their  disregard  of  con- 
sider the  development  of  civiliza-  jugal  honor  and  of  female  chastity, 
tion  to  he  necessarily  uniform. —  In  their  mutual  visits,  he  says,  as 
Such  persons  consider  their  own  their  first  act  of  hospitality,  the 
country  the  standard  of  a  civilized  guest  is  welcomed  in  the  embraces 
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of  their  wives  and  daughters. —  soil,  climate  and  country,  but  also 
Among  friends  they  are  lent  and  in  the  physical  and  moral  peculi- 
borrowed  without  shame;  nor  are  arity  of  race.  We  naturally  ex- 
the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  pect  to  find  life  exhibiting,  in  the 
C(^merce  and  its  inevitable  conse-  great  pasture  lands  of  Central  Asia, 
queuf^es.  phases  according  with  the  habits 

We  have  introduce  to  your  notice  which  tke  natural  condition  of  the 
this  report  of  English  manners  and  country  would  indicate  to  bo  neces- 
customs,  by  an  intelligent  and  per-  sary.  The  physical  organization 
haps  faithful  eye-witness,  for  the  of  the  Chinese  differs,  as  well  as 
purpose  of  giving  you  a  hint  as  to  his  civilization,  from  those  of  his 
the  real  value  of  the  surprising  dis-  Hindoo  neighbour.  Let  no  one 
coveries,  made  by  travelers,  of  the  rashly  condemn  the  civilization  of 
habits,  customs  and  manners  of  the  either.  As  it  is,  so,  it  may  be  sup- 
people  of  a  foreign  land.  A  man  who  posed,  it  ought  to  be.  The  Chinese 
18  really  incapable  of  describing  would  doubtless  suffer  as  much 
the  points  of  difference  between  from  the  restraint  of  Caucasian 
the  two  churches  in  his  parish,  civilization,  as  the  European  would, 
has  no  hesitation  in  describing  were  he  doomed  to  submit  to  the 
the  moral  and  religious  philosophy  fetters  of  that  of  the  Chinese.  In 
of  B  people  whom  he  has  hardly  agricultural  countries,  men  congre- 
seen,  and  with  whose  language  he  gate  together  in  densely  crowded 
is  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  sees  cities;  in  the  great  pasture  plains 
something  which  is  new  to  him,  of  Central  Asia,  the  cities  seem  to 
and  he  instantly  imagines  an  ex-  be  the  types  of  their  whole  coun- 
planation ;  and  two  to  one  he  will  try, — the  walls  enclose  the  palaces 
find  somebody  who  will  convince  of  the  kings,  and  also  the  tent  of 
him  that  his  explanation  is  the  the  shepherd, 
true  one.  We  see  just  what  we  Nor  is  it  only  the  great  features 
expect  to  see;  and  whatever  differs  of  our  life  which  are  affected  by 
from  our  preconceived  notions  of  natural  causes;  there  are  not  want- 
right  must  be  wrong,  perhaps  crim-  ing  causes,  less  perceptible,  which 
inal.  Our  Greek  historian  might  give  a  permanent  tone  to  national 
have  been  an  honest  and  pains-  character.  When  we  compare  the 
taking  reporter — ^but  we  know  that  European  with  the  Asiatic,  they 
he  has  made  a  false  report.  He  was  differ  so  widely,  and  in  so  many 
accustomed  to  the  seclusion  of  fe-  respects,  that  no  one  fails  to  per- 
male  life  in  the  East ;  and  he  could  ceive  that  they  are  respectively  the 
not  comprehend  that  the  female  representatives  of  two  great  classes 
sex  could,  without  crime,  enjoy  of  mankind;  but  when  we  examine 
freely  the  pleasures  of  society. —  the  individual  groups  that  compose 
Hence  the  pleasant,  innocent  and  either  of  these  classes,  we  find  them 
wholesome  gossiping  of  our  virtu-  distinguished  by  traits  of  character, 
COS  and  most  respectable  grand-  if  not  so  palpable,  far  more  inter- 
•  mothers,  was,  by  his  prurient  im-  esting.  The  territory  of  ancient 
agination,  converted  into  a  base  Greece,  not  so  extensive  as  a  third 
exchange  of  wives,  and  an  infa-  rate  State  of  our  Union,  with  a 
mous  prostitution  of  daughters.  jK)pulation  which,  to  the  casual  ob- 
The  civilization  of  a  people  de-  server,  was  homogenous,  and  which 
pends  upon  a  variety  of  circum-  acknowledged  a  common  parentage 
stances.  Nature  asserts  her  infiu-  as  a  common  bond,  presented  in  its 
^oe,  not  only  in  the  condition  of  limited  area  a  perfect  microcosm. 
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Here  was  the  conservative  Do-  tain  that  the  Athenian  and  the 
rian — proud  of  h\s  race,  of  his  Spartan  would  alike  have  pined 
family,  of  his  nobility;  domestic,  after  the  civilization  of  his  home, 
fond  of  his  wife,  his  children,  his  had  his  hard  destiny  condemned 
home ;  religious,  attached  to  his  either  to  a  permanent  resideye 
gods;  superstitious,  believing  in  among  his  cousins, 
omens  and  oracles;  an  aristocrat,  And  if  in  a  space  so  narrow, 
impatient  of  a  despot's  rule,  intol-  occupied  by  kindred  races  and 
erant  of  every  claimant  of  citizen-  speaking  the  same  language,  we 
ship  who  could  not  show  his  Doric  find  such  varied  developments  of 
blood ;  bold  and  pugnacious,  but  civilization,  what  reason  is  there 
rather  in  self-defence  than  in  ad-  for  surprise  when  we  find  on  the 
ventures;  non  chivalric,  non-com-  whole  face  of  Europe — an  almost 
mercial,  selfish,  unlettered,  and  a  endless  variety?  And  who  dare 
despiser  of  the  ,arts  which  embel-  say  that  one  is  more  or  better 
lish  and  refine  humanity ;  jealous  civilized  than  another.  Mutual  an- 
of  despotism,  yet  so  attached  to  his  tagonisms  appear  to  exist  which 
exclusive  right  to  rule  as  to  endure  seem  almost  instinctive.  The  world 
the  most  galling  kind  of  tyranny  has  not  yet  learned  to  contemplate 
patiently,  for  the  purpose  of  main-  with  apathy  the  entUe  cordiule  of 
taining  the  supremacy  of  his  caste ;  the  French  and  the  English,  so 
j^lous  of  strangers,  and  yet  withal  contrary  to  all  the  teachings  of 
consenting  to  call  in  the  services  history  and  of  nature.  In  vain  did 
even  of  a  slave  to  prevent  the  ex-  politicians  strive  to  form  a  single 
tinction  of  a  privileged  family.  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries — 
In  close  proxiEbity  is  his  cousin,  the  natural  antagonism  of  ra<M3a^ 
.the  Ionian,  in  every  respect  his  op-  which  had  severed  the  Provinces 
posite — gay,  lively,  impetuous,  re-  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second, 
joicing  in  life ;  vain,  yet  proud ;  a  proved  alike  powerful  against  the 
republican,  a  democrat,  an  obedi  will  of  the  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
ent  subject  of  a  despot;  careless  teenth  century.  The  French  will 
of  domestic  ties,  preferring  a  mis-  not  enjoy  the  civil  and  political 
tress  with  whom  he  might  live  liberty  which  are  the  boasj  and  the 
joyfully,  to  a  wife,  the  perpetual  me-  birth-right  of  the  English ;  and  while 
mento  of  the  cares  of  life ;  active,  all  Christendom  weeps  over  the  un- 
.enterprising,  adventurous ;  indus-  happy  lot  of  the  Pole,  he  submits 
trious,  .eager  after  gain,  liberal  in  quietly  to  the  despotism  of  the  lius- 
enjoyment;  warlike,  an  unscrupu-  sian  autocrat.  In  all  these  countries 
lous  violator  of  the  rights  of  oth-  we  find  intelligence,  wealth,  refine- 
ers;  chivalrous,  eager  after  war;  a  men t,  religion,  mental  and  physical 
scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  pas-  activity.  No  one  can  set  up,  in 
dionate  admirer  of  all  the  arts  any  respect,  a  fair*«laim  to  preem- 
which  contribute  to  the  adorn-  inence  over  the  others.  If  one  ex- 
^  ment  of  life.  And  these  are  but  eels  in  any  department  of.  art,  lit- 
two  of  the  several  types  which,  in  erature,  science,  enterprise,  or  \ir* 
that  limited  territory,  developed  tue,  that  excellence  is  counter- 
each  for  itself  its  peculiar  and  balanced  by  some  defect  in  an- 
appropriate  civilization.  Can  any  other;  and  so  nicely  is  the  system 
of  us  even  pretend  to  determine  of  compensations  carried  out,  that 
which  of  these  was  the  more  desir-  a  patriot  in  each  country,  may, 
able?  Doubtless  each  of  us  may  without  violating  the  moral  sense 
determine  for  himself,  but  it  is  cer-  of  his  countrymen,  claim  for  tbem 
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the  first  place  among  European  tendency  of  the  mind.  Suetonius 
races.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  doubtless  wrote  a  more  polite  La- 
every  one  would  be  able  to  point  tin  than  Eginhard ;  but  the  char- 
out  some  special  feature  in  the  civ-  acter  of  Augustus,  as  depicted 
ilftationof  the  others,  which  would,  by  the  former,  will  sufier  in  com- 
to  his  notions,  be  an  insuperable  parison  with  the  Charlemagne 
objection  to  its  adoption.  Let  us  whose  life  forma  the  subject  of  the 
always  bear  this  in  mind,  and  judge  latter's  labors.  Men  may  indeed 
with  modesty  when  we  undertake  have  deplored  then,  as  they  do 
to  determine  the  civilization  of  even  now,  some  ideal  good  old 
others.  time;  but  that  good  old  time  al- 

The  remarks  which  have  been  ways  ascends  further  and  further 
just  made  in  reference  to  contem-  into  antiquity,  as  we  endeavor  to 
porary  civilization,  may  be  extended  reach  it;  and  we  are  forced  to 
to  the  successive  developments  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  gen- 
civilization  in  the  same  country,  eral  complaint  of  every  age  and 
When  we  read  the  history  of  the  every  country,  of  every  family  and 
Middle  Ages,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  a  every  man — a  spontaneous  testi- 
set  of  men,  rude  and  uncouth,  law-  mony  to  the  insufficiency  of  tern- 
less  and  uncivilized;  we  fancy  them  poral  enjoyments;  and  a  morbid 
just  emerging  from  savage  life,  anxiety  to  cast  the  blame  of  our 
without  refinement,  without  art,  uuhappiness  on  every  one  besi'de 
without    any    of    the    appliances  ourselves. 

which  soften,  embellish,  and  adorn        It  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth 

life.      Our    preconceptions     have  of    this    position,   that    the   prov- 

moalded  all  of  our  sentiments;  and  ince  of  Neustria,  in  the  10th  cen- 

we  apply  the  term  barbarous  even  tury,  after  it  had  been  conquered* 

to  their  language.     We  find  their  by  the  Normans,  was  the  best  gov- 

Latin,  under  the  influence  of  their  erned  and  the  most  civilized  portion 

wants,  and  their  civilization,  greatly  of  Western  Europe;  and  it  is  very 

changed    from    that    which    was  remarkable  that  while  all  historians 

mad*}  classittal   by  the   writers   of  bear   testimony  to   this  fact,  tUcy 

the  Augustan  age;  and  true  to  our  have  all  failed  to  draw  the  neces- 

narrow   principle    of   judging    of  sary  inference,  that  Rollo  and   his 

every  thing  b}'  an  arbitrary  stan-  companions  could  not   have  been 

danl,  we  stigmatize   as   barbarous  barbarians. 

the  language  of  men  who  were  as        We  do  not  wish  to  be  mijfunder- 

fo  superior  to  the  best  men  of  the  stood,  or  8uppose<l  to  be  anmsing 

Augustan  age,  as  the  Latin  of  the  you  with    paradoxes.      That    the 

An^stan  age  is  considered  supe-  people  of  those  ages  were  rude  in 

pendr  4o  the  hupablest  production  comparison  with  ourselves,  we  think 

of  tbe  darkest  period  of  that  age  very  probable;  but   this  does  not 

whiA  we  arrogantly  call  dark.  constitute  barbarianism.    They  had 

Wien,  however,  we  study  the  all  the  virtues  of  civilization,  dashed 
history  of  Europe  from  any  epo(jh  with  many  of  the  vices  whi(;h  are 
wnce  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Eng-  characteristic,  not  so  much  of  bar- 
land,  we  find  no  traces  of  retro  barisra  as  of  revolution;  or  to 
gression  in  any  of  the  characteris-  speak  more  properly,  of  recon- 
tics  of  civilizatioi^  In  spite  of  the  struction.  And  this  leads  us  to 
wars  which,  from  time  to  time  des-  consider  the  history  of  Modern 
olated  these  countries,  we  invari-  Civilization, 
ably   find  a  generally   advancing       '^e  observed  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  essay,  that  civilization  were  as  vicious  as  their  pagan  pred- 
implies  female  chastity  ancj  manly  eceftsors.    The  Roman   heart  was 
trust,  honesty  and  couras^e.     Such  rotten  to  the  core,  and  nothing  but 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  old  the  infusion  of  a  new  civilizatioD 
Roman  Republic,  until  the  empire  could  again  impart  energy  to  this 
had  begun  to  spread  over  half  of  once  proud  and  powerful   Japetio 
Europe  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia  branch  of  the  Caucasian  fiimily. 
and   Africa.     Having  fulfilled  her        We  may  be  permitted  to  mourn 
glorious  destiny,  that  of  asserting  over    the    decay    of  the    Roman 
the  supremacy  of  the  Japetic  race,  character,   but  one  reads   history 
Rome  became  effete;  the  seeds  of  with  little  edification  who  ^frieves 
her  decay  were  planted  whilst  in  over  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
the  full  course  of  her  glory ;  and  Empire  by  the  Goths.    Rome  had 
by  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  ele-  rea<;hed  the  point  of  extreme  de- 
ments of  disvsolution,  social,  politi-  velopment.      With   the   conquests 
cal,  and  moral,  had  taken  root  in  of  CsBsar  she  had  almost  completed 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  her  mission;  and  from  the  peace  of 
Marriage  was  rare  among  men,  Actium  her  career  was  an   almost 
and  the  efforts  of  Augustus  were  uninterrupted  one  of  retrogression, 
unavailinijlv  devoted  to  the  revival  If  left  to  herself  she  wouhl  have 
of  that  ancient  and  divine  institu-  relapsed  into  barbarism.     The  ad- 
tion.  But  the  powers  even  of  ades-  vent  of  the  Goth  was  not  only  a 
pot  are  limited,   and    the   women  necessity,  it  was  a  positive  blessing; 
themselves  were   as   unwilling  to  and  hardship  and  suffering    were 
submit  to  the  hard  conditions  of  the  immediate  but   the  inevitable 
an    ancient   and   honored  wife,  as  consequences  of  a  long  career  of 
the  men  were  to  exchange  the  pleas-  sin,  of  folly,  and  of  crime, 
ures  of   an   irregular  and  unholy        The  Goths  were  no  barbarians. 
cohabitation  for  the  chaste  enjoy-  Two  sets  of  facts  suflSciently  prove 
ments  of  a  legal  connubium.    Here  this.     First,  that  long  before  they 
then  we  have  corruption  in  the  very  had  become  a  power  in  the  state, 
heart  of  society ;  and  with   female  persons  of  that  nation  had  found 
virtue,   all   true   manliness    disap-  their   way   into   the  empire,    and 
peared  ?     Henceforth  Rome  barely  were  distinguished  for  their  virtue 
sustained  herself     Her  history  be-  as  well  as  for  their  abilities.    Thus, 
comes  little  better  than  the  recital  when  the  great  Theodosius  sougfht 
of  criitie;    and  if  occasionally  an  for  a  guardian  to  his  son  and  to  his 
illustrious  example  of  virtue  arises  empire,  it  was  to  Stilicho,   whose 
to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  serene,  barbarous  name  reveals  a  Gothic 
a   black  shadow  of  domestic  dis-  origin,  that  he  committed  the  dou- 
grace,   as   in   the   case  of  Marcus  ble  trust;  and  it  was  the  virtiie  of 
Aurelius,  too  often  hovers  about  it,  that  barbarian,  the  bnlwa^'k  of   the 
and  seems  but  to  heighten  the  pic-  empire  against  his  invading  Ooua- 
ture  of  desolation    which    it   was  trymen,  that  awakened  the  poetic 
calculated  to  relieve.     The  doom  of  fire  of  Claudian,  the   last  classic 
the  great  empire  was  sealed.     In  poet  of  Roman  latinity.     A  better 
vain  came  Christianity.  She  brought  proof  is,  that  after  their  conquest 
her  blessing  of  healing  to  the  lost  the  Goths  adopted,  as  far  as    was 
sinner  who  fled  to  her  for  consola-  practicable,  the  civilisation  of  their 
tion,  but  she  infused  no  new  spirit  own  subjects.     As  Grecian   polite- 
into   the  heart    of   the    tottering  ness   had  softened   the  ferocity   of 
state.      The    Christian    emperors  Roman  virtue,  so  did  the  cultiva- 
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don  of  Rome  temper  the  rudeness  They  are   those   at  which  nature 

of  their  Gothic  conquerors.    These  does  not  merely  weep;  slie  regards 

put  themselves  to  school  to  their  them  with  ineffable  loatliino^. 

owu    subjects,    and    whilst     they  Whatever  may  have   been   the 

aiopted  their  refinement,  imposed  evils  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was 

upon   them   that   wholesome   and  certainly  the  instrument  of  evolving 

manly  restraint  which  was  neces-  onler  oat  of  the  chaotic  mass  into 

sary  to  make  their  civilization  a  which  the  European  Roman   em- 

reality  and  not  a  mere  theory.  pire  was  thrown — and  if  we  find 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  sys- 

origin  of  the  feudal  system ;  it  de-  tem  before    the    time   of  Charle- 

serves  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  magne,  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted 

it  existed  in  full  vigor  only  in  those  for,  on  the  principle  that,  like  every 

countries  which  had  been  directly  other  system,  its  principles  required 

under  the  influence  of  Roman  civ-  time  for  their  development.     And 

ilization ;  and  that  those  states  are  if   it   was   implanted  in   England 

now  in  the  lead  of  refinement  which  before  the  Norman  conquest,  this 

were  most  completely   enthralled  fact  seems  to  corroborate  the  po- 

by  the  spirit   of  feudalism.     The  sition  we  have  maintained,  because 

feudal  system  was  the  instrument  of  it  maybe  shown  that  the  condition 

Roman  •  regeneration.      Incapable  of  England,   at  the  epoc  h   of  the 

of  sustaining  himself,  the  Roman  conquest,  was  almost  a  miniature 

became  the   subject  of  a  Gothic  picture  of  the  Roman  empire  after 

lord,  was  directed  by  his  superior  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

energy,  and  by  the  combined  ef-  Here  then  we  have  a  series  of 

forts  of  the  lord   and  vassal,  was  very  remarkable  facts,  all  tending 

prepared  the  way  for  the  splendid  to  show  that  the  Northern  nations 

development   of    modern  civiliza-  of  Europe  were  a  civilized  people, 

tion.    A  sickly  sentimentality  may  inferior  to  the  Romans  only  in  the 

weep  over  the  crimes  which  were  refinements  of  life  and  in  intellec- 

perpetrated  by  ruthless  and  lawless  tual  culture;  that  their  energy  in- 

Dodies  in  the  plenitude  of  unbri-  fused  new  life  into  Roman  society, 

died  and  ruthless  power ;  but  those  their  understanding  approved  and 

crimes  were   the   outbreaks   of  ill  adopted  the   great  institutions   of 

disciplined  energy,  in  the  hard  task  law  and  religion  which  their  South- 

of  reclaiming  a  race  which  had  fal-  ern   neighbors  enjoyed;    that  the 

len  below   its  own   self  esteem. —  Northmen,   who   are    paired   by 

When  the  work  of  discipline  was  their  contemporaries  in  the  black- 

ac«ompliabed,  and  the  degenerate  est  colors,  gave  lustration   to  the 

Roman  purged  from  a  long  course  pro^ance  of  Neustna,  which  from 

of  hereditary  sin,  he  rose  to  a  higher  them  received    the   better  known 

point  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  name  of  Normandy,  and  their  ad- 

successfuUy    challenged     equality  ventures,    furnish   the   most    bril- 

with  his  master.    There  was  doubt-  liant  pages  in  the  history  of  Na- 

less  violence  and  crime  enough  in  pies  and  Sicily.     Nay,  further,  if 

the  dark  ages;  but  they  are  the  we  trace  these  Northmen    in  the 

crimes  of  men,  and   the  pictrre  of  third  generation,  we  shall  find  that 

misery  is  often  relieved  by  a  dis-  all  that  is  illustrious  in  the  history 

play  of  heroic  virtue;  but  in  the  an-  of  the  Crusades  is  eminently  their 

mJ«  of  Rome  no  light  comes  to  history. 

brighten  the  scene ;  and  the  crimes  A  savage  horde  has  sometimes 

we  hardly  those  of  humanity. —  overwhelmed  a  body  of  civilized 
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men;  but  all  traces  of  their  deeds  principle,  you  have  only  to  remove 
perish  with  them.  Were  it  not  for  a  cockney  to  the  country,  to  con- 
the  Roman  historian,  the  history  of  vert  a  civilized  man  into  a  barba- 
Attila's  invasions  would  not  now  rian.  In  town  I  read  by  the  light 
even  be  suspected.  An  impenetra-  furnished  by  the  complicated  appti- 
ble  veil  hangs  over  the  history  of  ances  of  the  gas  works — in  the 
the  unfortunate  colony  planted  by  country  I  must  content  myself  with 
Raleiffh  in  North  America.  The  the  less  elaborate  contrivance  of  a 
Christian  and  his  destroyer  have  candle — or  perhaps  the  scantiness 
alike  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  of  my  means  may  reduce  me  to  the 
behind  them.  Since  that  period,  more  primitive  expedient  of  a  light- 
in  every  portion  of  the  continent,  wood  torch.  Am  I  less  civilized 
small  bands  of  civilized  Europeans  there  than  I  am  here?  It  is  doubt- 
have  pfanted  themselves  among  the  less  a  great  convenience  to  be  in 
savages,  and  the  latter  have  disap-  possession  of  a  magnetic  telegraph ; 
peared.  Where  the  European  to  have  railways  radiating  from  us 
lives,  no  aboriginal  American  can  in  every  direction;  and  to  have 
bo  found,  except  among  the  civ-  steam  vessels  ready  to  carry  our 
ilized  races  of  Mexico  and  Peini,  persons  or  our  products  across  the 
The  days  of  the  savajnre  are  num-  ocean.  But  do  these  conveniences 
bered.  Human  effort  cannot  save  effect  any  change  in  the  inward 
him.  And  as  we  have  witnessed  man  which  can  be  either  perceived 
the    extinction   of    the   dodo    and  or  felt?* 

some  other  birds,  so  shall  we  see  No  period  in  the  world's  his- 
the  total  extinction  of  the  savage  tory  has  witnessed  so  many  ad- 
race,  bec4iuse  the  presence  of  civil-  ditions  to  our  conveniences  as 
ization  is  his  death  warrant.  But  that  portion  which  is  coeval  with 
the  essence  of  civilization  is  vi-  the  existence  of  many  of  us ;  and 
tality.  Dull,  sluggish,  and  oppres-  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
Red,  it  may  languish  and  appear  to  moral  character  of  our  people  has 
be  on  the  eve  of  dissolution;  but  been  improved  -by  these  wonder- 
infuse  into  it  a  spark  of  energy,  ful  improvements,  with  what  as- 
and  it  soars  triumphantly  and  joy-  surance  can  we  infer  barbarism  of 
fully  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  our  ancestors  who  lived  before  tliose 
destiny.  improvements,  which  however  re- 
Men  are  apt  to  measure  the  de-  cent,  were  common  when  many  of 
gree  of  ,(^ivi  I  ization  by  the  amount  us  began  to  live  ? 
and  character  of  its  appliances. —  High  authority  may  be  quot- 
This  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  if  car-  ed  to  prove  that  the  progress  of 
ried  out,  productive  of  mischievous  civilization  in  the  arts  of  refine- 
consequences.  This  supplies  a  ma-  ment  is  by  no  means  always  accom- 
terial,  not  a  moral  and  intellectual  panied  by  a  corresponding  progress 
standard  of  civilization.     On    this  in  virtue. 

•This  noattor  has  been  happily  illuatratcd  in  the  following  jeu  d'csprU^  purporting 
to  bo  an  oxtract  from  a  Fourth  of  July  Oniiion  delivered  by  John  Fhccnix,  L.  8.  D., 
&c.,  &c: 

**  Although  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  a  very  di>*ting-uiiiihod  man,  the  ignorance 
of  Washington  is  something  perfectly  incredible.  He  novor  li-aveled  on  n  steam 
boat,  never  <tawa  mil  road  or  a  locomotive  engine,  was  pei-fectly  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  never  had  a  Dnguerreotype,  Colt's  pistol,  Shaqi's 
rifle,  or  used  a  friction  match.  He  ate  his  meals  with  an  lum  fork,  never  used  post- 
age stamps  on  his  letters,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  application  of  chloroform  to 
alleviate  suffering,  or  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination." 
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We  may  refer  to  a  remarkable  re~  is  the  last  stage  of   an  accursed 

8um6  of  the  Statistique  Morale  de  race;  the  miserable  doom  of  those 

la  France^  which  wo  remember  to  whose  vices  have  condemned  them 

have  seen  about  twenty  years  ago.  to  extinction.    It  is  not,  indeed,  sus- 

Iti  purport  is  to  be  found  in  the  ceptible  a^  demonstration,  but  it  is 

following  quotation  from  Alison:  more  than  probable,  that  had  the 

"  Education   has   been   made  a  discovery  of  America  been  delayed 

matter  of  state  |K)licy  in  Prussia,  some    centuries,     the    Europeans 

and  every  child  is,  by  the  compul-  would  have  found  the  Atlantic  re- 

sion  of  government,  sent  to  school ;  gion   of  North   America  without 

but  so  far  has  this  universal  spread  inhabitants.     The   destiny   of  the 

of  instruction  been  from  eradicat-  American  has  been  accelerated,  not 

ing  the  seeds  of  evil,  that  serious  changed  by  the  presence  of  the  Eu- 

crime  is  fourteen  times  as  prevalent  ropean. 

in  proportion  to  the  population  in  That  some  arts  are  indispensable 
Prussia,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  to  civilization  is  obvious;  but  it  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  in-  diflBcult  to  determine  which  they 
habitants  can  neither  read  nor  are.  We  know  that  the  art  of 
write.  In  France,  itself,  it  has  printing  is  not  necessary ;  but  doubt 
been  ascertained  from  the'  returns  whether  even  the  lowest  grade  ciin 
collected  in  the  Statuttique  morale  exist  without  some  system  of  writ- 
de  la  France^  of  commitments  for  ing.  Without  any  means  of  pie- 
crimes  at  the  assizes,  and  the  nura-  serving  knowledge,  we  must  not 
ber  of  children  at  school,  that  the  only  fail  to  accumulate,  but  are  also 
amount  of  crime  in  all  the  eighty-  in  danger  of  losing  what  we  ac- 
tbree  departments,  is,  without  one  tually  possess.  Some  agricultural 
angle  exception,  in  proportion  to  art  is  necessary,  but  no  people 
the  amount  of  instruction  received,  have  been  found  without  it.  An  ac- 
and  awordingly,  in  the  very  curi-  quaintance  with  the  use  of  some  of 
ous  and  very  interesting  tables  con-  the  metals  is  necessary,  but  it  does 
structeil  by  M.  Guerry,  the  lightest  not  follow  that  iron  is  the  metal 
department  in  the  map  showing  known.  None  of  the  American 
the  amowit  of  education,  is  the  people  used  it,  and  among  the  Eu- 
darkest  in  that  showing  the  amount  ropeans  of  remote  antiquity,  iron 
of  crime.  By  far  the  greater  pro-  was  so  little  known  that  it  was  the 
portion  of  the  ladies  of  pleasure  in  precious  metal  used  for  money. 
Paris,  come  from  districts  to  the  Some  control  over  the  beasts  of 
north  of  the  Loire,  the  most  highly  burden  appears  to  be  necessary  but 
educated  in  France."  Facts  like  not  indispensable.  The  Peruvians 
these  "settle  the  question,  but  the  had  subjected  the  llama,  but  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  lead  is  so  Mexicans  were  absolutely  without 
adverse  to  general  opinion,  that  any  beasts  of  burthen, 
probably  more  than  one  generation  Circumstances  doubtless  beyond 
must  descend  to  their  graves  before  human  control  exercise  a  powerful 
they  are  generally  admitted."  influence  over  the  development  of 

The  history  of  the  world  teaches  civilization.     It  is  the  influence  of 

us  that  civilization  is  the  immedi-  nature  which  has  indented  the  Is- 

ate  gift  of  God.     Not  only  has  no  land  of  Britain  with  navigable  riv- 

people  ever  efiected   their  own  civ-  ers,  that  has  given  to  the  English 

ilization,  but  no  people  in  modern  the  dominion  over  the  sea ;  and  it 

times  have  ever  survived   the  at-  is  no  wonder  that  the  inhospitable 

tempt  to  civilize  them.    Savagism  and  rigidly  defined  coasts  of  France 
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should  inspire  the  people  of  that  influence  on  civilization,  is  Chris- 
country  with  an  almost  instinctive  tianity.  On  this  subject,  one 
dread  of  the  ocean.  who  ventures  to  diflfer  in  any  re- 

But  if  the  influences  of  material  spect  from  the  popular  view,  is  so 

nature  are  mysterious,  still  more  so  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be 

is  that  ineffable,  insi^rutable  influ-  per\^ersely  understood,  that  we  ap- 

ence  exercised  by  thai  combined  proach  it  with  reluctance;  but  it  is 

physical  and   moral  characteristic  absolutely  necessary  that  we  discuss 

of  man  which  we   understand  by  it;  especially  since  a  set  of  common 

the  term   race.      The   instincts  of  places  have  been  received  on  this 

race    are    invincible,    inscrutable,  subject,  which  are   taken   without 

and  mysterious.   "Why  didBelfifium  examination,  and  pass  as  unques- 

acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  rule,  when  tionable  truths.     We  hope  to  test 

the  provinces  of  Holland  worked  them  by  a  few  experiments, 
out    their    independence?      Why        Any   attempt  to  estimate    the 

should  Protestantism  be  the  reli-  value  of  Christianity  to  the  world, 

gion  of  one,  while  the  other  is  em-  must  result  in  mere  drivelling,  be- 

inently  Catholic?    Why  have  they,  cause  its  benefits  being  eternal  they 

for  causes  which  appear  too  trivial  are  beyond  human  comprehension, 

to  justify   a   revolution,  separated  But  Christianity  is  a  personal  bless- 

themselves  and  formed  two  distinct  ing.     It  is  the  concern,  not  of  so- 

kingdoms,  when  perhaps  the  sober  ciety,  but  of  every  individual  in  so- 

judgment  of  every  intelligent  man  ciety ;  and  so  infinite  is  the  personal 

in  both  states  must  have  recognized  concern,  that  the  interest  of  society 

the  importance  and  advantage  of  is  absolutely  as  nothing  in  compar- 

their  union  ?    Why  did  the  French  ison. 

king,  who  was«at  first  but  the  head        Of  all  religions  which  have  been 

of  the  nobles,  become  an  absolute  preached   to  man,   Christianity  is 

despot,  while  the  despotic  sovereign  the  most  catholic,  the  most  com- 

of  England  became  a  mere  pageant  prehensive,  the   best    adapte<]    to 

in   the   hands   of  his  parliament?  every  condition  and  variety  of  life. 

Why   should   extravagant,  almost  But  there  are  certain  races  of  men 

idolatrous  loyalty  (jharacterize  the  which  appear  to  be   in^pable  of 

freest  people  of  Europe,  while  the  receiving  it.     It  has  almost  disap- 

most  irreverent,  the  most  disloyal,  peared  from  Asia  before  the  tower- 

the  most  clamorous  for  liberty  and  ing  genius  of  Mohametanism.    It 

equality,  should  never  be  so  happy  maintains  a  feeble  struggle  against 

as  when  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  fetishism  among  the  negroes  of  Af- 

de^ot?     Why  has  Italy  always  re-  rica;    and  if  it  has  ever  blessed 

mained  without  nationality,  though  with   its    consolations  the  savage 

every  intelligent  Italian  has  depre-  American  or  Polynesian,  it  appears 

cated   the   evil   of  its   subdivision  to  have  planted  among  its  converts 

into   several   petty   States?     And  the  seeds  of  temporal  dissolution, 

why  does  the  Pole,  whose  wrongs  for  they   are   disappearing  before 

have  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  face  of  civilization  and  of  Chria- 

the  Christian  world,  submit  peace-  tianity. 

ably  and  contentedly  to  the  domin-        Doubtless,  if  a  society  could  be 

ion  of  th.e  Russ  ?     Instances  like  found,  every  member  of  which  pos- 

these  stare  us  in  the  face  and  defy  sessed  vital  Christianity,  we  would 

solution.  there  expect  to  find  the  highest  de- 

Among  the  causes  which  have  velopment    of   civilization.       But 

been  supposed  to  exert  the  greatest  such   societies    have    never    been 
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found,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  ism  more  ri/gfid,  more  absolute 
that  even  in  those  societies  of  than  CromwelPs  ?  And  where  has 
which  the  reliorious  principle  ap-  it  ever  happened,  but  in  Protestant 
peared  to  be  the  ruling  passion,  Denmark,  that  the  &overei&;n  has 
when  men  have  resolved  to  be  gov-  been  solemnly  and  irrevocably  in- 
erned  by  the  laws  of  God  until  vested  with  absolute  and  irrespon- 
they  should  have  time  to  make  sible  power?  If  England  then, 
better,  more  than  traces  have  been  and  Denmark  now,  do  not  present 
found  of  the  unredeemed  human  the  melancholy  picture  of  degreda- 
uatnre  erecting  itself  into  an  atti-  tion  characteristic  of  the  Eastefn 
tude  of  frightml  hostility  against  Christian,  it  is  owing,  not  to  their 
hnraanity ;  and  its  deformity  is  religion,  but  to  that  mnate  spirit  of 
more  hideous  because  covered  by  a  race  which  may  yield  obedience  to 
thin  veil,  which  it  fondly  believes  power,  but  cannot  consent  to  abase- 
to  be  the  veil  of  righteousness.  ment 

If  we  examine  the  influence  of  And  how  can  it  be  shown  that 

Christianity  on  several  separate  so-  any  particular  admixture  of  error 

eieties,  we  shall  find  that  its  opera-  should  so  fatally  vitiate  religion  and 

tion  is  so  various  that  we  may  as-  its   effects  ?     Alas,   for   humanity, 

Bert  that  it  is  society  which  oper-  were  this  so  I  for  grant  that  you 

ates  on  the  Christian  principle  and  may  purge  it  from  error  of  faith 

modifies  it.  and  of  doctrine,  you  cannot  purge 

In  England,  once  to  be  a  pious  it   from  the   leaven  of  humanity, 

man  was  to  be  an  enthusiastic  de-  which  will  show  itself  even  amid 

votee  of  liberty.     The   battlea  of  the  most  pure,  and  react  upon  the 

liberty  were  fought  under  the  stan-  Christian,  making  him  now  a  truc- 

dard  of  the  Cross,  and  the  greatest  ulent  Peters,  now  a  cunning  Penn, 

saint  was    he   who    struck    most  again    a    philosophical   Williams, 

fiercely  in  defence  of  his  real   or  and  again  it  invests  him  with  the 

presumed  rights.    The  text  which  mild   virtues  of  a   Tillotson  or  a 

sounds  sweetest  to  English  ears  is,  Fenelon. 

the  truth  shall  make  you  free. —  The   Cliristian    religion   is    the 

Chrisdanity  is  cherished  among  us  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man ;  and 

as  the  hand-maid,  protectress,  and  it  is  so  excellent  a  thing  that  it  is 

jruanlian  of  liberty.     This  is   the  impossible   for   human  devices  or 

Englishman's  notion    of    religion,  human  arrogance  to  impair  its  val- 

How  is  it  with  the  Eastern  coun-  ue.     One  church  may  load  it  with 

tries!   What  has  Christianity  done  extraneous  forms,  another  may  strip 

for  the  political  state  of  the  East-  it  to  almost  shameful  nudity;  none 

em  Greeks  and  Armpnians  ?    Who  can  hide  its  great,  its  important,  and 

60  submissive  as  the  Christians  of  its  only  lesson,  that  it  is  the  voice  of 

the  Turkish  land  ?     Would  it  not  G^d  reconciling  a    lost   world  to 

appear  that  while  it  elevates  one  himself;  and  under  whatever  garb 

race  of  men  it  has  degraded   an-  human  frailty,  human  arrogance,  or 

other?  We  know  it  may  be  said  that  human  vanity  may  disguise  it,  they 

a  corrupt  Christianity  is  not  to  be  cannot  hinder  her  from  the  peform- 

coinpared  with  the  pure  religion  of  ance  of  her  holy  work  of  mercy, 

enlightened    Europe  ?      But    why  One  feature  peculiar  to  Christian 

should  the  religion  of  Europe  be  so  societies,   separates    them    widely 

pure  ?    And  has  that  purity  saved  from   those   of  anoient  paganism, 

even  Protestant  Europe  from  des-  The  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  mis- 

potifimf    Waa  there  ever  a  despot-  erable,  are  here  provided  for,  and 
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•when  voluntary  asBOciated  energy  write  at  all,  can  only  write  with 

is  insuflScient,  the  law  steps  in  and  idiomatic  purity.     But  the  case  of 

compels  the  unwilling  to  be  charit-  Cicero  is  a  fit  illustration.     An  ora- 

abla     This  is  a  wide  difference,  all  tor,  second  only  to   Demosthenes, 

must  admit;  but  it  is  remarkable  his  eloquerice  is  that  of  the  scholar 

that  charity,  and  especially  le^al  and  the  artist^ not  the  thoughts  that 

charity,  is   not  withou4  its  oppo-  breathe  and  words  that  burn,  which 

nents  araonsf  the  thinkers,  even  of  constitute  the  magic  of  the  Athe- 

the  benevolent  class  of  the  present  nian's    eloquence;    a   philosopher, 

age.  eminently  practical,  whose  lessons 

It  cannot  be  denied,   too,   that  are   hardly  less    fascinating    than 

the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  spread  those  of  Plato,  and  infinitely  more 

beyond   the   limits   of  those   who  useful  as  a  guide  to  a  happy  life;  a 

have  embraced  its  vital  principles;  critic,  not  so  subtle  as  Aristotle,  but 

but  they  err  who  attribute  to  Chris-  whose  judgments  betray  the  most 

tianity  every  virtue  which  is  im-  profound   study,   and  whose  deci- 

planted  in  the  human  breast.     Na-  sions  receive  the  spontaneous  assent 

ture  gives  us  the  virtue.  Christian-  of  every  scholar  of  feeling  and  of 

ity  sanctifies  it  and  makes  it  grace,  judgment;  professional  in  nothing, 

Among  a  purely  Turkish  popula-  but  accomplished  in  everything,  he 

tion, locks  and  bolts  are  unnecessary  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation 

to  the  security  of  property.     It  is  of  imperishable  renown ;   but  not 

only  the  presence  of  a  Christian  content   with    the   laurels   of   the 

population  that  requires  those  ne-  scholar,  he  steps  forward  as  a  states- 

cessary  appendages  of  civilization,  man,  and  in  an  age  which  tried 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  men's  souls,  acquits  himself  with 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  high-  dignity  and  reputation;  and  to 
est  results  of  civilization  are  at-  crown  his  fame,  he  closes  his  polit- 
tained  in  countries  in  which  a  very  ical  life  with  a  civil  and  military 
large  portion  of  its  population  are  commission  as  a  governor  of  a  dis- 
necessarily  excluded  from  its  bene-  tant  province,  and  but  for  the 
fits.  Not  that  these  are  savages,  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars> 
or  even  barbarous,  but  that  they  would  have  been  greeted,  on  his 
occupy  a  position  so  far  below  the  return  home,  with  a  triumph.  And 
others,  that  the  difference  between  yet  strange  to  tell,  this  nian's  na- 
them  is  almost  infinite.  We  do  not  ture  was  as  feeble  as  a  child's.  Na- 
know  that  humanity  has  ever  re-  ture  intended  him  for  a  scholar, 
ceived  such  a  perfect  development  training  made  him  a  statesman  and 
as  was  exhibited  by  the  upper  class  a  soldier.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is 
of  Roman  citizens  during  the  lat-  an  extreme  case,  and  so  it  is.  But 
ter  period  of  the  Republic.  That  it  is  not  the  less  apt  as  an  illustra- 
a  man  like  Caesar  should  be  the  tion.  His  contemporaries  did  not 
first  soldier  in  the  state,  should  be  consider  his  case  an  extraordinary 
also  distinguished  as  a  writer,  a  one.  They  saw  nothing  incongru- 
rhetorician,  an  orator,  and  a  states-  ous  in  his  several  avocations.  That 
man,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  great  warrior,  Cresar,  should  be 
those  extraordinary  cases  in  which  also  an  excellent  orator,  appeared 
genius  makes  a  law  for  itself,  and  to  them  miite  natural;  it  was  not 
tramples  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  strange  tnat  the  accomplished 
nature.  The  genius  of  the  soldier  scholar,  Cicero,  should  make  an  ex- 
is  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  cellent  soldier ;  and  it  must  not  be 
statesman,  and  such  men,  if  they  forgotten,  that  though  Cicero  tow- 
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ered  above  his  contemporaries,  his  furnished,    not    only    tte    largest 

was  but  the  ordinary  career  of  the  number    of   presidents,    but     the 

Boman  gentleman.  greatest  number  of  counsellors  and 

Two  people  of  modern  times  statesmen  who  have  moulded  the 
seem  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  infant  state,  and  given  it  form  and 
to  the  Romans  in  this  respect,  the  dignity.  (u. 
English  nobleman  and  the  Russian.  If  this  portion  of  the  country 
However  we  may  object  in  theory  cannot  vie  ^n  glory  with  England, 
to  an  hereditary  nobility,  it  cannot  it  is  owing  to  causes  not  beyond 
be  deuied  that  a  very  large  portion  our  control,  but  to  causes  which 
of  the  glory  of  English  history  is  to  threaten  our  very  existence.  Calm- 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Eog-  ness  and  repose  are  essential  to 
lish  patrician  families.  sound  training  ;    but   our  destiny 

With  the  historj*of  the  Russians  links  us  with  a  race  to  whom  calm- 
we  are  less  familiarly  acquainted,  ness  and  repose  are  impossible;  and 
but  when  we  consider  the  steady  as  they  whirl  about  m  the  inces- 
progress  of  that  empire  for  th»)  last  sant  strainings  after  wealth,  they 
century  and  a  hal^  we  must  ac-  catch  us  in  their  gyrations,  inocu- 
knowledge  that  their  nobility  must  late  us  with  their  frenzy,  and  with 
be  pre-eminent  in  virtue,  intelli-  pygmy  eflForts  we  also  endeavor  to 
genee,  and  ability.  In  England  ape  them  in  their  frantic  strides  in 
and  Russia,  we  find  the  ex-  progress.  Hence  a  sense  of  pro- 
treraes  of  social  life.  By  the  "\ancialism  oppresses  us,  and  pre- 
side of  the  English  patrician  vents  us  from  seeing  our  true  posi- 
croucbes  the  English  pauper;  the  tion  in  the  world.  Our  children 
Russian  boyar  lords  it  over  thou-  are  unable  to  spend  time  in  proper 
sands  of  obedient  slaves;  so  in  an-  training,  but  are  urged  to  join  in 
cient  Rome,  imagination  can  hard-  the  race  and  bend  all  their  efforts 
ly  fathom  the  immense  interval  to  mar  forever  their  own  better  des- 
which  separated  the  patrician  from  tiny  If  this  unholy  union  could 
the  proletarian.  be  severed,  if  we  could  be  left  to  our- 

We   have,   on   a  former    occa-  selves,  to  work  out  our  own  destiny, 

rion,  examined  the  effect   of  sla-  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 

very.      It    may    be    observed   in  equal  the  moral  greatness  of  any 

general,  that    since    America  has  people  in  history.     But  as  it  is,  we 

shaken  off  the  yoke   of  European  suffer  the  doom  of  provincial  vas- 

rule,  the  only  two  countries  which  salage. 

have  maintained  a  reputable  posi-  The  first  and  greatest  concern  of 
tion  in  the  &mily  of  nations,  are  man  is  eternity ;  the  next  is  happi- 
tbose  which  alone  preserve  that  ness.  Happiness  is  eminently  a 
conservative  institution.  Anarchy  social  blessing;  and  however  felic- 
or  revolution  is  the  lot  of  all  the  itous  the  condition  of  any  man 
others.  Washington,  the  noblest  may  appear,  if  others  are  injured 
specimen  of  humanity  which  has  for  his  benefit,  if  others  are  de- 
ever  adorned  any  age  or  any  coun-  prived  of  a  portion  of  their  share 
try,  iras  a  slave-holder,  born  and  that  his  prosperity  may  be  un- 
educated among  slaves.  It  was  clouded,  there  is  a  spectre  in  his 
the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  con-  house  which  poisons  all  his  bliss, 
federac};  which  insisted  on  waging  and  the  time  comes  to  all  such 
war  with  England  for  the  mainte-  when  they  feel  that  all  is  but  vanity 
nance  of  national  honor ;  and  it  is  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
the  slaveholding  portion  which  has       There  are  periods  in  the  history 
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of  civilization  when  the  rich  be-  as  to  glory.    The  true  aim  of  tlie 

come  richer  and  the  poor  become  Christian,  as  v^ell   as  the  patriot, 

poorer.    At  such  a  time  particu-  should  be  the  general  diffusion  of 

Jarly  it  becomes  every  prosperous  happiness.    This  is  true  progress 

man  to  enquire  whether  no  element  in    civilization.      Whatever    does 

of  evil  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  en-  not  accomplish    this,   may   dazzle 

joyraent.    Progress  is  fascinating,  for  a  time,  but  must  end  in  bitter- 

but  there  is  progress  totuin  as  well .  ness. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

A  moment's  pause— wc  did  not  speak, 
For  Grief  her  sliadows  threw — 

The  efflorescence  of  thy  cheek 
Had  lost  its  happier  hue. 

But  Sorrow  yields  to  Beauty's  charm, 

Nor  Beauty  lovelier  grows 
Than  when  the  lily  of  alarm 

Usurps  its  native  rose. 

'Twas  one  of  those  sweet  looks  that  o'er 

The  heart  as  briefly  shine, 
As  fond  devotion  might  implore. 

That  pain  should  pass  from  thine. 

A  tear  unshed — a  silent  sigh— 

A  thrill  of  joy  and  sorrow— 
'Twas  nothing  then,— but  memory 

Shall  make  it  Love  to-morrow. 


SONNET. 

In   desolation  now  yon  fabric  stands 

Amid  those  old  and  venerable  trees, 

Whose  mos^-clad  branches  murmur  in  the  breeze, 
The  pride  and  glory  of  these  Southern  lands. 
Here  issued  forth  the  first  of  those  brave  bands, 

By  Freedom  summoned  to  the  deadly  strife, 

Nobly  to  conquer  or  to  part  with  life— 
And  won  their  liberties  from  foreign  hands 
The  owl  and  bat  arc  tenants  of  those  halls, 

Where  proudly  trod  the  lordly  and  the  brave. 

Columns  an^  mouldering  in  their  earthly  bed — 
And  ivy  mantles  o'er  their  time-worn  walls — 

Arou.id,  there  breathes  the  silence  of  the  dead, 

For  ruin  reigns  supreme — since  soul  has  fled. 
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NO     II. — A    MARRIAVK   of    PERSUASION. 

"And  so  you  refused  him?''  Anna  was  silent.           ^ 
"Yes,  mamn^.''  "Anna,"   resumed   her  mother, 
"Without  one  word  of  hope?"  with  sudden  energy,  after  a  mo- 
"Not  one."  ment's  pause,  "do   you   love  any 
"Harehly?  rudely?"  one  else?  have  you  formed  some 
"I  trust  not.     Finally  and  posi-  absurd  attachment  which  interferes 
lively,  I  certainly  did."  with  Mr.  Gordon's  undeniable  claims 
"Anna!  I  can't  forgive  you."  to  your  affections?" 
"My  dear  mamma,  what  have  I  Miss  Mansfield's  noble  and  ex- 
done?"  pressive  face  was  calmly  raised  to 
"What  have  vou   done?      Re-  her  mother's  heated   and  excited 
issed  an  excelleTit  man ;  one  whom  gaze. 

any  mother  would  be  proud  to  see  "No,  mamma,"  she  simply  an- 
as her  daughter's  husband.     Sent  swered. 

from  the  house  the  best  friend  I  "  Then,  why  can't  you  marry  Mr. 

have — deprived   us   of   our  main-  Gordon,  and  make  me  happy  ?" 

stay  and  support — insulted  him —  "  Because,"  and  Anna's  voice  was 

and — destroyed  the  great  hope  of  firm,    decided   and   honest.     "  Be- 

mylife!"    The  tears  streamed  from  cause  I  do  not  love  him,  and  to 

Mrs.  Mansfield's  eyes.     She  drew  marry  him  would  make  me  very 

away  her  hand  from  her  daughter's  unhappy." 

clasp,  and  tried  to  leave  the  room.  "Selfish   as    ever!"    ejaculated 

Anna  detained  her.  Mrs.   Mansfield.      "  Will   you  tell 

"Dearest  mother!  you  cannot  be  me  what  you  dislike  in  him?"  she 

more  grieved  than  I  am.     Mr.Gor-  pursued. 

don  is  a  very  worthy  man — he  has  "I  did  not  say  I  disliked  Mr. 

been  a  kind  friend  to  us  in  adversi-  Gordon,  mamma." 

ty-r-he  is,  I  believe,  truly  sincere  in  "  What    you   don't  like,  (hen  ? 

bis  love  for  me,  and  I  regret  very  Why  you  don't  love  him?" 

deeply  that  it  should  have  brought  Anna  smiled    faintly.      "  Dear 

us  to  this  pass.     I  have  not  wound-  mamma !  is  there  not  a  great  dis- 

ed  him  farther  than  I  could  help,  I  tanco  still  between  liking  and  be- 

assure  you.     He  will  return  to  visit  ing  in  love?" 

ns  in  his  usual  way,  after  a  while ;  "  You  are  trifling  with  me  most 

indeed,  I  ho|)e  to  see  so  little  change  disrespectfully.     Is  it  not  enough 

in  oar  intercourse,  that  I  would  that  I  should  suffer  this  disappoint- 

have  spared  you  the  annoyance  of  ment  at  your  hands,  and  can  you 

knowing  this,  had  he  not  expressly  not  spare  me  this  beating  about  the 

desired  that  I  should  tell  you."  bush  ?     I  wish  a  plain  answer  to  a 

"Ah,  he  is  a  forgiving  and  gener-  plain  question.     Is  there  anything 

ous  creature;  a  true  christian.  Such  about   Mr.  Gordon   especially  dis- 

a  man  as  that  to  be  so  treated !"  agreeable  to  you  ?  If  so,  what  is  it?" 


f 
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"Nothing    especially    disagree-  endure — ?    Oh,  mamma,  pray  don't 

able,  as  a  friend — as  a  man  whom  talk  about  it.    It  makes  me  ill.     I 

one  sees  three  or  four  times  a  week ;  have  named  one    of  the  smallest, 

but  as  a  husband,  several  things.*'  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 

"  May  I,  as  only  your  mother,—  greatest   objections.      Why   dwell 

of  course,  a  very  insignificant  crea-  upon   a  difference  of  opinion,  in 

ture  to  wish  or  have  your  confi-  many  essential  cases — a  total  want 
dence, —  ask  these  several  things?"* of  congeniality — sympathy — taste, 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  his  per-  when  this  trivial  reason  (provided 

son  is  not  attractive  to  me."  he  possessed  the  others)  is  in  itself 

"Gracious  heaven!"  cried  Mrs.  so   strong?     Dear  mamma,  don't 

Mansfield,  starting  up ;  "do  1  live  be  angry — don't  be   disappointed, 

to  hear  my  daughter  express  such  You  would  not  wish  to  make  me 

a   sentiment  I     His   peisonl     Do  truly   miserable?      Perhaps,  in  a 

you  nq^  know  that  to  think  of  such  year   or  two,   Sally  may   be   Mr. 

an    objection    is — the— the — very  Gordon's  choice ;  and   Sally  may 

reverse  of  modest  ?     Where  have  take  him  as  her  beau  ideal.     Why 

you  got  such  ideas?     To  a  truly  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  so 

virtuous  woman,  what  are  a  man's  soon  ?"               .     . 

looks  ?     I  might  expect  such  an  ob-  "Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mans- 

jection  from  a  girl  of  low  mind  and  field,  "you  know  how  poor  we  are 

vicious  ideas,  but  not  from  Anna  now.     Here  I  am  with  you  foar 

Mansfield.     So  this  is  your  reason  girls,  and   an   income   not   much 

for    not    marrying    an    excellent,  larger   than  in  your  dear  father's 

kind — "  time  I  spent  upon  my  own  dress, 

"  Not  my  only  one,  mamma,"  Is  it  wonderful  that  I  long  to  see 
Anna  interrupted  gently ;  "  it  is  you  settled  ?  Heaven  knows  that 
one  of  them,  but  not  the  greatest.  I  am  not  one  of  those  mercenary 
I  named  it  fii*st  because  it  is,  I  mothers  who  would  give  their  chil- 
think,  very  important;  and  I  can-  dren  to  any  man  with  money.  No, 
not  see  the  impropriety  which  indeed.  I  would  not  be  so  wicked, 
strikes  you."  A  slight  blush  rose  But  when  a  gentleman  like  Nor- 
to  her  cheek,  as  she  continued,  "  I  man  Gordon — an  honorable,  trust- 
should  not  like  to  engage  myself  to  worthy,  generous  creature — wishes 
pass  my  life  with  a  man  whose  ap-  to  become  my  son,  do  you  wonder 
pearance  would  be  repulsive  to  me,  that  1  should  desire  it  too  ?  I 
if  he  had  the  right  to  take  my  knew  his  father  before  him — ^I 
hand— or — excuse  me,  mamma. —  knew  his  mother — all  cood  people ; 
I  don't  like  to  say  any  more  on  it  is  good  blood,  my  child — the  oest 
this  point;"  and  then,  as  the  color  dependence  in  the  world.  You  are 
deepened,  she  added  in  a  lower  nearly  twenty  years  old,and  there  are 
voice,  "  You  saw  Frederick  yester-  three  younger  than  you ;  how  can 
day  put  his  arm  around  Maria's  1  help  being  anxious  ?  And  1  who 
waist,  as  he  lifted  her  from  the  s;id-  know  what  Move-matches'  are — 
die;  and,  not  caring  for  the  pres»  how  many  a  girl  goes  to  her  ruin 
ence  of  you,  his  aunt,  and  us,  his  by  that  foolish  idea,  marrying  some 
cousins,  he — a  bridegroom  of  three  boy  in  haste,  and  repenting  at  lei- 
months  —  he  kissed  her  pretty  sure — children— no  money — bills  to 
blooming  cheek,  and  drew  her  pay — oh !  my  dear  Anna,  where  is 
close  to  him.  She  blushed,  and  the  love  then?" 
said,  *  don't,  Fred,'  but  evidently  "  Mamma,  am  I  making^ or  think- 
was  not  displeased.     Now,  could  I  ing  of  making  any  such  match  ? " 
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"But  you  may  do  it    I  want  to  mother,  and  what  every  right-mind- 

88T6  you  from  this.    I  have  a  hor-  ed  person  knows,  ^  make  a  good 

roT  of  these  romantic  ^  lote-match-  choice  in  life ;  marry^  and  love  will 

68.*"  come  afterwards.'   Love  comes  with 

•*Did  you  not  love  my  father,  the — ^never  mind.    I  will  not  say 

mamma!"  Anna  asked  in   a  low  any  more  now.    I  hope  sincerely 

Yoice.  you  have  been  careful  of  poor  Nor- 

**  Of  course  I  did.    All  women  Tnan's  feelings.     But  you  are  not 

ahoold  love   their  husbands.     All  apt  to  do  that.    You  have  lacerat- 

proper,  well-regulated  women  do  ed  mine  enough,  heaven  knows." 

lore  their  husbands."  "Oh,  maranta!  when — how?" 

"  And  yet  you  wish  me  to  mar-  "  In    this    business.     When   it 

4  ly  without  love  ! "  would  be  so  easy  for  you  to  make 

"Love  comes  after  marriage. —  us  all  happy,  and  you  prefer  your 

eTery  woman  with  good  principles  own  notions,  and  wilfully  act  up  to 

loves  her  husband.      She  makes  them." 

the  best  of  her  bargain.    Life  is  a  A  flush  of  transient  anger  and 

lottery,  and  if  you  draw  a  prize  or  indignation  swept  gustily  over  Miss 

•  a  blank,  you  must  accept  it  as  it  is  Mansfield's  face ;  but  she  conquered 

and  be  satisfied.    Then,  when  a  wo-  the  emotion,  and  playfully  taking 

m&Q  has  sworn,  in  the  face  of  God  a  volume  from  a  book-stand  near, 

ai^  man,  *to  love,  honor  and  obey'  said,  with  perfect  goo(l  humor  and 

her  hasband,  how  can  she  reconcile  meaningly,  "  May  I  read  *  Clarissa 

herself  to  not  doing  it?"  Harlowe,*  mamma?"" 

** But,  if  she  should  not?  if  she  "No,  put  it  down,  Anna,   and 

finds  it  impossible  ?     Oh,  think  of  don't  bother  me  with  any  further 

l^t,  mamma.    Think  of  vowing  nonsense." 

solemnly  in  the  face  of  heaven —  The  daughter  obediently  with- 

and  breaking  one's  oath  1   Swearing  drew,  glad  to  escape  so  painful  and 

tolove,whereypu  feel  indifference —  so  disagreeable  an  interview, 

promising  to  honor,  where  you  see  But  although  this  was  the  first, 

attle  to  respect — and   vowing  to  it  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  such 

obey,  where  your  reason  tells  you  conversations.    Every  day  the  sub- 

tbere  is  no  judgment  to  make  obe-  ject   was  renewed,   but  gradually 

dience    possible!       Taking    upon  Mrs.  Mansfield  changed  her  tactics, 

yonr  shoulders, /or  life^  a  burthen  She  no  longer  scolded  or  insisted; 

you  cannot  bear,  and  which  it  is  a  her  reproaches  were  silent  looks  of 

erime  to'struggle  under,  or  to  cast  misery — pathetic  appeals  to  heav- 

andel"  en  "to  grant  her  patience  under 

*  You  know  nothing  about  it,  her  afflictions."    She  was  very  af- 

Antta,"  Mfs.  Mansfield  said  impa-  fectionate  to  her  daiighter — heart- 

tiently;  "it  is  not  proper  for  a  rendingly  so.      Anna  was  called 

young  girl  to  think  and  speak  in  upon  constantly  to  notice  what  a 

this  wi^  way.    Your  mother  is  tender  parent  she  was  distressing. 

bere  to  guide  and  direct  you.    No  Each  necessary  privation  in  their 

good  ever  comes  of  a  child  arguing  reduced  household  (the  father's  hon- 

and  setting  herself  up  in  this  man-  orable  failure  and  death  had  brought 

ner,  to  teach  those  older  and  wiser  them  from  affluence  to  comparative 

than  herKlf.  The  Bible  says,  ^Hon-  poverty,)  was  prologued  and  epilo- 

orii|iy&ther  and  thy  mother' — ^it  gued  by  sighs  and  suggestion!;.'   "If 

don't  say,  ^dispute  with  them.'    I  only  Anna  could" — and  then  a  sud- 

.  teU  you  what  I  heard  from  my  den  pause  and  deep  respiration. 

VOL.  n.                        8  _ 
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"  My  own  dear  child,"  Mrs.  Mans-  important  item  in  her  daily  con- 
field  would  sometimes  say;  "how  sumption — were  tabooed  forever. 
I  wish  you  had  a  new  dress.  That  She  desisted  when  she  found  that 
brown  silk  is  very  shabby ;  but  we  it  was  only  the  potatoes  from  the 
cannot,  with  our  limited  means,  buy  Gordon  farm  that  fell  under  the  re- 
another,  and  yet  I  saw  Jane  Berry-  striction. 

man  sneering  at  it,  with  her  flounc-  Day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
ed  skirts  spreading  a  mile  behind  ■*  this  persecution  continued.     It  was 

her."  the  unceasing  drop  of  water  that 

"Indeed,  mamma,  I  don't  care  for  "  stayed  not  itself"  for  a  single  in- 

Jane  Berryman's  sneers.   It  is  very  stant.     In  despair,   Anna  went  to 

good  of  you  to  be  anxious  about  it,  consult  an  aunt,  whose  opinion  she 

but  /  think  the  old  brown  very  highly    valued — whose    principles 

becoming."  were    undoubted  —  an    exemplary 

The  next  day  a  rich  plaid  silk,  wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  friend 

glossy  and  fresh,  lay  upon  Anna's  always  to  her  niece.     Anna  recited 

bed.     "  I   could  not  stand  it,  ray  her  woes.     "  What  must  I  do  to 

dear,"  said   Mrs.   Mansfield.       "  I  escape  this  torment,  my  dear  Aunt 

must  do  without  a  new  cloak  this  Mary  ?     I  feel  and  know  my  duty 

winter.    A    mother  would  rather  to  mamma,  I  trust ;  but  this  life  is 

starve  with  cold  than  see  her  daugh-  wearing  me  out." 

ter  less   handsomely  dressed  than  Aunt  Mary  smiled, 

she   ought   to  be.     Nothing  is  a  "And  you  don't  like  Mr.  Got- 

sacrifi(!e  to  7ne,  for  you,  Anna."  don,  dear?" 

In  vain  poor  Anna  protested  and  "I  now  detest  him." 
tried  to  return  the  silk,  and  ex-  "Oh!  for  shame.  How  canyon 
change  it  for  the  very  necessary  say  so  ?  Indeed,  ray  child,  I  can- 
cloak,  whose  purchase  was  now  im-  not  but  agree  with  your  mother, 
possible.  Mrs.  Mansfield  positively  This  is  an  excellent  match  ;  and  it 
forbade  her,  and  the  thin  black  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  no 
shawl  which  covered  the  widow's  positive  objection  against  his  char- 
last  year's  bombazine  was  worn  acter  and  standing,  you  ought  to 
with  a  prolonged  shiver,  whenever  reconsider  Mr.  Gordon's  proposal." 
Anna  was  near  enough  to  hear  and  "  But,  don't  you  trnderetand  that 
see.  I  don't  in   the  least  care  for  the 

Mr.  Gordon  soon  returned  to  pay  man,  except  as  an  ordinary  acx^uaint- 
his  usual  visits — to  offer  his  usual  ance.  He  is  well  enough  as  he  is; 
attentions — to  make  his  usual  pres-  but,  do  you  too  advocate  a  marriage 
ents,  at  stated  times,of  things  which  made  on  such  a  foundation  ?"  * 
could  permissibly  be  tendered.  The  "  Anna  1  a  love-match  makes  bo 
visits  Mrs,  Mansfield  received  with  marriasfe  of  love." 
great  delight — the  attentions  were  "  Voild  une  chanson  dont  je  con- 
allowed;  but  the  first  basket  of  naisVairf^  said  Anna, smiling  bit- 
winter  produce  which  arrived  from  terly  in  her  turn.  "You, will  all 
Mr.  Gordon's  farm,  she  requested  force  me  to  marry  this  man,  actu- 
decjidedly  should  be  the  last.  ally  to  gefVid  of  him." 

Clara,  the  youngest  girl,  a  child  "  Well,  you  could  not  do  a  bet- 

of  seven,  cried   lustily  because  her  ter  thing,  1  think?" 

mamma  said  "these  will  be  the  last  Anna  returned    home  disconso- 

potat<lttB  we  shall  ever  eat."     From  lately ;  returned  to  the  same  wea- 

the  solemnity  of  the  tone,  the  little  rying,   petty,  incessant  pin  pricks, 

thing  fancied  that  potatoes— a  very  unencouraged   by   a  single  word. 
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With  all  her  affection  for  her  raoth-  and  when   you  raarry,  I  will  not 

er,  she  could  not  but  see  her  weak-  need,  if  God  helps  me,  to  ask  you 

ness  in  most  cases ;    but  on  her  that  question.'' 

Aunt's  judgment   she  relied,  and  The  day  came — hurried  on — and 

whst  had  been  the  result  of  the  in-  Anna  Mansfield  was  Mrs.  ^NTorman 

terviewl — ^a  decided    approval    of  Gordon.     She   was  the   owner  of 

Mrs.  Mansfield's  wishes.  houses   and   lands — ^gold   and   sil- 

Let  those  who  blame  AnnaMans-  ^^er — a  perjured  conscience  and  a 
field  for  her  next  step,  pray  to  be  broken  heart.  Very  fine  posses- 
kept  from  the  same  pit-fall.  This  sions  were  they,  truly,  and  very 
is  a  mere  sketch ;  but  an  outline  proud  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  and  is, 
which  all  who  choose  -may  fill  up  of  the  hand  she  had  in  this  right- 
from  the  hints  gi^en.  Those  who  eous  barter, 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  I  see  Mrs.  Gordon  frequently ; 
steadfast  to  the  end,  will  have  my  she  is  very  pale  and  cold,  and  kind, 
admiration,  if,  when  their  day  of  She  has  no  children — Clara  does 
trial  comes,  they  hold  firmly  to  the  live  with  her.  Mr«  G^on  is  not 
right;  but — as  we  look  around,  happy,  evidently;  he  has  noth- 
faave  we  not  cause  to  think  that  ing  to  complain  of  in  his  wife.  She 
there  are  many  Mrs.  Mansfields,  is  scrupulously  polite  to  him,  but 
and,  alas!  many  Annas?  there  is  not  an  atom  of  sympathy 

Therecame  an  evening  at  length,  between  them.     He  is  prejudiced, 

when  on   Miss  Mansfield's  finger  uncultivated ;  and  now  that  he  has 

shone  a  great  diamond,  which  daz-  her,  is  terribly  afraid  of  being  ruled 

riwl  tiny  Clara's  eyes  and  made  her  by  her.     It  is  a  joyless  household, 

uncognizant  of  the  tears   in    her  and  a  very  rich  one.     I  have  seen 

aster's,  as  she  asked  wonderingly,  Mre.  Mansfield's  greedy  gaze  light- 

"  Where  did  you  get  such  a  beau-  en  broa<ler  and  broader  as  the  blaze 

ti-ful  ring?"  of  plate — the  measured  footfall  of 

Mrs. Mansfield  triumphantly  said,  a  train  of  servants — the  luxurious 

"That  is  a  secret.  Clary."  profusion  of  their  constant  service, 

"No  secret  for   you,  my  little  were  spread  out  before  her.     She 

darling,"  Anna  answered  very  low  treads  the  "velvet  pile"  of  carpets 

and  gravely.    *Mr.  Gordon   gave  with  a  happy  step,  and  adores  her 

it  to  me  as  a  pledge  that  I  am  to  daughter's  noble  brow,   when  she 

marry  him."  sees  shimmering  upon  it — reflect- 

**Do  you    love  him,  Annie?"  ing  a  thousand  lights — the  mass  of 

Clara  said,  swallowing  her  surprise,  brilliants  that   binds,  in  its  costly 

,|nth  great,  open,  childish  eyes.  clasp,   the  struggling  thoughts  of 

**  Don't    ask    foolish   questions,  what  was  once  Anna  Mansfield. 

Clara,"  her  mother  cried  angrily.  So  we  leave  them.     What  of  the 

Bat  the  tears  now  rolled  down  the  end  of  all  this?  Is  this  grand  autom- 

eWer  sister's  white  cheek,  and  she  aton  really  dead,  or  does  a  heart, 

held  thft  little  girl  close  to  her  bo-  young  and  still  untouched,  lurk — 

iora,  as  she  whispered,  *'you  shall  strong,  free  and  dangerous — in  that 

come  and  live  wiih  m^^  my  own,  quiet,  unmoved  and  stately  figure  ? 

THE  KND. 
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My  dear  Doctor,  Dry  a8  Dust.  I  deep  yellow.  The  hotel  was  ooe 
am  amenable  to  your  censure.  You  of  the  superior  class  of  buildings, 
charge  roe  with  departing  from  my  and  we  entered  by  a  wide  and  lofty 
programme,  and  indulging  in  vain  gate-way,  leading  by  a  flight  of 
fancies,  while  you  were  expecting  stone  steps  to  the  ofiSce  of  the  land- 
from  me  those  minute  descriptions  lord..  Turning  to  the  right,  with- 
and  substantial  facts,  so  congenial  out  ascending  these  steps,  you  find 
to  your  ta^ — the  registration  of  before  you  an  open  square,  round 
which  I  had  professed  to  make  my  which  the  apartments  used  for  dor- 
chief  inducement  in  writing  out  mitories  are  arranged.  In  one  of 
these  notes  for  publication.  Yoa  these,  after  a  moat  tedious  deten- 
accDse  me,  in  short,  of  having  an  tion,  arising  from  the  departure  of 
eye  to  the  ladies,  in  what  I  have  one  set  of  boarders  by  one  ship, 
written.  My  dear  Doctor  1  you  and  the  installing  another,  who  hai 
fall  short  of  the  mark — my  offence  just  arrived,  in  their  places — ^firom 
is  graver  yet.  I  do  not  squint ;  the  fewness  of  the  servants,  and 
and  when  I  desire  to  say  any  thing  their  ignorance  of  your  language, 
particularly  impressive,  I  usually  and  from  indifference  in  the  land- 
nave  both  eyes  fixed  on  the  ladies !  lord  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests, 
Ladies  go  first,  was  the  first  lesson  we  were  at  length  installed,  with 
in  manners  taught  me  by  my  danc-  liberty  to  refresh  ourselves  and 
ing  master.  *'  Ladies  and  gentle-  change  our  dresses,  if  we  were  will- 
men,''  is  the  address  of  every  well-  ing  to  disrobe  in  the  presence  of 
bred  actor  to  the  audience.  I  con-  strangers,  who,  by  the  contrivance 
form  to  my  teaching,  and  having  of  the  landlord,  weif  to  share  your 
made  my  bow  where  it  is  best  due,  sleeping  apartment  The  ceilings 
I  now  turn  to  you,  and  will  give  of  the  chamber  assigned  me  were 
minute  description  aad  hard,  dull,  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the  floors 
dry  facts — "  dry  as  a  reoMiinder  bis-  were  ^ile,  disposed  in  white  and 
cMt  alter  a  voyage" — to  your  heart's  blue  squares.  These  chambers,  on. 
coatent  Ladies,  you  are  forewarn-  the  basement  stoir,  were  separated 
ed — this  chapter  is  not  for  you.  from  each  other  by  a  partation  of 

A  walk  of  less  than  five  minutes  wood,  and   sometimes  by  one  of 

took  us  from  the  landing  place,  at  canvas  painted  to  resemble  wood* 

which   our  bagffage  had  been  in-  Three  beds  were  usually  all^ted  to 

spected,  to  WooTcott's  hotel,  comer  each  chamber,  an^  these  were  nai^t 

of  calle  de  Lux  and  Commercial,  row  ituUkey%  supported  on  slender 

The  streets  through  which  we  pass-  iron  posts,  furnished  with  a  thin 

ed  were  flanked  by  massive  build-  mattress  of  moss,  (with  pillows  of 

ings  of  stone,  often  of  one  story,  the  same,)  with  sheet,  coverlet,  and 

sometifliss  of  two,  with  flat  roofs ;  a  pavilion  of  yellow  gauze  to  check 

the  walls  being  painted  ia  glaring  off  the  mosquitoes.    The  windows 

colors,  such  as  bright  sky-blue  or  are  unglaMo,  and  besides  the  inva- 
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liable  bare  of  iron,  are  defended  by  cuisine — does   not   abound  in  the 

shuttere  of  wood  two  and  a  half  composition  of  the  dishes  and  sau- 

inches  thick,  twelve  feet  high  and  ces.      Beef    was    tended — mutton 

five  and  a  half  wide.    The  access  good — sea  fish  were  abundant,  and, 

to  the  court  is  by  a  door  of  corres-  though  their  flavor  did  not  equal 

ponding  gigantic  proportions— the  their  wonderful  beauty,  they  were  a 
lower  half  of  which  may  be  shut  ^valuable  auxiliary.  Small  partri'iges 

while  the  upper  remains  open.     A  (perdrix  martlandica)  were  occa- 

curtain  of  blue  cotton  cloth  depends  sionally   present,   and    doves    fre- 

from  above,  and  shuts  out  observa-  quently.      The   table   d*kote,  in  a 

tion  from  the   upper  galleries,  to  word,  was  good  ;  and  the  fried  pi an- 

which,  nevertheless,  it  did  appear  tains   and    bananas    presented   at 

to  me  that  the  parties  most  exposed  breakfast,  were  an  acceptable  nov- 

to  the  annoyance,  became  in  a  short  elty. 

time  strangely   indifferent.      This        Having  now  described  the  hotel 

huddling  of  human  beings  together,  at  which  we  found  accommodations 

blunts  and  deadens  that  feeling  of  at  Havana,  with,  I  trust,  sufficient 

modesty  which  is,  I  think,  inherent  particularity,  I  shall  proceed  to  say 

in  our  nature ;  outrages  our  higher  that  the  company  during  the  time 

instincts ;  is  a  departure  from  the  of  our  sojourn,  was  almost  exclu- 

usages  of  civilized  society,  and  de-  sively  American.     They  were  per- 

serves  our  severest  animadversion,  sons  of  education  and  refinement. 

Ascending  the  flight  of  stone  steps.  There   was  a  large  representation 

you  reach  the  drawing  room,  din-  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  sprink- 

ing  room,  and  an  open   corridor,  ling  from  New  York,  New  Orleans 

trhich  conducts  you  to  other  sleep-  and  Charleston  ;  and  the  loneliness 

fcg  apartments,  distinguish  able  from  which  is  apt  to  overtake  us  when 

those  on  the  ground  floor  in  being  journeying    among    a    people   of 

Darrower,  ana  furnished  (happily)  whose  language  we  are  utterly  ig- 

with  only  one  bed.     The  balconies  norant,  was   much   abated  by  the 

of  this  second  story  overlook  the  social  resources  that  awaited  us  in 

streets,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  re-union  of  so  many  congenial 

the  windows  of  the  lower  floors  of  spirits  at  the  same  hotel, 
ivery  house  ^thin  view,  are  iron        The  port  of  Havana  is  8Uj)erb. 

barred,  and   that  the  ladies  who  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  or  one 

^ook  out  from  them,  look — poor  more  secure  against  storms,  or  hos- 

things — like   caged   birds  !     They  tile  attempt.     At  the  distance  of  a 

look  BO  like  prisonere,  that  the  sen-  single  mile  from  the  entrance,  fol- 

•  'tement  of  every  American  at  be-  lowing   the  western   curve  of  the 

i        holding  ^em  behind  these  bars^  is  harbor,  you  will  have  shut  out  the 

I       ope  of  i)a«lanchoIy.  sea,  and  the  Punta  on  one  side,  and 

I  I  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  "Wool-  the  Morro   on  the  other  seem  to 

f     ^cott  hotel,  and  to  speak  commend-  have  sealed  up  the  port.    Around 

i       igly  df  it  where  I  can.     The  culi-  you,  as  you  lie  at  anchor  in  the 

f     *lfiiry  departmentr  is  altt)gether  su-  roa(l-stead,crowdedbyshippin£r  and 

perior  to  the  chamber  service. —  enlivened    by  the  flags   of  almost 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  servants  every   commercial    power,    is    an 

to  attend  on  meals — the  viands  are  ample  theatre  of  gentle  slopes  and 

j      wholesome    an4    well    cooked. —  hills.     On  the  east  lies Regl^,  which 

French  cooks  preside  over  the  es-  contains  the  warehouse  for  the  re- 

tablishmqpt,  and  the  hateful   gar-  ception,  storing  and    shipment   of 

lie — the  opprobrium  of  the  Spanish  sugnr,  molasses  and  o^ier  bulky 
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productions   of  the  island ;   while  gaging   African   labor    from    the 
to  the  west  you  find  the  churches,  household  service,  and  permitting 
barracks, -"palace**,  paseos,  the  com-  its  application  to  field  culture.  They 
pacted     buildings     and     crowded  find  profitable  employment  also  in 
thoroughfares,  which    more   prop-  the  warehouses,  wherein  much  of 
erly  constitute  the  City,    The  ar-  the  labor  is  performed  under  cover, 
rangeraents  here  for  taking  in  and        In  visiting  these  warehouses  at 
dis<;harging  cargoes  are  excellent.  Regla,  in  which  the  laborers  were 
The   wharves,  which  are  wooden,  engaged  in  removing  sugar  boxes 
and  in  places  covered  so  as  to  ex-  to  and  from  the  shipping,  I  observ- 
clude  sun  and  rain,  extend  to  deep  ed  that  the  overseers  superintend- 
water,  and  the   ships  are  moored  ing  the  work  (a  stal worth  looking 
head  on  while  discharging  cargoes,  set  of  men,)  were  armed  with  sword 
and  stern  on  while  receiving — by  in  belt,  and  a  harsh  whip  of  plaited 
which    means    great   economy  of  cow-hide  in  their  right  hands.     I 
spacte  is  secured.     Here,  in  return  accosted  one  who  was  able  to  con- 
for  the  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  to-  verse  a  little  in  French,  and  asked 
bacco,   fruits,  preserves  and  other  him  whether  he  applied  <Aa^  (touch- 
unrivalled  productions  of  this   fa-  ing  his  cow-skin,)  to  the  cooley? 
vored  island,  which  constitute  the  He   said,   "No!    to   the    negro T 
exports,  you  may  observe  the  will-  "What,  then,  to   the  cooley?" — 
ing  tribute  which  she  receives  from  "  The  bambino,"  he  added,  point- 
other  countries  in  payment  or  ex-  ing  to  a  cane  the  size  of  one's  fin- 
change.     They  come  in  the  shape  ger.  Whether  the  distinction  shown 
of  brandies,  silks,  and  other  articles  the  Chinamen  was  the  result  of  di- 
of  luxury  from    Spain — (the  com-  rect  stipulation,  usage  or  special  fa- 
merce  between  the  parent  Siate  and  vor,  I  had  no  means  to  determine, 
the   Colony  being   encouraged  by  These  Chinamen  were  decently  clad  • 
the  imposition  on  foreign  goods  of  in  shirts  and  trowsers.    The  negroes 
almost  prohibitory  duties,)  of  wines  wore  shirts  only  ;  and    their  bare 
and  flour  from  Barcelona,  and  rice  backs  showed  in  several  instances 
from   Valencia.     Among  the  im-  the     recent     application     of    the 
ports  are  likewise  found  the  staves  scourge.  They  were  tattooed^  show- 
and  lumber  from  all  parts  of  the  ing  African  nativity,  and  were  as 
United  States — the  cure<l  fish  fi'om  repulsive  in  their  physiognomy  as 
•  the   North — the   rice,    flour,    8nd  if  they  had  just  risen  from  a  can-^ 
(when  the  duty  is  low)  the  Indian  nibal  feast — yet  they  were  fat  and 
corn  from  the  South — and  the  jerk-  glossy.     Their   condition  was  evi- 
ed    beef  from    South  America,  so  dently  this — to  be  well  fed,  worked- 
important  an  item  in  the  support  of  and  beaten  I     They  realized  the  old  • 
the  working  classes.     These,  on  the  idea  of  African  slavery  as  it  existed 
plantations,  consist,  as  most  readers  in  Jamaica,  and  possibly  in  these 
are   aware,   almost  exclusively  of  States  prior  to  the  revolution  and 
African  negroes,  but  in  the  cities  before  their  condition  was  ^vated 
embrace  the  lower  cast  of  China-  by  the  influences  latterly  brought 
men,  called  coolies.  to  bear  on  this  class  of  our  labor- 

From  their  inability  to  support  ing  population, 
the  heat  in  field  labora,  these  coo- 
lies are  of  little  service,  directly,  on  ramble  through  the  oitt. 
the  sugar  estates,  in  increasing  their        In  the  city  proper,  I  have  thus 

production ;    but    indirectly   their  far  visited   the    cathedral    which 

importation   is  of  value,  in  disen-  holds  the  monument  to  Columbus, 
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and  several  other  churches,  which,  coarse  tiles — they  make  no  favor- 
however,  do  not  compare  favorably  able  first  impression.     If  they  rise 
with  the  churches  found  in  some  to  two  stories,  the  entrance  is  by  a 
other  Catholic  countries.      Their  gateway,  at  the  side  of  which  re-  ^ 
exterior  is,  nevertheless,  venerable ;  poses   a  coach   or  volante.     You 
I  *      the  plants  pendant  from  the  corni-  will  find   the  staircase  of  stone — 
"        ces,  or  taking  root  in  the  soft  stone  the  hollow  square — the  open  gal- 
of  which  they  are  built,  helping  to  leries,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  * 
deepen  that  expression   which  be-  arrangements   I  have  already  de-' 
longs  naturally  to  the  sombre-col-  scribed  in  the  notice  given  of  the 
ored  stone  of  which  they  are  con-  hotel  Woolcott.     Such   is  the  as- 
stnicted.    The  paintings  decorating  pect  of  the  city  within  the  walls, 
their  interior  will  not  long  arrest  where  anihitectural  effort  would,  in 
the  attention  of  those   who  have  fact,  be  thrown  away,  as  all  effect 
inspected  the  galleries  of  Continen-  must  be  destroyed  by  the  exceed- 
\         tal  Europe.      The   monument   to  ing  narrowness  of  the  streets.    The 
I          Columbus  is  unworthy  of  so  distin-  exceptions  are  found  in  the  govem- 
1         guished  a  man.     It  is  of  the  kind  ment  buildings,  where   space  has 
P        called  raural^   and   consists  of  a  been   left  for   gardens   and  other 
,          tablet  let  into  the  w^all  of  the  Ca-  ornamental  purposes.     Thus  a  pla- 
!          thedral  on  the  left  as  you  approach  za,  with  four  majestic  palm  trees 
'          the  altar,  with  an  effigy  purporting  in  the  centre,  and  a  flower  garden 
•       to  be  a  likeness.     I  doubt  the  re-  protected  simply  by  a  slight  railing 
semblance.     First,  because  it  differs  of  iron,   fronts   the   palatial   resi- 
from  all  others  that  I  have  seen ;  dence  of  the  Captain -General, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the  like-        Without   the  walls,  the  streets 
;    .      ness  of  a  young  man.     Now,  Co-  are  wider,  and  the  houses  exhibit 
I      .    lumbus  was  old  before  he  achieved  more*  architectural   display   along 
the  distinction  which  would  fix  the  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  in  front 
gaze  of  the   people   on  him,  and  of  the  "  Campo  de  Maite,"  where 
give  them  the  inducement  and  the  the   princely  mansion   of  Aldama 
desire  to  perpetuate   his  features,  especially   arrests  *jour   attention. 
The    Spanish     inscription     reads  But  apart  from   these  frequented 
thus — when    rendered   into    Eng-  portions  and  exceptional  buildings^ 
liah —  the  Jiouses  in  this  portion  of  flie 

-  unv  ,.  /•  I  .n  f^ity   are   squalid   in   the  extreme. 

•     Ub  remains  and  image  of  the  great  Co-  rm       i    n         i*^  i.       i.      j     •        *i- 

lumbus!  The  shallow  ditches  bordenng  the 

May  ye  la^  a  thousand  years,  preserved  side-walks,  in  this  neglected   locali- 

I    •  .   . .  \^^^  "''n  ,  ^  .     ,„  ty,  are  full  of  staffnant  water,  and 

And  in  the  remembrance  of  our  nation !"  /i         i     i  •  i.-  t.  j 

the  planking  which  once  covered 
While  we  except  from  the  cen-  them  from  view,  is  decayed  and  un- 
sure many  of  the  public  buildings  safe  to  tread  on.     One  would  think 
which  have  solidity  and  massive-  that  the  dreaded  vomito  would  nev- 
V         ness^  recommend  them,  and  a  er  die  in  so  congenial  an  atmos- 
"         portion  of  the  private   residences  phere.     Where  is  there-  an  Ameri- 
which  lay  claim   to   architectural  can  who  is  not  a  political  econo- 
notice,  we  must  characterize  the  mist,  and  who,  in  addition  to  mak- 
houses  in  Havana  generally,  as  hav-  ing  laws  for  himself,  (often  very 
ing  a  mean   and  squalid  appear-  bad  ones,)  is  not  peering  about  into 
Wee.     One  storied   in   height —  his  neighbour's  concerns-wad  mak- 
barred    at  the   windows — unsash-  ing  equally  valuable  regulations  for 
ed— and  "with   roofs    ^vered    by  them  ?     In   this  spirit,  possibly,  it 
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may  have  been  that,  in  traversing  old  Spain,)  still  darker  from  greater 

this  portion  of  the  city  from  which,  exposure  to  the  sun — the  Creole, 

if  the  truJth  were  known,  the  yel-  the  native  of  Spanish  descent,  still 

low  fever  is  scarcely  ever  absent,  I  darker  than  the  Castilian,.  though 

said  to  myself,  ^*  Were  I  Concha  lighter  possibly  than  the  Catalan, 

now,  I  would  disband  one  or  two  You  have  no  Indians ;  they  have 

regiments  of  soldiers,  not  needed  long  since  disappeared;  and  few 

surely  in    these   piping    times   of  mulattoes.     Tbe«fe  do  not  abound 

'  peace,  and  apply  the  revenue  thus  as  in  St  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Louiai- 

saved,  to  the  drainage  and  purifi-  ana,   and    some    other    Southern 

cation  of  these  repulsive  portions  States  that  need  not  be  particu- 

of  the  city."     But  this,  as  my  friend  larized,  and  let  the  Cubans  have 

P.  says,  or  would  say,  "is  as  bad  as  full  credit  therefor.     But,  to  supply 

preaching  "  for  how  could  I  divine  this  want,  we  have  Chinamen  (cpo- 

what  might  be  the  exigencies  press-  lies,)  and,  lastly,  African  negroes  of 

ing  upon  the  Captain -General?  the  worst  and  most  repulsive  type. 

The  shops  exhibit  nothing  of  the  Of  these,  many  were  doubtless  na- 

splendor  of  the  Broadway,  or  even  tives  of  the  coast,  brought  to  Cuba 

Canal  street  stores.     They  fall  short  in  slave  ships,  in  spite  of  treaties, 

of  .'King  street,  Charleston.     The  and    armaments,  and    blockading 

shoe  stores  I  remarked  as  particu-  forces,  and  royal  decrees,  and  edicts 

larly  sordid.     A  few  shoes  shown  of  Captain-Generals!      Examining 

in  the  front,  heaps  of  tanned  leath-  the  savage  expression  of  their  bru- 

er,  of  a   vile   smell,  lying  on  the  tal   faces,  you   can  readily  believe  . 

floor  of  the  inner  room,  while  ne-  what  Captain   Canot  has  said  of 

groes,   mulattoes,   and   the    lower  them — ^  that  before  their  transpor-  ■ 

order   of  Catalans,    are   smoking,  tation  from  Africa,  the  greater  por- 

idling    and    lounging    upon    the  tion   were   cannibals!"     What  a 

counters.     I  conjecture,  from  thei;*  contrast  do   they   exhibit   to   the 

CQOidition,  that  ladies   never   visit  black    race    now  inhabiting    the 

them,  as  with  us.  Southern  States  of  this  confedera- 

As   you  pic^  your  way   along  cy?  and  who  steem  from  genera- 

these  narrow  streets,  by  these  worn  tion  to  generation  to  have  receded 

^nd  rugged   side-walks  that  occa-  farther  and  fafther  fmra  the  repul- 

siopally   disappear   altogether — as  sive  type  which  is  here  before  us, 

yoji  become  aware,  by  striking  your  in   its    original    deformity.      Our 

toes  against  some  neglected  boulder  bLacks,  indeed,  are  slaves,  but  chris- 

of  coral  rock  that  has  usurped  the  tians,   and   belonging  to  christian 

place  of  the  side-walk — your  love  of  masters.     This  fact  is  apparent  in 

the  picturesque  will  be  gratified  by  their  air  and  bearing,  and  seems 

observing   the   diversities  of  color  stamped  on  their  very  physiogno- 

and  race  that  present  themselves,  my,  so  superior  are  they  to  the  fe-' 

They  are  greater  than  with  us  in  rocious  specimens  of  heathenism, 

the  Southern  cities  of  the  United  thrown  recently  on  the  shades  of  * 

States.    You  have,  of  course,  the  Cuba  from  their  barbarian  Sther- 

Englishman  and  the  North  Ame'ri-  land  I 

can,  with  their  blue  eyes,  light  hair        What  appears  as  a  peculiarity  to 

and  fair  complexion — for  wnere  are  strangers,  is  the  number  of  mules 

they  qot  found  ? — then  the  old  Cas-  and  pack-horses  that  are  seen  tra- 

tilian,  wid^  dark  eye,  browned  com*  versing  the  streets  6f  Havana,  so 

plexion  and  stately  bearing — the  smothered  up  in  the  packages  they 

Catalan,  (the  working  man   from  carry,  that  little  is  visible  besides 
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their  eyes  aixl  ears*  Especially  did  who  are  satisfied,  so  far  as  tbe  ex- 
I  observe  this  to  be  tbe  case  when  periment  has  gone,  of  its  ability  to 
tbey  were  loaded  with  tbe  green  support  thick  planting  in  our  soil 
Uades  of  tbe  Indian  com,  which  is  and  climate.  1  have  two  varieties  ' 
hereeztensively  cultivated  for  horse  of  sweet  potatoe,  and  tbe  Cuban 
feed.  Supported  by  panniers,  which  cotton  plant,  (an  annual,)  likewise 
rest  on  the  sides  ot  the  mule,  the  under  experiment 
green  stalks  with  ^eir  leaves  are  The  leading  horse  or  mule  in  the 
cleverly  piled  up  on  each  side  of  procession  we  have  been  describing, 
him,  and  are  all  the  time  coquett-  is  ridden  by  the  conductor;  and  they 
ing  with  his  lips,  which  they  touch  thread  their  way  through  the  nar- 
with  every  step  he  takes ;  but  the  row  and  crowded  streets,  with  far 
patient  amxDBl  {1  trust  he  is  patient)  less  confusion  than  might  be  ex- 
can  never  indulge  in  a  bite,  for  his  pected.  This  custom  of  carrying 
month  is  closely  confined  by  a  nett  ourthens  on  mules'  backs,  instead 
ing.  And  thus  the  procession  of  of  using  wheels,  suggests  ideas  of 
males  moves  on,  in  single  file,  the  primitive  life  to  a  stranger ;  but 
head  of  each  tied  to  the  saddle,  or  preposterous  as  it  may  appear  at 
perhaps  to  the  tail  of  his  prede-  first  sight,  it  has  its  foundation  in 
ceGsor,  stopping  at  the  doors  of  propriety  and  good  sense,  as  indeed 
th^r  stated  customers  till  the  mule  have  many  seemingly  strange  prac- ' 
is  unloaded,  and  then  proceeding  to  tices  of  foreign  countries,  when  they 
supply  the  wants  of  others.  come  to  be  carefully  looked  into.     . 

It  IB  as  well  to  say  in  this  con-  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
nection,  that  the  corn  of  which  we  wheel  tracks  are  so  wretchedly  cut 
here  speak  is  not  left  to  ripen.    It  up  by  the  carts  employed  in  trans- 
is  planted  thick  like  millet,  and  cut  porting  canes  from  the  field  to  the 
^hen  in  tassel.    The  ground  is  then  mills,  during  the  rainy  season,  that 
immediately  ploughed  and  planted  the  roads  are  impassable  to  wheel 
anew,  at  any  season ;  and  in  this  carriages ;«  and   hence  the  backi  ^f     . 
vay  I  am  assured  that  four  crops  and  sides  of  mules  have  J[>een  sub- 
of  the  same  kind  are  taken  from  stituted  as  the  depoAtories  of  bur-  ^ 
the  same  field  in  the  course  of  the  thens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  on  hu- 
year.    The  variety  o^Indian  corn,  man  shoulders.  The^capapionspan- ■%      •    •' 
thus  cultivated  for  fodder,   was  a  niers  that  distend  the  sides  of  tbesa*    •  ^ 

foall  grained, yellowish  flint,  which,  sumpter  mules,  will,  in  truth,  dia- 

henlefltb  ripen,  produced  a  small  pose  of  n(»  despicable  freight, 
stock  and  diminutive  ear.    Such  a « 

iTariety  could   only  be  productive  ^  drive  to  the  "  cemetaeio  ptjbltoo." 
when  planted   very  thick.      This        Early  on  one  sunny  morning,  we 

was  the  practice  here,  and   I  re-  took  a  volante  and  proceeded  from 

marked  that  however  thickly  plant-  our  lodgings  to  visit  the  cemetery, 

ed,  and  in  spite  of  tbe  heat  of  the  It  lies  without  the  walls,  between 

^imat^n  no  instance  was  it  found  Fort  Principe  and  the  sea.    On  our 

to^re.    If  this  resulted  from  the  way  we  traversed  the  exact  spot, in 

peculiarity  of  the  soil,  it  is  of  course  front  of  the  Caicere  and  behind  tbe 

untransferrable ;  but  if  it  is  a  pecu-  Pun  to,  where  Lopez  was  garotted, 

liarity  belonging  to  the  plant  itself,  and   fifty   of  the  Americans,  who 

to  this  variety,  I  mean,  it  will  be  were  engaged  in   the  expedition, 

well  to  introduce  it  at  liome. ,  I  were  shot.    On  our  right  -lay  the 

have  accordingly  distributed   the  sea,   unrujffled  on  ita  surface,  yet 

seed  among  several  of  our  planters^  dashing  up  fitfully  against  the  coral 
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barriers  that  oppose  its  further  en-  uncommon  strength  and  size.   Our 
croachments.  so  as  to  indic^jbe  to  workmen  were  doubtless  couDting 
an  experienced  eye  the  presence  of  on  a  **  wet  gale  and  a  fat  kirk  yard," 
a  gale  at  a  distance.     On  the  left  for  they  were  deepening  the  grave- 
was  a  line  of  squalid  one  storied  pits  beyond  their  former  measure; 
houses,  that  bespoke  the  residence  and  in  the  process,  detached  with 
of  the  poorer  class  of  the  popula-  their  pickaxes  a  portion  of  the  origi- 
tion.     In  front  of  us,  after  we  had  nal  coral   rock,  of  which   I  took 
proceeded  about  a  mile  from  the  home  with  me  a  beautiful  specimen. 
Punto,  appeared  the  s<|uare  walls  While  the  centre  of  tlie  enclosure 
of  the   Cemetario.     We   here  de-  was,  with  few  exceptions,  the  de- 
scended  from  the  volante — left  it  pository   of  common   persons,  the 
in  charge  of  the  Calafero  to  await  rich,  as  is  their  wont,  fared  sump- 
our  return — and  entered  the  gate-  tuously.     They  had   more  than  a 
way  of  the  Cemetario.     We  found  seven  year's  lease  of  their  tenement, 
ourselves  on  a  paved  pathway  eight  and  were  buried  close  under  the 
feet  wide,passing  through  the  centre  shelter   of  the   wall,   with   tablets 
of  the  quadrangle ;  at  the  further  over  their  heads,  whereon  were  in- 
end  of  which  was  a  shrine,  and  a  scribed     the    armorial     bearings, 
woman  on  her  knees,  engaged  in  names,  titles  and  exploits  of  the 
prayer.      This  praying   in  public  deceased,  while  in  the  niches  near 
places,  to  the  absolute  ignoring  of  by  stood  their  effigies  or  statues,  to 
the   presence   of   multitudes,  is  a  show  to  the  envying  gaze  of  a  later 
characteristic,  by  the  way,  of  Catho-  generation   what   manner  of  men 
lie  countries.     On  either  side  of  this  they  were,  on  whom  such  posthu- 
pathway    were   workmen,   driving  mous  honors  had  been  lavished, 
their  pickaxes  into  the  earth,  and  Midway   of   the   quadrangle,  a 
exhuming  the    remains    of  some  path  intersects  that  by  which  we 
former  occupant,  to  make  way  for  entered,  at  right  angles ;  and  fol- 
a  newer  claimant.     Thigh  bones,  lowing  it  to  the  left,  we  entered 
ribs  and  skulls  were  knocked  about  another,  and  another  enclosure,  all 
by  mattock  and  spade,  and  then  having  the  same  character,  the  walls 
gathered  up  in  baskets.     To  what  ornamented  with  the  devices  of  the 
end  ?     That  I  could  not  learn  from  rich  *tenantt*v  :  while   the   middle 
the  workmen,  who  spoke  only  Span-  space  was  devoted  to  the  common 
ish.     Some  one  has  since  suggested,  herd  of  uncared-for  men.     In  this 
in  answer  to  the  same  enquiry,  that  Golgotha  it  is  said  that  the  deaa 
one-seventh  of  the  public  portion  of  are  thrown,  in  periods  of  pestilence, 
the  cemetery  is  dug  over  every  year,  uncoffined,    in    one     promiscuous 
the  old  tenants  removed  and  com-  heap   into   one   common   pit     It 
fortable  beds  prepared  for  the  ex-  may  be  true,  for  it   has  been  truly 
pected  guests  of  the  ensuing  sum-  said,  we  know,  of  other  cities  in 
mer.  The  suggestion  must  be  taken  periods  of  pestilence, 
for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  if  true,  Our  stay   was    not    protracted.* 
as  it  well  may  be,  a  poor  man  has  There  were  no  shade  trees  border- 
but  a  seven  yearns  lease  of  his  last  ing  the  walks,  to  temper  the  rays  of 
home,  if  he  dies  in  Havana.     I  re-  the  sun,  which,  though  it  was  but 
marked  that  the  skulls  thus  exposed  nine   o'clock,   already   beat  down 
were   well   formed,  and   would  be  upon  us  with  intense  power,  while 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  intel-  stifling  e^Rialations  sprung  up  from 
lectual  persons,  while  the  teeth,  of  the  fresh  upturned  earth  of  ancient 
which  few  sets  were  entire,  were  of  graves,  which,  shut  in  as  they  were 
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by  the  imperforate  walls  of  the  en-  fiod  a  conjOfenial  lurking  place  with- 
closure,  the  winds  of  heaven  could  in  the  walls  of  this  Cemetario.  We 
not  drive  off  from  these  melancholy  saw  two  specimens  during  our  brief 
precincts.  We  gave,  as  we  with-  visit  to  the  Island,  and  both  were 
drew,  one  sigh  of  sympathy  to  the  credited  to  this  locality.  One  lay 
unknown  and  unfortunate,  but,  pos-  for  two  nights  on  the  window  sill^ 
sibly,  deserving  men,  at  the  dese-  of  my  sleeping  apartment,  veno- 
cration  offered  to  their  remains  by  mous  looking  enough  to  have  in- 
tbis  rude  upheaval  of  their  bones ;  spired  all  sorts  of  horrible  dreams, 
and  one  sigh  of  regret  to  find  even  till  the  Irish  maid  servant  (who 
bere  the  omnipotence  of  wealth,  spoke  the  only  English  in  the  es- 
vhich  can  dignify  and  exalt  its  pos-  tablishment,)  offended  at  its  hide- 
sessor  beyond  the  grave,  securing  ousness,  tossed  it  through  the  bars 
the  privileged  seats  and  the  highest  of  my  window  into  the  street,  gir- 
places,  in  this  their  last  theatre,  ing  this  characteristic  excuse  for  so 
while  the  poor  and  friendless  are  doing,  (it  was  a  dead  specimen, 
hurried  down  with  scant  ceremony  mind  you,)' "  that  the  haste  was  too 
and  indecent  haste,  into  the  com-  ugly  to  live  ! " 
mon,  vulgar  pit.  With  these  sol-  If  "Ghouls"  have  souls,  and 
emn  reflections,  we  took  our  last  these  souls  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
look  at  the  Cemetario.  transmigration,  they  could  be  trans- 
Cuba  has  no  rattlesnakes,  but  formed  into  no  more  appropriate 
she  has  scorpioiis,  and  the  most  bodies,  than  these  hideous  scorpi-. 
repulsive  looking  creatures  they  ons,  nor  find  a  more  congenial  abode 
are ;  and  these,  it  is  currently  said,  than  the  Cemetario  of  Havana. 
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The  thousand  phantoms  come  and  gone, 
To  which  my  drosming-  soul  has  sued, 
Were  but  what  Fancy  painted  on 

The  air  of  solitude — 
Yet  few  she  finds  to  realize 
In  those  sweet  lips  and  starry  eyes. 

But  thou!  of  nature  and  of  name 

Still  like  those  shifting  shapes  of  light. 
Seem  only  beautiful  to  claim 

The  worship  of  our  sight- 
Then  emptiness  in  this  surpass'd — 
That  having  life,  no  love  thou  hast. 

Essential  sophist — 'tis  thy  sin 

To  be  not  fond  that  art  so  fair, 
With  falsehood  in  thy  smile  and  in 

The  ripple  of  thy  hair ; 
That  charms  which  we  cannot  defy, 
Should  make  reality  a  lie. 

Scorn  not  the  hearts  thyself  hath  scathM — 

Tkou  love  !  as  well  might  love  aspire 
To  wield  his  torch  where  Cynthia  bathM, 

Nay — set  her  fount  on  fire. 
Cold  hearts  are  flame  to  thy  alluring, 
While  thou  art  ice  to  their  imploring. 
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The  following  talo  is  one  of  a  small  collection  written  in  German,  by  Gastav  xu 
TutlitZi  under  the  title  of  "  Was  sich  der  Wald  erzahlt,"  and  we  transfer  it  to  oar 
pa^B,  in  an  English  dress,  with  the  hope  of  affording  an  a^i^able  pastime  to  all 
who  are  not  too  old  to  remember  the  joys  of  childhood,  or  too  blaie  to  revel, 
occasionally,  in  die  conceks  of  a  gay  and  somewhat  riotous  imagination. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  author  was  known  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  several  librettocs  for  operas ;  but  immediately  on  its  appearance,  his  merits 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  work  in  a  few  years  passed  through  sixteen  editions. 
It  has  since  become,  with  German  artists,  a  favorite  subject  for  illustration.  In  fact, 
he  is  recognized  as  the  German  Anderson — like  him  in  many  respects,  but  soil 
thoroughly  national— truly  German.  He  is  consequently,  at  times,  more  sentimen- 
tal than  his  popular  prototype ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  introduce  to  our  read- 
ers a  d6w  candidate  for  their  favor. — Editors. 

V0I0E8     FROM     THE     FOREST. 
I. — ^THK    POPPY. 

■ 

We  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  pictures  they  display  would  appear 

,  flowers  can  do  nought  but   bud,  to  us  as  beautiful  and  poetic  dreams, 

bloom,   distil    perfume,   fade    and  One  sweet,  clear  moonlit  night, 

die ;  for  this  opinion,  however  gen-  the  narrator  of  these  tales  lay  list- 

eral,    springs  only  from  our  ego-  ening,ora8  many  would  say,  dreara- 

tism.     We  fancy  everything  in  na-  ing  upon  the  blooming  carpet  of 

ture  created  solely  for  our  use,  and  the  forest.      Suddenly   he    heard 

that  flowers  have  no  inner  life,  be-  thousands  of  voices  rise   simulta- 

Olpse,  forsooth,  we  know  only  their  ufiously  from  the   flowers.     Some 

outer  existence.     As  said,  however,  friendly  elf,  perhaps,  to  whom  un- 

in  this  we  err.  .  As  each  flower  has  consciously  he  had  done  some  kind 

its    own    character — one    modest,  office,  had  given  him  the  power  of 

•another  proud  and  vain  ;  one  gay  understanding  them  that  night 

and  brilliant,  another  dull  and  un-  The  reed  was  plaintively  sighing 

j^ightly,  or  howsoever  ftlse  it  may  a  long  lyric  ditty  in  the  rear  of  his  ^ 

be  exhibited — so  each  has  its  own  attentive  neighbor;  while  the  gos- 

wishes  and  aspirations,  its  joys  and  sip  rose,  (the  red  poppy,)  the  chro- 

Borrows,  its  love.     Above  all,  they  nique   scandaleuse  of  the  flowers, 

are  very    patriotic — clinging    not  was  chattering  away.     Not  far  off" 

only  to  the  country,  but  even  to  the  red    moss-buds   were   tittering  to- 

spot  where  they  grow — a  feeling  gether.      Surely   something    veiy 

denied   by   many  to   men   of  the  witty  had  just  been  "said.   The  blue 

present  day.  bells  were  silent,  it  is  true,  but  nod-  ^ 

Bjpsides,   they   talk;  and   if  we  d  ing  right  and  left,  assented  to  every- 

could   but   understand   their    Ian-  thing  their  neighbors  said  ;  while- 

guage,  they  would  whisper  into  our  the  quaking  grass,  on  the  contrary, 

ears  many  a  poem — many  a  myth,  only   shook  its  head  in  doubt  at 

Aye,  would  we  but  attend  by  night  every  thing  it  heard, 

upon    t^    flowery   meadow,   (for  Whether  they  knew  who   was 

there  especially,  as  we  soon  shall  listening,  and,  ^cQprding  to  the  old 

see,  do  they  converse,)  the  various  proverb,  wished  to  punish  his  im- 
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pudenca,  or  wbether  it  was  their  are  perfectly  apparent.      For  id- 

ravorite  topic,  I  know  not;    but  stance,   when  night   is  past    and 

eertainlj  the  conversation  turned  morning  h'ght  enables  us  to  look 

chiefly  upon  man's  injustice  and  around,  one  or  more  of  our  com- 

erueit]^  to  flowers.  panions  are  always  missing,  either 

"'  Alas,"  mournfully  exclaimed  a  having  drooped  their  heads  in  the 

groupof  Thyme,  "man's  heavy  foot  evening  twilight,  or  having  been 

Das  again  crushed  ilftne  of  our  love-  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  some 

Jiest  sisters."  rough  night  wind.  Then  we  mourn, 

g   "Yes"  replied  the  Fly  Catcher,  and  tears  hang  in  our  eyes.    Man 

who,  eager  for  notice,  held  itself  §ees  this,  but,  taking  no  trouble  to 

high  upon  its  slim  stalk,  "  tJief/  don't  discover  its  cause,  says  it  is  not  the 

care  for  us,  no  matter  how  affec-  signs  of  our  feelings  and  sorrow, 

tioDately  we  cling  *and  adhere  to  but  only  the  dew  which  the  morn- 

them.     If  they  destroyed   us  be-  ing  mist  has  left  on  us." 

cause,  like  the  hemlock,  we  were  This  proof   of   man's  injustice 

hurtful,  we  might  endure  it;  but  must  have  been  very  convincing, 

nothing  is  harder  to  bear  than  their  as,  for  a  moment,  nothing  was  said 

contempt.      They  don't  think   it  either  in  reply  or  in  addition  to  it. 

even  worth  their  trouble  to  turn  Not  far  from  me  a  group  was 

their  feet  from  us."  gathered   around   a   brilliaDt   and!^ 

"Not  so,"  kindly  whispered  the  lofty  Poppy.    I  bad  already  noticed 

Forgit-me-not    "  Why,  from  what  that  they  had  their  heads  close  to- 

you  say,  one  would  think  man  alto-  gether,  and  had  taken  no  part  in 

gether  cruel  and  unjust  towards  us.  the   conversation   which    nattered 

But  I  can  disprove  your  reproaches,  me  so  little.    As  soon  as  the  pause 

Are  we  not  their  favorite  ornaments  occurred,  the  Cowslip,  ringing  her 

on  ail  festive  occasions  ?     Are  we  little    bell,    exclaimed  :    "  Hush  1 

not  always  the  chosen  messengers  of  hush,  sisters!      The  Poppy   will 

their  holiest  feelings — their  love?"  tell  us  a  story!" 

"Those  days  are  long  since  pass-  "The  Poppy  is  telling  a  story! 
ed,"  peevishly  rejoined  the  Sour  Hush !  hush  1"  passed  quickly  round, 
Sorrel.  "Does  not  man,  bloated  and  all  began  listening.  Even  the 
iriih  pride,  think  himself  able  to  Reed  hadjustfinished  his  long  ditty.  , 
change  even  the  creator's  work —  The  Poppy  rose  on  her  graceful 
Aye,  improve  it  ?  He  seeks  to  imi-  stem,  and  glancing  around,  bowed 
tate  us  with  his  miserable  painted  once  or  twice  on  every  side.  I  had 
paper  rubbish,  and  would  even  expected  that  she  would  have  re- 
make us  more  beautiful.  What  quired  herself  to  be  pressed  once 
does  he  wear  now  ?  us  or  those  or  twice,  pleaded  hoarseness,  or  at 
contemptible  imitations?  When,  least  have  made  many  excuses;  bat 
too,  are  we  the  messengers  of  his  such  cannot  yet*  be  the  fashion 
love,  except  when  he  has  nothing  among  flowers,  for  she  immediate- 
li)6tter  ?  The  flower-language  has  ly  began— 
long  since  become  unfashionable,  '^  You  wish  to  hear  me.  Well, 
and  is  now  only  ridiculed  as  senti-  I  will  tell  you  a  gray,  old  tradition, 
mentality."  handed  down  in  our  family  from 

"  I  would  not  complain  of  all  generation  to  generation ;  accord- 
that,"  remarked  the  Lily  ;  "  for  how  ing  to  which  we  Poppies  owe  our 
can  man  respect  feelings  he  does  existence  to  a  very  curious  ^ircum- 
not  comprehend.  But  then  he  stance.  You  must  not  think  that 
Bhooid  not  deny  Ha  ^ose   which  all  flowers  were  strewn  at  once 
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over  the  earth.  Far  from  it;  one  rough  Winter  frightened  them. — 
followed  the  other,  and  every  thing  Nor  is  this  fear  groundless.  Often- 
happened  then  very  much  as  it  times,  when  far  advanced  in  his 
does  now  in  Spring."  course,  has  Winter  returned  and 

"How  is  that?"  quickly  inter-  destroyed   us.     Some  flowers  pos- 

rupted  the  Gossip-rose.  sessing  an  especially  cheerful  dis- 

"  Ask  the  Daisy.     She  is  always  position,  do  not  make  Spring  wait 

one   of  the   earliest,"   replied  the  long,  hut  come  (jppckly  forth.    Such 

Poppy  ;  "  and  then  don't  interrupt  is  the  good  little  Violet.    But  when 

my  story  again."  she  looks  around  and  sees  the  earth. 

The   Daisy   was    generally   but  so  bare,  and  so  few  of  her  sisters 

little  noticed,  and   was  considered  awake,  she   too   becomes  alarmed 

rather  simple  by  men ;  while  her  and  hides  her  head    beneath  her 

cousin,  the  Pensez  a-moi* — merely  green  leaves.     Man  calls  this  mod- 

from  having  enjoyed  more  cultiva-  esty,  but 'tis  rather  fear.     Filled  too 

tion — was  far  more  highly  esteem-  with  an  earnest  longing  after  her 

ed.     She  was  therefore  both  pleas-  companions,  she  breathes  forth  this 

ed  and  confused   at  being  called  yearning  in   her    fragrant   odors, 

upon   to   speak.     A   slight   blush  Poor  little  Violet !     Thy  desire  is 

mantled  her  little  white  petals,  as  never   stilled  I     Thy   day   is  past 

probably  you  have  often  noticed  in  long  before  other  flowers  appear! 

this  little  flower.     Then  raising  her  Still  longing  for  us,  however,  she 

head  gratefully  to  her  lofty  patron,  sometimes  returns  for  a  few  days  in 

and  waiting  for  nothing  further,  she  Autumn,  and    then    is   her  desire 

related  as  follows  :  gratified.      Henc^  it   is   that  she 

"  What  harm  we  ever  did  Win-  breathes  forth  no  more  such  sweet 

ter,  that  he  is  so  cruel  to  us,  poor  odors  as  on  her  first  appearance." 
flowers,  I  do  not  know,  and  opin-        **  You  see  now  what  happens  in 

ions  vary  on  the  subject.     But  it  is  Spring,"  continued  the  Poppy.    So 

<SOrtain  that  he  cannot  tolerate  us,  also  was  it  at  the  creation.     One 

and  never  rests  till   he  has  driven  flower  followed  the  other.     At  the 

us   all   from    off  the   earth.     His  time,  however,  to  which  my  story 

reign,  however,  is  not  forever,  and  relates,  most  of  us  were  in  exist- 

Spring,   our  best  friend,  succeeds  ence,  and  the  earth  was  beautiful ' 

him.      Sad   indeed   does   he   look  indeed.     Joy   and   peace   reigned 

when  he  finds  none  of  all  the  beau-  universally.     Man  and  beast  lived 

tiful  children  whom,  when  depart-  harmoniously,  and   from  morning 

ing,  he   had  so  affectionately  en-  to   night  nought  was   heard   but 

trusted  to  Summer ;  and  when  he  songs  of  praise, 
is  compelled  to  cover  his  long  hair        One  being  alone — the  only  one 

with   a  gray  veil,  because  there  is  in  this  wide,  wide  world — had  no 

neither  leaf  nor  fl?>wer  from  which  share  in  this  universal  happiness; 

to  weave  a  garland.     Gently  pass-  but  sadly  wandered  over  the  new 

ing  his  warm  hand  over  the  earth,  born   earth.     It   was  Night.     Do  • 

he  beckons  and  calls  unto  his  fa-  you  ask  the  reason?     Alas!  in  this 

vorites,  no  one  of  whom  has  yet  world,  where  every  thing-had  com- 

dared  to  ral^e  its  head,  so  much  has  panions,  she  only  was  alone  ;  and 

*  The  sarcasm  meant  to  be  conveyed    by  the  use   of  a    French  word,  would   bo 
lost  by  translating  it  either  Tansy  or  Hrari*8-ease.     The  Germans,  like  the  rest  of 

the  world  at  present,  ape  the  French,  and  consider  the  acquirement  of  their   Ian- 

gua«[e,  and  its  constant  (mis)  use— out  of  season  more  than   in  season— ao^ong  the 
most  desirable  accomplishments. 
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can  there  be  happiness  with  none  petifies  nought  but  blessing,  happi- 
to  share  it?  Then,  too,  though  she "  ness  and  consolation.  Night  re- 
would  gladly  have  concealed  it,  ceived  her  friend  with  open  arms, 
Night  felt  that  she  alone  was  and  then  indeed  did  a  different  life 
ihunned  and  unloved  by  other  begin  for  her.  No  longer  solitary, 
beings.  For  no  matter  how  lav-  all  hearts  were  drawn  unto  her ; 
ishly  she  lit  her  lamps,  she  still  for  now  when  she  drove  Day  from 
hid  earth's  beauty  from  man  and  the  earth,  Sleep,  the  favorite  of  all 
beast;  and  this  estranged  all  from  living  creatures,  always  accompa- 
ler.  They  did  not  openly,  it  is  nied  her.  Other  joyous  beings, 
"true,  find  fault  with  her ;  but  then  too,  soon  joined  their  train — the 
the  «ong  of  joy  which  greeted  the  children  of  Night  and  Sleep — 
morning  sun,  showed  only  too  Dreams.  Roaming  with  their  pa- 
plainly  how  little  they  loved  her.  rents  over  the  whole  earth,  these 
Amiable  and  affectionate  herself,  soon  made  friends  with  men,  at  this 
this  grieved  her  sorely ;  and  cover-  time  themselves  but  children  at 
ing  her  head  with  her  thickest  veil,  heart.  Alas  !  this  soon  changed, 
she  \rept  forth  her  bitter  sorrow.  Passions  woke  in  men,  and  their 

This  greatly  excited  our  sympa-  spirits  became  darker  and  darker, 
thy;  and,  as  all  shunned  her,  we        Evil  society  soon  corrupts  chil- 

resolved,  even   though    unable   to  dren,andthusfrom  their  intercourse 

still  her  sorrow,  to  render  her  as  with   men,  some   Dreams  became 

happy  as  possible.     But  we  had  frivolous,  deceitful   and  palicious. 

nothing  to  offer  but  coloi-s  and  per-  Sleep   marked    this   change,    and 

fumes ;  and  for  the  former  of  these,  wished  to  drive  them  from  his  train ; 

Night  never  cared  much.     So  we  but  their  brothers  and  sisters  plead 

saved  our  best  perfumes  for  her.  for  them.     "  Leave  our  brothers," 

Some,  indeed,  like  the  Night-violet,  they  said.     ** They  are  not  as  bad 

would  emit  none  by  day,  but  offer-  as  they  seem  ;  and,  moreover,  we 

ed  it  all  to  her ;  a  custom  which  promise,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to 

she  observes  even  to  this  time.    Still  repair  whatever  they  injure  in  their 

this  could  not  comfoit  the  sorrow-  wantonness."     The  father  yielded, 

ing  one;  and  bowed  with  grief,  she  and  thus  the  evil  dreams  remained 

threw  herself  before  the  Creator's  in  his  train.     However,  as  experi- 

throne.  ence   shows,  these   associate   only 

■Almighty  Father,"   she  cried,  with  wicked  men. 
'^Thou  seest  how   happy  all  thy        Man  became  worse  and  worse, 

creatures  are.     I  only  wander  joy-  One  beautiful  night,  there   lay  a 

less,  and  alone,  and  unloved  upon  man  upon  the  grass.     Night  and 

ftarth.    I  have  none  to  whom  I  can  Dreams  approached  him  in  vain, 

tnm  in  my  sorrow*     Day  flies  from  Sin  allowed   them  no  power.    A 

me ;  how  fast  soever  I  hurry  after  fearful  thought  had  possession  of 

him,  and   like   him,  all   creatures  his  soul.     lie  meditated  a  Brother's 

.torn  from  me.     Pity  me.  Almighty  murder.   Fruitlessly  Sleep  shook  on 

Father!    Pity  my  grief,  and  give  him  the  soothing  drops  from  her 

ine  a  companion  I "  magic  wand.     In  vain  did  Dre<im8 

The  Creator  smiled   in  sympa-  surround  him  with  thdh*  gay  pio- 

thj — granted  her  prayer — created  tures.     He   always   repulsed  their 

Bleep,  and  gave  him  to  her  for  a  gentle  influence.     At   last.  Sleep 

companion.     You   cap   easily  tell  exclaimed  to  his  children — "Let us 

that  a  smiling  jpod  created  him,  hence  1  this  man  is  not  worthy  of 

for  he  i^  universally  ftved  and  dis-  our  gifts."     And  they  departed. 
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When    far    away,    Sleep,  half  the  Dreams  have  become  bright^ 

angry  that  his  wand  had  so  badly  'delicate  and  floating  leaves.    Snch 

served  its  purpose,  struck  it  into  is  our  origin, 
the  ground.     The  Dreams  sportive-       The  tale  was  ended.    The  flov- 

ly  hung  on  it  the  light^  joyous  and  ers  bowed  their  thanks.    MofDing 

gay  pictures  which  Uiey  had  wished  dawned.    As  it  became  light,  the 

to  give  to  the  man.   Night  noticing  leaves  of  the  Centifolium  glided 

this,  breathed  life  into  the  staff,  so  through  the  f(|||est ;  and  stopping 

that  it  put  forth  roots,  and  became  at  each  flower,  whispered  a  sad 

green.    As  a  plant,  it  still  conceals  farewell.      Tears  glistened  in  al^ 

somniferous  drops,  and  the  gifts  of  eyes. 
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^  THB    MESSENGER   ROSE. 

If  you  have  seen  a  richer  glow, 

Pray,  tell  me  where  yonr  roses  blow ! 

Look !  coral-Ieafed !  and — ^mark  these  spots !     ;-« 

Red  staining  red  in  crimson  clots,  *  ^' ' 

Like  a  sweet  lip  bitten  through 

In  a  pique.     There,  where  that  hue 

Is  spilt  in  drops,  som^  Fairy  thing 

Hath  gashed  the  aKure  of  its  wing. 

Or  thence,  perhaps  this  very  mom, 

Plucked  the  splinters  of  a  thorn ! 

Rose !  I  make  thy  bliss  my  care  ! 
■  In  my  lady's  dusky  hair. 

Thou  shalt  bum  this  coming  night, 
With  eVn  a  richer  crimson  light. 
To  requite  me  thou  shalt  tell, 
What  /  might  not  say  as  well, 
How  I  love  her ;  how,  in  brief, 
On  a  certain  crimson  leaf 
In  my  bosom,.is  a  debt 
Writ  in  deeper  crimson  yet. 
If  she  wonder  what  it  be, 
(But  she'll  guess  it,  I  foresee,) 
Tell  her  that  I  date  it,  pray, 
From  the  first  sweet  night  in  May ! 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

NO.  IX. 

• 

£)oN8TANTiN0PLE, )  It  18  With  the  greatest  difficulty  that 

May  iO,  1857.      )  you  can  gain  admittance  into  the 

Dear  Sir:  You  see  that  I  am  mosques,  and  when  once  admitted, 

itill  out  of  Christendom,  still  be-  you  can  easily  perceive,  by  the  ex- 

yond  the  region   of  beavers  and  pression  of  the  Moullahs,  that  they 

boots,  of  petticoats,   bustles,   and  consider  it  a  sacrilege.     Last  Fn- 

boDoets,  of  hacks,   and  almost  of  day  I  was  tip-toeing  at  the  door  of 

roads  and  stores.    No  bell  calls  the  a  mosque  into  which  the   Sultan 

weekly  worshippers  to  the  shrine,  had   just  entered.    A  descendant 

but  three  times  every  day  a  sepul-  of  the   prophet  was  standing  by, 

chral  voice  is    heard   above    the  with  green  turban  and  bare  legs, 

house  tops  and  the  domes  of  the  and  seeing  me,  his  face  darkened 

mosques,  like  a  long  wail  coming  into  a  scowl,  and  he  looked  as  if 

from  the  depths  of  the  air,  proclaim-  he  could  have  sprung  upon   and 

iog  that   man   must  die   and   be  strangled  me.     The  next  minute  he 

judged,  and  that  even  while  living  seemed  to  recollect  the  impossibil- 

be  stinds  in  need  of  holy  council  ity  of  crushing  even  an  infidel  in 

and  comfort.     The  strength  of  the  this  summary  way,  and  his  expres- 

religious  feeE^^  forms  a  striking  sion   changed   into  despair.      He 

feature  in  the  character  of  the  peo-  motioned  me  to  enter,  with  gestures 

pie  here.    It  is  the  month  Rama-  that  said,  it  is  all  over  with  us  ftnd 

jan — the  month    of   fasting    and  our  religion — go  in,  desecrate  the 

prayer — and  it  is  impossible  not  to  holy  place,  and  trample  upon  the 

be  vividly  impressed  with  the  great  faith — we  suffer  such  things  now. 

difference  between   its  observance  I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the 

and  that  of  Lent   '  The  law  of  the  excitement    which    my    presenoe 

CTeat  Prophet  commands  that  true  seemed  to  cause  him.    His  coun- 

believers  shall  not  touch  food  nor  tenance    immediately  resumed   its 

drink — ^not  even  smoke  their  pipes,  ferocious  expression ;  he  snatched 

from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  at  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  officers 

going  dowB  of  the   same,  during  in  attendance,  and  when  he  was 

this  month,  and  they  obey  almost  not  suffered  to  take  it,  he  gave  him- 

to  a  man.     I  had  two  Turks  row-  self  up   to   violent  gesticulations, 

ing  me  the  other  day  for  eight  signifying  his  hate  and  scorn,  and 

bonra.    I  stopped   to   take  some-  that  the  more  proper  way  of  ex- 

tbing  to  eat,  and  offered  my  Turks,  pressing  these  would  be  by  cutting 

sfter  ten   hours    of   waking   fast,  my   throat      This  man   was  evi- 

SQfthing  they  might    wish,   and  dently   from   the    interior,   where 

tb^  refused   with   a    promptness  there  are  millions  to  whom  these 

vbich  prevented  me  from  renewing  same  feelings  are,  or  wouki  be,  if  a 

my  invitation.     But-  whenever  a  chance  offered,  laws  of  action. 

people  are  strongly  and  honestly  They  tell  me  there  is  a  man  in 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  re-  Damascus,  in  an  official  position, 

^gion,  they  are  naturally  intoler-  who,  by  his  holy  life,  has  acquired 

ant    This  you  see  at  every  turn,  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  so 
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'    great  is  the  respect  displayed  for  tend  ants.     Among  them  I  saw  the 

him,  whenever    he    walks  in  the  famous  Omar  Pasha,  a  man  rather 

streets  the  people  all  kneel  down  above  middle  size,  and  of  wiry  huild. 

before  him.     A  hundred  other  in-  His  head  is  small,  and  the  quick 

stances   like  this,  which  meet  the  motion  of  his  eye,  his  smile  equally 

traveler  at  every  step,  even  in  Con-  rapid,  and  a  certain   freedom  and 

atantinople  with  its  European  in-  nonchalance    about  hie  gait,  give 

habitants  and  Eitropean  trade, show  him  an  air  of  good  natured  daring, 

that    religious    influence    is    still  Reschid  is  a  small  Jewish  looking, 

strongest   in   that   region    of   the  chunky  fellow,  with  a  grizzly  beard, 

earth  which  has  been   the  birth-  Bonhommie  and  a  certain  diplo- 

place  of  so  many  and  such  power-  matic  acuteness  are  mingled  in  his 

ful   creeds ;    and    that  here   more  expression.     I  saw  him   a  day  or 

than  elsewhere,  it  may  still  be- look-  two  before,  getting  into  his  steam 

ed  to  as  asganotive  power  for  pro-  yacht.     He  was  then  accompanied 

ducing  regeneration  or  revolution,  by  his  fool — a  large,  square  built, 

I  went,  as  I  have  said,  to  see  the  square  featured,  grey  headed  Turk— 

^         Sultan  ffo  into  the  Mosque.     The  whose  whole  bearing  was  irresisd- 

"*  cry  of  tne  "Muezzin,"  as  you  know  bly  comic.     The  fellow  is  dumb; 

is  sounded  from  the  minaret  at  12  and  he  and  the  Grand  Vizier  were 

M.  precisely;  but  the  rich  and  pow-  cracking   their  jokes  together  on 

erful,  for  the  most  part,  are  liberal  their  fingers, 
if  not  lax  in  their  religious  observ-        The  Sultan,  as  I  have  said; made 

ances,  and  the  good  Osmanlis  had  his  exit  from  the  gate.     At  first  he 

been  groaning  and  condoling  with  seemed  deadly  pale,  but  this  was 

one   another   over   the  decline  of  somewhat  lessened  as  he  approach- 

^  Ihdr   religion,   (which   they    said  ed,  and  I  saw  before  me  a  man  of 

would  be  no  better  than  the  Chris-  medium  stature,  about  twenty-eight 

tian  in  the  next  generation,)  for  a  years  of  age  apparently,  with  dark 

full  hour  and  a  half  before  ttie  Sul-  hair  and  beard,  bo(h  cut  close.    He 

tan,  mounted  on  his  grey  Arabian  looked  like  one  who  had  been  shat- 

Mare,  made  his  appearance  through  tered  by  some  tiolent  nervous  ex- 

the   handsome  marble  Corinthian  citement,  as  if  he  were  completely 

^  gate-way  that  leads  from  the  pal-  worn  out,  and  is  decidedly  the  moet 

ace.    This  gate-way  is  a  little  small-  used   up  Monarch   in    appearance 

er  than  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  that  I  have  seen.     There  waa  some 

it  much  resembles, except  that  there  stolidity  too  in  his  bearing,  but  his 

are  no  bas-reliefs,  and  it  is  richly  hand  trembled  a§  he  smoothed  down 

decorated  with  Arabesque  mould-  his  dress;  and   when  his  eye  met 

ings.     The  gates  themselves  are  of  mine,  as  it  did  once  or  twice,  he 

gilded  bronze,    and  would  proba-  turned  it  away  with  a  precipitation 

bly  have  been  a  heavy  load  even  that  rendered  you  almost  as  uneasy 

for  Sampson.     Two  circular  wings,  as  the  steady  stone  gaze  of  Louis 

which  curve  out  from  the  portal,  Napoleon.    He  was  dressed  in  loose 

'  are  terminated  by  two  small  square  black  pantaloons,  and  long  black 
chambers.  In  the  one  on  the  right  slouch  surtout,  the  collar  and  wriat- 
tbe  imperial  oflScers  of  the  guard,  bands  of  which  were  embroidered 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  were  with  diamonds.  His  coiffure  con- 
collected  ;  in  that  on  the  left,  eight  sisted  of  a  deep  colored  fez,  the 
Pashas  were  in  waiting.  The  latter  same  as  the  Pasha's  soldiers  and 
had  arrived  on  foot  with  their  at-  boatmen  here  all  wear.   It  is  simply 
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a  small  smoking  cap,  made  of  red  beauty.  The  escort  consisted  of 
flaDDel,  with  a  heavy  silk  tassel,  two  or  three  soldiers  on  foot  for 
His  gloves  were  of  sky-blue  silk,  the  handsomer  turn-out,  and  about 
tnd'  altogether,  as  to  dress,  about  as  twenty  negro  eunochs  in  all ;  long, 
simple  an  *^  ensemble ''  as  a  sover-  awkward  fellows  they  were,  but 
eign  could  well  choose.  The  bridle  well  mounted  on  full  bred,  magnifi- 
of  bis  horse,  however,  was  covered  cently  caparisoned  Arabian  horses, 
with  heavy  plates  of  gold,  sur-  A  Greek  ran  at  the  stirrup  of  each, 
rounded  by  diamonds,  which  were  Besides,  there  was  an  Arab  inter- 
also  profusely  worked  in  among  preter  who  ran  along  at  the  win- 
the  gold  embroidery  of  his  large  dow  of  each  carriage,  ready  to  re- 
crescent  pointed  saddle  cloth.  Al-  ceive  the  commands  of  the  ladies; 
though  there  was  somewhat  of  a  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were 
crowd  collected,  he  was  saluted  by  laughing  and  talking  all  the  while, 
no  one,  except  now  and  then,  when  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
some  petitioner  lifted  up  a  paper  to  appearance  of  these  women,  except 
him.  These  were  taken  by  officers  their  dress  and  dyed  eyebrows.  The 
in  attendance,  and  the  Sultan  paid  former  displayed  only  a  large  wrap- 
no  notice  whatever  to  them.  So,  per,  in  which  they  were  completely 
when  on  approaching  the  gate  of  enveloped,  and  a  veil  of  white  mus- 
tbe  Mosque,  the  eight  Pashas  came  lin  drawn  closely  over  the  brow, 
forward  to  meet  him  on  foot,  bent  and  joined  by  another  which  cov- 
theip  knees  to  him,  touching^  the  ered  the  lower  part  of  the  face  as 
ground  with  their  right  hands,  up-  high  up  as  the  middle  of  the  nose. 
Riled  them  to  their  mouths  and  so  that  the  eyes  alone  were  entirely 
bead,  to  signify  that  they  kissed  exposed,  although  the  rest  was 
the  ground  under  his  feet — he  in  seen  through  the  cloud  of  musli#; 
no  manner  recognized  their  pres-  through  which,  too,  I  think  it  ^ow-* 
ence.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  ed  to  greater  advantage,  while  the 
Pashas  perfori|ied  this  reverence,  dull  eyes  a<'quired  peculiar  brilliam 
than  they  abruptly  turned  their  cy  by  the  contrast.  That  the  car- 
backs  to  the  Sultan,  and  walked  on  riages  were  obliged  to  move  the 
before  him  through  the  gate.  whole  time  at  the  slowest  walk,  was 
•  Yesterday  I  met  the  Harem,  in-  not  all  astonishing ;  and  it  was  a 
eluding  the  Sultanas  three  sons,  all  wonder  they  could  proceed  at  all, 
at  the  grand  Bazaar.  They  were  for  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  cau- 
in  about  thirty  carriages  or  more,  tion  that  a  foot  passenger  can  pre- 
of  the  most  curious  shapes,  of  serve  his  equilibrium  in  the  streets 
every  variety  of  color  and  of  of  Stamboul.  They  are  not  paved, 
quality,  from  the  miserably  faded,  but  are  filled  with  large  angular 
without  springs,  swung  on  leather  stones,  which  (having  been  fiung 
straps  between  the  four  wheels,  and  there  at  random,)  were  afterwards 
drawn  by  quite  scrubby  horses,  in  shaken  into  their  places  by  an  earth- 
which  the  old  women  rode,  to  the  quake.  And  the  streets  covered 
magnificent  equipage  of  the  Sul-  with  filth,  and  twisting  into  the 
tana*  Except  the  latter,  which  con-  most  inconceivable  crooks,  are  only 
tained  the  Sultanas  favorite  alone,  in  keeping  with  the  mean  appear- 
every  vehicle  held  four  females,  and  ance  of  the  houses.  They  are  built 
its  elegance  was  proportioned  to  of  wood,  and  painted  green,  blue, 
the  beauty  of  those  who  rode  in  it.  red  and  yellow,  with  the  second 
Here  was  a  *  real  aristocracy    of  story  projecting  over  the  first,  and 
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sustained  by  braces.    The  countiy  while  the  projecting  eaves  &vor 

bouses  are  built  for  the  most  part  the  same  end  by  am>rding  shade, 

in  a  cross  shape,  or  in  a  compound  The  celebrated  Bazaars  are  noth- 

cross,  so  as  to  expose  a  great  many  ing  more  than  shanties,  one  side  of 

sides   and   angles ;  undoubtedly  a  which  lifts  up  on  hinges  and  exposes 

great  advantage  in  a  warm  climate,  the  whole  interior. 


> 


HERNDON. 

Ay,  shout  and  rave,  thou  croel  tea, 
In  triumph  o'er  that  fated  deck, — 

Grown  holy  by  another  grave, 

Thou  hast  the  captain  of  the  wreck. 

No  prayer  was  said,  no  lesson  read, 
O  er  him,  the  soldier  of  the  sea, 

And  yet  for  him,  through  all  the  land, 
A  thousand  thoughts  to-night  shall  be. 

And  many  an  eye  shall  dim  with  tears, 
And  many  a  cheek  be  flushed  with  pride, 

And  men  shall  say— here  died  a  Man  ; 
And  youth  shall  learn  how  well  he  died. 

Ay,  weep  for  him,  whose  noble  soul 
Is  with  the  God  who  made  it  great, 

But  weep  not  for  so  proud  a  death — 
We  could  not  spare  so  grand  a  fate. 

Nor  conld  Humanity  resign 

That  hour,  which  bids  her  heart  beat  high. 
And  blazon  Duty's  stainless  shield, 

And  set  a  star  in  Honor's  sky. 

Oh  dreary  night !  Oh  grave  of  hope ! 

Oh  sea,  and  dark  unpitying  sky ! 
Full  many  a  wreck  these  waves  shall  claim 

Ere  such  another  heart  shall  die. 

Alas,  how  can  we  help  but  mourn 

When  hero  bosoms  yield  their  breath, 

A  century  itself  may  bear 

But  once  the  flower  of  such  a  death. 

So  full  of  manliness— -so  sweet 

With  utmost  duty  nobly  done, 
So  thronged  with  deeds,  so  filled  with  life. 

As  though  with  death  that  life  begun. 

It  luu  begun,  true  gentleman ! 

No  better  life  we  ask  for  thee, 
Thy  Viking  soul  and  woman  heart, 

For  ever  shall  a  beacon  be— 

A  starry  thought  to  veering  souls, 

To  teach  it  is  not  best  to  live ; 
To  show  that  life  has  nought  to  match 

Such  knighthood  as  the  grave  can  give. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  SKELETON.* 

Could  Guido's  picture  of  Beatrice  Time  brought  us  nearer  together, 
Cenci  be  divested  of  its  deeply  and,  in  the  <'>ourse  of  our  acqiaint- 
mournful  expression,  you  would  ance,Idisclo8ed  to  her  my  thoughts. 
ha?e  an  exact  likeness  of  Signora  Seated  one  day  in  her  princely 
Agnese  Guerini,  as  I  first  saw  her  apartment,  in  the  street  of  St.  Lu- 
waodering  in  the  Villa  Reale,  at  cia,  I  was  silently  watching  the 
Naples.  There  was  the  same  deli-  quiet  happiness  that  irradiated  her 
cate  beauty  in  the  face,  the  same  lovely  face,  whilst  her  eyes  were 
broad  forehead,  arched  eye-brows,  fixed  in  contemplation^  thebeau- 
and  "  eyes  beautifully  tender  and  tiful  scene  without  The  far-famed 
serene."  But  unlike  that  wierd  Bay^  of  Naples  stretched  its  blue 
picture  of  the  unhappy  Beatrice,  length  of  waters  before  us, girt  with 
notone  shadow  of  despair  rested  on  picturesque  islands  and  luxuriant 
the  lovely  countenance  of  Signora  shores.  In  the  distance,  we  caught 
Agnese ;  there  was  a  look  of  inward  the  faint  outline  of  conical  Vesuvi- 
peace,  of  calm  content,  that  us,  at  whose  fiery  foot  sleep  the 
shed  a  light  of  peculiar  beauty  villages  of  Portici  and  Resina. — 
over  the  features  of  her  radiant  Above  all,  floated  in  feathery  light- 
face.  As  I  saw  her  moving  se-  ness  countless  clouds  tinged  with  a 
renely  amid  the  fountains  and  golden  hue.  It  was  from  the  c<^- 
statues  that  gleam  out  from  among  templation  of  this  charming,  pic- 
the  flowers  and  trees  of  the  Villa  ture  that  the  Signora  withdrew  her 
Reale,  I  satd,  "  there  surely  walks  eyes,  to  answer  my  question,  and 
the  happiest  woman  in  all  Naples,  refute  my  confident  assertion. — 
No  sorrow  has  ever  shaded  her  "  Signora,  you  are  the  only  com- 
brilliant  path,  no  unhappy  love  pletely  happy  person  I  have  efer 
wddened  her  girlhood,  no  torturing  met  with.  Pray,  tell  me,  did  your 
Qoubt,  no  cruel  death.  Wealth  has  soil  dark  eyes  ever  swim  in  a 
emptied  its  golden  store  at  her  feet ;  troubled  sea  of  tears?"  She  sigh- 
tod  love,  satisfied  love,  has  filled  up  ed — a  sigh  from  her  very  heart ; 
the  measure  of  her  passionate  how  strangely  it  sounded — that 
yearnings.  No  marvel  that  con-  note  of  woe,  like  the  waitings  of  a 
tent  decks  her  brow  like  a  regal  minor  key  in  a  marriage  song, 
diadem ;  for  what  has  her  heart  "  Yes,  Signora,"  I  persisted,  though 
ever  known  of  sorrow,  that  world-  the  echoes  of  the  sigh  yet  lingered 
vide  heritage?  Over  a  flowery  on  my  ear;  "surrounded  by  wealth, 
path  she  passed  from  girlhood  to  by  love," — again  she  sighed  *'how 
womanhood,  and  now  stands  before  joy-winged  are  your  moments ;  no 
me  the  beautiful  type  of  complete  regrets  for  the  past,  no  haunting 
hapniness."  Thus  I  mused  whilst  memories  for  the  future."  She 
the  lovely  Signora,  with  her  calm,  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  me ; 
Kgb  brow  and  serene  eye,  swept  it  was  the  calm  despair  of  the 
past  ae,  arrayed  with  regal  splen-  Cenci*s  eyes  that  met  me  now.  I 
3w.  heeded  it  not,  as  I  continued,  "  O, 
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ftby  has  sorrow  ever  pursued  ray  save   a   time-worn   couch.     From 

steps;  hope  after  hope  paled,  then  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  hung  a  black 

died  forever ;  the  horrible  spectre  curtain,  that  swayed  mournfully  as 

of  poverty    menacing   me   in    the  the  Signora  closed  the  door  hur- 

distance;  death  bearing  off  those  riedly.     With   a  trembling  hand 

I  best  love,  and  love  itself  bringing  she  moved  aside  the  funeral  drapery, 

me  only   tears,   regrets,    despair  ?  and  fastened  it  back.    O,  horrible 

Whilst    you,    happy    Signora — ^  sight !     There  hung  a  grim  skele- 

"  Have  known  all  this,"  she  said  ton  from  a   beam.     What  meant 

meekly.  this  awful   mystery — this  deathly 

"  Impossible ;  joy  is  your  dower,  spectacle  ?  and,  faint  at  heart,  I 

content  its  consequence."  sank  down  on  the  couch  before  the 

"Joy!"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sad  dreadful   sight.     Calm   as   one  of 

tone;  "I  have  rarely  known  the  her   own   marble   statues,  and   as 

delights  of  ^y."  white  too,  stood  Agnese;  but  her 

"  But  look  at  all  this  glittering  crimson  lip  quivered  with  a  grief 

wealth,  Agnese."  that   she  seemed  powerless  to  ex- 

"  Ah  !  wealth  is  not  happiness,  press.     "  O,  what  means  this,  Ag- 

Yes,  I  have  coffers  of  jewels,  but  nese,"  I  asked,  in  tones  of  agony, 

they   only   mock   me   with    their  She  seated  herself  beside  me  and 

brightness."  ^  said  :  "  You  say  that  I  am  the  hap- 

'*  Well,  you  have  true  wealth  ;  piest  woman  in  all  Naples.     How 

you  love  and  are  beloved,  Agnese."  far  you  are  right  you  yourself  shall 

She  shuddered,  and  said  with  judge ;  it  is  for  this  I  have  brought 
passionate  earnestness,  "  O,  yes  1  you  here.  Listoi." 
lye  is  indeed  true  happiness.  But,  Slowly  swung  the  dim  lamp  from 
come  with  me, and  I  will  show  you  the  ceiling;  a  cold,  chilling  atmos- 
all  that  I  have  left  of  that  enchant-  phere  seemed  to  surround  us ;  and 
ing  joy."  the  grim  skeleton  grinned  in  fear- 
Slowly  I  followed  her  through  a  ful  hideousness  from  the  beam.  I 
long  gallery,  where  the  light  fell  gathered  closer  to  the  Signora,  and 
on*  rich  pictures,  and  gleamed  on  looked  up  into  her  face.  How 
the  cold  beauty  of  marble  statues,  sadly  it  gleamed  out  from  amidst 
Here  hung  the  "Ecce  Homo,"  with  the  gloom  that  enshrouded  us,  purdj 
its  calm,  holy  eyes ;  and  the  "  En-  pale,  spiritual, 
tombment,"  by  Raphael,  with  its  At  length  she  spoke.  "Myfether 
bowed  figures  of  touching  grief,  belonged  to  a  decayed  noble  family 
Here  marble  Niobes'  and  statues  of  Rome.  We  lived  in  an  obscure 
.of  Diana  stood  side  by  side,  with  part  of  the  city,  in  a  gloomy  old 
Bernini's  skull  and  Sleeping  Child,  palace,  with  a  court  supported  by 
emblems  of  life  and  death.  But  I  granite  columns,  and  adorned  with 
lingered  not  to  note  these  rare  antique  friezes.  Here  my  father 
gems  of  art,  as  wonderingly  I  fol-  spent  his  days;  silent  and  reserved, 
lowed  my  silent  conductress  through  he  pondered  on  the  changed  for- 
the  long  gallery.  At  length  we  tunes  of  his  family,  and  rarely  went 
reached  a  door,  which  she  unlock-  forth  to  mingle  with  his  fellow-man« 
ed,  and  we  entered  a  small  room  My  mother  could  be  generally  found 
dimly  lit  by  a  lamp  that  hung  from  on  her  knees,  before  the  image  of 
the  ceiling.  No  window  through  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
whose  crevices  the  blessed  light  of  church  of  St.  Agostino.  I  roamed 
day  could  steal,  illumed  that  dreary  with  my  cousiu  Carlo  at  will;  when 
room ;    no  furniture  stood  there  he  grew  weary  of   painting,  we 
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sallied  forth  into  the  streets  of  tender  and  warm,  yet  passionless 
Rome.  We  visited  the  picture  and  quiet.  Feeling  always  posses- 
galleries,  and  stood  entranced  be-  ses  me  with  a  stem  force ;  and  I 
fore  world-renowned  Statues.  To-  have  to  struggle  with  it  in  mighty 
gether  we  strayed  over  the  beauti-  conflict  before  I  can  gain  the  mas- 
ful  villas  that  surround  Rome,  and  tery.  But  in  silence,  as  deep  as 
made  excursions  to  fairy-like  Tivoli.  ,  that  of  midnight,  I  carry  on  the 
For  days  we  would  linger  amid  its  battle.  I  struggle,  and  I  wrestle  ; 
beautiful  cascades  and  temples,  and  then,  when  I  have  conquered,  I  go 
explore  its  wild  and  enchantinff  forth  into  the  world  with  a  calm 
scenery.  I  love,  with  my  very  soul,  brow  and  serene  eyes.  The  victory 
€?eTy  thing  that  is  beautiful — paint-  once  mine,  I  carefully  avoid  what- 
ing,  poetry  and  sculpture;  and  in  ever  will  touch  the  spring  of  reraem- 
Carlo  I  found  that  sympathy  which  b ranee.  Thus,  I  never  approach  the 
is  the  very  element  of  love.  I  loved  Bridge  of  St.  Angej^j ;  for  there 
him  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  were  whispered  to  me  the  sweetest 
every  impulse  of  my  being.  Of  words  that  can  fall  on  woman's  ear — 
the  world  without  I  knew  nothing ;  *thou  art  beloved;'  and  there  I 
he  was  my  world,  my  life.  I  could  heard  life's  saddest  sound — fare- 
not  imagine  an  existence  separate  well.  I  had  successfully  taken  my 
from  him.  He  had  strengthened  first  lesson  in  silent  suffering,  and 
every  fibre  of  my  soul,  developed  calmly  awaited  the  slow  flight  of 
all  that  was  good  in  my  nature,  and  that  long  three  months.  In  the 
taught  me  how  it  is  possible  that  meanwhile,  my  father  urged  my 
man,  though  loftier  than  woman,  marriage  with  Signor  Guerini.  I 
can  blend  his  being  with  here  in  entreated — I  implored ;  was  I  not 
perfect  and  delightful  harmony. —  as  sacjredly  Carlo's  as  if  the  prtest 
All  this  I  learned ;  but  I  learned,  had  pronounced  over  us  the  nup- 
too,  that  deep  sorrow  that  so  often  tial  blessing  ?  How  I  shrank  from 
companions  true  love.  The  Bridge  that  fierce  man,  and  his  gorgeous 
of  St  Angelo  witnessed  our  first  gifts  of  flashing  jewels ;  and  how 
love  vow — a  vow  that  said  farewell,  my  troubled  thoughts  took  refuge 
I  clung  to  Carlo  in  my  despairing  in  the  pure — the  deep  love  of  my 
■  sorrow.     *  You  cannot,  you  will  not  girlhood ! 

leave  me,'  I  said,  and  I  burst  into  a  **  Months  passed ;    Carlo   came 

passionate    fit    of   weeping.      He  not    I  struggled — I  prayed  against 

calmly  said,  *  Agnese,  this  is  child-  my  fate;  every  expression  of  love 

ish;  three  months  will  soon  wing  from  Guerini  only  drove  my  heart 

their  flight'     His  calmness  soothed  farther  from  him,  and  filled  it  with 

me — it  always  did.     I  was  so  fiery,  yearnings  for  the  presence  of  Oarlcf, 

so  passionate,  so  unsubdued — ah  1  But   parental    authority  prevailed, 

how   calm   I   have  grown   since ;  Carlo  came  not,  and,  aa  unwilling 

whilst  he  was  so  quiet,  so  gentle,  bride,  I  was  led  to  the  altar   by 

yet  so  strong  and  true.    I  was  a  Guerini.    I  had   beei^  his  wife  a 

child  in  years,  but  a  woman  in  love;  few  months ;  in  two  days  we  were 

yet  I   hushed    ray  sobs — I  drove  to  leave  Rome  for  Naples.     One 

back  the  burning  tears,  and,  look-  morning,  in  leaving  the  church  of 

ing  calmly   into  his  face,  I  pro-  St   Agostino,   a  note    containing 

noonced     the    dreadful     severing  these  few  worcfcB,  was  placed  in  my 

word — addio.     He  pressed  a  kiss  hand :  '  Meet  me  on  the  Bridge  of 

upon  my  brow — such  a  kiss  as  a  St  Angelo.'       I   turned   pale — I 

brother  gives  his  favorite  sister —  trembled.    Carlo  had  come  agaia  4 
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and  I — alas  I  alas!  I  struggled  What  outward  token  was  given 
with  duty  and  feeling ;  I  longed  me  by  which  to  tell  of  the  stormy 
once  more  to  clasp  his  hand,  aod  waves  that  have  beat  so  cruelly 
to  tell  him  all  my  love  and  all  my  upon  your  heart"  *'Hush  1"  she 
woe.  The  struggle  ended,  and  I  said,  "  let  me  finish.  For  weeks  I 
went.  My  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  lay  ill ;  when  I  awoke  to  conscious- 
approached  the  bridge ;  there  he  ness,  I  found  myself  in  Naples. — 
stood,  with  the  same  patient  smile;  One  day  my  husband  led  me 
the  same  calm,  lofty  brow.  All  the  hither,  and  drew  aside  this  cur- 
love  of  my  girlhood  rushed  over  tain.  I  shuddered  and  shrank  back, 
me  in  fiery  billows  as  it  were,  at  the  *Ah  !  ah  P  he  laughed,  mockingly; 
sight.  *0,  Agnese,'  he  said,  *  at  *do  these  dry  bones  alarm  you? 
last,  at  last — have  we  met  at  last  1 '  Methinks  you  once  loved  the  clasp 
I  could  not  answer ;  joy,  love,  de-  of  these  bony  arms;  sight  will 
spair  bowed  my  head  and  sealed  my  soon  accustom  you  to  this  hideous 
lips.  *  I  was  ill — I  could  not  come  form,  for  before  this  grim  skeleton, 
sooner,'  he  continued  ;  '  but  I  am  each  day  shall  you  "say  your  matins 
here  at  last.'  Too  late — too  late,  and  your  vespers.'  He  closed  the 
I  sobbed  out,  and  with  agonized  door,  and  was  gone,  whilst  I  was 
grief  I  told  him  all.  I  plead  for  left  trembling  with  terror,  standing 
pardon — for  pity — and,OmyFath-  aghast  before  this  awful  skeleton." 
er,  I  looked  up  to  thee,  and  asked  I  grasped  her  arm;  and  who?  was 
for  peace.  He  soothed  me  with  all  my  trembling  lips  could  utter, 
gentle  comfort ;  but  not  one  word  "Carlo," she  answered  calmly; "this 
of  reproach  passed  his  lips.  I  ex-  is  all  I  have  left  of  Carlo ;  and,  be- 
tended  my  hand  to  bid  him  fare-  lieve  me,"  she  added,  "there  liv^ 
well  forever.  At  that  instant  a  not  that  person  whose  happiness  is 
sword  gleamed  in  the  air;  one  mo-  worth  wishing  for ;  in  every  house 
ment  more,  and  it  was  plunged  into  there  hangs  a  black  curtain,  and 
his  body.  He  fell.  I  shrieked  behind  it  swings  a  skeleton. 
loudly;  and  as  I  looked  around,  I  Faint,  exhausted,  terrified,  I  sought 
caught  the  glaring  eye  of  my  hus-  my  home  to  ponder  on  this  horrible 
band,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  story.  Powerfully  had  been  con- 
ground."  The  Signora  paused.  I  veyed  to  me  a  deeply  important 
looked  at  her;  she  was  deadly  pale,  lesson.  Content  flowed  in  upon  me 
whilst  larire  drops  of  agony  beaded  with  a  flood  of  brightness.  No 
her  white  brow.  I  shuddered. —  longer  I  wished  for  gems  that  flash- 
"  What  a  fearful  story  !  How  spec-  ed  upon  other  brows — ^nor  love  that 
trally  gleams  the  lamp  overhead —  grasped  with  passionate  fondness 
tow  dismally  hangs  the  black  cur-  other  hands.  And  now,  what  Sig- 
tain  !  0,  let  us  escape,  Signora,  nora  Agnese  said  to  me  I  say  to 
from  the  presence  of  this  awful  you: — '•'' Em^y  not  the  seeming  hap- 
skeleton  !  How  could  I  think  you  piness  of  others ;  /or,  believe  me, 
the  happiest  woman  in  all  Napl^  ?  there  is  in  every  house  a  skeleton.^ 
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THE   ROMANCB   AlTD  BARLT  HI8T0R7   OF   THE   AMERICAN   ISTHMUS. 

The  first  coIoDusation  in  the  new  ration,  emanating  from  the  heart, 
Continent  was  proved  in  a  celebra-  Pinzon  owed,  as  was  related  by  an 
ted  law  case,  to  have  been  decided  old  sailor  of  Moguez,  at  the  same 
by  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  parrots,  trial,  to  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  par- 
So  trivial  a  circumstance,  on  no  less  rots,  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
authority  than  Humboldt's,  "  un-  evening  flying  toward  the  south- 
deniably  exercised  an  influence  on  west,  in  order,  as  he  might  well 
the  course  of  the  world's  destiny."  have  conjectured,  to  roost  on  trees 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  on  the  land.  Never  has  a  flight  of 
distinguished  historian  of  the  Cos-  birds  been  attended  by  rmore  im- 
mos,  Columbus  found  himself,  on  portant  results.  It  may  even  be 
the  7th  of  October,  1492,  in  the  said  that  it  has  decided  the  original 
parallel  of  26^  30' ;  and,  uneasy  at  distribution  of  the  Roman  and 
not  discovering  the  coast  of  Japan,  Germanic  races  of  man." 
vhich  he  had  calculated  to  be  near.  Since  the  first  Spanish  settle- 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  command-  ments  in  America,  the  location  of 
er  of  the  Pinta^  to  alter  his  course,  which  was  determined  by  so  singu- 
which  would  have  borne  him  to  lar  a  circumstance  as  that  just  re- 
Florida,  and  ■  thence,  probably,  by  lated,  the  Isthmus,  in  its  early  and 
the  Gulf  Stream,  to  Cape  Hatteras  traditionary  history,  even  to  the 
and  Virginia  ;  and  to  steer  toward  present  moment,  has  aflbrded  rich 
the  southwest,  which  change  of  di-  and  peculiar  fields  of  romance — 
rection  brought  him,  in  a  few  days,  unhappily  neglected,  as  we  must 
to  tlie  Island  of  Guanahani — "  a  confess  that  they  have  been,  by  the 
cirenmstance,"  remarks  Humboldt,  authors  in  this  class  of  literature, 
"of  incalculable  importance,  since  The  Isthmus  (properly  included 
if  Columbus  had  resisted  the  conn-  between  the  eighth  and  nineteenth 
Bel  of  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  it  degrees  of  north  latitude,)  was  dis- 
might  have  been  the  m^ans  of  covered  in  1502.  In  that  year, 
giving  to  the  United  States  of  North  Columbus  landed  on  the  eastern 
America  a  Catholic  Spanish  popu-  shores  of  Central  x\merica,  disem- 
lation,  in  the  place  of  the  Protest-  barking  at  Pt.  Casmas,  on  the  coast 
ant  English  one  by  which  these  re-  of  Honduras.  The  interior  of  the 
gions  were  subsequently  colonized."  country,  however,  was  not  explored, 
Pinion,  who  commanded  the  cara-  and  the  adventurous  navigator  con- 
vel  Pinta,  had  said  to  the  admiral  tinned  his  voyage  along  the  coast, 
that  "  his  heart  told  him  "  (el  cora-  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
ton  me  da,)  that  they  ought  to  steer  In  the  minds  of  the  early  Portu- 
in  a  diflferent  direction.  Of  this  gues#  and  Spanish  navigators,  the 
singular  counsel,  Humboldt  says  :  chief  motive  directing  them  to  the 
"It  was  on  the  strength  of  this  cir-  regions  of  Central  America,  ap- 
comstance,  that  in  the  celebrated  pears  to  have  been  the  discovery  of 
law  suit  which  Pinzon  carried  on  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  afford- 
against  the  heirs  of  Columbus  be-  ing  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies, 
tween  1513  and  1515,  he  mention-  The  discovery  of  what  was  known 
ed  that  the  discovery  of  America  at  the  time  as  the  South  Sea,  (the 
vas  alone  due  to  him.    This  inspi-  Mar  del  Sur,  afterwards  called  the 
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Pacific   by   Magellan,)   by   Vasco  (now  Grenada,)  and  discovered  the 

Nuiies  Balboa,  who,  crossing  the  Great  Lake.   There  appears  to  have 

Isthmus   of  Panama,   first  caught  been  no  attempt  made  by  Gil  Gon- 

sight   of  its   waters,  on   the  25th  zalez,  in   this  early  expedition  to 

Septem'ber,   1513,   gave   rise  to  a  form  a  colony,  or  establish  Spanish 

series  of  exploring  expeditions  in  settlements  in  the  country,  although 

quest  of   groups   of   the    Asiatic  he  was  received  peaceably  and  with 

"spice  islands,"  in  what  was  then  many  marks  of  favor  by  the  Indiana, 

supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Indian  After  his  limited  exploration  of  the 

Ocean,  and  principally  in  search  of  interior  of  the  country,  he  returned 

an  inter-oceanic  passage,  through  to  Panama,  and  sailed  thence  for 

which   the   commerce  of  the  two  Spain. 

hemispheres  might  pass.  The  About  this  time,  Pedrarias  Dair- 
theory,  or  more  properly  speaking,  la,  Governor  of  Panama,  or  more 
the  hypothesis  that  some  such  properly  of  the  province  of  Cas- 
Strait  existed,  and  that  the  conti-  tilla  de  Oro,  (the  most  north west- 
nent  of  America  did  not  extend  em  part  of  South  America,)  who 
uninterruptedly  from  the  tropical  had  sent  out  a  former  exploring  ei- 
regions  to  the  northern  latitudes  of  pedition  to  the  Southern  portion  of 
Newfoundland,  was  adhered  to  for  Nicaragua,  and  considered  himself 
many  years  with  the  utmost  perti-  better  entitled  to  the  territory  thaa 
nacity,  during  the  age  of  the  Con-  Gi!  Gonzalez,  availed  himself  of  the 
quista,  when  the  passion  for  dis-  absence  of  this  adventurer,  who  had 
covery  and  adventure,  no  less  than  gone  to  Spain  to  prepare  another 
the  love  of  gold,  animated  the  expedition,  to  anticipate  him  in  his 
breasts  of  ambitious  and  rival  navi-  views  of  conquering  and  settling 
gators.  the  country.  He  commissioned 
In  the  year  1519,  Gil  Gonzalez  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova 
de  Avila,  by  virtue  of  an  agree-  to  conquer  Nicaragua,  who  set  sail 
ment  with  the  King  of  Spain,  au-  in  1 522,  and  disembarked  in  the 
thorizing  him  to  explore  a  certain  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  Cordova  founded 
extent  of  country  to  the  westward,  the  city  of  Grenada  on  the  Lake  of 
embarked  at  Panama,  and  proceed-  Nicaragua,  and  the  city  of  Leon  on 
ed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua. 
Gulf  of  Nicoya  or  San  Luca,  which  He  disclaimed,  however,  the  author- 
had  already  been  discovered  by  an  ity  of  Pedrarias  Dairla,  which 
exploring  expedition  sent  out  in  the  revolt  occasioned  a  division  among 
year  1514,  by  the  Governor  of  his  own  troops,  and  was  promptly 
Panama.  The  original  design  of  put  down.  Cordova  was  taken  cap- 
this  expedition  seems  to  have  been  tive  and  beheaded  ;  and  Pedrarias 
in  a  manner  abandoned.  Gil  Gon-  Dairla  assumed  the  title  and  author- 
zalez,  after  having  disembarked,  de-  ity  of  Governor  of  the  country, 
tailed  a  strong  party  for  the  explo-  which  he  exercised  tyrannically, 
ration  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  Gil  Gonzalez, 
He  visited  and  treated  with  the  on  his  return  from  Spain,  directed 
dififerent  Indian  Caciques,  and  es-  his  course  to  Honduras,  or  Ilibue 
tablished  the  ceremonies  of  the  ras,  as  that  part  of  the  coast  was 
Catholic  faith  in  the  strange  coun-  then  called.  He  founded  the  first 
try  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  Spanish  settlement  in  Hoiuluras, 
having  continued  his  expe^lition  to  which  was  named  San  Gil  deBueua 
the  north ward,he  penetrated  eventu-  Vista,  and  situated  a  little  to  the 
ally  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nequichori,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Dulce. 
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A  third   expedition,   under  the  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  about 

command  of  Chriatoval  de  OH,  ar-  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  traveling  mostly 

rived  about  the  same   period   of  along  the    banks  of  its  tributary, 

time  on  the  coast,  having  been  dis-  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  then 

patched  from  Mexico  by  Hernando  navigated    by   Indian    traders   in 

Cortez,  to  take  possession  of  the  small  boats.     Returning  to  the  aea- 

country  in 'the  name  of  the  King  of  shore,  he   embarked   with   all  his 

S|)aiD.     The  account  of  this  expe-  troops  in  two  ships  and  a  bngan- 

dition  is  that  they  first  landed,  on  tine,  and  founded  a  settlement  at 

the  day  of  Santa  Cruz,  (3d  May,)  the  port  of  Oaballos,  on  which  part 

1523,  at  a  Bight  of  the  coast,  about  of  the  coak  he  found  a  large  na- 

fifty-five  leagues  east  of  the  Gulf  of  tive  population.      The  most  im- 

Dulce,  and  that  the  place  and  the  portant  enterprise  of  the  expedi- 

town,  which  was  afterwards  found-  tion,  was  the  foundation  of  the  early 

ed,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  day,  settlement  at  Truxillo,  where  a  com- 

Trinrofo  de  la  Cruz.  parative  civilization  seems  to  have 

This  expedition  disappointed  the  been  found  among  Ihe  natives,  who 

ambitious  project,  with  which  Cor-  are  said  to  have  been  separated  by 

tez,from  the  first,  had  regarded  the  regular  municipal  districts,  gpvern- 

American  Isthmus.     Its  leader  re-  ed  bv  chiefs.     Whilst  Cortez  was 

volted,  and  was  afterwards  harshly  then,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his 

assassinated  by  one  of  Cortez's  offi-  forces,  actively  engaged  in  building 

cers ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony  a  town,  and  a  Franciscan  monk  who 

fell  into  great  disorder  and  extremi-  traveled  in  his  company,  was  busied 

ty.      The  intrepid    conaueror   of  with  the  religious  conversion  of  the 

Mexico  himself  immediately  resolv-  Indians,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 

ed  to  penetrate* into  the  country,  Mexico,  by  an  express,  with  news  of 

and  took  the  road  with  a  small  and  the  disorders  of  the  provisional  gov- 

select  force  of  cavalry,  and  a  few  emment.       He   made    immediate 

foot  soldiers.     The  journey  over-  preparations  to  return  secretly  by 

land  was  no  mean  enterprise,  and  sea.    But  on  embarking  at  Tmx- 

the  details   of    its  incidents   and  illo,   the   vessel   was    delayed    by 

hardships,  the  acute  sufferings  of  storms,  and  the  characteristic  tra- 

the  party  from  hunger,  and  the  in-  dition  is  told  by  one  of  the  ancient 

terest  taken  by  its  zealous  com-  chroniclers  of  the  expedition,  that 

mander  in    founding    settlements,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  signified  its 

building  towns,  and  in   exploring  instructions  to  Cortez,  that  the  party 

the  topography  and   natural   fea-  should  not  return  then  to  Mexico ; 

tares  of   the   country,   altogether  but  that  they  should   remain    to 

form  a  remarkable  and  important  conquer  and  colonize  the  country, 

chapter  in  the  early  history  of  the  The  return  to  Mexico  was  suddenly 

Isthmus.     At  one  time,  the  whole  abandoned,  and  preparations  made 

party  were  attacked  by  the  most  for  extending  the  Spanish  settle- 

extrerae  hunger  in  the  wilderness,  raents  into   the  interior.     In  the 

about  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  were  meantime  the  revolution  in  Mexico 

on  the  point  of  perishing,  when  a  had  assumed  a  more  threatening 

vessel  most  opportunely  arrived  off  aspect,  and  as  news  had  been  re- 

the  coast  from  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  ceived  there  from  Cortez,  the  plan 

of  live  stock.    The  results  of  the  was  adopted  to  dispatch  to  Truxillo 

expedition  were,  however,  scarcely  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  was  a  rela- 

proportionate  to  its  hardships. —  tive  of  his,  and  to  whom  he  was 

Cortez  made  a  limited  exploration  much  attached,  for  the  purpose  of 
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itiduciD^  him  to  return  and  quell  completely  subdued,  they  were  too 

the  political   disturbances  of   the  enfeebled  and  too  much  dispersed 

government    This  summons   was  to  present  an  organized  resistance, 

not  disregarded.     Without  further  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 

delay,  Gortez  and  his  party  sailed  the   campaign,  Alvarado  founded 

for  Havana,  and  proceeding  thence  the   city   of  Guatemala,  and   the 

to  Mexico,  landed   at  Vera  Cruz,  whole   country    under  that  name 

where   they    were    received    with  was  added  to  the  immense  domin- 

>                    boundless  demonstrations  of  joy  by  ions  of  Spain. 

the  people,  who  came  from  every  It  seems  that    the    Spaniards 
part   of   tho   country  to  kiss  the  united  with  their  plans  of  coloni- 
nands  of  their  great  captain,  and  zation   of  the   ancient   country  of 
assure  him  of  their  devotion.  Guatemala,  a  zeal  which  was  in  a 
The  conquest  of  Central  America,  measure  sincere,  for  the  propaga- 
however,  had  been  fully  determined  tion   of  the   Catholic  faith ;  and 
upon,  and  was  entrusted  by  Cortez  with   the   first   settlement  of  the 
to   Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  most  country,  a  system  of  instrucdons 
distinguished  of  his  generals.    But  and  missions  was  organized.    Bat 
little  resistance  was  expected  from  there  are  unfortunately  many  proofs 
the  natives.     Alvarado  left  Mexico  of  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
with  three  hundred  regular  troops  this  care  taken  for  the  salvation  of 
and  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  In-  their  souls,  the  Indians,  although 
diaos ;  and   leaving   the   track  of  they  invariably  received  the  cere- 
Cortez's  expedition  along  the  coast,  monies  of  the  new  faith  with  per- 
he  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  feet  submission,  were  treated  with 
the  country.  great  cruelty  under  color  of  reli- 
He  encountered  in  the  interior,  gion,  and  were  put  to  the  severest 
particularly  in  the  ancient- district  tasks   of  labor   by  virtue  of  tbeir 
of  Quezaltenango,   a   most  deter-  vassalage,  which  the  invaders  com- 
mined  resistance.    The   stories  of  pelled  them  in  every  instance  to 
the  campaign  are  terrible.     On  the  acknowledge  formally.    The  simple 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  and  unwarlike  tribes  on  the  north 
Xiquigel  in  the  Indian  dialect,  or  coast  are  related  to  have  receive<i 
River  of  Blood,  there  were  fought,  the  invaders  of  their  territory  with 
says  the  old  chronicle,  six  succes-  submission,  and  to  have  welcomed. 
rive  battles  with  the  Indians,  before  thnm  with  the  most  joyful  demon- 
victory  was    determined    for   the  strations.     They  flocked  to  the  sea- 
Spanish   invaders.       It   was   with  shore  to  kiss  the  hands  of  tbeir 
difficulty  that  the  wild  Indians,  who  newly  arrived  masters,  and  to  lead 
had  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Al-  them,   in   barbaric  state,  through 
varado,  from  Mexico,  Cholula  and  pathways  strewn  with  flowers  and 
Tlascla,  could  be  restrained  in  their  to  the  music  of  shells,  rejoicing  like 
fury ;  and  cities^  of  the  magnifi<ience  simple  children  over  the  wonder  of 
of  which  we  have  such  glowing  ac-  an  hour,  which   unconsciously  in- 
counts  in  the  tales  of  the  Conquista,  volved  their  whole  destiny, 
were  given  lo  the  flames,  and  en-  But  others  of  the  native  tribes, 
tirely  destroyed.     The   campaign  in  the  remote  depths  of  the  forests, 
was  decisive.     At  its  termination,  proved  to  be  fierce  and  warlike.   It 
in  the  year  1524,  Alvarado  was  in  was  this  wild   section  of  country, 
possession  of  the  larger  portion  of  within  the  borders  of  what  is  now 
file  country ;  and  although  it  was  known   as  Honduras  and   divided 
some  years  before  the  natives  were  by  the  Rio  Tinto,  (the  Wanks,) 
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that  was  the  especial  theatre  of  the  dance.    But  what  is  related  as  still 

e&rlj  missionary  organizations  and  more  wonderful,   the  profanation 

the  labors  of  the  devoted  Padres,  was  punished  by  a  miraculous  dis< 

The  pious  expeditions  of  these  men,  pensation    of   Providence,    as    of 

who  followed  in  the  train  of  Gon-  ^  those  who  partook  of  the  feast, 

Jiuistadores  and  penetrated  even  many  burst  and  others  fell  predpi- 
urther  than  they  into  the  wild  in-  tately  to  pieces." 
tenor  of  the  country,  are  of  the  Another  very  miraculous,  but 
most  romantic  and  touching  inter-  beautiful  incident, is  embodied  in  the 
est  ,  ancient  accounts  referred  to,  of  the 
The  great  religious  enterprise  of  religious  exploration  of  the  country, 
the  Padres  towards  the  beginning  A  party  of  missionaries  exploring 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  seems  the  western  bank  of  the  Guayape, 
to  have  been  the  conversion' of  the  were  suddenly  met  by  a  numerous 
Xicagnes,  residing  in  the  valley  of  party  of  Indians.  The  men  were 
Olancbo.  They  suffered  great  naked,  with  their  bodies  painted 
hardships  in  traveling  over  this  and  their  heads  adorned  with 
wild  and  uncultivated  country,  plumes;  the  women  were  painted 
being  frequently  deceived  by  their  red,  their  nakedness  concealed  by  a 
guides;  and, although  received  with  small  cloth,  and  their  heads  cover- 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  welcome  ed  with  garlands  of  flowers;  and 
by  a  portion  of  the  natives,  others  finally  came  an  old  man,  present- 
indicated  a  hostile  disposition  by  ap-  ing  a  most  venerable  appearance, 
pearing  with  spears  in  their  hands,  with  his  long  white  hair  floating 
having  their  heads  adorned  with  over  his  shoulders.  This  patriarch^ 
flowers  and ,  their  faces  painted  personage  saluted  the  missionary 
black.  On  one  occasion  the  pious  party  with  a  profound  obeisance, 
party  encountered  on  the  banks  of  making  them  to  understand  that 
the  Rio  Tinto,  a  number  of  these  they  were  welcome,  and  that  they 
ttvages  wearing  lofty  plumes  in  had  been  expected  for  a  long  time, 
their  hair.  The  Padre  Estevan  but  the  Indians  had  supposed  that 
boldly  advanced  and  threatened  the  they  would  come  by  land,  and  had 
lavages  with  divine  wrath  for  their  therefore  stationed  watchmen  on 
treason  and  idolatry ;  but  in  their  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The 
exasperation  they  attacked  him,  astonished  Padres  asked  how  it  was 
and  he  was  pierced  to  death  by  a  possible  the  intelligence  of  their 
Bpear,  *^  while  on  his  knees  entreat-  coming  had  preceded  them.  The 
ing  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  his  old  man  replied,  that  one  day  while 
murderers."  A  number  of  the  he  was  at  work  in  the  field,  a  beau- 
Padres  and  of  the  troops  who  ac-  tiful  white  child,  such  as  he  had 
companied  them,  were  slain  by  the  never  seen  before,  appeared  to  him, 
excited  savages.  The  ancient  tra-  and  regarding  him,  said,  with  a^ 
dition  of  this  deplorable  occur-  lovely  smile — "Know  that  thou 
rence,  goes  on  to  relafte  that  the  wilt  not  die  until  thou  art  a  Chris- 
Indians  celebrated  their  triumph  by  tian.  ^  Certain  white  men  are  about 
a  grand  banquet ;  one  of  the  dishes  coming  to  you,  whose  garments  are 
of  which  was  composed  of  the  limbs  of  the  color  of  the  earth  snd  reach 
of  the  martyred  Padres,  and  that  to  their  feet.  They  are  the  Minis- 
they  used  the  skulls  of  their  vie-  ters  of  God." 
tims  for  drinking  cups,  and  their  With  such  a  characteristic  re- 
vestments  and  tacred  ornaments  to  lidous  romance,  are  the  ancient 
adorn  themselves  in  the  succeeding  t^es  of  the  adventures  of  the  Fad- 
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res  adorned.  It  cannot  l^  doubted,  however,  then  extant,  of  the  exia- 
however,  that  these  zealous  and  de-  tence,  at  a  period  comparatively  re- 
voted  men  endured  great  hardships,  cent,  in  those  regions,  of  a  people 
and  that  their  religious  enterprise  skilled  in  the  arts  of  architecture 
was  attended  by  many  real  adven-  and  carving,  who  had  been  the 
tures,  accounts  of  which  may  still  founders  of  great  cities,  of  many 
be  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  leagues  in  circumference,  and  of  a 
the  people,  by  those  desirous  of  ex-  magnificence  almost  equal  to  that 
ploring  this  field  of  romance.  of   Mexico   and    Cuyco,   and    had 

The  Oonquista  is,  on  the  whole,  ^orned  them  with  the  monuihenta 
a  succession  of  the  most  brilliant  of  a  strange  religion, 
and  varied  romances ;  the  records  The  spirit  of  inquiry  was  strong- 
of  heroic  adventure,  being  mingled  ly  awakened  at  first,  to  the  early 
with  the  traditions  of  superstition,  civilization  of  tropical  America. 
But  even  more  interesting  than  the  In  the  year  1750,  a  party  of  tra- 
tales  of  the  Conquista,  or  the  beau-  velers  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
tiful  stories  of  superstition  which  gloom  and  tangles  of  the  forest,  the 
have  been  preserved  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pa- 
records  of  the  expeditions  of  the  lenque  in'Chiapes,  covering  a  space 
bold  Padres,  into  the  dark  valleys  of  nearly  twenty-four  square  miles 
of  Olancho,  are  the  silent  ruins  of  in  extent!  What  a  monument, 
the  immense  cities,  with  the  relics  indeed,  of  true  sublimity,  these 
of  their  huge  pyramidal  architec-  ruins  standing  in  the  deep  shade 
ture,  and  the  statuary  and  hiero-  and  hush  of  the  tropical  forest,  aod 
glyphs  of  ancient  idolatry,  still  crowned  by  the  glowing  associa- 
standing  on  the  river  banks  and  in  tionsof  alost  and  mute  civilization  1 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  tropical  Here  is  opened  a  field  of  re- 
forest, mance,  peculiarly  rich  and  inviting 

In  the  ethnological  relations  of  and  yet  comparatively  unknown  to 

the  early  people  who  inhabited  the  the  American  traveler  and  author. 

North  tropics,  and  left  behind  them  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Baalbec, 

the   monuments  of  their  civiliza-  or  of  Thebes, 

tion,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  at  once  ,,-,.         ,,,           -,                .    „ 

.1              ^.      y'A*      u         i    '    s.         4.-  "The  world  8  great  Empress  on  the  Beyp- 

the  most   ditficult  and  mterestmg  jj^^^  plain/' 
problem  of  American  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquista,  the  or  the  snow-white  ruins  of  the  an- 

country  of  Guatemala  was  inhabit-  cient  city  of  Palmyra,  standing  in 

ed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  have 

by  a  race  of  the  Teltucan  origin,  drawn  to  their  shrines  and  reliqua- 

who   were   evidently  of  the  same  ne«,  pilgrims  and  poet- worshippers 

stock  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  from  every  quarter  of  the  world, 

the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mexico.  Why  not,  too,  those  of  Palenque 

The  larger  portion  of  the  natives  and  of  Copau,  in  the  forests  of  the 

were  known  by  contemporaneous  American  Isthmus  ?     It  is  the  same 

historians  as  the  Eniches ;  and  an  impulse  of  the  heart  that  we  would 

account  is  given    of  a   tradition  invoke  here,  to  look  back  upon  the 

among     them,    that     they    were  shadow  of  history,  and  to  listen  to 

brought  from  Mexico  by  a  prince  the  voices  calling  to  us  out  of  the 

or  chief  of  the  name  of  Nimaqui-  gathered  glooms  of  Time, 

che.    They  appear  to  have   been  The  discovery   of  the   ruins  of 

generally    a    simple    and    docile  Palenque  has  given  ri^  to  various 

people.      There    were    evidences,  scientific    explorations  of  Central 
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"T*  America  and  Yucatan,  in  search  of  over  in  alenoe  the  theoretical  re- 

evidencea,  both  of  monuments  and  suits  of  a  late  exploration  of  the 

,  religion,  in  relation  to  the  ancient  country  by  the  Abb6  de  Bourbourg. 

population   of  the   country.     The  The  Abbe  is  reported  to  have  made 

field  of  inquiry,  however,  has  not  some  interesting  discoveries  Qf  ruins 

yet  been  exhausted,  although  some  in  Guatemala,  within  the  limits  of 

most  important   discoveries    have  which  republic  lies  a  large  body  of 

l)een  made   of  late  years.     Ruins  terra  incognita^  but,  what  is  most 

aod  ancient  monuments,  similar  in  remarkable,   he   professes  to  have 

style  and  hieroglyph    to  those  of  discovered  the  most  striking  relics 

Palenque,  exhibiting  the  same  pyr-  of  various  Scandinavian  and  Teu- 

amidal  style  of    architecture,  and  tonic  tonigues  in  the  ancient  dialects 

the  same  solemnity  and  severity  of  of  the  country,  which,  with  the  ad- 

jl     the  sculptured  forms,   have   been  ditional  proof  of  the  Indian   tradi- 

fonnd  in  diflferent  portions  of  Cen-  tions,  and  of  manuscripts  written*,  if 

fral  America,  descriptions  and  en-  we  are  to  credit  the  assertion,  sev- 

gravings  of  which  have  been  given  eral  centuries  ago,  and  which  have 

y     to  the  scientific  world  by  Mr.  Ste-  been     curiously  '  preserved,    have 

phens,  among  others,  who  visited  served  the  learned  French  priest  as 

the  country  twenty  years  ago  on  a  a  foundation  for  the  singular  theory 

*      diplomatic  mission  from  our  gov-  that  there  was  a    migration  into 

emment    The  most  remarkable  of  the  country,  which  originally  start- 

these  ruins  are  those  of  the  ancient  ed  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and 

dty  of  Copan,  which  are  situated  passed  through  the  United  States ! 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Copan  river,  He  refers  to   a  very  obscure  tradi- 

aboQt  three  hundred  miles  from  the  tion  of  these  supposed  immigrants 

sea.      The   architecture   of   these  having  crossed  the  North  Atlantic, 

ruins  particularly  is  described  by  and  supposes  that  they  must  have 

Mr.  Stephens  as  similar  to  that  of  come  from  Denmark  and  Norway, 

the  ruins  of  Palenque;  and  although  The  whole  theory  is  intended  to  in- 

evidently    not  derived    from    any  dilate    the    probability    that    the 

of  the  classic  or  modern  orders,  is  Northmen,  a  colony  of  whom  were 

strangely  similar  in  its  pyramidal  known  to  have  existed  in  Massa 

forms,  and   the    hieroglyph     and  chusetts,  and  to  have  disappeared 

carving  with  which  it  is  embellish-  after  the  tenth  century,  may  have 

ed,  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  style.  passed  in  small  numbers  through 

The    ethnological    theories    in  the  United  States  down  to  the  Isth- 

which   these   antiquarian  explora-  mus,   and   have   lost   their    white 

tions  have  resulted,  are  as  various  blood  by  mixture  with  the  Indians, 

and  conflicting  as  the  collections  of  whom  they  found  there ;  and  that, 

&cts  have  been  partial  and  limited,  after  all,  the  mounds  and  fortifica- 

Itwif  readers  will,  doubtless,  share  tions  found  in  Western  New  York, 

the    writer's     uncertainty    as     to  Ohio,Tenne8see,  Arkansas,  &c.,  may 

whether  the  founders  of  these  an-  have  been  made  by  the  same  people, 

cient  cities  were  of  Egyptian  or  of  who  have   left  the  monuments  of 

Scandinavian  origin,  as  has  been  theif  civilization  and  religion  in  Yu- 

BeveraUy  conjectured  by  the  learn-  catan  and  Central  America. 

I     ed ;  or  whether,  as  contended  in  a  What  a  beautiful  romance  in  the 

third  theory,  some  remnant  of  the  history   of  the   New    World  ;  but 

pure  stock  of  the  early  natives  may  how  strangely  mingled  is  the  charm 

iV>t  still  exiat  in  tropi^  America,  of  this  romance  with  pain   at  the 

^  It  would, 'however,  be  at  least  an  only  half  explained  historical  mys- 

injustice  to  public  curiosity,  to  pass  tery  which  it  involves  1 
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With  feverish  impatience  I  com-  pression  of  opposite  vices.  Adam 
menced  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  Eve  could  not  know  the  Good 
It  was  penned  in  that  studied,  pre-  until  they  had  established  the  Evil, 
cise  hand-writing,  so  apt  to  be  ac-  The  miser,  in  hating  his  kind,  locks 
quired  by  a  foreigner,  in  learning  up  his  affections  in  liiscofiFers;  and 
the  English  language.  The  reader  there  never  was  a  misanthrope 
must  decide  for  himself,  whether  seeking  repose  in  cloistered  walls, 
the  unsatisfactory,  yet  marvellous  or  in  death,  who  did  not  leave  be- 
disclosures  contained  in  it  embody  hind  him,  in  the  world,  some  cher- 
the  achievements  of  an  eccentric  ished  object  or  being — a  '  moss- 
genius,  trifling  with  inferior  minds;  covered  bucket' — a  mistress — or, 
or  merely  the  boastings  of  an  im-  perhaps,  a  dog.  We  cannot  love 
postor.     It  ran  thus :  unless   we  hate — and  to  hate  we 

"I  am  not  surprised.  Maxwell,  must  love;  though  in  concentrating 
that  you  failed  to  recognize  me.  the  one  passion,  the  opposite  may 
The  disguises  I  employed  were  im-  be  so  distributed  as  merely  to  con- 
penetrable,  because  they  were  not  stitute  what  we  call  indifference, 
artificial,  except  once  or  twice,  when  Know  then,  Maxwell,  that  you  are 
I  used  a  black  patch  upon  my  cheek,  the  only  being  for  whom  I  would 
There  can  be  no  physical  disfigura-  cheerfully  live,  could  I  now  rescue 
tion  invented  sufficiently  deceptive  you  from  the  grave ;  or  for  whom 
to  elude  human  vigilance.  But  I  would  as  cheerfully  die,  were  I 
once  succeed  in  disguising  the  empowered  to  give  you  the  life  I 
mind,  and  you  can  laugh  to  scorn  intend  to  throw  away  to-morrow, 
the  most  artful  scheme  for  detec-  **It  is  scarcely  two  yeara  since  I 
tion.  No  wonder,  then,  you  could  was  made  acquainted  with  my  real 
not  recognize  the  sharper  of  New  origin.  In  my  early  savage  exist- 
Orleans,  in  the  idiot  of  Giessen ;  ence,  I  had  an  impression,  vague 
you  will  not  be  able  to  identify  him  as  those  glimmering  recollections 
to-morrow,  with  the  misanthrope  which  we  refer  to  an  existence 
seeking  forget^lness  in  death.  past  in  another  world — an  impi-es- 

^  In  the  outset,  let  me  correct  sion  that  I  was  the  offspring  of  an 

one   error  into    whioh   you   have  avalanche.     Until    my   fourteenth 

fallen.     You  considered   me  your  year,  my  world  was  a  wild  ravine, 

enemy ;  but,  in  fact,  I  never  was  through  which  travelers  occasion- 

your  enemy.     On  the  contrary,  I  ally  journeyed.     There  were  but 

entertain  a  friendship  for  you ;  and  two  entrances  to  this  ravine,  and 

it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  now  ad-  they  were  but  fifty  feet  distant  from 

dress  to  you  this  fragmentary  me-  each  other.     Travelers  descended 

moir  of  myself.    You  will  think  it  by  one,  and  turning  around  a  craggy 

a  strange  confession;  but  it  is  true,  point,  ascended  by  the  otlier.     Mid- 

In  human  nature,  most,  if  not  all  way  between  them  was  a  hut,  and 

of   the     virtuous    qualities    exist  in  it  lived  an  old  goatherd.     From 

through  the  consciousness,  or  sup-  this  locality  the  gox^  stretched 
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away,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  heart   witli  patience;  and,  meanwhile,  let 
of  the  Alps,  It  was  crossed  in  many    us  be  better  friends.     Here,  wear 
places  by  frightful  fissures;  and  the    this  around  your  neck — it  is  yours, 
view  of  its  extent  cut  off  by  the    and  may  be  of  service,  to  you."    He 
lapping   of  precipices,  tliat  leaned    threw  a  chain  over  my  head,  and 
over  from  opposite  mountain  sides,    thrust  into  my  bosom  a  flat  metallic 
Upon   these  projections   the   ava-    object   as   large   as   my  hand.     I 
lanches    gathered.       Oh,    how    I    have  worn  it  ever  since — I  wear  it 
watched   their  accumulation  from    now,  Maxwell, — it  is  the  encased 
day  to  day,  and,  while  yet  a  child.    Silhouette  of  my  father, 
supposed  their  refracted  light  to  be        Time  rolled  on ;  I  attained  my 
my  mother's    smiles ;    and    when    twelfth  year.    I  heard  the  travelera, 
they  toppled   over   and  roared  in    during  their  short  halt  before  the 
the  chasms  below,  how  I  jumped    hut,  speak  of  the  world  beyond  the 
up  and  danced,  and  clapped    my    ravine,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right 
litde  hands  together  with  an  en-    to  view  it.     I  again  began  to  plot 
thusiasm  that  did  not  belong  to  my    for  my  escape,  and  at  last  rny  ef- 
tender  age!     This  love  for  the  sub-    forts  were  crowned    with   success, 
lime  was  among  my  earliest  emo-    The  following  was  the  plan  I  adopt- 
tions.    It  was,  however,  balanced    ed.     Through  ray  exercises  among 
by  a  hatred,  which  thirsted  for  re-    the  crags,  I  had  attained  an  almost 
venge — a  hatred  which  caused  me    superhuman   agility.     One   of  ray 
to  think    of  murder  in  my  sixth    feats  consisted  in  springing  perpen- 
year ;  for  I  was  the  slave  of  the  old    dicularly  several  feet  above  some 
man,  and  when  he  beat  me,  (as  he    projecting    rock,   and    descending 
often  did  most  cruelly,)  a  Demon    upon   its   pinnacle   with    my  out- 
seemed  to  rise  and  expand  with-    spread  hands.     I  wOuld  then  bring 
in     my    bosom.       Driven     from    forward  my  knees  upon  my  flexed 
him  by  fear,  and  that  cunning,  dan-    elbows,  and,  thus  poised,  gaze  down 
gerous  hatred,  which  springs  from    into  some  abyss,  where   darkness 
fear,  I  sought  the  companionship  of   had  settled  like  a  mist.   <I  could, 
the  antelopes,  and  they  learned  me    from   this  position,   vault    several 
how  to  leap,  from  crag  to  crag,    yards  backwards  or  forwards.     An 
across  the   giddy  chasms.     They    accident,  which  nearly  proved  fatal, 
came  by   night    into   the    gorge,    taught  me  that,  in  springing  from 
through  the  entrances  just  describ-    the  point  whereon  I  was  balanced,  I 
ed,  and  made  their  escape  in  the    communicated  to  it  a  powerful  im- 
Bame  way ;  for  the  old  man's  aim    petus.      There   was   a   boulder  of 
with  his  Tyrolean  gun  was  unerr-    many  hundred  tons  lying  upon  the 
ing,  and  he  was  still  a  cragsman  of  brink  of  one  of  those  fissures  cross- 
courage   and    singular   activity. —   ing  the  ravine.     I  had  often  rolled 
Thrice  I  attempted  to  escape,  but    large  stones  into  it,  and  listened  to 
was  caught  and  beaten;  once  I  ap-    their  thundering  reports,  until  they 
preached  the  old  man  with  the  in-    died   away  into   the  patterings  of 
tention  of  murdering  him,  when  I    pebbles: — the  depth  was  immeas- 
thonght  he  was  asleep.  But,  seizing    urable.     One  day  I  amused  myself 
me  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  me    in  teazing  a  gemsbok.     To  get  rid 
into  the  moonlight,  he  exclaimed :    of  my  persecution  he  fled  to  the 
"Ludwig,  I  could  kill  you,  but  that    top  of  this  boulder,  whither  I  pur- 
1  am  pledged  to  be  your  guardian,    sued  him,  throwing  myself  into  my 
You  can  neither  escape  nor  destroy    favorite  attitude.     But  the  animal 
me.    Await,  therefore,  your  destiny    was  enraged,  and  presented  his  horn 
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invented ;  for  in  that  case  I  verily  of  a  certain   power,  (T  do  not  re- 
believe  that  men  would  bet  upon  member  it' at  this  moment,)  if  a 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  pistol  were  fired  through  tlie  mouth- 
further  their  innocent  speculations  piece,   detonation    would    be  pro- 
bv  the  *'fine  art"  of  murder.  duced  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod, 
I  will  here  pass  over  much  that  sujfficient  to  destroy  a  thousand  men. 
might  be  interestinnj  to  you,  in  order  I  know,  Maxwell,  that,  purified 
to   approach,   at   once,  what   will  as  you  are  by  sickness  and  suffer- 
throw    light    upon     some    things  ing,  you  could   not   wish  such  an 
which  you  must  surely  have  found  agent,  as  I  have  described,  to  be 
very  perplexing.     After  many  years  given  to  the  world.     In  that  rail- 
rambling,  I  went  to  America,  and  lenial  age,  when  the  lamb  can  lie 
took  up  my  residence  in  New  Or-  down  with  the   lion,  it  might  bo 
leans.     Morse  had  just  made  known  entrusted  to  mankind  ;  but  so  long 
his  invention  of  the  Electrical  Tele-  as  the  perverting  influence  of  ava- 
graph.     I   examined  it,   and   was  rice  and  ambition,  hatred  «nd  era- 
struck  with  its  imperfections.     At  el ty,  continues  to  misapply  the  ere- 
once  I  commenced  experiments, and  ations  of  genius,  the  desires  growing 
in  a  single  week  established  what,  out  of  man's  imperfections,  can  be 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  inquiry,  best  baffled  by  the  imperfection  of 
will  not  appear,  perhaps,  for  a  cen-  his  inventions.     It  will  be  neces- 
tury  hence.     The  basis  of  my  in-  sary  for  me  to   revert  to  tliis  con- 
vention was  the  discovery  thatelec-  trivance  of  mine: — for  the  present 
tricity  and  sound  can  be  combined;  it  is  useless  to  give  any  further  de- 
or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  tails.                                  • 
say,  that  electricity   can  be  made  I  had  often  thought  about  niy 
the  vehicle  of  sound.     It   will  be  parentage.     The  Silhouette  around 
sufficient  to  state  that  my  apparatus  my  neck  doubtless  was  the  likeness 
consisted  of  a  metallic  mouth-piece,  of  my  father;  else  why  should  the 
a  galvanic  battery  of  twenty  pairs  old  goatherd  have  presented  it  to 
of  plates,  and  a  wire  prolongation,  me  with  the  assertion  that  it  was 
all   in   connection.      Whenever  "^  I  mine,  and  would  be  of  service  to 
spoke  through  the  mouth-piece,  my  me?     I  reasoned  in  this  way  month 
voice  was  inaudible  at  my  lips,  and  after  month,  until  I  determined  to 
could  be  heard  only  at  the  extrem-  write  to  the  old  man  of  the  ravine, 
ity  of  the  wirp.     I  soon  found  that  with  the  hope  that  he  still  lived, 
to  have  words  conducted  to  the  end  and  induce  him,  by  the  offer  of  a 
of  the  wire,  in  the  ordinary  tone  large   sum    of  money,  to   disclose 
observed  in   conversation,   I  must  what  he  knew  of  my   birth.    It 
have   a   battery  of  thirty  pairs  of  was  to  procure  this  money,  that  I 
plates,  and  a  wire  of  one  twentieth  resorted  to  the  gambling  saloon, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  that  where  we  encountered  each  other, 
the  result  was  precisely  similar  if  How  you  deceived  me !     I  thought, 
the   wire   were   twelve   inches,  or  from   your   appearance,   that  you 
twelve  miles  in  length.     I  also  de-  were  a  man  of  firm  constitution; 
termined  that  sounds  thus  conduct-  but  you  gave  way  under  me  like 
ed  were  increased  in  their  volume,  froth,  and  I  suffered  a  severe  sprain 
in  a  ratio  agreeing  with  the  strength  in   slightly   missing   my    foothold 
of  the  battery  and  size  of  the  wire,  upon  the  window-sill. 
Thus,  I  ascertained  by  calculation,  I  sent   ten    thousand   dollars  to 
that,  with  a  conductor  the  diame-  agents  in  Geneva,  directing  them 
ter  of  a  lightning-rod,  and  a  battery  to  search  diligently  fo;*  tlie  old  man. 
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They  were  ordered,  should  the  peating  my  father's  words,  "in  \g 
search  prove  successful,  to  deliver  norance  of  the  world.  Make  him 
to  him  the  money  and  the  letter  a  hardy  mountaineer,  so  that  when 
accompanying  it.  Six  months  af-  I  come  to  claim  him  in  a  dozen 
terwards  I  received  an  answer  from  years,  I  may  find  him  well  devel- 
the  old  man  himself.  The  disclo-  oped  in  his  frame,  with  his  mind 
sures  he  made  startled  me.  I  can  untarnished  by ^ the  vices  of  man- 
condense  them  into  the  following  kind.  As  I  prosper  I  wilt  send 
brief  account: — There  once,  fell  provisions  and  clothing;  and  in  the 
into  the  ravin o,  an  immense  ava-  end  reward  you  beyond  your  hopes." 
lanche  from  the  precipice  over-  The  letter  then  went  on  to  recount 
hanging  the  old  man's  hut.  It  was  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  up 
in  mid  summer,  and  yet  it  required  to  the  time  of  ray  escape  from  the 
a  month  for  the  fragments  of  ice  to  ravine.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
melt,  and  be  poured  in  cataracts  my  father  arrived  to  find  that  I 
down  th^  fissures.  The  old  man  also  was  lost  to  him  forever;  and 
and  his  hut  were  buried  by  this  to  save  the  old  goatherd  from  a 
avalanche;  and  he  labored  a  long  miserable  death.  My  agents  had 
time  in  cutting  himself  a  way  out,  found  hiry  in  a  hospital,  for  in- 
Tlie  second  day  of  his  labor  he  di.s-  curable  diseases,  not  far  from  Mu- 
covered,in  a  thick  stratum  of  ^now,  nich.  He  had  been  regularly  sup- 
a  man  and  a  child.  They  were  plied  with  money  by  my  father, 
completely  embedded,  and  in  a  who  had  married  again,  and  was 
state  of  torpor.  Ailer  extricating,  living  near  Prague.  I  had  a  sister  I 
Le  carried  tiiem  into  his  hut,  wliere.  Enough!  I  felt  that  my  past 
through  the  means  of  heat  proper-  had  been  in  vain — my  whole  life 
ly  applied,  he  restored  them  both  one  grand  mistake  1  I  hastened 
to  const 'ioupnesA.  Tlie  man  was  my  back  to  Europe,  and  sought  out  my 
father,  and  the  child  was — niyself!  old  tyrant  of  the  ravine,  and  learn- 
I  had  around  ray  neck  the  Silhou-  ed  further  from  him,  that  my  father, 
ette,  which  I  now  wehr.  The  old  Herr  Hoffman,  was  on  the  ])oint  of 
man  removed  it  and  kept  it  con-  emigrating  to  America,  influenced 
cealed,  until  he  restored  it  to  me,  by  the  belief  that  I  had  met  with 
as  I  have  already  narrated.  So  great  success  in  some  business. — 
soon  as  my  father  had  collected  his  Ilis  second  wife  had  been  dead  for 
thoughts,  he  anxiously  told  the  some  time,  and  my  half-sister  was 
goatherd,  that  his  wife  must  also  considered  beautiful  and  of  an  age 
be  somewhere  in  the  avalanche,  to  marry.  Here  was  a  future  opeu- 
"With  their  united  labor  they  re-  ed  for  me!  I  would  now  reveal  to 
commenced  the  search,  and  never  the  world  arcana  which  should 
relaxed,  until,  when  the  ice  all  dis-  force  the  men  of  science  to  do  me 
appeared,the  awful  truth  came  upon  homage.  I  would  shvnver  wealth 
them,  that  the  unhappy  lady  had  upon  my  sister;  she  should  be  en- 
been  washed  by  the  torrents  of  veloped  in  a  halo  of  fame;  she 
melted  snow  into  some  one  of  the  should  be  the  bride  of  the  first 
chasms.  Passionate  and  bitter  Prince  in  the  world, 
was  my  father's  grief.  He  remain-  But,  oh  Maxwell,  what  a  recoil ! 
ed  some  time  longer  in  the  ra-  I  fell  like  an  extinguished  rocket, 
vine,  and  then  took  his  departure,  In  an  instant  I  became  an  enven- 
leaving  me  with  the  goatherd,  ui)on  omed  serpent — a  demon ;  for  a  hor- 
the  following  conditions:  **  Rear  up  rible  scandal  met  me  as  I  hastened 
my  boy,'-  ran  old  man's  letter,  re-  to  my  fether's  house — a  report  that 
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my  sister  had  ,been  deceived —  haiid  in  ray  liat,  I  thought  my 
ruined  by  one  Adolf  Winther,  the  abetting  demon  had  placed  it  there, 
son  of  a  wealthy  banker.  It  was  for  some  subtle  purpose,  and,  there- 
whispered  to  me,  that  as  a  ruse  he  fore,  I  preserved  it  in  an  anatomi- 
consented,  at  his  father's   sugges-  cal  jar. 

tion,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  ume,  I  know  not  what  became  of  my 
but  that  he  designed  soon  to  wed  father.  I  never  saw  him  more, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Baron.  After  examining  various  plans 
They  sneeringly  pointed  out  my  which  I  proposed  to  myself  for  car- 
sister  to  me.  She  was  walking  rying  out  this  design,  I  selected  sor- 
with  a  child  upon  her  ann  !  eery — at  least  what  would  appear 

I  hoard  no  more.  That  very  day  to  be  sorcery — as  the  most  likely 
I  reconnoitered  the  banker's  house,  to  secure  success.  You  have  wit- 
I  saw  him  through  the  open  win-  nessed  the  result,  and  it  only  re- 
dow  of  his  study.  With  a  single  mains  for  me  to  explain  the  me- 
bound  I  sprang  into  the  middle  of  chanism  of  the  mysterious  voice, 
the  apartment,  with  my  hand  upon  This  phenomenon  was  produced 
the  handle  of  my  knife  Herr  through  the  agency  of  a  galvanio 
Winther,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  speaking  trumpet.  I  have  already 
threw  his  head  back  over  the  top  mentioned  to  you  that  the  tone  of 
of  his  chair.  I  had  thought  to  this  instruraentNvas  in  a  direct  ratio 
stab  him,  but  my  purpose  was  in-  with  the  size  of  the  wire,  and  the 
stinctively  changed  by  this  position  strength  of  the  battery.  But  it 
of  his  head.  I — but  why  enter  into  was  clumsy,  and  altogether  too 
details?  You  know  well  enough  ponderous.  Thereupon  I  set  to 
that  the  man  was  murdered,  and  work,  and  constructed  an  instru- 
ricblydid  the  villain  deserve  hisfate.  ment  upon  the  converse  of  the 
How  I  escaped  detection,  it  is  im-  above-mentioned  fact,  so  that  the 
possible  to  guess.  Before  that  day  diminution  of  tone  should  be  in 
had  passed,  I  slew  Bertha  and  her  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
child.  In  the  struggle,  her  right  wire,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  bat- 
hand  was  stricken  otf,  and  aociden-  tery.  Here  I  brought  into  requi- 
tally  dropt  into  my  hat,  which  had  sition  W^alloston's  invisible  plati- 
fallen  upon  the  ground.  I  recov-  num  wire.  The  tenuity  to  which  I 
ered  the  bat,  placed  it  on  my  head,  drew  out  this  metal,  went  far  be- 
and  without  being  aware  of  what  it  yond  the  tenuity  attained  in  the 
contained,  hastily  made  my  escape,  experiments  of  the  English  philoso- 
I  had  first,  however,  taken  from  the  pher.  Ho  produced  wires  the 
poor  girl's  neck  a  common  paste-  thirty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
board  Silhouette,  and,  while  putting  in  diameter,  while  mine  were  still 
it  into  a  side  pocket,  I  forgot  to  se-  smaller,  as  I  oould  easily  tell  by 
cure  my  knife.  Upon  this  Silhou-  my  instrument.  For  the  genera- 
ette  there  was  written  in  pencil : —  tion  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  I  selected 
A  token  of  love  from  Bertha  to  the  Voltaic  pile.  Instead,  however, 
Adolf.  This  confirmed  all  my  sus-  of  flat  disks,  I  used  small  cups,  with 
picions.  the   bottoms  removed,  fitting  one 

Mv  task  was  not  finished.  Adolf  into  the  other,  so  that  the  series 
W^inther  yet  lived.  As  I  entered  formed  a  flexible  tube,  which  al- 
the  city,  I  devised  a  more  exqui-  ways  extended  from  my  wrist  up, 
site  vengeance  than  could  be  found  under  the  right  coat  sleeve,  to  with- 
in blood — I  determined  to  assassi-  in  a  short  distance  of  ray  mouth, 
nate  his  mind.    When  I  found  the  In  order  to  produce  audible  sounds 
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with  ibis  apparatus,  I  had  to  speak  lish  language,  supposing  of  coui'se 

-with  all  the  vocal  strength  I  could  that  there  was  no  one  present  ca- 

command.     The  effect  was  marvel-  pable   of    undei'standing   you.      I 

louts.  Every  word  that  passed  along  heard     you     appoint    Wednesday 

the  invisible  wire  caused  it  to  float  night  for  your  last  meeting,  and  I 

about  in  the  air  like  a  feather.  You  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it, 

little  thought  that  those  mild  pen-  to  make  myself  known.     You  saw 

sive  tones  which  fell  upon  your  ear,  how  a<lmirably  I  effected  this  by 

were  uttered  with  the  force  of  an  the  nitrate  of  strontia. 

Indian  war-whoop.  Wintber  nearly  The  invisible  wire  is  still  dang- 

detected  me  once,  by  the  mouth-  ling  from  the  square  opening  in  the 

piece  slipping  from  my  lips.  ceiling,  just  outside  of  your  door. 

My  plan  was,  as  you  no  doubt  It  caught  in  something  while  I 
perceived,  to  impress  Wintber  with  was  making  my  escape  through  the 
the  belief  that  he  was  the  victim  of  house-top;  possibly  it  may  perplex 
hallucination.  But  I  went  beyond  some  one  yet. 
this  IB  my  design.  I  had  become  An  officious  student  struck  up 
wearied  of  this  world,  and  wished  his  arm,  and  he  failed  to  kill  me. 
to  leave  it.  I,  therefore,  determin-  They  will  not  balk  his  aim  to-mor- 
ed  to  make  Winther  the  agent  of  row. 
my  own  destruction,  in  the  su])po-  — 
sition  that  an  act  of  homicide  I  remained  in  Giessen  many 
would  weigh  heavily  upon  his  mouths  after  I  had  read  the  fore- 
loaded  conscience,  and  increase  going  manuscripts.  Before  ray  de- 
his  wretchedness.  You  are  ac-  parture,  I  attended  the  nuptials  of 
quaiDted  with  the  manner  of  my  Franz  and  Betschen,  and  saw  tliem 
proceeding.  I  pricked  his  con-  cosily  established  upon  a  lucrative 
science  with  the  announcement  farm  near  the  hamlet  of  Dudenshof. 
that  I  was  the  assassin  of  Bertha;  May  they  be  happy  to  the  end  of 
and  fed  his  rancor  with  jeering  al-  their  lives,  and  transmit  to  their 
lusions  to  his  father.  Sometimes  I  posterity  the  example  of  a  probity 
varied  my  experiments  with  the  in-  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  terri- 
visible  wire.  Once  I  passed  it  ble  events  they  hfid  witnessed. 
through  into  his  chamber  from  Strange!  that  the  most  disas- 
above,  (the  occupant  of  the  attic  trous  disturbances  should  usuaily 
over  his  apartment  being  in  my  originate  in  some  trifling  aberra- 
pay,)  and  when  the  wire  brushed  tion — so  trifling  as  often  to  be  lost 
across  his  face,  and  he  was  perplex-  in  the  importance  of  its  consequen- 
ed  and  held  it  between  fore-finger  ces,  until  harmony  is  restored  by 
and  thumb,  I  suddenly  brought  it  some  cause  equally  trivial.  Free 
in  connection  wilji  a  powerful  bat-  the  moral  and  physical  world  from- 
tery,  and  it  was  instantly  heated  to  violent  commotions,  and  the  masses 
a  white  heat.  will  fall  into  the  grossest  infi<l€lity. 

I  heard  every  word  of  your  con-  Man  recognizes  and  acknowledges 

versation   in   the   caf6.      You  all  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  only  in 

spoke  very  distinctly  in  the  Eng-  the  Mysterious  and  the  Startling. 
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THE    POETS,    AND    POETRY    OF   THB    SOUTfl.  ^, 

NO.     I. 
THE    MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS    OF   WM.    GILMORE   SIMMS.* 

We  believe  much   of  the  criti-  What  newspaper  would  dare  to  in* 

cism  in   this  country,   to  be  irre-  suit  the  public  with  a  prospectus, 

deeniably    corrupt.      Cliqueism  is  whose  conductor  had  not  secured 

the  curse  of  our   literature.     The  before-hand,   the   usual    establish- 

land  is  divided  into  literary,  as  well  ment  consisting  of  poet,  tale-writ€r, 

as  political  sections,  each  with  its  and  critic.     The  poet  indites  fervid 

candidate   for  popular  favor,   and  sonnets   to   his   mistress,  the  tale- 

,      his  faithful   disciples  and  imitators,  writer  fabricates  a  sweet  histoiy  of 

blowinor  brazen  trumpets,  and  shout-  bliirhted  affections,  and  the  critic — 

ing  Stentorian  Paeans.  reviews    them    both.      From    the 

As  for  our  brethren  at  the  North,  lowest,  to  the  highest  grade  of 
every  sixth  man  is  a  poet,  a  novel-  letters,  the  same  ingenious  and 
.  ist,  a  metaphysician,  or  a  politico  candid  system  prevails.  Every 
social  philosopher,  with  a  special  clique  has  its  own  particular  altar, 
mission  addressed  to  him  person-  upon  whicjh  incense  is  burnt  to 
ally,  and  a  Great  Work  he  alone  some  God,  great  or  small.  The 
can  accomplish.  There,  everybody  faith  in  this  Deity,  not  unfrequent- 
rushes  into  print.  Literary  week-  ly,  amounts  to  fanaticism.  In  his 
lies  and  periodicals  monthly,  bi-  line,  he  is  the  sole  representative 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  arrest,  and  of  American  genius,  and  any  claim 
embalm  for  a  season,  the  impetu-  to  rivalry  is  impious,  and  absurd, 
ous  inspirations  of  the  neighbor-  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  his  cla- 
hood.  The  publisher  is  compelled  quers  is  to  overwhelm  all  opposi- 
te be  haughty,  and  reticent,  other-  tion,  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
wise,  he  would  be  buried  alive  under  applause.  There  must.be  no  inva- 
.  a  mountain  of  'manuscripts.  A  sion  of  his  Olympus,  no  question  of 
prominent  member  of  the  "guild,"  his  paramount  prerogative.  Now 
informs  us  that  out  of  fifty  nov-  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  position  of 
els,  sent  him  for  examination,  he  the  author  who  has  ventured  to  be 
will  probably  accept  about — one.  independent,  and  self-reliant,  who 
Compare  this  statement  with  the  trusting  solely  to  his  unaided  intel- 
cumber  of  works  belonging  to  the  lect,  and  resources,  has  scorned  to 
class  mis-called  "light-reading,"  surrender  his  free  agency,  and  pros- 
which  issue  annually  from  the  titute  his  gifts  to  the  dictation  of 
press,  and  we  will  observe  how  cliques.  His  position  is  one  of 
marvellous  is  the  general  aptitude  outlawry.  Whatever  his  merits, 
for  fiction.  he  is  subjected  to  studied  neglect, 

William  Godwin,    looked  upon  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  patient 

the   world    as   separated   into  two  toil,  and  by  sheer  energy  of  will, 

great  divisions,  the  men  who  write  and    downright   masterful    ability, 

hooka,  and  the  men  who  do  not. —  that  through  obloquy,  and  secret 

We  all  write  books  in  America,  malignant  opposition,  despite  the 

*  Poems,  Descriptive,  Draviatic,  Lcgaidaryy  and  Contemplative^  by  Wm,  Gdmort 
Simms.     John  Russell,  Charleston. 
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cold   praise,   that    is    worse  than  remarkable  readiness — this  faculty 

blarae,  and  the  callous  indifference  of  improvisation — as  we  may  term 
of  ignorant  contempt,  he  coerces  it — has  originated  the  serious  fault 
regard,  and  wrings  from  reluctant  of  Mr.  Simms'  style,  an  exceeding 
eu?y  and  shallow  scorn,  the  ac-  diffuseness — which  we  beg  the 
inowledgraent  of  those  endow-  reader,  however,  to  remark,  is  in 
ments,  which  in  a  more  pliable  and  this  instance,  the  very  reverse  of 
less  honest  man,  would  long  be-  weakness.  No  one  penetrates  with 
fore  have  been  associated  with  more  unerring  sagacity  than  he,  to 
mean  alliances,  and  the  shuffling  the  inmost  roots  of  a  subject,  no 
expedients  of  jobbers,  and  charla-  one  holds  more  clearly  in  view  its 
tans.  But  the  effect  of  a  war  like  prominent  points,  and  relationships, 
this,  life-long  and  harrassing,  is  but  ramifying  from  all  these  points, 
often  most  disastrous.  Apart  from  connected  with  all  these  relation- 
mere  physical  results,  its  tendency  ships,  are  a  hundred  suggestive  out- 
is  to  embitter  the  noblest  mind,  and  growths,  which,  to  his  keen,  active, 
to  render  it  misanthropical,  and  and  somewhat  metaphysical  per- 
distrustful,  or  to  provoke  a  deter-  ception,  are  too  full  of  grave  mat- 
mined  self-assertion,  which  may  ter,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
sometimes  repel  sincere  sympathy.  This  exhaustive,  "cyclical  mode"  of 
Who  IS  answerable  for  this?  Ge-  discussion,  is  doubtless  tedious  to 
nius  is  tenacious  of  its  rights,  "and  the  mere  reader;  to  the  student — 
hath  a  mounting  devil  in  its  blood,"  if  the  topic  be  one  of  philosophi- 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  de-  cal  bearings — it  is  not  without  its 
preciate  its  lawful  successes.  attractions. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  to  which  But  notwithstanding:  his  mani- 
these  remarks  are  applicable,  it  is  fold  claims  to  consideration,  Mr. 
that  of  the  distinguished  author,  Simms'  rugged  independence  of  na- 
whose  poems  we  have  under  re-  ture — liis  disdainful  avoidance  of, 
view.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  the  common  road  to  literary  pre- 
has  been  before  the  public  as  a  ferment,  for  a  long  time  postponed 
contributor  to  almost  every  depart-  the  due  estimate  of  his  powers  and 
ment  of  letters.  In  fiction,  histo-  performances.  Yet,  at  last  he  has 
rical,  or  purely  imaginative,  in  criti-  met  with  his  reward.  His  present 
cism  of  every  kind  and  degree,  position  as  a  writer — his  national 
from  the  piquant  newspaper  notice  position,  we  mean — for  to  mere 
to  the  profound  analysis  of  Ilamlet,  local  repute,  we  presume  him  to  be 
in  the  delicate  labor  of  annotation,  at  this  late  day,  indifferent — is  of 
in  essays  upon  every  variety  of  the  most  honorable  kind.  And  his 
topic,  and  especially  upon  the  en-  reputation  is  likely  to  be  accumu- 
grossing  topic  of  Southern  slavery,  lative.  Founded  upon  works  of 
IB  the  editorship  of  reviews  and  substantial  merit,  whose  vigorous 
journals,  in  history  proper,  even  in  and  healthy  spirit  is  in  singular 
geography,  he  has  worked  with  contrast  with  the  morbid  and  sub- 
singular  energy  and  success.  No  jective  tone,  adopted  by  some  of 
American  writer  has  covered  so  his  contemporaries,  it  must,  by  a 
extensive  a  ground.  His  versatility  logical  necessity,  survive  the  canons 
and  facile  command  of  resources  of  false  taste,  and  the  temporary 
are  astonishing.  Indeed,  in  copi-  misapprehension  of  Art,  w^hich  we 
ousness  of  thought,  and  instanta-  fear,  Jie  at  the  bottom  of  too  many 
neous  grasp  of  expression,  we  have  of  the  critical  dicta  of  the  Age, 
not  met  his  superior.     Perhaps  this  In  what  we  have  to  say  of  Mr. 
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Simms' poetry,  we  shall  reverse  the  thur,"  or  any  other  of  the  Laa- 

usual  critical  order,  and  commence  reate's   masterly   compositions    in 

with  the  analysis  of  his  minor  po-  this  sort  of  verse,  and  he  will  he 

eras  first.     Of  these,  the  character-  amazed  at  the  difference  in  struc- 

istics  are,   richness   and   force    of  ture  and  harmony — the  rude,  and 

thought,  afiluence  of  expression,  a  often  harsh  and  ineffective  mechan- 

versatile  range  and  breaclth  of  sym-  ism  of  Cowper  and  Pollock,  con- 

pathy,  a   comprehensive   imagina-  trasted   with   the  grace,  ease  and 

tion,  at  times  delicately  suggestive,  majesty  which  distinguish  the  pro- 

subtly    metaphysical,    and    again,  ductions  of  the  two   other   poets, 

bold,  rugged,  and  original.     In  the  and  which  in  Milton  is  the  more 

latter  mood,  his  style  continually  marvellous,  because  of  the  freouent 

reminds    us    of    the    Elizabethan  tortuous  involutions  of  his  style. 

Dramatists.     Its  rough   directness        In  "  Southern  Passages  and 

of  diction,  its  abrupt  audacity  and  Pictures,"  the  author  is  chiefly  re- 
defiance  of  conventional  trammels,  vealed  to  us  in  his  earnest  worship 
its  compressed  vigor,  whereby  (as  of  Nature.  He  carries  us  to  the 
in  some  of  his  sonnets,)  a  single  green  savannahs,  the  solemn  pine 
phrase  or  line  is  wrought  into  pic-  forests,  the  gloomy  swamps,  and 
turesque  unity  and  completeness  of  the  slow,  deep  shadowed  rivers  of 
effect,  these  carry  us  back  to  the  the  Carolina  lowlands,  or,  when  in. 
pages  of  Marlow,  and  Decker,  and  gayer  mood,  he  transports  us  to 
Ford,  and  Webster,  that  host  of  the  mountains,  and  the  livelier  as- 
great  writei*s  (almost  contempora-  pects  of  "brawling  brook,"  and  im- 
ry,)  who,  whatever  might  have  been  petuous  cataract.  The  glory  of 
their  individual  idiosyncracies,  were  Southern  scenery  in  the  spring- 
wonderfully  alike  in  freedom  of  time  was  never  more  impressively 
conception,  and  a  quick7lightning-  described  than  in  the  following  pas- 
like vehemence  of  language,through  sage,  glowing  with  imaginative  vi- 
which  the  ideas  flame  up  like  sen-  tality,  which  is  part  of  a  poem  call- 
tien  t  thi  ngs.  ed  "  The  Traveler's  Rest : " 

But  let  us  come  to  particulars. 
Mr.  Simms'  blank  verse,  of  all  that  "  It  were  sure  a  sin 

he  has  composed  in  prose  or  poetry,  ^  "tk^t  ^slIl-T^"'  "^^^^  "'''*  ^^  ^*^" 

seems  alone  to  have  received  care-  By  the^'matoraal  bounty  is  set  forth, 

ful  and  studious  elaboration.      It  is  As  for  a  bridal,  with  a  jcwelJ'd  pomp 

no  diflScult  matter  to   arrange    five  ^^  flowers  in  blue  enamel — lustrous  hues 

smooth    iambuses   into   unrhymed  Brightening  upon  theirbosoms  like  sweet 

couplets,  but  a  really  artistic  man-  Caug^Jromdh^olving  routes,  aHkestai 

agement    of  blank    verse,  with  its  Rends  icith  his  ruddy  shafts  their  violet 
variety   of  caesural  and  secondary  ^obcs — 

pauses,  its  complex  and  delicate  de-  ^'^^*'"  gay   vines   stretching  o'er    the 

J     •     i.1-     J*  "i*         /•  i  streamlet  8  breast, 

mands  m  the  disposition  of  accents,  lj^^  the  opposing  pines,  and  ait^h  the 
and  the  subtle   comprehension  of  space 

quantity   requisite   to    its    develop-  Between  with  a  bright  canopy  of  charms, 

mentis  among  the   last   results   of  Whose  very  least  attraction  wears  a  look 

study   and   experience.      Let    the  Of  hfe^^andjrag^^^^^^ 

reader  compare  the  versification  in  As  spread  for  march  of  Princess  of  the 

"  Paradise   Lost,"   to  that  of  Pol-  East, 

lock's  "Course  of  Time,"  or  let  him  With  gems   of  living  lustre— ravishing 

peruse  a  page  of  "The  Task,"  and  of  puqde,  as  if  blood^ipped  in  the 
then  turn  to  Tennyson's  "  King  Ar-  wounds 
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Of  Hyacinthus,  him  Apollo  loved.  Spent  by  this  brooklet !   Ah  !  the  dreams 
And  fllcw    through   loving :    now   when  they  brought 

over  all,  Of  other  hopea,  and  beings — the  sweet 
The  viewless  nymphs  that  tend  upon  the  truths 

streams,  That  still  subdued  the  heart  to  patient- 
And  watch  the  upward  growth  of  April  ness, 

flowers,  And  made  all  flexible  to  the  youthful  will 

Wave  ever,  with  a  hand  that  knows  not  That  else  had  been  most  passionate,  and 

atint,  rash. 

Yet  jjoffers  no  rebuke  for  profligate  waste,  I  know  the  toils  that  gather  on  my  path, 

Their  aromatic  censers,  'till  we  breathe  And  I  will  grapple  them  with  a  strength 
WUh  difficult  ddight. — not  now  to  gloom  that  shows 

With  feeble  cares,  and  individual  doubts  A  love  for  the  encounter,  not  the  less 

Of  cloud  to-morrow."  For  hours  thus  wasted  in  the  solitude, 

******  And  fancies  born  of  dreams — ^and  \  will 
*'  How  a^ratefuLgrowB  the  Shade ! — ^mix-  not  more 

ed  shade  of  trees,  Impair  the  resolute  courage  of  my  heart, 

And  clouds  tbat  drifting  o*er  the  sun's  Wrestling  with  toil  in  conflicts    of  the 

red  path,  race, 

Curtain   his  awful  brows! — Ascend  yon  If  still  in  pauses  of  the  fight  I  dream 

hill  Of  this   dear    idlesse — gazing    on   that 
And  we  behold  the  valley  from  whoso  brook 

breast.  So  sweet  in  shade,  thus  singing  on  its 
Flows  the  sweet  brooklet.     Yon  embla-  way 

zored  pine  Like  same  dear  child  all  thoughtless  as  it 
Marks  the  abrupt  transition  to  the  shade,  goes  ^ 

Where   welling  from   the   brookside,  it  From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and — is  lost, 

steals  forth, 
A  wiee  teifhoul  a  form.     Through  grassy         ^ti-phe  Lost  Pleiad  "has  been 

It  watd^s  on  unseen,  and  seems  no  mor^  J"f  7  admired  for  delicacy  of  feeling 

Than  their  own  glitter;  yet  behold  it  now,  and  fancy,  and  harmonious  flow  ot 

Where  jelling  llirough  its  green  sprout  it  expression, 

bounds  forth 

Capririous,  as  if  doubtful  where  to  flow —  ^,  Gone  !  Gone  ! 

A  pah  white  strcak^a  glittenng  as  it  q^,  ^^;^^  ^^;^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

/>    w^^'        .       If  /       ^11  The  mariner  who  hold  his  course  alone 

^  '^'J^emi/^wg'  moonbow  through  ^^  ^^^  Atlantic  through  the  weary  night, 

the  woods.  When  the  stars  turn  to  watchers,  and  do 

The  delicate  spiritual  beauty  of  sleep, 

the  comparison  in  the  last  two  lines  ^^^}\  ^V'^*"'"  ,T  •''''  ^  -  *,.f  n^h, 

*         ,,         Tx  •     •     ^i."  With  the  sweet  loving  ecrtavniy  of  light 

IS  unsurpassable.     It  is  in  this  con-  p^,^  ^y^^„,„^  ^  ^j^  ^^  ^y^  ^f  the  deep:' 
centrated  word-painting,  when  the  ••»•*• 

Poet  dips  his  pencil  in  the  very  «Ah!  still  the  strain 

colors     of    nature's    life,    that    the  Of  wailing  sweetness  fills  the  saddening 

Beautiful,  yielding  as  it  were,  to  the  _,    ^1^^'    ^      ,         .     .     ,   .^     .^ 

.     •   1  ^     V  xi        •  •         1  The  sistcr-stars  lamenting  m  their  para 

insight    of    the    impassioned    WOr-  That  one  of  the  selectest  ones  must  die : 

shipper,  lifts  the  vail    from   her  se-  Must  vanish  when  most  lovely   from  the 

eret  sanctities  and  endows  us  with  rest! 

ffiimrvpes  of  the  divine  radiance—  ^^^ '  Jf^^  «^«^  ^^"« '  the  destiny ! 

«xi    •!•    i_i^  xi    ^  A.\.  Even  Rapture  s  song  hath  evermore  a  ^^ 

the  light  that  never  was  on  earth,  qj  ^^^^^^  ^^j^  f^j^  ^^^  ^i^;t/y  gaive : 

or  sed.  The  hope  most  precious  is  the  soonest 

Scarcely    inferior    to    the  lost, 

above,    is  the   conclusion   of  "The  The  floww  most  sweet  is  first  to  feel  the 

Brooklet"    which    illustrates    the  ^^  lll\^^  short-lived  things  the  lovdi- 
same  phase  of  descriptive  power,  est? 

and    is    rounded   bv    a  "thouo-ht  of  And  like  the  pale  star  shooting  down  the 

nefiiiisir  swpptn^ss*  ^^yi 

^  '  Look  tfiey  not  ever  brightest  as  they  fly 

**  Ah!  the  delicious  sadness  of  the  hours  Prom  the  lone  sphere  they  blest? 


tone 
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Very  different  in  spirit  and  ut- 
terance are  the  glowing  verses 
which  follow,  where  the  thought 
seems  struggling  to  burst  from  the 
^  conventional  limits  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  the  sonnet 


I. 

"  The  grave  but  ends  the  struggle !    Fol- 
lows then 
The   triumph,   which  superior  to  the 
doom 
Grows  loveliest,  and  looks  best  to  mortal 
men 
Purple  in  beaiity,  tmcering  o*er  the  tomb! 
Oh !  with  the  stoppage  of  the  impulsive 
tide 
That  vexed  the  impatient  heart  with 

needful  strife. 
That  soul  that  is  Hope's  living  leaps 
to  life, 
And  shakes  her  fragrant  plumage  far  and 

wide  ! 
Eyes  follow  then  in  worship  which  but 
late 
Frowned  in  defiance  : — and  the  timor- 
ous herdf 
TIuU  sleekly  loait-edfor  another's  word. 
Grow   bold   at  last    to    bring — obeying 
Fate — 
The   tribute   of  their  praise,  but  late 
denied, 
Tribute  of  homage  which  is  sometimes — 
hate, 

II. 

Thus  Glory  hath  her  being !     Thus  she 
stands 
Star-crowned,  a  high  divinity  of  woe: 
Her  temples  fill,  her  columns  crown  all 
lands, 
Where  lofty  attribute  is  known  below. 
For  her  the  smokes  ascend,  the  waters 
flow. 
The  grave  foregoes  his  prey,  the  soul 
goes  free; 
The  grey  rock  gives  out  music, — ^hearth- 
stones grow 
To  temples  at  her  word, — her  footprints 
see! 
On    ruins   that   are   thus   made   holiest 
shrines, 
Where  Love  may  win  devotion,  and 
the  heart 
That  with  the  fire  of  Genius  inly  pines, 
May  find  the  guidance  of  a  kindred 
art,— 
And  from  the  branch  of  that  eternal  tree. 
Pluck  fruits  at  once  of  deaths  and  immor- 
tality? 

-As  an  example  of  simplici- 
ty and  tender  warmth  of  fancy  the 


"First  Dream  of  Love*'  is  exqui- 
sitely sweet!  There  is  a  complete- 
ness about  this  charming  lyric,  a 
** finely-cut,  cameo-like  purity  and 
grace,"  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
sensibilities.  We  quote  one  of  the 
stanzas. 

**  Soft,  oh !  how  softly  sleeping, 

Shadowed  by  beauty  she  lies, 
Dreams  as  of  rapture  creeping, 

Smile  by  smile  over  her  eyes  ? 
Lips,  oh  !  how  sweetly  parting, 

As  if  tlm  delight  between, 
WitJi  Us  own  warm  pulses  starting. 

Strove  to  go  forth  and  be  seenJ" 

In  one  of  a  series  of  Son- 


nets on  "The  caprice  of  the  Sensi- 
bilities," occur  these  striking  lines; 
they  refer  to  "love's  true  sorrows:" 

"  Her*s  are  the  worst  of  fortune,  since 
they  grow. 

From  the  excessive  exquisite  in  life, 
She  perils  in  the  field  of  human  strife, 

The  sensibilities — the  hopes  that  flow 
Fro^  those  superior  fountains  of  the  -onl, 

W/iere  all  is  but  a  dying,  and  a  birth, 
A  resurrection,  and  a  saeri^flce." 

-Autumn,  with    the   pictur- 


esque perception  of  true  iin agina- 
tive art,  is  thus  embodied,  and  nia»le 
visible — 

"  She  is  doomed ! 
Survivor  of  a  race  that  loft  no  heirs. 
And  she  the  mourner  of  ike  Beauiifu), 
Whose  treasure  in  the  past  to  which  she 

glides. 
Was  but  a  bright  decay,  apcrishing  bloom, 
The  bounty  of  a  love  whose  dearest  gifts 
Best  show  in  desol^ion." 

-The  "triumphant  strain"  of 


that  hundred-voiced   Minstrel,  the 
mocking  bird,  is  described  as, 

"  Matchless  in  unmeasured  might. 
As  if  bom  of  maddened  brain,  ^ 
Ecstasied  with  deep  dclight.^^ 

■The  following  well  portrays 


the  "Approach  of  Summer;" 

"  What  legions  of  bright  angels,  far  and 

wide, 
Have  sped,  that  earth   should  waken  np 

in  pride ; 
A  single  breath — one  short,  sweet  night — 

the  moon 
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Of  April,  only  watching  tbroOj^h  its  noon ;  Edge    of    the    Swamp,"    we    shall 

And  ^ith  the  dawn,  how  wondrous  was  ^^^y^^  entire.     Crabb  neve*  oom- 

Thai'haiLd The  sun  from  thousand  plains  posed  anything  more  Sternly  real- * 

below;  istic,  and  yet  it  is  hfted  from  the 

With  gong,  though  faint,  how  sweet!  and  level   of  mere   literalness,   (which   ^ 

scents  so  rare,  Crabb's  poems  seldom  are.)  by  the 

As  if  the  iiowers  were  wedded  to  the  Atr.  •  •      F>  1,1    .  u:  u      "1 

•^      ^  imagmative  subtlety  which  gener- 
There  is  a  remarkable  "echo  alizes  in  the  midst  of  details : 

of  sound  to  sense,"  and  a  very  fine  „  .^. 

image    introduced,    (observe    the       ^^LUf  '^'''        '"'''  '"  '''"'™'' 

lines  italicised)  in  this  passage  from  with   wondrous   wealth  of  beauty  and 

some  irregular  verses  on  "Seaside  achami 

Solitude :"  ^°^  '^'®  ^^^  fancy,  hath   the  gloomiest 

look, 

"How  with  a  silent  sadness  do  I  love,  And  awes  with  strange  repulsion.  There, 
When  night   winds    all    unfettered    fly  the  bird 

abroad,  Sings  never  merrily  in  the  sombre  trees, 

And  the  pale  moon  in  peerless  car  above,  That  seem  to  have  never  known  a  term 
Moees  anveard  like  gome  melancholy  God,  of  youth, 

Ir  every  sadness  of  sublimity ,  Their  young  leaves  all  being  blighted.  A 
Bemoaning  the  great  state  which  makes  him  rank  growth 

lofig  Spreads  venomously  round  with  power  to 

How  do  I  love  to  watch  above  the  deep."  taint. 

And  blistering  dews  await  the  thought- 


-"  Immortality,"  a  poem  in  less  hand 


twenty  stanzas,  (and  in  verbal  elabo-  ^h*^  ^"^^^y P»^^»  ^^«  thicket ;— Cj-press- 

ration  and  finish  the  most  faultless  Each  a  great  ghastly  giant,  eld,  and  gray, 

of  the  authors  miscellaneous  pieces)  Stride  o'er  the  dusk  dank  tract,— with 

recalls  the  intensity,  the  wildness,  buttresses 

the  accumulative  wealth  of  imagery  Spread  round,  apart,  not  seeming  to  sus- 

Which  dazzle  us  in  Shelley,  with   a  yet  Sd  by  secret  twines,  that  under. 

touch  ot  the  quaint  sensuousnesa  ot  neath 

Spenser.  Blend  with  each  arching  trunk.     Fantas- 
tic vines 

"'Beside  me  in  a  dream  of  the  deep  night.  That  swing  like  monstrous  serpents  in  the 

Cnsummoncdjbutin  loveliness  arrayed,  sun 

Stood  a  warm,  blue-eyed  maid ;  Bind  top  to  top,  until  the  encircling  trees 

*         ♦         *         *         the  bloom  Group  all  in  close  embrace.     Vast  skele- 
Of  her  eternal  beauty,  from  my  sight,  tons 

Dispelled  the  midnight  gloom —  Of  forests,  that  have  perished  ages  gone, 

"  The  living  speech  upon  her  lips  in  fire,  Moulder  in  mighty  masses  on  the  plain ; 

Rose  bwelliog  like  a  «oul — while  in  her  Now  buried  in   some  dark,  and  mystic 

eye  tarn. 

The  trut^i  that  blossoms  with  divinity  Or  sprawled   above  it,  resting  on  great 
Bayed  out  with  golden  brightness,  and  arms, 

awoke  And  making  for  the  opossum,  and  the 
Within  my  heart  a  pulse  of  new  desire,  fox, 

That  burst  each  ancient  yoke.  Bridges  that  help  them  as  they  roam  by 

Mfpi       .  night. 

"Then  in  my  rapture  I  had  lain  my  head.  Alternate  stream,  and  lake  between  the 
Upon  the  soft  swell  of  that  happy  round,  banks 

That  rose    up     like  a    white    celestial  Glimmer  in   doubtful  light;  smooth,  si- 
mound—  lent,  dark. 

As  saying— ♦'  bring  your  gifts  to  this  one  They  tell  not  what  they  harbor ;  but  be- 
shrine ;  ware  • 

But  that  her  brow's  clear  will  soon  ban-  Lest  rising  to  the  tree    on  which  you 
ished  stand, 

The  fond  resolve  from  mine."  You   sudden   see     the    moccasin   snake 

heave  up 
^I'he     poem      called     "The  His  yellow  shining  belly,  and  flat  head 
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Of  burnished  copper.  Stretched  at  length 

bel^old 
Where  yonder   Cayman   in   his  natural 

home, 
The  mammoth  lizzard,  all  his  armour  on, 
Slumbers  half  buried  in  the  sedgy  grass, 
Beside  the  green  ooze  where  he  shelters 

him. 
The  place  so  like  the  gloomiest  realm  of 

death — 
Is  yet  the  abode  of  thousand  forms  of 

life— 
The  terrible,  the  beautiful,  the  strange — 
Winged,  and  creeping  creatures,  such  as 

make 
The  instinctive  flesh  -with  apprehension 

crawl, 
When  sudden  we  behold.     Hark !  at  our 

voice 
The  whooping  crane,  gaunt  fisher  in  these 

realms. 
Erects  his  skeleton  form,  and  shrinks  in 

flight 
On  great  white  wings.     A  pair  of  sum- 
mer ducks 
Most  princely  in  their  plumage,  as  they 

hear 
His  cry,  with  senses  quickening  all  to 

fear. 
Dash  up  from  the  lagoon,  with  marvellous 

haste 
Following  his  guidance.     See  I  aroused 

by  these, 
And   startled  by  our  progress  o'er  the 

stream, 
The  steel-jawed  Cayman  from  his  grassy 

slope 
Slides  silent  to  the  slimy  green  abode 
Which  is  his  province.     You  behold  him 

now 
His  bristling  back  uprising  as  he  speeds 
To  safety,  in  the  centre  of  the  Lake 
Whence  his  head  peers  alone, — a  shape- 
less knot, 
That  shows  no  sign  of  life ;  the  hooded 

eye 
Nathless,  being  ever  vigilant,  and  keen. 
Measuring  the  victim.     See  !  a  butterfly 
That  traveling  all   the  day,  lias  counted 

climes 
Only  byjiowcrs,  to  rest  himself  a  while, 
And  as  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land. 
To  pause,  and  look  around  him  as  he 

goes, 
Lights  on  the  monster's  brow..   The  surly 

mute 
Straightway   sinks   down ;    so   suddenly 

that  he. 
The  dandy  of  the  summer  flowers,  and 

woods. 
Dips  his  light  wings,  and  soils  his  golden 

coat 
With  the  rank  waters  of  the  turbid  lake. 
Wondering,  and  vexed  the  plumed  citizen 


Flies  with  an  eager  terror  to  die  banks 
Seeking   more   genial   natures, — ^but  in 

vain. 
Here  are  no  gardens  such  as  he  desires, 
No  innocent  flowers   of  beauty,  no  de* 

lights 
Of  sweetness  free  from  taint.  The  gentle 

growth 
He  loves,  finds  here  no  harbor.     Fetid 

shrubs 
That  scent  the  gloomy  atmosphere,  of- 
fend 
His  pure  patrician  fancies.    On  the  pines 
That  look  like  felon  spectres,  he  beholds 
No  blossoming  beauties,  and  for  smiling 

heavens 
That  flutter  his  wings  with  breezes  of 

pure  balm. 
He  nothing  sees  but  8adness,^~a3pects 

dread, 
That  gather  frowning,  cloud,  and  fiend  in 

one. 
As  if  in  combat,  fiercely  to  defend 
Their  empire  from  the  intrusive  wing, 

and  beam. 
The  example  of  the  butterfly  be  oars'. 
He  spreads  his  lacker'd  wings  above  the 

trees. 
And  speeds  with  free  flight,  warning  us 

to  seek 
For  a  more  genial  home,  and  couch  more 

sweet 
Than  these  drear  borders   offer  us  to- 
night. 


-Did  our  limits  permit,  we 


should  present  the  reader  with  a 
score  of  other  extracts,  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  the  foregoing — 
from  such  poems  as  "Mental  Soli- 
tude," *^The  New  Moon,"  **The 
Inutile  Pursuit,"  '*The  Soul  in  Im- 
aginative Art,"  and  many  more  of 
similar  though tfulness,  and  beauty. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  quote  one 
other  lyric — a  lyric  almost  perfect^ 
we  think,  in  harmony  of  rhythm, 
and  solemn  suggest! veness  of  pa- 
thos. 

TH£    LONELY   ISLET. 
1. 

Lift  the  oar  as  silently 

By  yon  sacred  Isle  we  pass : 
Know  me  not  if  still  she  sleeps. 
When  the  wind  such  whisper  keeps 

In  yon  waving  grass  i 
Death's  a  mocker  to  delight, 

That  we  know — and  yet — 
There  was  that  in  every  breath 
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Of  i,e!tl^fi;Zt:a-  f?  ^^"«''«'  '^^^  th^  «keing  out  of 

In  the  fluahing  of  her  eye,  ^"®  necessary  number  of  feet — an 

Spiritjoyous  still,  and  high,  altogether  Unworthy  expedient  in 

Speaking  the  immortal  soul,  one  possessed    of  Mr,  Simma'  corn- 
In  a  language  warm  and  bright—  man^^f*!,^             «xi,  oimms   com- 
That  should  mock  at  Death  !  f  ^rl?     ^  ^<^«^"^<^es  of  Jan.cruage. 

m  little   more   than   a   couple  of 

„.,     ,            "•  pages,  we  have  marked  a  dozen  in- 

Silently,  Btill  silently!  stances  of  this   tautolomcal  care- 

Oh!  methmksif  it  were  true,  Ip^Qn^ca        Ar.^*l.                ^    •               , 

If  indeed  she  sleeps-  lessness.     Another  mannerism,  and 

Wakeful  never,  though  the  oar  ^"^  ^"^^®  ^  unjustifiable,  is  the  re- 

Of  the  weU-beloved  one  nigh,  moval    of  the   accent   to  the  last 

\vh  ^K  r^^l'^t  ^^^""^^  ^  syllable  of  words,  when  it  properly 

W  hen  but  with  the  sea  in  view  hi^lnnrro  f^  ih^  fl«l*                 ^  /^  t^  -^ 

And  the  sky  wa^te,  and  the  shore,  ^    """^  ^"^  ^^^  ^"^h  ^'^  ««^^"d-    ^or 

Or  some  star  that  sinking  creeps  ^^ao^P'^,  sarcasm  18  converted  into 

Between  whiles  of  speech  to  show  sar-casm,  paroxysm  into  parox-ysm 

How  sweet  lover's  tears  may  flow,—  &C.      We    deny    that    this    can    be 
Down  amid  the  waters  "ow:             ^'     f  ^^^®'  ^"^    the   old   Dramatists.— 

Indeed,  in  the  mere  matter  of  ver- 

Tu                   /"'  ^^^    refinements,  these   aiuhoritiea 

Then  no  more  should  lovely  things,  are  the  WO^t  possible      '''^"'^"^^^' 

Moon,  or  star,  or  zephyr  stoop—  Tf  Jo  ^^A      f  V^'^'^- 
But  a  cloud  with  dusky  wings  -    ,   *^  ^Y^aent,  however,  that  such 

Gloom  outgiving,  still  should  droop    ^^^^^^  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance 

O'er  that  islet  lone :—  against   the    sterhV    worth    and 

Should  make  constan^moan  •  ^i        ^"^P^^nngs  of     our    author's 

Silent !— Hark  .'—that  dipping  oar,—  ^^^'     From  the  "delicate  lucidi- 

Oh !  methinksit  roused  a  tone  ty  "  of  his  lyrics  to  the  Stern  viffor 

As  of  one  upon  the  shore .'—  of  the  tpr^n  •^w.^    T..k,-   u    ^        t 

Tv^s  the  wind  that  swept  the  ffrass  '-  1„  .       ^           T""'  ^^^""^   ^^"^  ^^^® 

Silently,  oh  Silentl/,-    ^  mastered    SO  thoroughly,   (witness 

As  yon  sacred  spot  we  pass.  "^^  ingenious  translations  from  the 

.TesZ't:/^^"  stj^Ie-blem-  upon  the  m^untain^s-clef r  Ive^!? 

St  freoZf V  tr  rr?-^fi  "?  u'^  '""""^    "^  flight-bold    of  utter- 

SfdaTof   fc  In     T.'*^  **?  *  ''/"-•^«°«""g  «l>ovo   the  level  of 

Z2  fhl           •     Pf  •     ^'"''*'  ''*■  "'«  conventional,  and  the  common- 

Z>  t     ?^T''"'*    ^'"1'  '"ff"^  place-and  surv^yinc  with  rnrrl 

Sd  are  ir'  'T,'''^"''  "'■  he»«'v« «PFe<=i«tion5he sal  enUnd 

Sr'ZSVSf   "'T'"  «^r'^™'i<=  in  the  boundless  field 

MS,  the  result  of  hasty  wntmg,  of  Nature,  and  the  more  hidden 

Md  an   apparently  invincible    re-  but  still  wider  field   of  human  re' 

PUgnance  to  the  distasteful  duty  of  lationships       We    of    tZ   f    X 

co^ecfon     that  painful  "labor'u.  shouldTproud 'of  1  'feet    t 

««,    wuh  which   few  intellectual  us  he  has  devoted  with  Patriotic 

Onfontml?T">'^''rK""-  '''"^'^"^-'^  of  puJpose   theCE 

manneri  msT.      r'""  ?'  '*'''•"  "l  '"^  «"^o^'nents-',he  first  and 

tionnf  t       '^/I'e/'eqi'ent  repeti-  the  last  fruits  of  his  intellectual 

^onofthe  weak  adverb  "*<{«,"  for  manLoo<I.     He  has  chaunted  Z 

-.0  other  purpose,  we  are  compelled  foreign  strain  thaTfeUcoTdlj  on 
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our   ears,   and   awakened    no   re-  story,  but  not  on  that  account  the 

sponse  to  our  affections.     But  his  less  melancholy.     One  would,  ve 

song  has  ever  been  of  the  South —  presume,  like  to  have  the  approval 

of    the   splendor   of    her   sunsets  of  neighbors  and  kinsmen,  though 

"rolling   down  like  a  chorus,"  of  it  may  be  anything  but  necessary 

the  fragrant  luxuriance  of  her  wood-  to  one's  fame, 
lands  in  spring — of  the  grandeur  of        And  here  we  close  our  imperfect 

her  mountain  solitudes,  of  the  self-  review  of  Mr.  Simms'  minor  poems, 

devotion  of  her  heroes  and  states-  We  are  satisfied  it  is  suflScient  to 

men,  and  the  tenderness  and  beauty  demonstrate   the  fulness,  the  vigor 

of  her  women.     Surely  this  union  and  the  versatility  of  his  powers— 

of  genius   and   patriotism    should  the  lofty  and  healthful  tone  of  bis 

receive   our   sympathy.      But    we  moral  perceptions — the  genial  and 

fear  that  it  is  not  so.     Something  strong  nen-ed   enthusiasm   of  bis 

we  ourselves  have  seen  and  heard —  style,   and    the   earnestness  of  bis 

enough   to   convince   us  that  Mr.  sympathy   with  every  phrase  and 

Simms  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  manifestation,   whether  in  Nature, 

tlie    mournful    adage    interwoven  Art,  or  Social  Life  of  the "  Good, 

more  or  less  with  all  intellectual  the   Beautiful,   and    the    True."— 

history,  that  a  prophet  is  not  with-  Hereafter,  we  hope  to  do  somewhat 

out  honor,  save  by  his  own  hearth-  more  than  this.     We  hope  to  pre- 

stone.  .  sent  our  author's  claims  upon  higher 

Nowhere,  probably,  in  the  Union  ground — to  show  that  iu  the  more 

has  he  been  honored  with  less  of  en-  ambitious  departments  of  construe- 

courageraent  and  appreciation,  than  tive  art  he  has  achieved  unequivo- 

;n  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  among  cal  success,  ^ud  that  in   the  devel- 

the  people  of  the  very  State  whose  opment  of  the  dramatic  faculty  he 

traditional    and   revolutionary    an-  has  been  gifted  to  at  least  as  re- 

nals,   whoso    society,    institutions,  markable  a  degree  as  in  the  various 

scenery  and  peculiar  phases  of  life,  other   endowments    of    the  Poet, 

and  character,  he  has  done  more  which  it  would  be  unworthy  preju- 

than   any  other,  to  describe,  i>er-  dice    to  deny    that    he  has  ably 

petuate,  and  defend.     It  is  an  old  illustrated. 


SONNET. 

Her  face  is  very  noble,  and  her  mien 
Gracious,  and  sweet  as  sunshine ;  in  her  eyes 
Dwell  the  deep  lights  of  tender  sympathies, 
Which  from  abysses  of  her  soul  serene, 
Come  out  like  stars  from  depths  of  quiet  skies 
Made  lustrous  by  the  night  of  others'  pain ; 
Her  deeds  of  patient  goodness  fall  like  rain 
Upon  our  arid  spirits,  and  tlie  rise 
Of  benedictions  g-laddmcth  all  her  way 
With  heavenly  music  ;  as  her  gloiious  day, 
So  is  her  strength ;  amid  earth's  bitter  woes 
The  river  of  her  mercy  gonily  flows; 
Sick  hearts  revive,  and  fading  hopes  grow  green, 
And  frenzied  Passions  sink  to  soft  repose. 
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EDGAR.    A.    POE. 

EdgKT  Poe  was  born   in  Bald-    less  of  sympathy.     He  enlisted  in 
more,  Maryland,  in  January,  1811.    the  array,   but   very  soon  left  it. 
flis  parents,  who  were    itinerant    At  this  period    he  did  generally, 
actors,  died  in  Richmond,  Virtrinia,    and     for    some   years    continued 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,    doing,  a  starving  business  at  litera- 
both  of  consumption.      They  left    ture,  in  the  way  of  writing  verses, 
three  small  children  destitute.  Hen-    tales,  criticisms,  compilations,  and 
1^,  Edgar  and  Rosalie.   Edgar  was    translations,   for    newspapers   and 
adopted    by   Mr.  John    Allan,   a    magazines.     In  1833,  a  prize  tale 
wealthy   merchant  of  Richmond.    — "  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle  " — in- 
EdfijarPoe  thereupon  becameEdgar    troduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Allan  Poe.     He   attended  school    public.  He  was  engaged  two  years 
a  short  time  in  Richmond,  and  re-    after,  for  five  liundred  dollarsayear, 
mainedforfive  years  at  a  high  school    to  edit  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
in  England,  near  London ;  returned    Renger,to  which  his  talents  gave  high 
home  in   1822;  and   three   years    position  at  once;  married  his  cousin, 
after  entered    the    University    of    Virginia  Clemm ;  wrote,  drank,  and 
Virginia,  where  he  was,  as  hitherto,    agonized   in   that  situation   for  a 
and    elsewhere    distinguished    for    year  and  a  half,   and    then   went 
his  sensitiveness,  scholarship,  and    North.     In  1839  he  became  editor 
adventurous  hardihood.     He  was    of   the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
expelled  the  university  for  dissipa-    (Philadelphia,)  which  was  merged, 
tion ;  quarrele*i   with   his  adopted    with   a  change  of  proprietorship, 
fiither;  set  out  for  the  battle-fields    during  his  editorial  connection  with 
of  struggling    Greece,  which    he    it,  into  '*  Graham's  Magazine,"  of 
never  reached,  however;  and  lived    which  he  remained  editor  till  1842. 
w)me  months  in  the  society  of  the    He  lived  in  that  city  two   years 
Utteraieurs  of  London, — not  the    longer,  writing  miscellaneously  but 
fashionable,  but  the  penniless,  the    always  vigorously  and  well ;  then 
gifted,    and    the    garret-dwelling,    went  to  New  York,  where  he  first 
After  quite  a  Ulyssean  wandering,    assisted  in  editing  the  Mirror,  and 
he  was  finally  arrested  by  the  city    afterwards    edited    the  Broadway 
police  in   St.  Petersburg,  Russia,    Journal,    which    fell    through    in 
for  riot,  from  which  arrest  he  was    1846.     In  January,  1847,  his  wifd 
relieved  by  the  American  Consul,    died.      He  labored   on,  living  at 
Mr.  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,    Fordham,  near  New  York  ;  wrote 
and  also  enabled  to  reach  Rich-    Eureka,   his  completest  work,  in 
mond  in  safety.     He  entered  the    1848;    and   next   year   left  New 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point    York  for  Richmond,  where  he  com- 
in  1829,  where  he  remained  about    posed  Annabel  Lee,  by  many  con- 
ten  months;  left  that  institution    sidered    his  best  poem.     He   re- 
without  graduating ;  and  then,  at    mained  in  that  city  till  a  few  days 
the  age  of  nineteen,  dashed  into    before  his  death,  which  occurred 
life,  reckless  of  consequences  and    while  on   his  way  again  to  New 
odds  as^nst  him,  homeless,  friend-    York,  on  Sunday  evening,  in  the 
le^dimeless,  nameless  and — fear-    hospital    of   his  birth-city,   Balti- 
less;  demanding  success,  but  hope-    more.     A  marble    head-stone  in 
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tlie  cemetery  of  the  Presbyterian  ture  crowned  the  lordly  throne  of 

Church,  on  the  south-east  corner  thought.     His  expansive  brow  de- 

of  Fayette  and  Greene  streets,  in  dared  the  princely  power  of  intel- 

that  city,  marks  his  first   bed  of  lect  that  throbbed  and   struggled 

rest     On  the  front  is  engraved  :  within.     But  here  his  cranial  per- 

"  Hic  fection  ceased.     The  central  region 

TANDEM    FELicis  of  his  brain  was  markedly  deficient, 

CONDUNTUR   RKLiQui^  although    the    occipital   was   full. 

EDGARI     ALLAN    POE,  The    basilar    region,    again,    was 

Obiit  Oct.  7,  1849.  powerful,  but   the   coronal  feeble. 

Akt.  38."  He  was  in  countenance,  gait,  per- 

On  the  reverse  appears:  son  —  when   sober — a  gentleman. 

"Jam  parce  sepulto."  His  voice  was  soft  but  not  sonorous, 

A  childless  memory  keeps  watch  distinct  but  not  clear.     His  dress 

over  his  solitary  grave.     He  had  was  always  in  good  taste — simple, 

experienced    the    soul-solitude    of  careless,  appropriate.     His  bearing 

life;  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived —  was  easy,   unembarrassed,  polite; 

alone.  and  to  ladies,  it  was  deferentially 

The  personnel  of  Edgar  Poe  was  and  delicately  cx)urteou8.  "  His 
lees  peculiar  than  his  mind.  He  conversation,"  says  the  compiler  of 
was  below  medium  height,  slender-  his  Memoir,  **  was,  at  times,  almost 
ly  and  compactly  formed.  His  supra-mortal."  The  accomplished 
hands  and  feet  were  of  moderate  editor  of  the  Southern  Literarv 
size,  and  partook  of  the  compact-  Messenger,  (we  trust  that  be  will 
ness  of  his  entire  frame.  His  fea-  pardon  our  quoting  from  a  private 
tures  were  regular,  and  decidedly  letter  his  language  upon  this  |K)iDt,) 
handsome.  Mr.  Willis  speaks  of  says :"  Wonderful  as  are  the  poems 
his  face  as  '^  pale,  beautiful,  and  in-  and  tales  and  essays  he  left  behind 
tellectual."  Its  general  expression,  him,  I  think  one  must  have  known 
however,  beyond  its  ordinary  ab-  him  well  and  been  familiar  with 
Btraction,  was  not  pleasant — neither  his  colloquial  exercises,  so  varied, 
insolent  nor  angry — but  decidedly  so  brilliant,  so  full  of  striking 
disagreeable.  His  complexion  was  thoughts  and  images,  to  form  any- 
dark  though  clear,  with  a  tenden-  thing  like  an  adequate  conception 
cy,  later,  to  the  bilious  and  even  of  the  spiritual  PoeP  It  was  ob- 
swarthy.  His  hair  was  dark  and  served  by  one  who  knew  him  in- 
very  early  touched  with  grey*  He  timately  that,  "  either  sober  or 
wore  a  heavy  and  ill-trimmed  reeking  with  bad  brandy,  he  talked 
moustache.  His  eyes  were  dark,  like  an  angel."  His  epistolary 
full  and  variable — expressive,  lu-  genius  equalled  his  colloquial, 
minous,  frequently  with  an  air  of  ''  His  letters,"  said  the  late  Mrs. 
introverted  abstraction  —  and,  on  Osgood,  "  were  divinely  beautiful." 
close  inspection,  they  appeared  "  of  Sis  lot  was  a  lonely  one.  Cat 
that  neutral  violet  tint^  which  is  so  off — not  "  by  some  mysterious 
difficult  to  define."  His  forehead  fate,"  but — by  the  directing  ele- 
was  faultless  in  its  perfect  expres-  ments  of  his  own  mind,  from  sym- 
sion  and  noble  proportions.  It  pathy  with  the  many,  he  stood  in 
was  high  and  symmetrical,  large  his  imperial  isolation  above  them ; 
in  the  perceptive,  very  large  in  the  almost  unenvied,  for  the  price  he 
reflective,  and,  in  the  ideal  and  paid  was  fearful.  He  lack^  almost 
constructive,  massive.  Extreme  utterly  the  spirit  of  companion- 
intuitive  perception  of  human  na-  ship.   His  singularly  unhappy  tem- 
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perarnent  wrought  itself  into  the  visitations  of  its  vengeance.  As 
texture  of  every  production  of  his  no  judgment  can  be  more  erroneous, 
brilliant  pen.  His  was  the  rest-  so  none  is  more  dictatorially  given, 
less,  wild  want  of  a  soul  not  un-  or,  when  given,  more  persistently 
derstood — unloved  until  despair  ultimate.  Poe  spurned  that  sym- 
became  nature.  Such  a  solitude  pathy  and  received  therefor  the 
of  soul  must  have  been  appalling,  minimum  of  its  meagre  charity 
Cousin  says:  *^ Human  existence  and  the  maximum  of  its  profuse 
complete  and  entire  may  be  sum-  condemnation.  A  morbid  sensi-  y 
med  up  in  these  two  words  which  bility  impelled  him  to  seek  rather 
harmonize  with  each  other:  Duty  than  avoid  such  occasions.  He 
and  Hope."  With  duty  many  of  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  being  mis- 
Edgar  Foe's  relations  were   inci-  understood. 

dental,  and  with  hope  he  seems  to  Intellectually,  he  has  manifested 

have  had  none.     The  delicacy  and  powers  of  analysis  and  microscopic 

accuracy  of  his  sesthetical  nature  penetration,     especially    into    the 

made  him  keenly  alive  to  beauty  never-uttered  motives  of  the  human 

in    its    omnipresent    distinctness ;  heart,  unequalled  in  his  time,  and 

and   this,  joined   to   the    clearest  rarely   if  ever   surpassed    in   any 

intellect   of  the  age,  gave  to  his  time.     His  ^*  Murders  of  the  Rue 

mental  eye  a  keenness  of  vision  Morgue,"  the  **  Mystery  of  Marie 

which  could  never  fail  to  detect  a  Roget,"   the  "Purloin^    Letter," 

blemish,  and  left  him  no  charity  "Eureka,"  the  "Power  of  Words," 

when   one  was  detected.    Wrong  the   "Imp   of  the  Perverse,"   all 

to  him  was  deformity  merely,  and  herein   surpass,   in   much   that  is 

wounded    his   sense   of  harmony  wholly  original,  anything  that  has 

more  painfully  that  it  did  his  sense  ever  reached  the  form  of  human 

of  justice.   The  uncouth,  unbecora-  language.     But  these  qualities  per- 

ing,  and  illogical,  was  as  abhorrent  vade  to  some  extent  all  that  he 

to  his  •sensibility  as  a  discord  to  has  written.      His  works  are  pecu- 

the  musical  sense  of  Mozart;  as  liarly  free  from  sectarian  obliquity,           ' 

saflfering  to  the  acute  benevolence  sectional    prejudice,   and  immoral 

of  Howarrl ;  as  the  guilt  of  the  taint.  They  are  as  free  from  vicious 

convict  to  the  mind  of  Draco.  teaching  as  those  of  St.  Paul.     In 

What  was  true  the  brilliant  in-  fiction,  his  position  is  peculiar,  and 

tellect  of  Edgar  Poe  never  failed  marked  by  points  of  strength  that 

to  perceive.     What  was  beautiful  in  their  vividness  ^ave  seldom  been 

bis  soul  recognized  at  first  blush,  equalled.     The  province  he  chose 

and  loved  for  its  kinship.     Guided  is  the  psycho-analytical.  His  heroes 

by  these,  his  conscience  was  rarely  are  monstrous  reflections  of  his  own 

in  fault  upon  points  of  right     An  heart  in  its  despair,  not  in  its  peace. 

instinctive  self-respect,  over  which  He  told  on  every  page,  shivering 

he  had  no  control,  forbade  his  ever  with  horror  and  icy  with   dread, 

seeking  the   lenient  judgment  of  the  story  of  his  inner  life,  the  soul- 

the  many  by  explaining  circum-  horrors  he  hourly  lived.    We  have 

stances  or  appearances,  which,  un-  heard   him   compared  to  Charles 

explained,  he  knew  must  be  con-  Brockden  Browne ;  but  the  com- 

atrued  against  him.     The   world  parison  does  Poe  injustice.  Browne 

bus  little  charity  for  any  ;  for  one  has  the  same  direction,  some  of  the 

vho  spurns  its  sympathy,  none ;  energy,  but  none  of  the  peculiar 

and  he  who  contemns  its  tribunal  power — none  of  the  intensely  bril- 

invariably    receives    the    extreme  liant  light — none  of  the  available 
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Rcbolarship  to  beautify  and  elevate  very   contemptible    details    them- 

his  rugged   conceptions — no   nice  selves.     Poe  took  decided  and  snc- 

discrimination,  subtle  tact, and  high  cessful    stand   against    both  these 

and  distinctly  appreciable   princi-  popular  fallacies.   His  **  Philosophy 

pies  of  genuine  Art — none,  in  fine,  of  Composition  "  is  a  master-piece  . 

of  the  transcendent  inspiration  that  in   its   way.     As   a  poet,  he  has 

marked  our  later  suftering  child  of  written  the  most  striking,  original, 

genius.      The    author   of  "  Caleb  and  rhythmically  pertect  poem  in 

Williams"  was  carelessjn  manner,  the  English   language.     We  must 

unfinished  and  hasty  ;  and  under-  also  instance  his  exquisite  requiem 

stood  far  less   of  man.     He  had,  of  "Lenore,"  in  the  exultant  sor- 

bowever,   greater  tact  in   linking  row  and  restless  hope  of  which  we 

consecutive   events — ordonnance —  recognize   a   triumph   of   genuine 

in    more    extended    fiction.     The  poetic  art  scarcely  before  achieved, 

source   of  his  inspiration  was  the  As   specimens    of    onomatopoetic 

same — wretchedness.      The  light  word-music — the  mysterious  ming- 

that  shone  over  his  path  was  the  ling  of  the  melody  of  verse  with 

sun  of  suffering.    But  Poe's  genius  the  solemn  and  stately  flow  of  the  • 

in  this  direction  has  been  elsewhere  most  marvellous  conception — there 

extensively    and    well     discussed,  is  not  an  example  in  all  literature 

Cooke,  Thompson,  Willis,  Lamson,  that  equals    or    even   approaches 

Griswold,  Gilfillan,  Savage,  Lowell,  "The    Bells,"    or  *' Ulalume,"  or 

Wallace,   and  quite  a  number  of  *'  Ulalie."       Southey's    "  Lodore," 

anonymous  writers  have  variously  compared  with  either  of  these  is  a 

disposed  of  this  subject.  failure. 

In  poetry  Poe's  position  is  even  His  theory  of  poetry  lias  been 

more  distinctive  than  it  is  in  fiction,  elaborately    discussed,   and   abun- 

He  took  bold  ground  against  the  dantly   misunderstood.      Some  of 

nonsense  involved  in  the  popular  the  efforts  in  this  way,  by  the  Bos- 

acccptance  of  the  phrase  poetic  in-  ton  clique  and   their  friends,  are 

spiration   as  distinct  from  poetic  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

art.     It  has  always  been   to  the  Let  us   examine   Poe's  theory. 

poet's,  as  well  as  to  the  poetaster's  He  claims  '*  that  while'  the  Poetic 

interest  to  maintain  the  error  that  Principle    itself    is,    strictly    and 

these  beings  are  above  the  drudge  simply,  the  Human  Aspiration  for 

of  art,  and  are  wont  Supernal  Beauty,  the  manifestation 

,^   ^.        -,        ,.,              ,      .»  of  the  Principle  is  always  found  in 

"  To  fling  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out.  ,       ..        '     .^          ^  \r  ^i     a     i 

®  an  elevating  excitement  of  the  Soul 

In  the  same  direction,  the  popular  — quite  independent  of  that  passion 

idea  of  genius — "  genius  superior  which   is   the   intoxication  of  the 

to     the    trifles    of    detail"  —  has  Heart — or  that  Truth  which  is  the 

lamentably   blinded    even    honest  satisfaction   of  Reason.      For  the 

truth-seekers   to  the  enonnity   of  tendency  of  passion   is   rather  to 

the  proposition.  Genius  paust  work  degrade  than  to  elevate  the  soul. 

its  results  by  its  mastery  over  these  *     *     *    True  passion  is  prosaic 

very  details  which  it  is  imagined  — homely.      Any    strong    mental 

to  ignore  and  contemn  ;  and  that  emotion  stimulates  all  the  mental 

mind  lacks  the  first  characteristic  faculties ;  thus  grief  the  imagina- 

of  genius  which  does  not  confess  tion : — but  in   proportion    aa   the 

that  the  highest  triumphs  which  effect   is  strengthened,   the   c^use 

"inspired  genius"  has  ever  won  surceases.    The  excited  fancy  tri- 

were  won  mainly  by  means  of  these  umphs — the    grief  is   subdued — 
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chasteneii — ^is  no  longer  grief.     In  ed;  romance  presenting  perceptible 
this  mood  we  are  poeti«,  and  it  is  images  with  definite,  poetry  with 
clear  that  a  poem  now  written  will  mdefinite  sensations,  to  which  end 
be  poetic  in  tbo  exact  ratio  of  its  music  is  slu  esHential^  since  thecom- 
dispassion.      A    passionate    poem  prehension  of  sweet  sound  is  our 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     *     *  most  indefinite  conception.    Music, 
Love,  on  the  contrary — the  divine  when  combined  with  a  pleasurable 
ErL»s,  the  Uranian,  as  distinguished  idea,  is  poetry  ;  music,  witliout  the 
from   the  Dionean  V^enus — is  un-  idea,   is   simply   music ;   the  idea, 
questionably  the  purest  and  truest  without  the  music,  is  ])rose,  from 
of  all  poetic  themes.     And  in  re-  its  very  definiteness.      *      *      * 
gard  to  Truth — if,tobesure,through  Music,    in    its    various   modes    of 
the  attainment  of  a  truth,  we  are  metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of  so 
led  to  perceive  a  harmony  where  vast  a  moment  in  Poetry  as  never 
none  was  apparent  before,  we  ex-  to  be  wisely  rejected — is  so  vitally 
perience,  at  once,  the  true  poetical  important  an  adjunct,  that  he  is  sim- 
effect ;  but  tliis  effect  is  referable  ply  silly  who  declines  its  assistance. 
to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  *     *     *     It  is  in  Music,  perhaps, 
the  least  degree  to  the  truth  which  that  the  soul  more  nearly  attains 
merely  served  to  render  the  bar-  the  great  end  for  which,  when  in- 
mony  manifest     *     *     *     It  by  spired  by  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  it 
no  means  follows,   however,   that  struggles — the  creation  of  supernal 
the  incitements  of  Passion,  or  the  Beauty.      *      *      *      w^^   shall 
precepts  of  Duty,  or  even  the  les-  reach,  however,  more  immediately 
sons   of  Truth,  may  not  be  intro-  a  distinct  conception   of  what  the 
dueed  into  a  poem,  and  with  advan-  true  Poetry  is.  by  mere  reference 
tage;  for  they  subserve, incidentally,  to  a  few  of  the  simple   elements 
in   various  ways,  the  general   ])ur-  which   induce  in  the  poet  himself 
]K>se8  of  the  work : — but  the  true  the  true  poetical  effect.    He  recog- 
artist  will  always  contrive  to  tone  nises  the  ambrosia  which  nouiif^hes 
them  down  in  proper  subjection  to  his  soul,  in  the  bright  orbs  that 
that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmos-  shino  in  Heaven — in  the  volutes 
phere  and  the  real  essence  of  the  of  the  flower — in  the  clustering  of 
poem.    *     *     *     I  make  Beauty,  low  shrubberies — in  the  waving  of 
therefore — using  the  word   as  in-  the  grain-fields — in  the  slanting  of 
elusive   of    the   sublime — I   make  tall  eastern  trees — in  the  blue  dis- 
Beauty  the  province  of  the  poem,  tance  of  mountains — in  the  cfioup- 
*     *     *     The  sense  of  the  svm-  inu  of  clouds — in  the  twinklinjr  of 
metrical  is  an  instinct  which  may  half-hidden  brooks — in  the  gleam- 
be  depended  upon  with  an  almost  ing  of  silver  rivers — in  the  repose 
blindfold  reliance.     It  is  the  poeti-  of  sequestered  lakes — in  the  star-^ 
cal  essence  of  the  Universe — of  the  mirroring  depths  of  lonely  wells. 
Universe  which,  in  the  supreme-  lie  perceives  it   in    the   songs  of 
ness  of  its  symmetry,  is   but  the  birds — in  the  harp  of  ^Eolus — in 
most  sublime  of  poems.     *     *     *  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind — in 
A  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  opposed  the  repining  voice  of  the  forest — 
to   a  work  of  science  by  having,  in  the  surf  that  complains  to  the 
for  its  immediate  object,  pleasure,  shore — in  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
not  truth  ;  to  romance,  by  having  woods — in  the  scent  of  the  violet 
for  its  object,  an  indefnite  instead  — in    the   voluptuous    perfume   of 
of  a  i/e/Em/e  pleasure,  being  a  poem  the   hyacinth — in    the   suggestive 
only  80  far  as  this  object  is  attain-  odor  that  comes  to  him,  at  even- 
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tide,  from  far-distant,  undiscovered  thoughts,  of  bope,  of  purity,  and 
islands,  over  dim  oceans,  illimitable  of  love — 80  like  a  thinff  of  beauty 
and  unexplored.  He  owns  it  in  all  in  itself — to  the  carping  perver- 
noble  thoughts — in  all  unworldly  sions,  wilful,  malignant,  and  stupid 
motives — in  all  holy  impulses — in  to  which  we  referred  above.  The 
all  chivalrous,  generous,  and  self-  reviewer  again  says : — **  He  [Poe] 
sacrificing  deeds.  He  feels  it  in  even  insists  upon  it  that  readers 
the  beauty  of  woman — in  the  grace  do  not  really  enjoy  such  works  as 
of  her  step — in  the  lustre  of  her  the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  or  '  Para- 
eye — in  the  melody  of  her  voice —  dise  Lost,'  though  they  may  seriously 
in  her  soft  lauijhter — in  her  sigh —  profess  to  do  so^  The  italics  are 
in  the  harmony  of  the  rustling  of  our  own.  Poe  never  insisted  upon 
her  robes.  He  deeply  feels  it  in  any  such  thing.  What  he  did  in- 
her  winning  endearments — in  her  sist  upon  is  ^speaking  of  the  Para- 
burning  enthusiasms — in  her  gen-  dise  Lost)  tnat,  "after  a  passage 
tie  charities — in  her  meek  and  de-  of  what  we  feel  to  he  true  poetry^ 
votional  endurances — but  above  all  there  follows,  inevitably,  a  passage 
— ah,  far  above  all — he  kneels  to  of  platitude  which  no  critical  pre- 
it — he  worships  it  in  the  faith,  in  judgment  can  fon^e  us  to  admireP 
the  purity,  in  the  strength,  in  the  "At  least  one  half"  he  elsewhere 
altogether  divine  majesty — of  her  says,  "of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  es- 
love.  *  *  *  To  recapitulate,  sentially  prose — a  succession  of 
then:  — I  would  define,  in  brief,  poetical  excitements  interspersed, 
the  poetry  of  words  as  The  Rhyth-  inevitably^  with  corresponding  de- 
mical  Creation  of  Beauty.  Its  pressions — the  whole  being  depri- 
sole  arbiter  is  Taste.  With  the  ved,  through  the  extremenesa  of 
Intellect  or  with  the  Conscience,  it  its  length,  of  the  vastly  important 
has  only  collateral  relations."  artistic  element,  totality,  or  unity 

Such  is  a  condensed  and  collated  of  effect."     Is  not  this  every  one's 

statement  of  Poe's  views  on   the  experience  ?     The  reviewer  further 

subject  of  Poetry,  given  entirely  says :  "  He  [Poe]   pronounces  all 

in  his  own  language.     As  to  the  long  poems  a  contradiction  in  terms, 

theory,  it  is,  in  the  main,  his  own  scouting  epics  as  poems  "&c.  Now, 

— his  own  in  its  completeness,  but  Poe  does  pronounce  that  unity  of 

the  "creation  of  beauty"  had  been  effect  must  be  sacrificed  by  great 

suggested]  before,  and   Jeffrey   al-  length ;  that  "  the  ultimate,  aggre- 

lowed  its  end  to  be  pleasure.  Upon  gate,  or  absolute  effect  of  even  the 

its  merits  evolved  by  Poe,  we  un-  best  epic  under  the  sun,  is  a  nul- 

hesitatingly  rely;  and  we  hold  that  lity."     We  enjoy  it  as  it  is  poetic, 

it  is  tenable  to  the  last  letter.     In  in  portions,  between  intervals ;  but 

its  defence,  and  towards  its  full  ad-  the  aggregate  eflfect  is  just  such  as 

mission,  however,  we  suspect  that  we  get  from  a  perusal  of  the  works 

time  and  the  progress  of  cognate  of  an  author,  and  not  that  of  any 

truths  will  do  more  than  the  sever-  one  poem, 

est  logic,  driven  at  the  heads  of       Our  reviewer  proceeds  to  infer, 

men  either  determined  not  to  be  "  Should  we  acquiesce  in  the  cor- 

convinced,  or  utterly  incapable  of  rectness  of  his  [Poe's]  contracted 

appreciating  arguments  pro  or  con  definition,  we  should  be  compelled 

on  a  subject  entirely  beyond  and  to  go  through  the  centuries,  culling 

above  their  range.  out  the  Homers  and  Virgils,  the 

We  are  reluctant  to  turn  from  a  Terences    and      Shakspeares,    the 

theme  so  suggestive  of  peaceful  Herberts  and  Hebers,  the  Byrons 
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ftod  Shellejs,  the  Juvenals  and  through  the  medium  of  the  same 
Popes,  the  Scotts  and  Campbells,  power  bj  which  he  charms  us  in 
the  Hoods  and  Holmses; — whole  his  novels,  the  exquisfte  manage- 
scorea  of  world-renowned  bards  ment  of  romance,  of  local  tradi- 
would  be  driven  pell-mell  from  the  tion  ;  that  Campbell  never  tran- 
Parnassian  heights,  on  whose  sum-  scends  ten  minutes — rarely  three — 
mit  would  remain,  solus^  Edgar  A.  at  any  one  etFort  in  one  direction, 
Poe,"  etc.  even  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope;  that 
The  reviewer  ought  to  have  Hood  has  produced  nothing  that 
known  that  the  Homeric  poems  is  even  respectable  in  the  poetical 
are  a  series  of  martial  ballads,  in-  way  longer  than  his  Haunted  House, 
artistically  strung  together;  that  a  poem  of  nearly  twenty  minutes ; 
the  ^neid  owes  more  to  its  isola-  and,  in  fine,  that  Holmes,  though 
tion  and  monumental  value  than  he  is  a  Bostonian,  has  given  us  his 
to  its  poetic  power,  and  that  this  inimitable  touches  of  humor  in 
power  wherever  manifested  is  in-  doses  of  less  than  thirty  minutes 
variably  episodical ;  that  the  repu-  — generally  of  three.  But  we  have 
tation  of  Terence  and  of  Shaks-  already  consumed  too  much  time 
peare  rest  on  their  dramas,  and  with  this  reviewer,  and  we  turn  from 
that  dramas  are  claimed  to  be  his  ignorance,  his  malignity,  and 
poetical  only  fragmentally,  owing  his  platitudes  with  the  sincere 
their  effectiveness  to  the  alterna-  pleasure  of  relief. 
tion  of  practical  and  poetical;  that  It  is  in  criticism,  probably,  that 
George  Herbert's  poetical  works  Poe  has  excited  most  attention. 
consist  of  Sacred  Poems  and  Pri-  His  comet-like  sweep  across  our 
vate  Ejaculations — lyrical  all,  and  literary  sky  caused  both  wonder 
worthless  at  that;  that  Heber  and  terror.  He  astonished  the 
wrote  a  couple  of  Prize  Poems  slumbering  litterateurs  of  that  day 
and  a  few  hymns,  quite  exemplary  in  their  siesta  on  Parnassus.  They 
indeed,  but  notoriously  unpoetic^l ;  were  sorely  annoyed.  The  brilliant' 
that  Byron  understood  too  well  and  subtle  force  which  characterized 
the  invariable  principles  of  true  his  achievements  in  this  line  re- 
art  not  to  have  rested  the  reader  minds  one  of  Dennis,  and  Gifford, 
with  lapses  between  his  flights —  and  Hazlitt,  and  Heine.  But  he  ^ 
fifteen  minutes  in  no  instance  being  is  unlike  all  of  them.  The  first 
required  to  exhaust  the  sublimest  two  were  the  tomahawks  of  parties, 
gush  of  his  Gofl-like  inspiration,  and,  while  they  were  caustic,  witty, 
and  the  longer  the  poem  the  great-  and  uncompromising,  they  were 
er  the  rests;  that  Shelley  has  failed  also  clumsy,  coarse,  injudicious, 
in  all  save  his  lyrics  and  episodes  shallow,  and  wrong.  Their  ver- 
— notoriously  failed  (and,  by  the  nacular  was  Billingsgate.  It  is 
way,  Prof.  Chi  Ids  seems  to  liave  of  Dennis  that  Colton  speaks,  iu 
had   this  idea  when  he  cut  down  **  Hypocrisy  :" — 

Queen  Mab,  in  the  current  Little  .  That  glowing  page  with  double  lustre 
and  Brown  »  edition  of  the  British  shines, 

Poets,    to    less    than    one-fifth    its  When  Pope  approves  and  Dennis  damns 

actual  length)  ;  that  Juvenal  has  ^^®  *^°®*  ' 
left  but  short  satires,  the  longest  It  is  of  Giflford  that  the  N.  A.  Re^ 
on  woman  ;  that  Pope  is  poetical,  view,  styling  him  a  "  critical  Den- 
whenever  by  chance  he  is  so  at  all,  nis,"  says  :  —  "His  acumen  waa 
by  couplets  mainly;  that  Scott  shown  in  his  profound  appreciation 
charms  us,  in  his  metrical  fictions,  of  works  which  died  as  soon  as 
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puffed,  and  in  his  insensibility  to  by  nnen  And  women  who  wish  to 

those  whose  fame  was  destined  to  give  voice,  at  all  hazards,  on  some 

begin    with    liis   oblivion."      "  He  subject  whicli   they  do  not  under- 

was,"  says  the  author  of  Satire  and  stand.     Let  us  see  what  it  means. 

the  Satirists,  **  something  between  The  principal  cases  in  reference  to 

Juvenal  and  a  fish-woman."     Haz-  which  the  term  is  employed  are 

lilt  was  harsh,  misanthropic,  abu-  those  of  Channing,  Head  ley,  Low- 

sive,    indiscriminate,    angry,    and  ell,  English,  Lord,  Matthews, Dawes, 

English.     Heine  was  sarcastic,  dis-  Ward,  Hirst,  and  Smith.     Against 

criminate,  bold,  aiming  at  acknow-  Longfellow  his   main    charge  waa 

ledged  reputations  principally;  so  of  plagiarism ;  and  there,  too  often 

that  two  American  authors,  Poe  and  for  the  comfort  of  us,  the  admirers 

Longfellow — we   quote  the   words  of  Longfellow,  he  push e<]  his  charges 

of  the  former,  while  it  is  the  latter  on  to  the  proofs.    In  other  respects, 

who  applies  it  to  Heine — find  oc-  he  accorded,  we  believe,  as  high 

casion  to  say  : — ^**  The  crab  might  praise  to  the  author  of  Evangeline 

never  have  become  a  constellation  as   anv   discriminatinjr   critic   has 

but  for  the  courage  it  evinced  m  ever  done.     Have  the  others  lived 

nibbling   Henjules   on    the   heel."  down  or  otherwise  practically  dis- 

Poe  was  as   none   of  these.     He  proved  the  critic's  judgment  ?    Not 

was  unlike  Gifford  and  Dennis  in  one  of  them.     Channing  remains 

his  independence,  brilliancy  of  wit,  as  inartistic,  as  negligent,  and  as 

faultless  discrimination,  purity  and  pretentious  as  Poe  said   he  waa. 

perspicuity  of  style,  and  masterly  Headley  is  universally  recognised 

appreciation    of    the   artistic,    the  as  the  great  exponent  of  magnilo- 

delicate,   and   the   true.     He  was  quence  and  rant.  Lowell  maintains 

unlike   Hazlitt  in    the  ready  and  hisposition  as^'the  rf(?«c<7if/<7w/otan 

skilful   touch  with  which  he  effect-  old  New  Enorland  familv,"  with  all 

ed  his  object,  whether  it  were  to  his  professional  honors  on  his  head. 

sustain  or  to  blast.  In  the  criticism  English  is  a  name  fallen,  we  believe, 

of  poetry  he  was,  what  every  true  from  the  roll  of  American  letters; 

critic  of  poetry  should  6c,  a  poet,  unless  an  occasional  magazine  lyric 

He  invaded  the  domain  of  ancient  still    entitles    it   to    consideration. 

prejudice,  and  with  a  supreme  in-  Lord  has  since  produced  Anilr6,  a 

difference  to  mere  conventionality,  tragedy,  which,  with  all  its  glaring 

arrayed   at  once   the  whole  world  offences    against    taste,    comraon- 

of  commonplace  against  him.  With  sense,  and  English  grammar,  w  a 

a  noble  devotion  to  art,  he  neither  little  better  than  the  '*  Poems"  of 

saw  nor  cared  to  see  the  enemy  his   other   days ;  an  improvement 

his   wholesome   truth    had    made,  attributable  doubtless  to  Poe's  re- 

The  clique-sustained  and  ephemeral  view.     Hirst  is  as  extinct  a  specie 

Utterateurn    of    the   Empire   City  men  of  his  class  as  the  Mammoth 

stood   aghast  when    their   preten-  that  he  immortalises  in  one  of  his 

tious  nothingness  was  exposed  by  most  ambitious  poetical  effusions. 

his    uncompromising    pen.       The  Matthews,  Dawes, Ward,  and  Smith, 

venerables     of    the     Classic      City  uOnecommonLethe  waits  each  hapless 

were  mconvenienced,  on  their  self-  bard, 

constructed   Parnassus,  by  his  un-  And,  peace  be  with  you !  'li*  your  best 

exampled  archery.  He  was  thought  reward!' 

to  be   severe.     His  severity  is  fre-  In  what  now,  we  pray,  consists  the 

quently  characterized  as  "undue"  undueness  of  Poe's  severity?     In 

— a  word  used  instead  of  an  idea  its  truth  ?    It  may  bo  that  "  the 
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truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  as   judges;    they   have   slandered 

times ;"  but  the  principle  does  not  him  like  demons,  and  dojo^ged  him 

permit   the   speaking   of  wntruth.  like   hounds.     Nothing  farther  in 

SiJenne    is   its  ultimate    practical  this  direction  is  conceivable;  wl^it- 

result.     And   does  not   the   mere  ever  castigated  mediocrity,  through 

appearance  of  a  book  put  the  xiu-  sketches,   reviews,    rhymes,    para- 

tbor  in  an  interrogational  attitude  graphs,  the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  bal- 

before  the  critic  upon  whose  table  derdash,  and  Billingsgate  can  do^ 

he   places   his  volume  ?     Unques-  has  already  been  done.     Some  one 

tionably.    Let  the  answer  be  given  has  suggested  for  him  the  epitaph 

then  without  reference  to  the  con-  designed  for  Robespierre, — 
sequences — mat  caelum,  _  .        ,  •         •  ^ 

ViT  1     1  1  Passant:  ne plains  potntmon  sort. 

\Ve   are   prepared    by  such  an        Si  je  vivais.tn  serais  mart ! 
individuality,   manifesting  itself  in 

such  conditions,  to  see  how  it  On  the  other  hand,  Poe's  bril- 
would  and  must  produce  such  posi-  liancy  of  mind,  his  independence, 
tive  but  antipodal  opinions  of  the  his  princely  poetical  genius,  his* 
individual.  His  character  was  posi-  sensibility  and  suffering,  his  con- 
tive,  intensely  demonstrative,  and  tempt  of  convention  and  manners, 
the  impression  he  created  was  there-  his  instinctive  appreciation  of  wo- 
fore  always  unmistakable.  He  is  man — these  have  secured  him  ad- 
said  to  have  had  "  a  fatal  facility  mirers,  and  have  won  him  hearts 
of  making  enemies.^'  He  secured  whose  tributes  of  affection  are  a 
more  and  more  hitter  enemies  than  world  of  proof  in  his  favor.  Prof, 
any  other  American  author  has  Spalding,  in  his  History  of  English 
ever  done,  because  he  told  more  Literature  (an  English  work),  as- 
wholesome  truths  than  any  other  signs  him  a  high  rank  in  American 
author  has  dared  to  tell.  And,  if  authorship.  Translated  by  Mrae. 
there  is  any  one  thing  the  exposi-  Meunier  into  French,  his  tales  have 
tion  of  which  a  man  will  not  for-  awakened  the  highest  enthusiasm 
give,  that  thing  is — the  truth,  A  in  the  French  mind,  an  enthusiasm 
slanderefJ  man  may  find  repose  which  has  found  voice  in  the  Revue 
beneath  the  shade  of  his  real  or  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Revue  Fran- 
imaginery  injuries,  but  the  stern  caise,  and  a  host  of  minor  period- 
truth  leaves  no  covert  to  flee  to,  icals.  In  Germany,  Poe's  works 
save  vengeance  against  the  utterer.  are  published  in  Alphonse  Durr's 
Poe  allowed  to''  quackery  and  stu-  Leipzig  "  Collection  of  Standard 
pidity  no  mercy ;  and  now,  his  American  Authors."  Gilfillan  baa 
victims  and  their  adherents,  though  lavished  praises  upon  his  genius, 
they  shrank  to  silence  during  his  and  assigns  him  a  prominent  place 
lifetime,  have  rallied  like  cowards  among  the  "Portraits."  In  America 
to  blurt  their  bravado  over  his  too-  his  personnel  has  been  always  too 
early — but  to  them  how  timely  ! —  much  in  the  minds  of  his  critics 
grave.  They  have  apparently  ex-  for  them  to  render  him  full  justice; 
hausted  even  their  vast  vocabularies  yet  we  have  no  scarcity  of  testi- 
of  villifying  epithets  upon  his  name,  monials  even  here.  A  writer  in 
They  have  beset  him  in  every  pos-  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
sible  form  and  through  every  avail-  styles  him  "the  true  head  of  Ameri- 
,  able  medium,  restrained  by  neither  can  literature."  Even  the  North 
decency,  truth,  nor  honor.  As  American  Review  has  accorded 
priests  they  have  anathematized  Poe  a  high  position,  notwithstand- 
nimjthey   have   condemned  him  ing  its  million  abuses  which  sprang, 
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as  every  one  knows,  from  the  un-  as^ainst  him,  but  nothing  farther, 
disguised  contempt  in  which  he  Many  ^ood  and  great  men  have 
held  that  mammoth  exponent  of  been  expelled  from  institutions  of 
Boston  prejudice.  learning.  Gibbon,  Pollock, Shelley, 
The  reviewer  to  whom  we  have  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  many  others, 
elsewhere  made  reference,  mentions,  w^  step-mothered  by  their  c//;7ia». 
as  witnesses  in  substantiation  of  Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  do- 
his  hearty,  wholesale,  and  appar-  fend  the  morale  of  Poe,  but  to  ex- 
'  ently  gratuitous  aspersions  on  Poe,  pose  the  fallacy  in  the  charge  of 
a  list  of  individuals — Mr.  Allan,  his  accusers.  Be  he  innocent  or 
theFaculty  of  Maryland  (Virginia?)  guilty,  it  matters  not,  the  charge 
University,  the  President  of  the  is  fallacious,  and  therein  false.  The 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  prosecution  produces  a  list  of  wit- 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  from  nesses.  The  validity  of  the  charge 
which  he  deserted,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  its 
Burton,  Mr.  Godey,  and  Poe  him-  integrity.  When  we  sliall  have 
self.  What  can  the  formidable  shown  that  it  is  false  in  part,  we 
catalogue  mean?  Can  it  be  neces-  shall  have  established  a  legitimate 
sary  to  take  it  item  by  item  and  suspicion,  at  least,  of  the  advocators 
expose  the  flaunting  presumption  veracity.  Let  us  see.  Messrs. 
of  such  a  flourish  ?  Let  us  see.  Allen  and  White  are  dead,  and 
As  to  Mr.  Allan. — A  kind  of  step-  have  left  no  record  of  their  final 
mother  diflSculty  occurs.  The  events  testimony.  Mr.  Graham's  disavow- 
even  are  studiously  kept  from  the  al,  under  his  own  signature,  years 
public.  Gossip  must  have  a  victim,  ago,  of  such  a  relation  of  hostility 
Poe  is  alone.  He  scorns  to  reply  to  Poe,  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  utter 
to  Mrs.  Grundy.  The  matter,  as  in  its  falsification  of  this  fabricated 
to  him,  stops  there.  He  has  since  charge.  To  have  ignored,  the  fact 
been  severe  upon  certain  Yankee  shows  ignorance  or  deliberate  per- 
kiting  in  literature.  The  castigated  version  of  truth.  From  Mr.  Bur- 
victims  of  his  criticism  smart|  and  ton  we  believe  no  opinion  has  been 
•  remember  the  old  rumor.  There-  published.  Of  Mr.  Godey  the  editor 
fore — such  is  Grundian  logic — he  of  the  Knickerbocker,  January, 
must  be  guilty  of  whatever  Mrs.  1857,  says : — ^**  Mr.  L.  A.  Godey, 
Grundy  had  surmised.  Such  is  publisher  of  *  The  Lady's  Book,' 
practical  charity.  The  facts  are  Philadelphia,  writes  ue  to  say,  that 
with  God.  These  bruited  insinua-  he  is  not  to  be  *  counted  in '  among 
tions  against  Poe,  now,  show  only  those  in  Philadelphia  to  whom  the 
the  character  of  his  accusers —  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  proved  faithless, 
only  an  atrocious  malignity  of  in  his  business  and  literary  inter- 
heart.  What,  in  the  second  place,  course.  His  conduct  towards  Mr. 
have  the  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Gi»dey  was  in  all  respects  honor- 
University  or  the  President  of  the  able  and  unblame worthy.  The 
MilitaryAcademy  to  deliver  against  remark  which  elicits  the  note  of 
Poe,  save  the  event  that  he  was  Mr.  G^dey  vras  copied  as  a  quota- 
expelled  from  the  former  institu-  tion  into  our  pages  from  the  N.  A. 
tion  for  reckless  dissipation,  and  Review."  What,  in  fine,  says  the 
that  he  left  the  latter  after  nearly  state's  evidence — Poe  himself  ? — 
one  year's  fruitless  effort  to  conform  "The  errors  and  frailties  which  1, 
to  its  rigid  requirements?  The  deplore,  it  cannot  at  least  be  as- 
circumstances,  we  are  perfectly  serted  that  I  have  been  the  coward 
aware,  are   presumptive  evidence  to  deny.  Never,  even,  have  I  made 
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attempt  at  exlenuatinjgr  a  weakness  — nobly,  for  Poe  was  his  enemy  ; 
which  is  a  calamity,  although  those  generously,  for  that  enemy  had 
who  did  not  know  me  intimately  had  shown  sometimes  but  little  mercy 
little  reason  to  regard  it  otherwise  to  him.  Mr.  Willis's  kindness  of 
than  as  a  crime.  For,  indeed,  had  heart,  and  genial,  appreciative  spirit 
Ttiy  pride,  or  that  of  my  family  are  signally  illustrated  in  his  no- 
permittedf  there  was  much — very  tices  of  this  man.  We  will  connect 
much — there  was  everything — to  a  few  sentences  from  his  notice 
be  offered  in  extenuation."  written  upon  the  death  of  Poe. 
Such  is  the  reviewer's  array  of  Referring  to  a  business  connection 
witnesses,  and  such  is  his  success  of  several  months  which  he  had 
in  verifying  the  slanderous  gossip  maintained  with  him,  Mr,  Willis 
of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Grundy,  and  says: — "  Through  all  this  consider- 
others  of  the  Grundy  family,  en-  able  period,  we  have  seen  but  one 
dowed  with  an  appetite  and  throat  presentment  of  the  man — a  quiet, 
capal)le  of  swallowing  anything,  patient,  industrious,  and  most  gen- 
They  have  rashly  sought  to  "  draw  tlemanly  pereon,  commanding  the 
his  fmilties  from  their  dread  abode."  utmost  respect  and  good  feeling  by. 
It  might  have  become  his  reveroad  his  unvarying  deportment  and  abil- 
merooirist  to  bethink  him  of  the  ity,  *  *  *  invariably  the 
charity  of  his  creed ;  and  especially  same  sad-mannered,  winning  and 
to  re-peruse  the  caution  about  glass  refined  gentleman.  *  *  *  j^ 
houses.  If  Poe'a  frailties  must  be  was  by  rumor  only,  up  to  the  day 
thus  dwelt  upon,  in  God's  name,  of  his  death,  that  we  knew  of  any 
let  them  be  sealed  with  the  sane-  other  development  of  manner  or 
tion  of  truth.  We  are  fully  aware  character.  We  heard,  from  one 
— which  the  reviewer  seems  not  to  who  knew  him  well  (what  should 
be — of  the  pertinency  of  the  sler-*'  be  stated  in  all  mention  of  his 
ling  maxim  of  the  lawyers,  Pon-  lamentable  irregularities),  that^  with 
deranda  sunt  testimonia  non  nu-  a  single  glass  of  wine,  his  whole 
meranda ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  nature  was  reversed,  the  demon 
justice  to  truth,  no  less  than  to  Poe  becoming  uppermost,  and,  though 
(and  we  write  in  defence  of  truth,  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  intoxica- 
not  of  Poe),  calls  for  some  opinions  tion  were  visible,  his  mil  was  pal- 
from  men  who  are  not^writhing  pably  insane.  Possessing  his  rea- 
under  the  lash  of  his  criticism;  or  soning  faculties  in  excited  activity, 
who,  like  Prof.  Longfellow,  have  at  such  times,  and  seeking  his  ac- 
the  magnanimity  to  forget  mere  quaintances  with  his  wonted  look 
self  in  the  o^use  of  truth.  Long-  and  memory,  he  easily  seemed  per- 
fellow,  shortly  after  Poe's  death,  sonating  only  another  phase  of  his 
Bays :  "  What  a  melancholy  death  natural  character,  and  was  accused, 
18  that  of  Mr.  Poe — a  man  so  rich-  accordingly,  of  insulting  arrogance 
ly  endowed  with  genius  I  I  never  and  bad-heartedness.  In  this  re- 
knew  him  personally,  but  have  al-  versed  character,  we  repeat,  it  was 
ways  entertained  a  high  apprecia-  never  our  chance  to  see  him.  We 
tion  of  his  powers  as  a  prose  writer  knew  it  from  hearsay,  and  we  men- 
and  a  poet.  *  *  *  The  harsh-  tion  it  in  connection  with  this  sad 
ness  of  his  criticisms  I  have  never  infirmity  of  physical  constitution ; 
attributed  to  anything  but  the  ir-  which  puts  it  upon  very  nearly  the 
ritation  of  a  sensitive  nature,  chafed  ground  of  a  temporary  and  almost 
by  some  indefinite  sense  of  wrong."  irresponsible  insanity.  The  arro- 
This  is  nobly  and  generously  said  gance,   vanity,    and    depravity   of 
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heart,  of  winch  Mr.  Poe  was  gene-  all  who  had  ft  claiiri  upon  my  con- 
rally  accused,  seem  to  us,  to  be  fidem^e,  for  you,  I  will  willingly  do 
referable  altogether  to  this  reversed  so.  I  think  no  one  could  know 
phlise  of  his  character,  *  *  *  ]jini — ^q  one  has  known  him  per- 
but,  when  himself,  and  as  we  knew  sonally — certainly  no  woman  — 
him  only,  his  modesty  and  unaf-  without  feeling  the  same  interest, 
fected  humility,  as  to  his  own  de-  *  *  *  To  a  sensitive  and  deli- 
servings,  were  a  constant  charm  to  cately- nurtured  woman,  there  was 
his  character."  A  gentleman  of  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  charm  in 
New  York  City,  a  scholar  and  a  the  chivalric,  graceful,  and  almost 
litterateur^  as  widely  known  as  tender  reverence  with  which  he 
American  literature  itself,  who  knew  invariably  approached  all  women 
Poe  pei-sonally,  thus  speaks  of  him,  who  won  his  respect."  Iler  regard 
in  a  correspondence  upon  the  sub-  for  him  was  pure  if  earthly  feeling 
ject : — "  I  honestly  regard  the  cal-  can  be  pure.  A  wife,  in  all  the 
unmies,  to  which  you  allude,  as  comprehensive  tenderness  of  that 
unqualified  falsehoods.  *  *  *  sacred  word,  she  knew — nay,  she 
His  scorn  of  baseness  was  immense,  could  know — no  impulse  below  the 
and  as  he  gave  unsparing  expres-  purest  spirit-love  for  "that  stray 
sion  to  it,  all  'the  baser  sort'  feared  child  of  Poetry  and  Passion." 
and  hated  him.  In  his  later  days  Mre.  Osgood  was  not  alone  in 
he  was  a  sick  lion,  and  the  donkeys  her  appreciation  of  Poe.  llis  spirit 
came  and  kicked  him — him  at  reached  the  adyta  of  other  beings; 
whose  faintest  roar  they  had  for-  and  many  as  pure  and  as  gentle 
merly  fled  in  terror."  as  she  stand  living  witnesses  to  the 
These  are  the  opinions  of  men,  justness  of  her  impression.  One 
We  now  pro|)ose  applying  a  more  voice,  amo)ig  the  rest,  has  breathed 
delicate  touchstone  to  his  character,  a  plaintive  strain,  responsive  to  his 
Whatever  were  Poe's  weaknesses,  own, — 

he    was    strong    in    the     profound  -  wild,  unearthly  melody, 

sympathy  he   could   awaken  m  the  Whose  monotone  doth  move 

heart  of  woman.      It   is  the  most  The  saddest,  sweetest  cadences 

unanswerable     argument    in    any  Of  sorrow  and  of  love." 

man's  favor.     From    woman's  de-  In  this  lady — for  we  are  not  draw- 

cision  in  a  test  of  character  there  ing  from  a  gallery  of  fancy  por- 

can  be  no  appeal.     Based  mainly  traits — genius  of  high   order  and 

upon   intuition,  it  comes  untrara-  rare  accomplishments   unite    with 

meled   l)y    the   errors   of    reason ;  the  liveliest  interest  in  her  spirit- 

and,  within  its  sphere,  it  is  above  friend ;  and  at  his  grave  she  has 

reason.  paid   some   of  the   most  graceful 

The  late  Mrs.  Ossfood  has  left  a  tributes  yet  rendered  by  the  Ameri- 

characteristic  tribute  to  Poe's  name  can  Muse  to  the  memory  of  this 

and   character,   in   her   sketch   of  gifted  man. 

him   embodied    in    the   Rev.   Mr.        But  that  devotion  to  the  Poet 

Griswold's  Memoir.    She  commen-  which  transcends   all    that  others 

ces  it — addressing  the  memoirist —  have  felt   or   could   feel   for   him 

thus : — "  You  ask  me,  my  friend,  (save  only  the  love  of  the  faithful 

to  write  for  you  my  reminiscences  Virginia),  is  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 

of  Edgar  Poe.   For  you,  who  knew  Clemm.  She  loved  him  and  wntch- 

and  understood  my  affectionate  in-  ed  over  him  as  only  a  more  than 

terest  in  him,  and  my  frank  ao-  mother  could  do.      She  knew  him 

knowledgment  of  that  interest  to  intimately,  daily,  hourly,  in  all  the 
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relations  of   home   and    of   life ;  death,  dwells  with  much  force  and 

when  fortune  smiled  and  beckoned  propriety  upon  her  affection,  labor, 

him  on  to  his  heart's  goal ;  in  his  suffering,     and     disinterestedness, 

hour  of  bitterness,  when  the  many  And   now,    the   writer    asks,   *Mf 

condemned  him,  and  the  universe  woman's  devotion,  born  with  a  first 

was  darkness  and  solitude  to  his  love,  and  fed  with  human  passion, 

soul ;  knew  him  when   hope  was  hallows  its  object,  as  it  is  allowed 

gone,  and  the  **  Raven  "  sat  upon  to  do,  what  does  not  a  devotion 

his  threshold, — ^yes !  in  life,  and  in  like   this — pure,  disinterested  and 

death   she  knew   and   loved  him.  holy  as  the  watch  of  an  invisible 

Mr.  Willis,  in  his  notice  of  Poe's  spirit — say  for  him  who  inspired  it?" 


THE   TOMB    OF    8ARDANAPALUS. 
EAT,    DRINK   AND   KNJOT    THYSELF,   FOR   THIS    IS    ALL. 

I  livrd,  and  fortune's  lavish  love 

Gave  earth  to  my  dominion, 
Far  as  Palmyra's  traveled  dove 

Could  wave  her  milky  pinion  ; 
And  millions  mail'd — a  v/arrior's  choice — 

At  my  imperial  call, 
Uplifted  Victory's  trumpet- voice, 

To  tell  me— that  was  all. 

The  dew  of  pleasure's  brilliant  bowl 

My  flagons  foamed  above : 
Voluptuous  measures  lapp'd  my  soul 

From  woman's  lips  of  love. 
Those  lips  have  lost  their  tint  and  tone* 

The  serpent  holds  my  hall ; 
And  time  but  spares  this  cankered  stone 

To  a«k  thee  what  is  all. 

(to  !  idle  in  the  summer  shine 

Thy  insect-life  away ; 
The  worm  alike  from  mine  and  thine 

Shall  claim  its  kindred  clay: 
Nor  worse  the  beggars'  bones  shall  breed. 

Than  fills  the  princely  pall. 
Behold  thy  doom  !    Laugh,  drink  and  feed  ! 

Rejoice  I    for  this  is  all ! 
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L&nd  of  proud  deed  and  nobler  thought .' 

Parent  of  Art !  to  thee  belong 
The  model  forms  by  Geoios  wrought 

Of  Science,  eloquence  and  song. 

The  Musefl'  haunts  are  thine  alone, 

Olympus  and  the  Spring  divine, 
No  dwelling  have  the  Sisters  known 

In  any  land  on  Earth  but  thine. 

Age  after  age,  to  distant  skies 
On  breezes  borne  thy  voices  float, 

And  echoes  of  their  music  rise 
In  Isles  and  Continents  remote. 

They  built  thy  temples — while  they  stand, 
In  grace  and  beauty  peerless  all ; 

The  Pilgrim  from  a  distant  land 

Hoards  the  fair  fragments— when  they  fall. 

From  Parian  stone,  their  hands  could  rear 

Divinities — Imperial  Jove^ 
Athene  with  the  brandished  spear. 

The  Goddess  of  the  Idalian  grove, 

Apollo — twice  a  thousand  years 

Are  gone — in  youth  and  beauty^s  prime, 

Proudly  serene,  the  God  appears, 

Scorning,  unscathed,  the  power  of  time ; 

Unchanged  amid  the  changing  throng 

That  pause  and  gaze  with  awe-struck  eyes, 

The  mortal  current  sweeps  along, 
He  stands  the  offspring  of  the  skies, 

Sublime  as  when,  on  Ilium's  coast. 
His  arrows,  Vith  avenging  aim. 

Flew  fast  and  nightly  from  the  host. 
Thy  Warriors  fed  the  funeral  flame. 

No  braver  spirits  ever  fought 

For  fame  in  deadlier  fields  than  thine, 

No  purer  hands  or  hearts  have  brought 
Their  sacrifice  to  Freedom's  shrine. 

Familiar  like  a  household  word 
Thy  names  of  Chiefs,  of  victories  won, 

Dull  is  the  car  that  never  heard 
Of  Salamis  and  Marathon. 

From  time's  far  lengthening  shadows  still, 
Like  living  men,  thy  Warriors  start, 

And  with  new  fires  of  freedom  fill. 
In  distant  climes,  the  Patriot's  heart. 

There  lives  again  the  cherished  name 
Of  Town  and  State  in  story  told. 

Another  Athens  guards  the  fame 
And  seeks  the  glory  of  the  old. 
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Of  matchless  form  tfay  glorious  race, 
The  strength,  the  beauty,  mortals  prize, 

In  living  fonns  of  sculptured  grace, 
Still  charm  the  world's  admiring  eyes. 

Refined  in  wit,  in  judgment  keen. 

They  felt  the  spells  that  mould  the  heart, 

In  strec*  and  Temple  daily  seen, 
The  breathing  master-works  of  Art. 

Amid  the  Theatre's  broad  round 

Of  seats,  till  Eve's  descending  dews 

From  Morn,  they  heard  with  garlands  crowned 
The  marvels  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

They  loved  the  brave  Athletic  game 

By  Pythian  or  Olympian  Fane, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Hellas  came 

For  honors  to  the  Isthmean  plain. 

Then  ceased  around  each  border  feud, 
A  truce  prevailed  on  sea  and  shore. 

And  Towns  and  States  again  pursued 
Their  peaceful  contests  as  before. 

There  stood  the  Racer  far  renowned. 
Shining  his  supple  limbs  with  oil. 

There  wreaths  of  pine  and  olive  crowned 
The  Discus  and  the  Wrestler's  toil. 

With  lifted  scourge  the  Charioteer 

Bent  o'er  his  panting  steeds,  afar 
He  sees  the  goal  and  thundering  near. 

Hears  at  his  back  the  rival  car. 

To  history's  page  with  wonders  fraught 
From  the  wrapt  crowd  applauses  rang. 

There  every  Muse  her  votary  brought, 
And  Plato  taught  and  Pindar  sang. 

Joyous  thy  sports !  no  heaps  of  dead 

Stained  with  brute  gore  the  abhorrent  earth, 

No  bands  of  gladiators  bled. 
Their  agony  a  people's  mirth. 

Not  thine,  the  Roman  robber's  mood  ! 

That  daily  loved  with  gloating  eyes 
To  watch,  as  from  the  crimson  flood 

The  rank,  hot,  steams  of  carnage  rise. 

Bandit  and  butcher  of  the  world ! 

Fiend  of  cruelty  and  pride ! 
Where'er  his  banners  were  unfurled 

The  soul-life  of  the  Nations  died. 

His  sports  were  butcheries,  his  heart 
Sensual  and  gross,  and  brutal,  drew 

No  softening  influence  from  Art 
Like  that  thy  gentler  people  knew. 

But  gone  thy  glories!     Time  has  swept 
Away  the  God,  the  pillared  Fane, 

And  many  a  manly  heart  has  wept 
By  hill  and  desolated  plain. 
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Yet,  though  beneath  the  iron  heel 

Of  barbarous  hordes,  though  every  ill 
And  curse  that  conquered  Countries  feci 

Cling  to  thy  fallen  fortunes  still ; 

Thou  art  not  dead — their  native  fire 

Burns  in  thy  veins  though  long  rcprcst, 
And  memories  of  the  past  inspire 

The  hero  in  tho  peasant's  breast. 

In  words  harmonious  as  before, 

Deep  voices  rise  from  Delphi's  steep, 
And  where  the  surge  on  Sunium's  shore, 

Rolls  from  the  blue  iE^an  deep : 

From  fallen  tower  and  crumbling  wall, 

Ruins  of  cities  long  deplored. 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour  they  call 

For  vengeance  on  tlie  turbancd  horde. 

Not  always  shall  they  vainly  urge 

The  friends  who  love  their  deathless  strains. 

But  swords — avenging  swords — shall  scourge 
The  Moslem  from  thy  hills  and  plains 

Saxon  or  Celt,  or  Russ,  whiche'er 

Redeems  thee — his,  for  endless  days. 
The  World's  applause,  the  patriot's  cheer, 

The  Minstrel's  song,  the  Scholar's  praise. 

Waked  from  long  sleep,  thy  vales  again 
•  And  shores  shall  then  with  gladness  ring. 

Thine  Arts  resume  their  ancient  reign, 
The  Muse  inspire,  ^e  Poet  sing. 

Sculpture  her  wondrous  forms  restore. 

The  pencil  chann  admiring  eyes, 
And  for  a  purer  faith  once  more 

Thy  Temples  glitter  to  the  skies. 


SONG. 

O !  your  eyes  are  deep,  and  tender, 
O  !  your  charmed  voice  is  low, 

But  I've  found  your  beauty's  splendor 
All  a  mockery,  and  a  show — 

Slighted  heart,  and  broken  promise. 
Follow  whereso*er  you  go. 

All  your  words  are  fair,  and  golden. 
All  your  actions  base,  and  wrong, 

Not  the  noblest  soul's  beholden 
To  your  weak  affections  long. 

Only  true  in— lover's  fancy, 
Only  constant  in— his  song. 
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The  calamity  which  has  ovortaken  the  action  of  the  banks  which  has  contribu- 
commcrcial  and  financial   afifairs  of  the  ted  to  produce  tho  lamentable  condition 
country,   so   suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  of  affairs  which  every  where  surrounds 
and  without  adequate  reason,  is  so  much  us,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  licentious  le> 
the  universal  topic  of  conversation,  that  gislation  of  Cong-ress.     Their  enormous 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  devoting  a  few  grants  of  public  land  to  railroad  compa- 
senlences  to  the  subject.  nies  are  fruitful  sources  of  evil.     Every 
It  is  affirmed  by  the  most  intelligent  grant  and  company  became  a  centre  of 
men  that  the  banks  of  New  York,  which  speculation  from  which  radiated  a  thou- 
rcgulate  the  money  concerns  of  the  Uni-  sand  kindred  schemes.  It  was  the  direct 
ted  States,  without  tho  shadow  of  any  interest  of  every  company  to  fost'^r  all 
responsibility  to  them,  are  the  cause  of  sorts  of  wild  projects,  to  hold  out  ex- 
the  miijifortune.     They  have  acted  with-  travagant  promises  and  delusive  expecta- 
oat  judgment,    under  the   influence    of  tions.     They  sought  to  have  men,  women 
panic,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  and  children  engaged  in  buying  stocks, 
most  experienced  and  wise.     It  is  one  of  town  lots,  tracts  of  wild  land.     They  suc- 
their  important  duties  to  watch  the  ex-  ccedod  in  imbuing  all  hearts  with  rage 
port  of  gold  to  Europe,  to  check  it,  when  to  get   rich,   not   by   honest   labor,   but 
in  excess,  by  contracting  their  circula-  gambling  speculations, 
tion,  to  stop  that  contraction  so  soon  as         What  is  the  consequence  of  this  mad- 
the cause  for  it  ceases,  and  to   meQt  the  ness  or  folly?     The  banks  every  where 
wants  of  commerce  by  additional  facili*  have  suspended,  stocks  are  made  value- 
ties  so  long  as  the  foreign  demand  for  less,  merchants  are  ruined,  w^orkmen  and 
money  permits  them  to  do  so  with  safety,  day  laborers  are   thrown  out  of  employ- 
They  have  discharged  this  duty  unfaith-  ment,  the  whole  business  of  the  country 
fully,  recklessly,  ruinously.  is  thoroi:^hly  deranged.     We  have  not 
We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  yet  seen  the  end.     It  remains  for  us  to 
figures.      It  is  enough   to  say  that  the  hear  what  eSect  the   money  embarrass- 
kanks  of    New  York,  in    tlie  month  of  mcnts  of  the  United  States  are  to  pro- 
Augost,  began  to  contract  their  circula-  duce  in  Europe.     If  they  act  powerfully 
tion.     Early  in  September  the  export  of  and  disastrously  there,  we  have  the  re- 
specie  ceased.      It  could  no  longer  be  action  to  undergo  here  on  the  vahie  of 
shipped   without  loss.     The  contraction  every  kind  of  property,  and  on  every  pur- 
oagbt  to  have  ceased  also.     There  was  suit  and  enterprise,  great  or  small, 
no  longer  any  legitimate  reason  for  it.         In  this  great  tempest,  dismantling  the 
But  no  I    the   contraction  continued  all  noblest  ships  and  making  wreck  of  the 
through  the   month  of  September,  until  strongest  and  boldest,  what  is  to  be  the 
it  reached,  early  in  October,  to  the  enor-  fate  of  our  little  shallop  we  cannot  tell, 
moos  amount  of  $30,000,000,  making  the  Alas !  that  Mammon  and  his  banks  should 
circulating  medium  nearly  one-third  less  exercise  any  control  over  the  groves  and 
than  it  had  been  in  the  month  of  July.  temples  of  the  Muses.    But  so  it  is.    We 
For  this  unexampled  contraction  there  wait  on  the   turn   of  fortune jfelix  faua- 
was  DO  apparent  reason.     The  condition  tumque  sit.     We  shall  wrap   our   cloak 
of  the  banks  was  as  good,  indeed  rather  about  us  the  more  resolutely  as  the  gale 
better   than    usual;    speculation,   in  the  blows    stronger,   and   not  jaeld,  except 
city  was  not  more  than  it  commonly  is ;  when  no  longer  able   to  contend.     We 
imports  were  not  in  greater  excess  than  have  given  time,  labor,  care,  to  the  en- 
the  increased  resources  of  the  counti7  terprise,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
seemed fuUy  to  justify.  With  no  cause,from  lieve,  not  without  some  success  at  home 
absurd  panic  only  and  want  of  concert  and  abroad.  We  are  willing  to  do  so  still 
.among  the  fifty  banks  that  rule  the  com-  with  all  our  heart.    But  if  fortune,  which 
*4DPrce  pf  the  United  States,  this  great  does  not  spare  the  cottage  anymore  than 
calamity    has    fallen    upon    tho   whole  the  palace,  shall  decree  otherwise,  we 
country.  will  yield  with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  can 
If  there  is  any  cause  outside   of  the  command,  carrying  with  us  the  convic- 
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tion  that,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  first,  that  which  is  obviously  addressed  to 

have  not  been  remiss  in  earnest  applica-  stage  effect ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  im- 

tion  to  our  taslt.  portant  and  far  more   difficult  merit  of 

combining  a  philosophical  analysis  of  cha- 
racter with  the   rapid   evolution  of  inci- 

A  correspondent  addressing  us  upon  dent.     To  strike  that  happy  mien  which 

the  subject  of  the  Drama,  regrets  *'that  prevents  a  play  from  becoming  too  didac- 

there  is  not  to  be  found  in  American  lite-  tic  for  representation,  or  too  melo-dra- 

rature,  a  single  original  play  which  deals  mutic  for  the  closet,  is  an  end  as  rarely 

with  contemporary  events  and  characters,  gained,  as  it  is  desirable  to  gain  it.    When 

or  attempts  to  depict  the  peculiar  genius  attained  it  is  a  triumph  of  art.     None  but 

of  our   people    and    institutions."      Wo  the  true  poet — the  man  who  knows  that 

think  that  our  correspondent  is  mistaken,  behind  the  palpable  relation  and  appear- 

'*  Norman    Maurice,"    by   Wm.  Gilmore  ances  of  things,  there  lies  a  latent  raean- 

iSimms,  is  precisely  the  sort   of  drama,  ing — and  who  can   combine  the  artistic 

the  absence  of  which  he  deplores.     The  delineation  of  our  nature  with  iheproprr 

subject  is  one  of  contemporaneous  inter-  sequence  of   stirring  event    and  pictur- 

est — the  scene,  the  United  States;  and  esquc  movement,  is  capable  of  producing 

the  ** dranuUui persona:"  eminently  repre-  a  powerful  Drama. 

sentative  of  certain  types  of  American  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  criticise 
character.  Of  this  play  we  find  the  fol-  »'  Norman  Maurice,**  but  we  must  beper- 
lowing  critique  in  one  of  the  back  num-  mitted  to  say,  that  in  the  conception  and 
hers  of  the  "Literary  World,"  a  journal,  development  of  the  noblest  type  of  man- 
by  the  way,  which  the  literati  of  Gotham  hood  in  the  hero,  and  a  lively  exemplifi- 
should  never  have  permitted  to  die  out :  cation    of  feminine   purity,    strenglK  of 

"  In  Norman  Maurice  we  have  a  noble  character  and  devotedness  in  the  hennne, 

ideal  of  matiy  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  aided  by  a  skilful  variety  of  circumstance, 

nature;    trust,  bravery,    eloquence,    nd-  and  an  unexpected,  but  natural  denoue- 

dress ;  responded  to  in  the  heroine,  Cla-  mont,    this  tragedy  is   a   production   uf 

rice,  who  is  to  be  taken,  we  suppose,  for  great  originality,  force  and  beauty. 

the  representative  of  the  Southern  lady,  

in  all  the  graces,  both  gentle  and  active, 

which  belong  to  that  fair  type    of  our  Tho  initial  volume  of  "Collections  of 

lovely  counti^-women.     The  other  char-  the  South  Carolina   Historical  Society,*' 

acters  are  well  discriminated — ^apd  have  will  be  issued  ere  this  number  can  have 

assigned  to  them  scenes  and   flituations  reached  all  our  readers,  and  will  inaugu- 

which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  this  side  of  rate,  we  trust,  an  era  of  revived  and  ac- 

actual  representation,  must  be  telling  and  tive  attention  to  the  elements  and  sources 

effective  upon  the  stage.     There  is  par-  of  our  early  history,  which  has  been  too 

ticular  skill,  we  should  mention,  shown  much  and  too  long  neglected.     This  80- 

in  the  involution  and  development  of  mo-  ciety,  now  in  its   third  year,  and  fuiriy 

tive;  with   the  reciprocal   action  of  the  and  in  good  purpose  beginning  to  show 

characters  upon  each  other.     Among  the  forth  its  labors,  originated   in  a  patriotic 

most  successful  of  these  we  may  point  and   commendable    determination   of   a 

to  an  early  scene,  tho  fourth  of  the  first  few  citizens  who  had  long  deplored  the 

act^ — in  the  encounter   of  Maurice  and  neglect    of    our    historic    materials,    at 

Warren — with  its  stormy  passions  arous-  home  and  abroad.     Quietly,  unosteuta- 

ed  and  the  after-sunshine  poured  upon  it  tioualy,  and   in  good  faith,  pursuing  the 

by  the  entrance  of  Clarice.  purpose  and   pledge  of  its  organization, 

"  Scattered  all  over  the  piece  are  gems  the  Society  has  already  collected  a  mass 
of  poetic  illustration,  moralizring,  and  of  materials,  documents  and  memorials 
philosophy;  such  as  the  writer  is  accus-  that  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
tomed  in  all  his  writings  to  disburse  with  rendered  available  in  any  other  mode 
a  liberal  hand.  We  hope  to  have  an  op-  for  our  future  investigations.  Dir 
portunity  to  see  this  drama  upon  the  scending  to  even  a  public  demon- 
stage  (of  which  it  is  in  every  way  most  stration  at  once  of  the  felt  want  of 
worthy,)  when  we  shall  take  an  oppor-  such  an  agency,  of  its  deterTninati(iij,and 
tunity  to  renew  our  respects,  and  regard  of  tlie  possibility  of  yet  retrieving  in 
it  more  particularly  in  its  character  of  an  great  part,  the  results  of  long  and  invele- 
acting  play."  rate  neglect,  the  Society  applied  to  our 

That  "Norman  Maurice"  is  an  aj)le  General  Assembly,  at  the  session  of  1856, 
play,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  stage,  for  a  corporate  recognition,  and  for  a  pit- 
is  but  a  portion  of  the  praise  which  is  its  tance  of  aid  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
due.  In  productions  of  a  dramatic  stamp  class  of  publications,  which  cannot  of 
there  should  be  two  kinds  of  excellence—  course  be  expected  to  become  constantly 
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remunerative,  or  even  self-compensating. 
These  requests  were  promptly  granted, 
and  the  resalt  was  the  early  preparation 
for  the  press  of  the  opening  volume, 
whose  forthcoming  appearance  wo  are 
now  enabled  to  announce,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  proof  sheets,  with  which 
we  have  been  favored  by  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  publication. 

Tt  will  become  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
privilege,  to  notice  the  work  more  criti- 
cally on  its  publication,  and  to  eslimutu 
its  value  as  a  contribution  to  hi.4toric  ma- 
terials, and  as  a  promise,  pledge,  and  basis 
of  future  accessions.  It  may  not  be  pre- 
mature at  present  to  note  briefly  and  gen- 
erally the  contents  of  the  volume,  and 
this  may  be  done  in  a  few  words. 

The  place  of  introduction  is  properly 
and  worthily  occupied  by  "an  address 
pronounced  at  the  organization  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  June 
23th,  1857,  by  F.  A.  Porcher,  Professor 
of  History,  &c.,  in  the  Collogo  of 
Charleston,  and  Uecording  Secretary  of 
the  Sonth  Carolina  Historical  Society.'' 
This  address  is  an  able  and  well  connid- 
cred  survey  of  the  prominent  points, 
topics  and  problems  of  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  our  colonial  history — n  period  of 
our  history  important  us  the  ago  of  ger- 
minal development  and  popular  self-cul- 
ture, for  all  our  institutions  and  habits  of 
a  generic  character.  This  period  has 
been  sadly  slurred  over  by  histctriuns,  ne- 
glected by  ourown  students  and  inquirers, 
and  for  the  most  part  overlooked  in 
American  historic?*.  Yet,  within  this 
period  there  arose  and  was  perfected  the 
first  great  American  Revolution— the  first 
great  move  of  conscious  and  dclibenite 
self-government  tested  by  our  people  on 
the  past  arena  of  Americanism. 

The  importance  of  this  period,  the 
problems  and  exigencies  it  aflords  for  the 
historic  inquirer,  the  statesman  and  the 
ethnologist,  and  its  germinal  rela- 
tions to  later  and  wider  manifesta- 
tions of  the  political  genius  of  Ameri- 
ca, are  suggestively  illustrated  and 
presented  in  this  address.  An  interest- 
ing topic  of  the  address  also  is  a  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  causes  and 
influences  that  combined  in  promo- 
ting and  perfecting  out  of  variant, 
discordant  and  apparently  interwoven 
elements  of  original  population,  the 
richly  composite,  yet  homogeneous  type 
of  Carolina  character. 

The  next  ingredient  of  the  volume, 
tuid  that  which  will  be  regarded,  per- 
bftps,  as  the  chief  contribution  of 
immediate  interest  and  value,  is  the 
lonrnal  and  correspondence  of  Henry 
Laurent,  daring  his  confinement  in  the 


Tower.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  of  sub- 
stantial value  and  historic  illustration-— 
entirely  a  new  and  original  ^addition  to 
records  previously  accessible  ;  and  tlie 
MSS.  which  compose  it  are  but  u  portion 
of  a  valuable  donation  of  family  archives, 
memoranda  and  originals  of  sncred  in- 
terest, now  in  the  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  volume  is  filled  out  with  '*  a  list 
and  abstract  of  documents  I'elatiug  to 
South  CnroliuQ,  now  existing  in  the  State 
Paper  Oflice.  London,  prepared  for  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  by  an 
authorized  agent  in  London."  This  por- 
tion, we  think,  will  be  received  as  a  most 
appropriate  and  well  timed  contribution 
of  tho  Society,  and  will  aflord  the  reader 
even  slightly  or  indifferently  versed  in 
our  history,  some  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  chasm  that  mars  our  records 
at  home,  and  the  desideratum  which  it  is 
aimed  at  by  this  Society  to  supply  in  the 
course  of  its  progress. 

\We  feel,  however,  the  temptation 
which  besets  us,  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
review  of  a  work  which  is  not  yet  be- 
fore any  of  our  readers,  and  we  must  de- 
sist. The  volume  will  be  published  by 
the  Society,  but  for  convenience  and  sup- 
ply— so  far  as  the  edition  will  permit  to 
purchasers — will  bear  the  imprints  of 
Russell  &  Jones,  and  S.  G.  Courtenay  & 
Co.,  of  Charleston,  to  either  of  which 
houses  we  refer  the  timely  inquiries  of 
all  who  nre  not  within  toe  list  of  imme- 
diate and  original  supply. 

We  tnke  the  occasicm  of  remarking 
that  it  will  be  our  duty,  at  all  times,  to 
afford  a  due  space  to  the  transactions, 
procee.dinjrs,  inquiries  and  movements  of 
Historical  Societies,  and  other  associa- 
tions of  our  section,  that  are  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  science,  literature  or  high 
art,  should  they  need  any  organ  of  com- 
mon reference  and  intercourse  more  per- 
manent and  suitable  than  the  daily  jour- 
nal. 


In  DeQuincey's  **  Historical  Eaaays" 
we  have  a  curious  argument  upon  the 
subject  of /Ac  jEJcsenes,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  the  Esscne*  were  really  one  sect. 
"They  were  one,"  he  says, "because  upon 
any  '^ther  supposition,  Christianity,  as  a 
knJotclcdgc,  must  have  been  taught  inde- 
pendently of  Christ;  nay,  in  opposition  to 
Christ."  Pliny  has  left  a  statement,  stig- 
matized by  DeQuincey  as  "a  hyperiioli- 
cal  fairy  tale,"  to  the  effect  that  the  Es- 
senes  existed  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Of  course,  therefore,  he 
ro^rded  the  Bssenes  as  a  distinct  sect, 
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thereby  confirming  the  authority  of  Jo-  lowers  entertained,  so  soon  after  the  mi- 

sepbus.       His    testimony,    too,    is    the  racles  of  bis  life,  and  the  yet  more  awful 

stronger  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  in  miracle  of  his  death, 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  he  speaks         2d.  \s  it  possible  to  suppose  that  ron- 

of  the  Cbristian  doctrines,  their  spread,  paratirely  nninfluential  men,  sooh  as  the 

and  tbe  necessity  of  suppressing  them,  primitive   Christians   confessedly    were. 

In  spite,  however,  both  of  Josephus  and  should  be  able  to  constitute  themselves 

of  Pliny,    DeQuinrey   enters    upon    the  the  leaders, — ^the  sacred  core  of  a  sect, 

proof  of  the  position  he  bos  laid  down  numbering,  in  what  DeQuinrey  calls,  its 

with    uncommon    zeal,    confidence,    and  "penultimate     and     ante-pcnultimaie " 

acuteness.     His  first   step  is  to  destroy  orders,  some   of  the  most  iuAuential  of 

tbe  character  of  the  Jewi:«h  historian,  the  Jewish  communities T 
and,  consequently,  our  dependence  upon         3d.    Pliny,  in  tbe  very  letter  we  have 

his  veracity.     He  considers  Josephus  as  alluded  to,  written  but  foity  years  after 

the  prince  of  renegades  and  traitors.  His  the    siege   of  Jerusalem,   speaks  of  the 

obstinate  defence  of  Jotapha  for  a  period  Christians,  as  a  sect,  who  bad  extended 

of  9€ven  vecks,  (at  the  end  of  which  time  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Palestine; 

the  town  was  betrayed,  and   thousands  and    whose    principles    wero   open    and  . 

put  to  tlie  sword,)  weighs  as  nothiiig  in  avowed ;  a  fact  which  militates  stnmgly 

the  balance  against  his  crimes.     He  is  against  the  supposition  that  they  and  the 

represented  as  servile,  truckling,  mean,  Esscnes    were  one,  for  why   should  an 

and  dastardly.     Not  only  are  we  called  order,  created  expressly  to  ward  off  per^ 

upon  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor,  but  as  secution  at  one  time,  rush  headlong  into 

the  most  despicable  of  apostates — a  trai-  it  at  another? 

tor,  because  ho  predicted  that  Vespasian  4lh.  Wherever  History  reveals  to  us 
would  one  day  enjoy  the  imperial  digni-  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  individually 
ty,  and  an  apostate,  because  he  pervert-  or  collectively,  we  find  that  they  court 
cd  the  doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  code,  persecution, — first,  as  a  means  of  glori- 
attributing  to  it  a  license  foreign  to  its  fying  God,  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of 
nature  and  constitution.  Having  bound  extending  their  religion.  The  very  "  wis- 
Josephus,  therefore,  so  far  as  his  credi-  dom  oi  the  serpent,  attributed  to  them, 
bility  as  a  witness  is  concerned,  hand  and  brought  the  truth  home  to  their  under- 
foot, DeQuincey  proceeds  to  draw  from  standings,  that  through  fiery  trials  were 
that  portion  of  the  .Jewish  historj'  relating  they  to  reach  the  Palm  and  the  Crown, 
to  the  Essenes,  arguments  (founded  on  5th.  The  opinion  that  the  "dignity  of 
a  similarity  between  the  reported  cere-  Christian  truth"  depends  upon  the  bc- 
monics  and  character  of  that  sect,  and  lief  that  the  Essenes  and  the  primitive 
the  lessons  taught  by  Christ,)  in  support  Christians  were  one,  because  of  the  purir 
of  the  theory  that  the  primitivo  Chris-  iy  of  life  and  doctrine  manifested  by  the 
tians,  fearful  that  persecution  would  ut-  f(rrmer,  seems  scarcely  tenable,  when  we 
terly  destroy  them,  resorted  to  the  "  wis-  consider  that  many  sects,  besides  the  E»- 
dom  of  the  serpent,"  and  formed  them-  genes,  have  practiced  a  pure  morality, 
selves  into  an  order,  composed  of  three  who  had  never  heard  of  Christianity- 
distinct  divisions,  the  innermost  or  most  and,  moreover,  that  the  peculiar  species 
holy  division  of  all,  being  the  depository  of  morality  here  exhibited,  partakes  far 
of  a  certain  mysterious  secret,  not  to  be  more  of  narrow  and  selfish  austerity, 
revealed,  except  to  the  initiated.  This  than  of  the  liberal,  evangelizing  spirit, 
secret,  DeQuincey  maintains,  was—  which  we  find  throughout  the  Gospels. 
Christianity.  We  have  alluded  so  far  to  the  subject 

We  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  mi-  of  the  Essenes,  because  wo  deem  it,  coii- 

nutife  of  tbe  evidence  he  adduces  to  sup-  sidcrcd  even  as  a  question  of  **  antiqaa* 

port  this  opinion.     We  would  only  sug-  rian  research,"  as  one  of  great  interest, 

gest  a  few  objections,  which   we   think  Wc  commend  DeQuincey's  essay— which, 

may  slill  be  fairly  urged  against  its  es-  however  doubtful  maybe  its  conclusions, 

tablishmcnt.  is  a  vigorous  and  logical  dissertation — to 

Ist.  The  institution  of  a  secret  society  readers  who  can  derive  pleasure  in  prob« 

by  the  early  Christians,  appears  entirely  ing  tbe  darker  secrets  of  the  Past,  and 

at  war  with  the  essential  spirit  of  their  gathering  from  stray  nooks  and  comers 

fiaitb.     The    express   command  of  their  of  history,  lights,    however  feeble,   with 

Founder,   is — preach   the  gospel  to  all  which  to  examine  the  remote  records  of 

people.     The  supposition,  that  alarmed  mankind.     In   conclusion,  we  extract  a 

at  the  increase  of  persecution,  they  fear-  part  of  DeQuincey's  paper  (though   not 

ed   an   extinction   of  tbeir   sect,    would  bearing  upon  his  account  of  the  Essenes.) 

argue  a  laxity  of  faith  in  the  promises  of  which  is  unrivalled  as  a  piece  of  invective. 

Christ,  which  we  cannot  believe  his  ibi-  It  relates  to  the  perfidy  of  Josephus. 
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The  overthrow   of  his   country  was  had   courage    to    record  their  treasons*, 

made  the  subject  of  a  Roman  triumph —  But  certainly  there  is  no  other  person 

of  a  triumph  in  which  his  patrons,  Ves-  known  to  history  who  did,  and  who  pro- 

pasian  and  his   two   sons,  figxired  as  the  claimed  that  he  did,  sit  as  a  volunteer 

crnirei   of   the    public    honor.       Judea,  spectator  of  his  buried  country  carried 

with  her  banners  trailing  in  the  dust,  was  past  in  effipy,  confounded  with  a  vastcar- 

on  thid  day  to  be  carried   captive.     The  nival    of    rejoicing    mobs    and    armies, 

Jew  attended  with  an   obsequious  face,  echoing  their  jubilant  outcries,  and  pnm- 

dressed  in  courtly  smiles.    The  prisoners  pcring  his  eyes  with  ivoi*y  and  gold,  with 

who  are  to  die  by  the  executioner  when  spoils,  and  with  captives,  torn   from  the 

the  pomp  shall  have  reached  the  summit  funeral  pangs  of  his  country.    That  case 

of  the  hill,  pass  by  in  chains.     What  is  is  unique,  without  a  copy,  and  without  a 

their    crime  ?      They   have   fought  like  precedent." 

brave  men  for  that  dear  country,  which 

the  base  spectator  hns  sold  for  a  bribe. 

Jusephus,     the      prosperous     renegade.  Here   is   a   profound  truth,  embodied 

laughs  as  he  sees  them,  and  hugs  himself  in  striking,  vigorous,  bitter  words.     We 

on   his  running.     Suddenly  a  tumult  is  extract  the  passage  from  Bulwer's  "  My 

seen  in  the  advancing  crowds — what  is  it  NovcV^ 

that  stirs  tliem  7  It  is  the  sword  of  tho  In  the  good  old  drtys  of  our  forefath- 
Maccahees ;  it  is  the  image  of  Judas  ers,  when  plain  speaking  and  hard  blows 
Maccabeus,  the  warrior  Jew,  and  of  his  wore  in  fashion — when  a  man  had  his 
unconquerable  brothers.  Josephus  grins  heart  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  four 
with  admiration  of  the  jewelled  trophies,  feet  of  sharp  iron  dangling  at  his  side. 
Next — but  what  shout  is  that  which  tore  Hate  played  an  honest,  open  part  in  the 
the  very  heavens  ?  The  abomination  of  theatre  of  the  world.  In  fact,  when  we 
desolation  is  pusiting  by — the  Law  and  read  history,  it  seems  to  have  "starred 
the  Prophets,  surmounted  by  Capitoline  it"  on  the  stage.  But  now  where  is 
J»)ve,  vibrating  his  pagan  thunderbolts.  Hate  ? — who  ever  sees  its  face  1  Is  it 
Judea,  in  the  form  of  a  lady,  sitting  be-  that  smiling  good-tempered  creature, 
neath  her  palms — Judea,  with  her  head  that  presses  you  by  the  hand  so  cordial- 
muffled  in  tier  robe,  speechless,  sightless,  ly?  or  that  dignified  figure  of  state  that 
is  carried  past.  And  what  docs  the  Jew?  calls  you  its  **  right  honorable  friend  ?" 
He  sits,  like  a  modern  reporter  for  a  Is  it  that  bowing,  grateful  dependent  7 — 
newspaper,  taking  notes  of  the  circum-  is  it  that  soft-eyed  Amaryllis  7  As<k  not, 
stantiol  features  in  this  unparalleled  guess  not;  you  will  only  know  it  to  be 
scene,  delighted  as  a  child  at  a  puppet-  Hato  when  the  poison  is  in  your  cup,  or 
show,  and  finally  weaves  the  whole  into  the  poinard  in  your  braast.  In  the  Go- 
a  picturesque  narrative.  The  apologist  thic  age,  grim  Humor  painted  *'  the 
roust  not  think  to  evade  the  eff«»ct  upon  Dance  of  Death : "  in  our  polished  cen- 
all  honorable  minds  by  supposing  the  case  tury,  some  sardonic  wit  should  give  us 
that  tho  Jew*s  presence  at  this  scene  of  "  tlie  Masquerade  of  Hate." 
triomph  over  his  ruined  country,  and  his  Certainly,  the  eounter-passion  betntys 
sabseqaent  record  of  its  circumstances,  itself  with  case  to  our  gaxe.  Love  is 
must  be  a  movement  of  frantic  passion —  rarely  a  hypocrite.  But  Hate — how  de- 
bent  on  knowing  the  worst,  bent  on  drink-  tect,  and  how  guard  against  it  7  It  lurks 
ing  up  the  cup  of  degredation  to  the  very  where  you  least  suspect  it ;  it  is  created 
last  drop.  No,  no  :  this  escape  is  not  by  causes  that  you  can  the  least  foresee; 
open.  The  description  itself  remains  to  and  civilization  multiplies  its  varieties, 
this  hour  in  attestation  of  the  astound-  whilst  it  favors  its  disguise ;  for  civiliza- 
ing  fact,  lliut  this  accursed  Jew  surveyed  tion  increases  tho  number  of  contending 
tho  closing  scene  in  the  great  agonies  of  interests,  and  refinement  renders  more 
Jerasalcm — not  with  any  thought  for  its  susceptible  to  the  least  irritiition  tho  cu- 
Crouzy,  for  its  anguish,  for  its  despair, but  tide  of  self-love.  But  Hate  comes  co- 
ahsorbed  in  the  luxury  of  its  beauty,  and  vertly  forth  from  some  self-interest  we 
with  a  «ingle  eye  for  its  purple  and  gold,  have  crossed,  or  some  self-love  we  have 
'Off,  off,  sir!* — would  be  the  cry  to  such  wounded  ;  and,  dullards  that  we  arc, 
a  wretch  in  any  age  of  the  world:  to  how  seldom  wo  are  aware  ofour  offence  I 
*  spit  upon  hi*  .Jewish  gaberdine,'  would  You  may  be  hated  by  a  man  you  have 
be  tho  wiih  of  every  honest  man.  Nor  never  seen  in  your  life ;  you  may  be 
i*  there  any  thoughtful  person  who  will  hated  as  often  by  one  you  have  loaded 
allege  that  such  another  case  exists. —  witli  benefits;  you  may  so  walk  as  not  to 
Traitors  there  have  been  many ;  and  per-  tread  on  a  worm  ;  but  you  must  sit  fast 
haps  traitors  who,  trusting  to  the  extinc-  on  your  easy-chair  till  you  are  carried  out 
tioo  of  all  their  comrades,  might  have  to  your  bier,  if  you  would  be  sure  not  to 
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tread  on  some  snake  of  a  foe.  But,  then, 
what  horm  does  the  Hate  do  us?  V^ery 
often  the  harm  is  as  unseen  by  the  world 
as  the  Hate  i«  unrecognized  by  us.  It 
may  come  on  us,  unawares,  in  some  soli- 
tary by-way  of  our  life ;  strike  us  in  our 
unsuspecting  privacy  ;  thwart  us  in  some 
blessed  hope  wc  have  never  told  to  an- 
other; for  the  moment  the  world  sees 
that  it  is  Hate  that  strikes  us,  its  worst 
power  of  mischief  is  gone. 


In  a  dim  and  musky  chamber, 
I  am  breatliing  life  away ; 

Some  one  draws  a  curtain  softly, 
And  I  watch  the  broadening  day: 

As  it  pin-ples  in  the  zenith, 
As  it  brightens  on  the  lawn; 

There's  a  hush  of  Death  about  me, 
And  a  whisper — ^**  He  is  gono!" 


Our  able  contemponiry,  the  Sovihern 
The  following  anecdote   of  Dr.  South  Literary  Me^scngery  of  Richm<ind,  (Va.) 
was  related  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  thit^   o^dy   periodical  published   South  of 
upon  the  great  India  Rubber  case,  and  is  the  Totomac,  which  uninterruptedly,  for 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  fncility  and  a  period   of  twenty-five  years,  has    sas- 
felicity   of  illustration  possessed  by  the  tained  the  literary   honor  and   <ligniiy  of 
great  orator.     It  was  exceedingly  appo-  our  section,  continues  to  maintain  it«  an- 
sitc  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  the  cient  reputation,  and  promises,  we  should 
case.  say,  from  present  indications,  to  flourish 
"  May  it  please  your  Honors,!  remem-  vigorously  for  twenty-five  years  more.  It 
her  to  have   heard  an   anocdore  of  the  is  true,  that  some  months  since  this  ster- 
celebrated  Divine,  Dr.  South — a  man  of  Hng  magazine  seemed  in   danger  of  fol- 
grent  learning  and   virtue.     He   relieved  lowing  its  numberless  predecessors  to  the 
himself  of  his  clerical  duties  one  summer  grave  prepared  for  it  by  public   neglect; 
by  traveling  rather  incog.     He  went  into  but  a  timely  ond  earnest  appeal  fn^m  the 
a  country  church  in  the   North  of  Eng-  proprietors  appears  to  have  been  ofFec- 
land  one  SaMjath  morning,  and  heard  the  tual,  and  the  work  now  occupies  its  old 
rector  read  a   sermon.     In  coming  from  position,    as    the    staunch    vindicator   of 
the  church,  the   rector  suspected  him  to  Southern  institutions  and  Southern  mind. 
be  a  brother  of  the   ministry,  and   spoke  Jno.  R.  Thompson,  who  for  ten  years  and 
to  him.     He  received  the  rector's  coui^  upwards,  has  been  at  his  editorial  helm, 
tesics,  and  thanked  him  for  the  very  edi-  I'^s  displayed  in  the  management  of  it« 
fying  sermon  he  had  j)reached,  suggest-  various  departments,  an  industry,  talent 
ing  that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  n^id  discretion,  which  should  s'^cure  him 
a  good  deal  of  labor.     *  Oh,  no,*  said  the  the  applause  of  the  country.     His   criti- 
rectoi*,  *  wo  turn  oft*  these  things  rapidly,  cisms  of  current  publications  have  been 
On  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morn-  particularly  felicit«uis.     The  policy  par- 
ing I  produced  this  discourse.*     '  Is  that  sued  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in   the  pn^pora- 
possible,  sir?'  said  Dr.  South:  'it  took  tion  of  his  monthly  literary  notices,  meetn 
me  three  weeks  to  write   that  very  ser-  with    our   hearty  approbation.     Wo  ob- 
mon.'     'Your  name  is  not  Dr.  South?'  serve  that  of  late,  certain  Virginia  jour- 
said  the   rector.      *It  is,  sir,'  said  Dr.  nals  have  undertaken   to  find  fault  with 
South.     *Then,'  said  the   rector,  *I  have  what  they  call  his  "injudicious  leniency 
only  to  say,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  towards  Northern  books  and  authors." 
preach  Dr.  South's  sermons  anywhere.' "  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  when  a  work 
is   purely  literary,  interfering  in  no   de- 
gree with  the  "peculiar  institution,"  or 
A   correspondent,  whose  verses  have  o"f  riglus  under  it,  common  honesty  re- 
fur  montlis  past  formed  one  of  the  most  ^"i"^"  '^^^'  it  should  be  reviewed  without 
charming  and   agreeable  features  in  the  ''^^^^^^f^  ^j)  the  birth-place  of  us  author, 
poetical   department   of  our   magazine,  ^J  '^"^  ^°^^^^*:  ".^  ^'^  publication.     A  true 
sends  us  the  following  weird  production,  ^T^^l  ^^'"''i  ''  essentmlly  liberal,  and 

which  he  entitles  "  A  Common  Thought :"  iK'' ^t'"'  ""  '»  '^""«    ""'r'^"  ,     "^"^  ' 

°  "Washington,      or  Hawthorne « 


Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet, 
In  the  dust  of  flowers  to  be. 

In  the  dew-drop,  in  the  sunshine, 
Sleeps  a  solemn  day  for  me. 

At  this  wakeful  hour  »)f  midnight, 

I  behold  it  dawn  in  mist — 
And  I  hear  a  sound  of  sobbing- 


's  Tales, 

upon  the  charge  that  their  authors  were 
Northern  men,  would  be  guilty  evidently 
of  the  grossest  absurdity  And  yet  such 
is  the  course  which  Mr.  Thompson's  crit- 
ics would  recommend  him  to  adopt.  The 
principle  they  advocate,  legitimately  car- 
ried out,  can  only  end  in  this  glaring- 
folly.      The  Meucnger  has  been  sufficient- 


Through  the  darkness — hist!  oh, hist!     ly   stern  in    its    reprobation   of  all  an ri- 
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slavery  bookstand  m its  notices  of  <S^o?/^/r  in  what  a  condition  of  despondency 
enaLt^ero/ure.and  those  who  cultivate  and  J.  T.  and  R>  J.  are  plunged  upon 
really  adorn  it,  there  id  always  a  hearti-  the  discovery  of  the  deception,  and 
oess  and  geniality,  which  spenk  well  for  in  what  heart-rending  accents  they  ex- 
Mr.  Thompson's  patriotism.  Long  may  claim  with  shame  and  humiliation — "  A 
the  Messenger  live  and  flourish  !  the  con-  barren  title  have  we  bought  too  dear." 

ftistent  exponent  of  ever^nterest  of  the  

South — intellectual  and  political ! 

A  journal   entitled   the   "  FayeltcvUlc 

North  Carolinian f^^  which,  to  judge  from 
It  seems  that  certain  individuals,  in  a  the  only  number  we  have  seen,  must  be  a 
Northern  State,  have  formed  an  associa-  well  conducted  and  spirited  paper,  con- 
tmn  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  bringing  tains  in  its  issue  of  October  I7tb,  a  some- 
ta  popular  notice  the  lives  and  services  what  elaborate  article  upon  "  Southern 
of  their  distinguished  countrymen,  with-  Literature,"  in  the  course  of  which  occur 
out  distinction  of  professions  or  sections,  the  ensuing  remarks  : 
The  ^*  modus  operandi^*  is  simple,  but  in-  "  Sometime  since  a  Southern  monthly 
genious.  Having  discovered  by  some  was  established,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
fl^'Stem,  we  don't  precisely  understand  and  still  are  entertained  of  its  success  as 
who  are  the  "principal  inhabitants"  of  a  Southern  literary  enterprise.  We  hailed 
the  various  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  its  advent  with  no  little  pride  and  grati- 
tfac  Union,  a  flattering  letter  in  the  name  fication;  for  we  saw  that  genius  was  at 
and  under  the  great  seal  of  the  as'»ocia-  the  helm,  and  we  know  that  Southern 
lion,  is  directed  to  each  and  all  of  them,  talent  could  freight  the  vessel  with  car- 
intimating  tliat  the  time  has  at  length  goes  of  princely  value, 
arrivedt  when  the  talent  and  learning  of  "  With  sincere  pleasure,  and — wo  may 
thid  wide  commonwealth  can  no  longer  surely  say  it  without  self-laudation — with 
be  permitted  to  rest  in  obscurity,  and  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  we  wrote  to  the 
the  necessities  of  the  age  demand  that  editor  offering  him  our  columns  as  an  ad- 
ihe  Biographies  of  Messrs.  Jos.  Tomp-  vertiaing  medium,  together  with  our  pa- 
kina  and  Robert  Jenkins,  respectively,  be  per,  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging;  as- 
presented  to  an  enlightened  and  appre-  suring  him  furthermore  that  we  would 
ciative  jiublic.  At  the  reception  of  the  take  pleasure  as  a  Southern  man,  both 
epistle,  Tompkins  stares  and  Jenkins  be-  etiitorially  and  otherwise,  in  enlarging 
comes  thoughtful.  What  had  cither  of  his  circulation.  We  wrote  fervidly, hear- 
thest*  eentlemen  done  to  give  a  national  tily,  with  no  more  self-interest  in  the 
interest  to  their  names  7  With  every  matter  than  we  would  exercise  in  sul>- 
bias  in  their  own  favor,  i/w^  are  unable  scribing  a  dollar  to  the  Washington  monu- 
to  discover;  but  of  course  they  must  ment.  But  that  was  the  last  of  it.  We 
have  ncrompiished  something,  true  abili-  never  received  an  answer  to  our  note, 
ly  is  modest,  and  it  wouhl  be  altogether  nor  from  that  day  to  this  have  we  seen  a 
unbecoming  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  asso-  copy  of  the  magazine.  Our  ardor  in  the 
ciation  for  disseminating  the  knowledge  cause  of  Southern  literature  is  not  at  all 
of  American  talent;  so  Biographical  diminished  thereby ;  nor  do  we  the  less 
memoranda  are  supplied,  and,  in  due  sincerely  wish  the  enterprise  abundant 
time  Josvph  Tompkins  and  Robert  Jen-  success.  But  we  know  that,  (let  us  say  it 
kins  behold  themselves  immortalized  in  parenthetically)  there  are  some  fifty  or 
neat  articles  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pages  more  names  not  upon  his  subscription 
of  the  association's  magazine,  headed  by  books  which  otherwise  would  have  figur- 
a  likeness  of  each,  which  is  quite  as  ed  there  for  twelve  months  at  least, 
complimentary  as  the  notice.  But  the  **  How  many  others  of  our  cotempo- 
matter  does  not  end  here.  As  the  gen-  raries  were  similarly  snubbed,  we  can 
tiemen  are  felicitating  themselves  upon  only  judge  by  not  having  seen  any  mf  n- 
thcir  sudden  notoriety,  they  receive  by  tion  made  of  the  magazine  in  their  col- 
post,  carefully  secured,  and  curiously  umns.  We  can  both,  perhaps,  get  along 
itemized — a  Bill.  Debtors  to  the  amount  without  each  other ;  but  such  a  spirit  is 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — a  bun-  by  no  means  promotive  of  the  advanco- 
dred  for  th*»  distinction,  and  fifty  for  the  ment  and  exaltation  of  our  periodical 
printing — the  victims  of  this  stupendous-  litemture.  We  fear  that  there  is  too 
ly  clever  transaction  are  at  last  mortified  much  of  it  existing,  both  on  the  part  of 
by  the  discovery  that  they  have  been  sub-  magazine  and  newr«paper  publishers.— 
jccted  to  a  species  of  robbery  even  more  What  may  be  the  motive  influence  in 
tban  usually  exacting,  as  they  have  been  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  may  not  say. 
compelled  to  yield  up  both  "  their  money  They  know  best :  but  we  humbly  suggest 
and  their  lives."     It  may  be  imagined,  that  a  slight  relaxation  from  that  unbend- 
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ing  rigidity  might,  in  some  instances, 
prove  at  least  profitable.  We  could  not 
bo  more  lucid  on  this  point  without  call- 
ing names  in  connection  therewith  ;  and 
that  we  do  not  puq>ose  doing." 

Aa  "  Ritsscir»  Magazine  ^^  is  the  only 
**  Southern  Monthly  recently  establish- 
ed, we  prosumo  that  the  foregoing  stric- 
tures apply  to  us.  Now,  we  assure  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  Wightman,  the  Editor  of  the 
North  Carolinian^  that  the  letter  to  which 
he  refers,  never  reached  us,  consequent- 
ly, not  having  been  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  either  Mr.  Wightman,  or 
his  paper,  wo  plead  guilty  to  the  high 
misdemeanor  of  neglecting  to  '*  answer 
his  note,"  and  even  confess  that  in  one 
sense  we  have  snubbed  **  the  North  Caro- 
linian." 

But,  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Wight- 
man  ''that  a  Magazine  Editor,  whose 
exchange  list  is  very  considerable,  (rang- 
ing from  one  hundred  and  Jifty  to  two  hun- 
dred cxcliangesy)  might  possibly,  and  from 
no  special  neglect  of  his  own,  fail  to  no- 
tice some  one  of  these  multitudinous 
journals,  and  that,  therefore,  instead  of 
holding  up  the  said  unfortunate  Editor  to 
public  obloquy,  a  more  charitable  plan 
would  be  to  address  him  privately  upon 
the  subject,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
his  apparent  discourtesy?"  But  our  friend 
did  write  to  us,  and  having  written  once 
*'  fervidly,  heartily,  and  without  a  tinge 
of  self-interest,"  he  naturally  feels  mor- 
tified at  our  utter  neglect — our  obstinate 
silence. 

We  repeat,  that  his  letter  did  not  reach 
us.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  replied 
promptly,  and  gratefully.  Our  policy, 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  this  peri- 
odical, has  been  espt^cially  liberal  with 
regard  to  exchanges.  Journals  that  can- 
not possibly,  in  any  way,  (whatever  may 
be  their  good  will,)  afibrd  us  an  equiva- 
lent, have  regularly  received  our  Maga- 
zine from  the  beginning.  Wc  do  not 
know  of  a  single  Southern  publi-ca/ionj 
daily f  tri'wcekly  or  itcckly,  with  which  toe 
hazK  refused  an  exchange.  Doubtless, 
some  have  been  overlooked.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  ore  inevitable.  But  the 
"  North  Carolinian"  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  a  number  of  its  contemporaries 
have  been  treated  with  neglect.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  newspaper  statistics  of 
North  Carolina,  but  from  Raleigh,  Char- 
lotte,Sali8bury,GreenBboro*  and  Wilming- 
ton, we  are  in  the  fr-equent  receipt  of 
valuable  journals.  In  a  word,  every 
poper  from  that  State  which  we  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see,  has  been  prompt- 
ly placed  upon  our  exchange  list :  and  wo 
are  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  they  have 
frequently  and  cordially  *'  mentioned  our 


Magazine  in  their  columns."  That  these 
notices  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Editor  of  the  "  North  Carolinian,"  only 
proves  that  his  own  exchange  list  is  lim- 
ited, or,  that  being  comprehensive  like 
our  own,  he  has  in  the  multitude  of  his 
"  con  temporalis,*  very  excusably  over- 
looked them.  To  convince  Mr.  Wight- 
Djan  that  the  neglect  of  which  he  com- 
plains is  unintentional,  we  shall  as  soon 
as  practicable  mail  him  a  bound  copy  of 
"  Russell's  Magazine,"  the  contents  of 
which,  wu  trust,  he  will  find  both  valu- 
able and  entertiiining.  Meanwhile,  wo 
have  "booked'*  the  **  North  Carolinian," 
and  if  ever  "  Russell  "  hereafter  fails  to 
make  its  appearance  in  due  season,  we 
beg  our  brother  Editor  to  write  an  arti- 
cle on  *'  the  abuses  of  the  present  Post 
Office  System." 

Rev.  Dr.  Shauffer,  says  the  New  York 
Courier^  for  the  last  twenty-five  yc^Ltt 
missionary  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  delivcn'd  last  Son- 
day  evening  at  Mr.  Ilogartli's  church  in 
Brooklyn,  illustrating  the  general  bdlief 
which  prevails  among  the  Turks,  that 
their  religion  has  closed  its  mission, 
stated  the  fact  that  the  green  coat  of  Ma- 
homet, which  is  the  sticred  banner  of 
Mahomedanism,  had  disappeared  from 
Constantinople.  This  article  is  believed 
by  every  true  Mahomedan  to  have  been 
woven  in  heaven,  and  brought  to  Ma- 
homet by  the  augcl  Gabriel ;  and  it  is 
also  an  article  of  belief  that  when  the 
course  of  Islamism  is  to  terminate  the 
angel  will  agiiin  descend  and  re-take  it  to 
heaven.  It  has  ever  been  rcgartled  as 
the  great  sacred  emblem,  around  which 
cluster  all  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
without  which  all  prayers  would  be  un- 
availing. For  centuries  it  has  been  guard- 
ed with  the  greatest  care  in  a  particular 
mosque  at  Constantinople. 

When  it  was  first  reported  last  itpring' 
that  it  had  suddenly  disappeared,  the 
missionaries  did  not  give  the  story  much 
credit ;  but  all  doubt  has  since  been  dis- 
pelled. The  hypothesis  of  the  mission- 
aries is  that  the  relic  has  been  clandes- 
tinely taken  away  by  some  of  the  raorv^ 
bigoted  ecclesiastics,  who  are  convinced 
that  Constantinople  is  about  to  lose  its 
character  as  a  sacred  city  and  become 
christianized ;  and  that  they  will  probably, 
in  due  time,  again  bring  the  relic  to  light 
in  some  Mahomedan  locality  less  ex- 
posed to  Christian  influcnC:e.  Yet  the 
general  belief  of  the  Mahomedan s  of 
Turkey  is  tlint  the  disappearance  im  su- 
pernatural, and  that  it  is  another  proof 
that  their  religion  will  soon  come  to  &n 
end.    Their  interpretation  of  their  sacred 
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books,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  pointed  nervous   movement,  as   if  they  did  not 

to  the  present  period  as  that  which  is  to  know  what  other  use  to  make  of  their 

witness  that  extraordinary  event.     One  hands.     I  went  once  to  hear  a  popular 

thing  is  certain,  that  the  seniiments  of  youn^  preacher,  and  as  much  as  half  his 

the  great  bulk  of' the  Turkish  Mahome-  sermon  tra«  made  up  of  pocket-hoTidker' 

dans  towards   the  Christian  religion,  as  chief;  and    the  most  of  the  other  half 

well  as  of  the  Turkish  Government  itself,  was  gold  watch  and  scraps  of  poetry. 

have  undergone  a  most  marvellous  change 

within  the  last  few  years. 

Among  the  news  by  the  Canada,  (we 

quote  from  the  New  York  Mirror, )\d  the 

in.^  r  n     .•        -j-»:-.n^    c*^^^^*    k«  announcement  of  the  death  of  Auguste 

The  following  admirable   bonnet,   by^  r^y'rc^^nti       ovi     c 

u-..      1  u   r«  1 J  .^11   „.^  ..«u«  f..,v«!  ♦1,1  Compte,  Chief  of  the  Modern  School  of 

Howard  H.  Caldwell,  we  take  trom  the  •»     •  •      m  m         i_        n                     u 

II n      !•      T*        .»>  rositive  rlulosophy.     Compte  was  bom 

'Uarohnn  Times:  .     i„«-               j«    •  i      cA        i  u    ..   i 

m  1797,  was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 

On  the  death  of  J.    B.    Anderson^  who  St.  Simon,  and  believed  in  the  necessity 

having  directed  hu  Servant  to  leave  him  of  «  thorough  renovation,  founded  upon 

alone  at  his  Prayers,  was  discovered  a  a  mental  revolution.     In  1826  he  became 

shoH  time  afterwards   dead  upon  his  insane,  (in  consequence  of  brain  fever,) 

knees.  recovered  as  soon  as  he  was  pronounced 

.  ,  incurable,  although  his  enemies  suggest- 
A  wamor,  dying  with  his  armor  on,  ^  ^^^^  insanity  tinctured  all  his  subse- 
A  prophet,  in  his  singing-r«)bes  at  death,  ,^  productions.  He  was  for  many 
A  lover,  yielding  in  fond  vows,  his  breath,  ^^^^  Professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytcchni- 
A  King,  deceasing  on  his  regal  throne,  ^^^  His  positive  Philosophy  (900  pages) 
A  Pnest,  expiring  at  the  altar-stone  ;  ^^^  written  in  three  months.  He  was  a 
All  these  are  types  of  thee,  beloved  thorough  materialist,  ignored  the  entiro 
fnend !  ,  i,  spiritual  side  of  man,  and  shut  up  phi- 
Blest  was  thy  life,  and  more  than  blest  jogophyiu  the  mere  realm  of  sense.  The 
thy  end,  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  se- 
For  in  that  end  Life  s  highest  glory  shone,  clusicm—it  being  said  that  he  was  depcn- 

„         .        ,            ^    -           ,           .,  ,  dent  on  charity  for  a  support. 
Green  be   the   turf  along  thy  guileless 

breast,  

Calm  be  thy  sleep,  and  be  thy  Memory 

j,|gg(  I  Jei-emy  Collier's  ideas  of  good  criti- 

Thy  ruling  Passion,  strong  in  death,  we  cism  are  eminently  characteristic.     If  a 

gee  man  wishes  to  be  a  critic,  he  should  deal 

An  angel-instinct  from  some  holier  sphere  with  an  author,  says  Collier,  just  as  if  he 

Bend  o'er  thy  head  to  place  Life's  crown  were  an  enemy.     "To  give  him  time  to 

on  jhce  f«6l  ^li*  limbs,  and  to  march,  may  be  of 

That  life,  like  sweet  perfume,  breathed  iH  consequence ;  ho  may  be  joined  by  his 

out  in  prayer !  friends,  and  gain  upon  the  country,  and 

then  it  will  be  too  late  to  stop  his  pro- 

-  gress." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian   jRe- 

fiectar,  is  holding  up  a  few  pictures  true  , 

to  Ufc,  for  the  notice  of  such  of  his  cleri-  Authors  were  formeriy  more  modest 

rd  brethren  as  may  have  need  of  them,  than  they  are  now.     Even  Dr.  Johnson  s 

hoping  the  n?flection  may  do  no  harm,  temperament  had  a  spice  of  self-doprccia- 

Ue  soys— '*I   notice   in   some   cases   a  tion  in  it.    Speaking  of  a  fnend,  Mr.  C«l- 

handkcrchief  habit  in   the  pulpit,  which  hert  Walmsley— of  whose  society  he  waa 

has  led  me  to  inquire  if  the  use  of  that  at  one  time  fond— he  says :  J*  I  honoured 


their  sermon,  and  lay  it  on  the  pulpit. 

Some  spread  it  out  lengthwise  through 

the  middle  of  the  Bible ;  some  roll  it  up  A  San  Francisco  paper  contains   the 

and  tack  it  under  the  Bible ;  some  shake  following  conversation  upon  steam : 

it  every  few  moments  over  their  heads :  **  Bob,  what's  steam  ?  " 

some  clench  it  in  their  hand,  as  if  they  "Boiling  water." 

were  going  to  throw  it  at  the  audience  ;  "That's  right — compare  it." 

and  some  keep  crowding  it   into  their  "Positive  boil,  comparative  boiler,  au- 

pockets  and  pulling  it  out  again,  with  a  perlative  burst." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Leigh  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  grace;  cer 

Hunt^-Revited   by   himself  and  edited  tainly  Leigh   Hunt  would  no  longer  be 

vnlhan  Introdtiction.y  by  S  Adams  Lee;  himself,  we  should  never  recognize  him 

in  2  vols.      Ticknor  J^  Fields ^  Boston.  without  it. 

This  edition  belonging  to   the  "  blue         O^  the  success  of  his  M,Tilings  in  ihia 

an*  gold"    series   of  books   which  the  country,  he  says :  "I  used  to  think  that 

publishers    have   rendered   so   popular,  ^^e  interest  taken  by  Americans  in  my 

should  be  welcomed  by  every  belle  letlres  writings,  was  caused  in  great  measure  by 

scholar,  and  lover  of  poetry  in  thecoun-  these  kindred  considerations;  that  is  to 

try,  say,  by  the  circumstance  above  sUludcd 

Between   the   mechanical  appearance  to,  of  my  being  more   closely  allied  to 

and   typogi-aphical   character    of   these  them  *y  Woo<£  than  any  other  British  au- . 

volumes,  and    the  nature  of  the  verses  t^or."     But  he   very  sensibly  adds— "I 

they  contain,  there  is  a  peculiar  corres-  ^a^e  begun  of  late  to  qualify  my  concln- 

ponHency.     It  is   fitting  that  the  dainty,  sions  on  this  point.     I   suspect  that  the 

fanciful  'and    delicate    Muse    of    Leigh  secret  of  American    willingness  to  read 

Hunt  should  have  her  creations  embodi-  what  1  write,  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in 

ed  in  just  such  exquisite  forms,  and  proud  the  amount  of  animal  .spirits  which  it  de- 

we  are    that  in   this  instance,  as  in   so  velopes;  your  counti7  being  nearer  to  the 

many  others,  it  has   been   reserved  for  «""  than  ours,  and  the  exces*  of  fiincyin 

American   publishers   first   to   shrine  in  its  jesting,  having   of   late  years  not  a 

proper    setting    the   gems     of    English  ^^ttle  8urpri.«ied  me." 
thought.  Probably  this  is  the  secret,  not  only  of 

The   manner  in   which  this  edition  is  his  jImcricaA,  but  his  furcT^ean  populari- 

edited,  and  annotated,  still  further  com-  ty.     Men  who  have  "no  music  in  their 

mends  it  to  our  regard.     Mr.  Lee  has  souls*' — who   take   no  pains  to  disguise 

accomplished  his  pleasing  duty  with  zeal,  the  fnct  that  they  regard  poets  as  triflers 

thoroughness  and   ability.     His  *' intro-  and  poetry  as  "gammon" — are  yet  not 

duction,"  well   thought  out,  and  elabo-  ashamed  to  confess  a  partiality  for  Leigh 

rately  composed,  is  vigorous  and  correct  Hunt.    With  such  persons  his  abounding 

in  its  generalizations  upon  Art,  while  in  animal    fervor,    his    overflow    of  genial 

its   special  and   more    minute    criticism  spirits  and  never  failing  Aon  A^ommiV,  give 

upon    Hunt's   poetry,  we   find  a  subtle  to  his  works  a  charm  which  intrinsicaUy» 

analysis,  and  quick  powers  of  apprccia-  and  so  far  as  their  artistic  merits  are  cod- 

tion  and   sympathy.     A  more   scholarly  cemed,  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

]iroduction  we  have  seldom  read.     True,  And  even  with  the   cultivated  reader,  it 

some  portions  of  it  arc  a  litlle   too  dif-  cannot    be    denied  that  Hunt's   "  chara- 

fuse,  and  display  perhaps  too  marked  an  paigny  cheerfulness"  of  temper  is  a  most 

cssayical  air;  but  evidently  these  faults —  agreeable  element  in  the  composition  of 

which  can  hardly  be  said  to  detract  from  his  verse.  Take,  for  example,  hi«  "Story 

the  general  excellence  of  the  "  Introduc-  of  Rimini."     It  is  a  tragedy  steci>ed  in 

tion" — are  traceable  to  the  rare  virtue  the  very  hues  of  grief  and  sombre  pas- 

of   over-conscientiousness — a    desire    to  sion.     When  we  read  it  in   Dante,  the' 

say  everything  which  should  be  said,  and  effect  is  one   of  unalloyed  sadness,  but 

to  say  it  well.     Following  the  introduc-  Hunt's  version,  while  true  to  every  dc- 

tory  essay,  we  have  a  somewhat  garru-  tail  of  the  mournful  history,  is  so  narrat- 

lous  and  egotistical,  but  charmingly  cha-  cd  that  even  the  terrible  catastrophe  dt>cs 

racteristic  letter  from  Leigh  Hunt.     His  not   overwhelm  us      Its  most  revolting 

egoism,   as    some   critic  has   justly   re-  scenes   the  author  has  invested  with  a 

marked,  is  never  offensive.     On  the  con-  freshness   of  sentiment   and    charm   of 

trary,  so  embellished  is  it  with  cunning  fancy,  with   a  buoyant  hopefulness,  sug* 

and  honeyed  words,  so  essentially  a  part  gcsting  a  law   of  compensation  in  some 

of   the  man's   intellectual   constitution,  other  sphere  and  circle  of  life,  which,  lo 

and  peculiar  morale^  that  we  are  almost  most  readers,  is  irresistibly  attractive. 
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Bat  while  discoursing  upon  the  genias  of  of  the  volumes  under  review,  in  conjunc- 

Leigh   Hunt  as  a  Poet,  we  gladly  intro-  tion  with  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  is  at  pres- 

duce  the  well  expressed  criticism  of  Mr.  ent  actively  engaged. 

Lee:  These  gontlemen  propose   to  issue  a 

"The  verdict  of  this  age  will  undonbt-  book   of  Sonnets^  composed  of  the  best 

cdly  be    confirmed    by    posterity.      Mr.  selections   from    the  writings  of  Italian, 

Hunt's  admirers  do  not  claim  for  him  a  EngHsh  and  American  Sonneteers.    Tick' 

leat  upon  the  very  summit  of  Parnassus,  ^lar  4*  Field*  have,  we  understand,  con- 

among  the  mighty  Masters  of  Song.  Into  sented  to  publish  it.     This  promises  to 

^««r  august  circle  no    modem    English  bo  an  interesting  compilation.     With  the 

Poet  can  be  admitted.     Yet  below  these,  exception  of  Houseman's  **EnglUh  Sotit 

there  is  a  host  of  bards,  genuine  sons  of  nets"  (a    book    of  partial    value,  as  its 

Apollo,  among  whom  justice  cannot  deny  title   implies,)   we   have  no  work  which 

our  author  a  conspicuous  place.     He  has  professes    to    illustrate     the    rhythmical 

some   rare   merits.       His  perception  of  force,  beauty  and   ingenuity  of  the  Son- 

the  poetry  of  things  is  exquisitely  subtle,  net.     Hunt  will  superintend  the  Italian 

and  his  fancy  has  a  warm  flush,  a  deli-  and  English  portions  of  the  volume,  while 

jCacy  and  affluence  which  are  almost  in-  his  coadjutor  has  boldly  undertaken  the 

iniilable.     Fancy  he  possesses  in  a  high  American.     From  the   taste  and  ability 

decree,  and  scatters  its  graces  profusely  which  Mr.  Lee-has  exhibited  in   the  ca- 

ovcr  his   productions.     He    delights    in  pacity  of  Editor  and  Annotator,  we  aa- 

^urrounding   an   image    with    the    most  gur  most  favorably  as  to  his  success  in 

charming  accessories,  and  his  nice  taste  his  new  undertaking. 
enabU's  him  to  cull  and  arrange  the  or- 
naments with   admirable    dexterity  and 
effect.     This  faculty  is  apparent  even  in 

hi*  satires.  The  *'Veast  of  the  Poets"  I"  our  last  number  wo  spoke  of  the 
abounds  with  sparkling  examples  of  it.  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Reade's  new 
"His imagination  is,  wo  think,  delicate  «ovcJ  "^  White  Ltks,  as  of  "a  kind  to 
rather  than  strong.  He  prefers  to  dwell  disappoint  that  author's  admirers.  '  For- 
upon  minute  beauties,  and  rarely  takes  tunately  we  did  not  pretend  to  review 
in  a  gmud  prospect  from  a  lofty  mount  the  work,  or  to  pass  any  final  opinion 
of  virion.  Any  one  who  has  read  his  i^pon  it.  Had  we  been  guilty  of  a  very 
remarks  upon  the  Poets,  must  have  been  common  piece  of  critical  dishonesty,  the 
struck  with  his  admirable  method  of  ex-  Practice,  namely,  of  settling  the  position 
poundinff  their  niceties  of  meaning,  as  <>**  a  work  of  Art,  with  scarcely  any 
well  asNvith  the  absence  of  broad  and  knowledge  of  its  contents— taking  our 
^mnal  viewt  of  the  scope  of  their  works,  c^^e  from  the  character  of  the  initial 
The  .tame  mental  trait  is  manifest  in  his  chapters— we  should,  in  the  present  in- 
poetry.  In  his  delineation  of  character,  stance,  have  committed  ourselves  to  an 
there  are  many  happy  touches  of  nature,  absurd,  and  what  is  worse,  an  utterly 
delicate  appreciation  of  certain  phases  false  and  untenable  judgment, 
of  thought  and  emotion,  and  even  scenes  "White  Lies"  is  a  story  of  un- 
of  ilrong  passion  well  portrayed  ;  yet  we  common  merit.  The  author  has  die- 
do  hot  find  living,  passionate  individuali-  played  in  it  a  more  thorough  mas«»ry 
ties.  T\iii  dramati»  pcrsontB  hnyo  a  sort  and  command  of  his  own  brilliant 
of  shadowy  indistinctness,  which  pre-  powers,  than  in  any  of  his  previous  tales, 
vents  us  from  perceiving  any  salient  Let  us  briefly  state  what  we  conceive 
points  about  their  characters.  these  powers  to  be.     In  the  first  analysis 

**Lei«rhHuntha8  a  keen  eyefor  the  va-  of  Mr.   Reode's  mind,   vpr   encounter  a 

r>i"p  beauties  of  nature,  and   he  re-pro-  certain   sharp,  shrewd,   sarcastic  faculty 

auces  them  with  wonderful  efll-ct.    Even  of  observation,  which  bespeaks  the  pres- 

nerc,  however,  may  be  detected  a  lack  ence  of  "  the  man   of  the  world."     We 

ji>f  breadth.     His  is   not    the   bold  style  feel  thrit  he  has   studied   human  nature 

which,  with  a  few  strong,  almost  coarse  and  society  with  an  insight  so  keen  and 

tonches,  sets  a  whole  sce.ne   bef(»re   us.  penetrating,  that  he  is  the  last  individual 

He  paints  minutely,  carefully,  with  elabo-  on  earth  to  be  deceived  by  the  glossy 

rate  and  conscientious  finish."     p.  14.  surface,  and  tinsel   of  convention.     He 

To  80  just  and  discerning  a  critique,  has  a  warm   heart,  a  manly  soul,  a  pro- 

we  have  nothing  to  add.     It  covers  very  found  appreciation  of  virtue;  but  ho  does 

ae^dy  the  whole  ground  of  Hunt's  geni-  not  believe   that  virtue  is  so  common  a 

«•  and  performances.  thing,  that  men  and  women,  in  a  novel, 

But  before  closing  this  notice,  we  must  ought  always  to  be  painted  coleur  de  rose; 

call  the  reader's  attention  to  an  impor-  on  the  contrary,  ho  draws  some  very  ug- 

taw  literary  project,  in  which  the  Editor  ly  characters :  he  has  seen  the  dark  side 
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of  life,  and  is,  at  times,  as  bitter  as  Ro- 
chefuucaald,  and  as  sneering  as  Mephis- 
tophiles.  Bat  his  bitterness  and  Ms  cy* 
nicism  are  never  misdirected.  To  the 
good,  and  tho  ri^ht,  and  the  tme,  Mr. 
Beade  is  loyal  in  his  devotion.  His  con- 
structive power  is  considerable.  All  his 
plots  arc  elaborated  and  ingenious.  They 
seldom  fail  of  effect,  although  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  writer's  habit  of 
composing  for  the  stage  has  fostered  a 
passion  for  melo-drama,  which,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  he  is  continually 
indulging.  It  spoils  some  of  his  best 
conceived  scenes,  and  imparts  an  artiB- 
ciul  tone  to  works,  intrinsically  natural 
in  portraiture,  true  in  sentiment  and  for- 
cible in  thought,  and  moral. 

Mr.  Reade  has  been  called  an  original 
thinker.  This  we  cannol  concede.  No 
doubt  his  mode  of  viewing  men  and 
things  is  eccentric,  and  his  style  is  often 
odd,  and  even  affected,  but  this  does 
not  properly  constitute  originality.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Reade,  as  a  Novelist,  belongs 
to  a  school  of  Art,  which  (notwithstand- 
ing his  emphatic  protest  against  conven- 
tionalism of  every  description,)  is  essen- 
tially conventional.  He  always  introdu- 
ces us  to  a  model  lover,  a  model  heroine, 
and  a  model  villain.  The  two  former 
are  faithful  to  the  death,  and  generally 
marry  each  other  after  enduring  terrific 
tortures,  and  the  latter  who  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  tho  torture,  is  inexntably 
made  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crimes. 
The  real  secret  of  the  success  of  his 
works  is  to  be  found  in  the  "brilliant 
fence"  of  their  inimitable  dialogues, 
the  movement,  bustle  and  rapidity  of 
their  action,  and  not^  we  contend,  to  any 

Seculiar  novelty,  or  vigor  of  conception. 
Ir.  Reude's  books  are  never  dull.  He 
would  rather  be  paradoxical  than  tedi- 
ous. He  is  not  content  calmly  to  en- 
gage tho  reader's  attontioh,  but  seizes 
upon  it  with  a  fiery,  excited  grasp,  and 
hurries  him  along  to  his  dtHnouemenUt  hi  a 
manner  shocking  to  weak  nerves  and 
slow  mental  dijgestion.  His  stories  are 
what,  in  modern  phrase,  is  termed  "sen- 
sational ; "  sometimes  they  go  beyond 
tliis,  and  become  **  spasmodic."  Let  it 
be  understood,  however,  that  with  alibis 
faults,  we  look  upon  Mr.  Reade  as  a  wri- 
ter of  sterling  merit.  We  have  heard 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  and  can  well  be- 
lieve it  fn»m  the  testimony  of  the  story 
now  in  the  course  of  publication.  This 
shows  a  manifest  advance  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  various  and  effective  resour- 
ces. The  plot  is  complicated.  The  dm' 
mails  persona  are  numerous.  The  char- 
acterization is  vivid;  and,  in  fine,  the 
tale  possesses  a  salicncy  and  freshness 


which  shoald  make  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  season. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  author's  style,  as  well  as  to  sustain 
what  we  have  said  of  his  tendency  to 
melo-drama,  we  quote  the  following 
scene,  which,  if  judiciously  "cast"  and 
acted  with  proper  spirit,  would  doubtlesi 
"bring  down  "  any  intelligent  house.  The 
scene  can  be  made  intelligible  thus : 

Monsieur  Perrin — [A  Notary  and  a  scoun- 
drel, who,  having  claims  against  the 
House  of  BcaurepairCt  consents  to  re- 
linquish them  upon  <ni4*  condition  only — 
the  gift  of  the  heiresses*  hand.] 

Madame-,  ilie  Baroness  Beaurepairc, 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  Beaurcpaire.         ■ 

"Monsieur  perrin,  the  notary  is  be- 
low and  would  speak  to  madam,"  saiH 
Jacintha  at  the  door. 

"Ah!  I  remember— away  witli  our 
tears  my  friends :  here  comes  one  who 
would  not  understand  them.  He  would 
say,  '  what,  have  they  all  the  toothache  at 
once  in  this  house?'" 

St.  Aubin,  after  the  first  compliments, 
retired  ;  and  the  notary,  the  barones-»  and 
Josephine  seated  themselves  in  a  triatiglc. 

He  began  by  confessing  to  them  that 
he  had  not  overcome  the  refractory  credi- 
tor without  much  trouble :  and  that  hv 
had  since  learned  there  was  another,  a 
larger  creditor  likely  to  press  for  pay- 
ment or  for  sale  of  the  estate.  The  ba- 
roness was  greatly  agitated  by  this  com- 
munication :  the  notary  remained  cool  as 
a  cucumber  and  keenly  observant. 

"  Bonard,"  said  he,  "  has  put  this  into 
their  heads:  otherwise  I  believe  they 
never  would  have  tht^ght  c4*  it." 

He  went  on  to  say>'fttl  th^s  had  caused 
him  grave  reflections. 

"It  seems,"  said  ho  wilii  cool  candor, 
"asad  pity  that  the  estate  should  pass 
from  a  family  that  has  held  it  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne." 

"Now,  God  forbid  I"  cried  tlie  baron- 
ess, lifting  her  oyes  and  her  quivering 
hands  to  heaven. 

Now  llie  notary  held  the  Republican 
creed  in  all  its  branches^ 

"Providence,  madam,  does  not  intpw 
fere  in  matters  of  business,"  said  he. — 
"Nothing  but  money  can  save  the  estate. 
Let  us  then  look  at  things  solid.  Has 
any  means  occurred  to  you  t)f  raising 
money  to  pay  off  thcso  incumbrances? 

"  No.  What  means  can  then*  be  .'— 
The  estate  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  N-aluc, 
80  they  all  say." 

"And  they  say  true!*    put  in  the  no 
tary  quickly. 

"There  is  no  hope.** 
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"  Do  not  distress  yourself  madam :  I 
am  here ! " 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,  may  Heaven  re- 
ward you." 

**  Madam,  up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  this  same 
Heaven.  By  the  byo,  permit  me  to  show 
TOO  that  I  am  on  the  rise  :  here,  made- 
moiselle, j*  a  g^rira-crack  they  have  given 
me : "  and  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat, 
and  shtiwcd  them  a  piece  of  tri-colored 
riband  and  a  clanp.  "  As  for  me,  I  look 
to  the  solid — I  care  little  for  these 
thinfs,"  said  he,  secretly  bursting  with 
graiified  vanity :  "  but  the  world  is  duz- 
iled  by  them.  However,  I  can  show  you 
«om«'thinp  better."  He  took  out  a  let- 
IPT.  **  This  is  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  a  client  of  mine  :  it  amounts 
to  a  promise  I  shall  be  the  next  prefect, 
and  tb«»  present  prefect— I  am  happy  to 
ay — ifi  on  his  death  bed.  Thus,  mad- 
am, your  humble  servant  in  a  few  short 
months  will  be  notary  no  longer,  but  pre- 
fect; I  shall  then  sell  my  ofBcc  of  notary ; 
it  is  worth  one  hundred  thousand  francs; 
and  J  flatter  myself  when  I  am  a  prefect 
|oa  will  not  blush  to  own  me." 

"Then  us  now,  monsieur,"  said  the 
luron^ss  politely,  "we  shall  recognize 
voar  merit.     But " 

• 

*' I  understand,  madam:  like  me  you 
look  to  what  is  solid.  Thus  then  it  is :  I 
have  money." 

"Ab!  all  the  better  for  you." 

"I  have  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  it 
»  disperfted  in  a  great  many  small  though 
pmfitiible  investments.  Now,  to  call  it 
m  ioddenly  would  entuil  some  loss.'' 

"I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"Never  mind,  madam;  if  you  and  my 
yoang  lady  there  have  ever  so  little  of 
tbat  friendly  feeling  towards  me,  of  which 
I  have  »o  much  towards  you,  all  my  in- 
vestments shnll  be  called  in.  Six  months 
will  doit;  two-thirds  of  your  creditors 
shall  be  paid  off  at  once.  A  single  party 
on  whom  I  can  depend,  one  of  my  clients, 
who  dares  not  quarrel  with  me,  will  ad- 
vnnce  the  remaining  third;  and  so  the 
estate  ^  ill  be  safe.  In  another  six  months 
even  that  diminished  debt  shall  be  liqui- 
dated, and  Beaurepaire  chateau,  park, 
eitate,  and  grounds,  down  to  the  old  oak 
tree,  shall  be  as  free  as  uir;  and  no  pow- 
er shall  alienate  them  from  you  mademoi- 
selle, and  from  the  heirs  of  your  body." 

The  baroness  clasped  her  hands  in  ec- 
rtany. 

"  Bnt  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  mon- 
siear?**  inquired  Josephine  calmly,  "for 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  be  effected 
by  great  sacrifices  on  your  part." 

"I  ihonk  you,  mademoiselle,  for  your 
penetration  in  seeing  that  I  must  mako 


sacrifices.  I  would  never  have  told  you, 
but  you  have  seen  it — and  I  do  not  re- 
gret that  you  have  seen  it.  Madam,  ma- 
demoiselle, those  sacrifices  appear  tittle 
to  me — will  seem  nothing— will  never  be 
mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to  after  this 
day.  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  lay  me  un- 
der a  far  heavier  obligation — if,  in  short ;" 
here  the  contemner  of  things  unsubstan- 
tial re-opened  his  coat,  and  brought  his 
riband  to  light  agoin — "if  you,  madam, 

WILL  ACCEPT  MX  FOR  TOUR  SON-IN-L4W  ; 
IF  YOU,  HADEMOISELLK,  WILL  TAKE  HK 
FOR  TOUR  husband!" 

The  baroness  and  her  daughter  looked 
at  one  anotlier  in  silence. 

"Is  it  a  jest?  "  inquired  the  former  of 
the  latter. 

"Can  you  think  so,  my  mother?  An- 
swer Monsieur  Perrin.  Above  all,  my 
mother,  remember  be  has  just  done  us  a 
kind  office." 

"  I  shall  remember  it.  Monsieur,  por^ 
mit  me  to  regret  that  having  lately  won 
our  gratitude  and  esteem, you  have  taken 
this  way  of  modifying  those  feelings.  Bat 
after  all,"  she  added  with  gentle  courte- 
sey,  "  we  may  well  put  your  good  deeds 
against  this — this  error  in  judgment. — 
The  balance  is  in  your  favor  still,  provid- 
ed you  never  return  to  this  topic.  Come, 
is  it  agreed?" 

The  baroness'  manner  was  full  of  tact, 
and  the  latter  sentences  were  said  with 
an  open  kindliness  of  manner. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Perrin 
from  droning  the  subject  and  remaining 
good  friends.  A  gentleman  or  a  lover 
would  have  so  done. 

Monsieur  Perrin  was  neither.  He  said 
in  rather  a  threatening',  tone — "  You  re- 
fuse mo  tlicn  madam ! !  '* 

The  tone  and  the  words  were  each, 
singly,  too  much  for  the  baroness'  pride. 
She  answered  coldly  but  civilly— 

"  I  do  not  refuso  you.  I  cannot  take  on 
affront  into  consideration." 

"  Be  calm,  my  mother,"  said  Jose- 
phine; "no  affront  was  intended." 

"  Ah!  here  is  one  that  is  more  reason- 
able," cried  Perrin. 

"  There  are  men,"  continued  Josephine 
without  noticing  him,  "  who  look  to  but 
one  thing,  interest.  It  was  an  offer  made 
politely  in  the  way  of  business ;  decline 
it  in  the  same  spirit  my  mother;  that  is 
what  vou  have  to  do." 

"Monsieur,  you  hear  what  mademoi- 
selle says  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  deaf  madam." 

"She  carries  politeness  a  long  way. 
After  all  it  is  a  good  fault.  Well,  mon- 
sieur, I  need  not  answer  you  since  Made- 
moiselle do  Beaurepaire  has  answered 
you ;  but  I  detain  you  no  longer.'' 
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Strictly  a  weasel  has  no  basincss  with  and  if  it  bad  be  would  have  ^ne  to  her 

the  tetn])ei'  of  a  tigor,  but  this  one  had,  feet  before  it:  not  under  its  weight — the 

ahd  thelung  vindiotivrness  of  aCoMican.  lightning*  ib  not   heavy — ^but   under   the 

"Ah!  my  little  lady,  you  turn  mo  out  soul  that  would  have  £^truck  with  it:  but 

of  thn  house  do  you?'  cried  he  grinding  there  was  no  need:  the  towering  threat 

his  teeth.  and  the  flaming  eye  ajid   the  swift  rush 

**  Turn  him  out  of  the   house  !  what  a  buffeted    the    raitiif  uwoy :    he  recoiled 

phnue !     My  daughter  where    has    this  three  steps  and  nearly  fell  down.     She 

man  lived  ?  "  followed  him  as  he  went,  strong  in  that 

"  To  the  devil  with  phrases.  You  turn  moment  as  Hercules,  beautifal  and  terri- 
me  out!  A  man  my  little  Indies  whom  ble  as  Michael  driving  Satan.  He  dared 
'none  ever  yet  insulted  without  repenting  not,  or  rather  he  could  not  stand  before 
it,  and  repenting  in  vain.  You  are  under  her:  he  writhed  and  cowered  and  re- 
obligations  to  me,  and  you  think  to  turn  coiled  all  down  the  room,  while  she  mArrh* 
me  out !  You  are  at  my  mercy,  and  you  ed  upon  him.  Then  the  driven  serpent 
think  I  will  let  you  turn  me  to  your  door!  hisst^d  us  it  wriggled  away. 
Say  again  to  me,  either  with  or  without  '*  For  all  this  she  too  shall  be  turned 
phrases,  '  Sortez!^  and  by  all  the  devils,  in  out  of  Beaurepnire,  not  like  me,  but  for 
less  than  a  month  I  will  stand  here,  here,  ever.  I  swear  it,  parole  de  Perriu.' 
here,  and  say  to  you  *  Sarfcz!^^^ 

**  Ah  ! — mojt  Dieu!   mon  Dicnt  " 

*'I  will  say  Beaurt'paire  is  mine!  Be- 
gone from  it !  " 

When  be  uttered  these  terrible  words, 
each  of  which  was  a  blow  with  a  bludge- 
on to  the  baroness,  the  old  lady,  whose 
courage  was  not  equal  to  her  spirit,  shrank 
over  the  side  of  her  arm  chair  and  cried 


"  She    shall  never   be   turned  out.    I 
ftwear  it,  foi  de  De  Beaurepaire.' 


•) 


You  too,  daughter  of  Sa- 
"  Tais  toi,  ct  sors  a  tinsUml  wk'uw— • 
(Lache  !  "t 

*'  The  old  lady  moaning  and  trembhng 
and  all  but  fainting  in  her  chair:  the 
young  noble,  like  a  destroying  angel,  band 
in  air,  and  great  ey*^  scorching  and  wilh- 
piteously— '*  He  threatens  me  !  he  threat-  ering;  and  the  caitiff*  wriggling  out  at  the 
ens  me !  I  am  frightened!"  and  put  up  door,  wincing  with  body  and  head.  bi« 
her  trembling  hands,  so  suggestive  wiis  kiu*08  knocking,  bis  heart  panting  yet 
the  notary's  eloquence  of  physical  vio-  raging,  his  teeth  gnashing,  his  cheek  liv- 
lence.  Then  bis  brutality  received  an  id,  his  eye  gleaming  with  the  fire  of  helL" 
unexpected  check.     Imagine  that  a  spar- 


row hawk  had  seized  a  trembliog  pigeon, 
and  that  a  royal  falcon  swooped,  and 
with  one  lightning-like  stroke  of  body  and 
wing,  buffeted  him  away,  and  there  ho 
was  on  his  back,  gaping  and  glaring  and 
grasping  at  nothing  with  his  claws.  So 
swift  and  irrcsisiible,  but  far  more  terri- 


Vnprotectcd  Females  in  Norway;  Or,  tkf 
plcasantest  way  of  iramliiig  th^rc^  Past- 
ing through  Denmark  arid  Swcdeitt  tciih 
Scandinamnn  Skclche»from  Nature.  G. 
Routledgc  <5'  Co.t  London.     18.57. 

Several  books  have,  of  late,  been  writ- 


ble  and   majestic,  Josephine  de   Beaiire-  ton  upon  Norway,  but  the  one-before  uf 

I^iire  came  from  her  chair  with  one  gcs-  is    decidedly  the   pleasantest   and   rao« 

ture  of  her  body  between  her  motlrer  and  readable  that  we  have  seen.     The  author 

the  notary,  who   was  advancing  on  her  is  a  lady  who,  with  a  single  companion 

with  arms   folded  in  a  brutal  menacing  of  her  own  sex,  made  the  "grand  tour" 

way — not  the  Josephine   we   have  seen  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.     She 

her,  the  calm  languid  beauty,  but  the  De-  says,  "  We  two  ladies  having  gone  before, 

moiseile  de  Beaurepaire — her  great  heart  show  how  pnicticablc  the  journey  must 

on  fire — her  blood  up — not  her  own  only,  be,  though   we  have  found    that    ladies 

but  all  the  blood  of  all  the  De  Beaure-  alone,    (a  notable  discovery,   and    one 

paireA — pale  as  ashes  with  great  wrath,  worth     recording,)    g«t    on    in     travcl- 

hcr  puq>le  eyes  flaring,  and   her  whole  ing   much   better  than  with  g»'ntlemen: 

panther-like  body  ready  either  to  spring  they  set  about  things  in  a  quieter  manneci 

or  strike.  nnd  always  (this  is  unquestionable!)  ArrM' 

"Slave!  you  dare  to  insult  her, and  be-  tficir  own  way;  while  men  are  &ure  to  go 

forome!     Arriere  mi.fcrabU'!*   or  I  soil  into  passions,  nnd  make  rows,  if  things 

my    hand    with  your   face  !  "      And  her  are  not  right  immediately.    Should  ladies 

hand  was  up  with  the  word,  up,  up,  high-  have   no   escort   with   them,   then   every 

cr  it  seemed  than  ever  a  hand  was  lifted  one  is  so  civil,  and   trying  of  what  use 

before.     And  if  he  had  hesitated  one  mo-  they  can  be;  while,  when  there  is  a  gen- 

ment,  I  believe  it  would  have  come  down :  tleman  of  the  party,  no  one  thinks  of  in- 


*  "  Back  !  wretch  ! '" 

t  Hold  your  tongue  '  and  begone  this  very  moment,  coward  and  slave  ! 


It 
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terferine,  but  all  take  it  for  granted  they  derneaaof  the  hospitality,  and  the  delicate 
are  well  pnjvided  for.** — p.  3.  attentions  of  every  moment.    If  I  brought 
Our  brave  ladies,  who  were  so  onnatu-  down   any   necdk-work,   and  it  looked 
rally  happy  without  an  escort,  examined  hard  or  rough,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
cTcrythiDg  of  the  slightest  interest  in  the  seised  it  and  did  it  herself.     With  their 
three  kingdoms,  and  have  recorded  their  own  fair  hands  they  kept  our  clothes  in 
various  experiences    entertainingly,  and  order,   and   anything  crumpled,   or    left 
of  course,  truthfully.  about,  would  be  found  nicely  ironed  {Uid 
Into  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Nor  put  aside.     Our  word  was  law,  without 
wegians  we  are  admitted  san^  cdrimonie.  its  appearing  so,  and  what  interested  us 
Thpy  appear  to  be  a  sober,  right-minded,  interested   them.      We   exchanged   sou- 
honcsl  and  intelligent  people,  rcmarka-  venii*s;    our   remaining   little  embelliBh-fr" 
bie  for  F7diprf%  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  meats  were  parted  with  most  cheerfully; 
They  are,  moreover,  as  inquisitive  as  the  and  after  having  packed  up  three  times, 
vericyt  Down-Eaiiter,  hut  their  curiosity  they  as  often  refusing  to  allow  any  car- 
i§  never  offensive.     Our  travelers  were  riage  of  theirs   to  convey  us  away,  and 
dmncsiicatcd  for  a  time  in  several  Noi^  begging  us   to  stay  the  winter,  we  left 
wegian  families.    The  following  little  epi-  with  the  same  words  on  leaving,   which 
•ode  is  toucbingly  told :  they   say   wos  our  first  on  arrriving. — 
"The  elder  sister  of  the  family  with  *'  Beautiful    Naes.*'      Yes,    beautiful,    in 
which  we  were  staying,  had  been  in  deli-  simplicity  and  refinement  without  ufiecta- 
cate  health,  and  went  in  early  summer  to  lion.     The   word  beautiful  was   quite  a 
the  German  spas  with  relatione,  in  hopes  laugh  of  theirs  n^ninst  us;  they  said  we 
of  recover}-;  she  was  now  expected  back;  used  it  to  everything,  and  on  first  hearing 
her  sisters  were  all   anxiety,  palpitating  it  had  run  to  their  father  for  the  transla- 
between  hope  and  fear.     The  evening  of  tion,  and  were  deligljted  to  find  it  so  sat- 
hcr  arrival,  we  walked  through  the  wood  isfactory.     With  this  visit  closed  also  our 
1^0  meet  the  carriage  sent  for  her  to  Moss,  Norwegian  travels;  but  a  few  miles  lay 
where   the    Hamburg   steamer    touches,  between  us  and  Swinesund,  the  meeting 
Here  I  must  pause,  to  admire  the  sensible  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  there  the  steam- 
drew  of  my  Norwegian  companions,  for  er  ran   up  twice  a  week.     The  trees  we 
woody  country  walks:  thick  leather  boots  had  left  in  all  their  summer  beauty  were 
deep  over  the  ankles,  short  spun  dresses,  now  brilliojjt  in  uutumn  decay,  sotm  to 
not  tucked  up,  and  standing  out  in  all  be  turned  to  the  deathlike  hue  of  winter.  * 
directions,  and  hats  which  really  shaded  Farewell,  grand   country,  where  real 
the  face,  made  altogether  as  comfortable  religion  practically  reigns,  with  smaller 
and  pretty  a  costume  as  any  young  lady  show  of  outward  state  than  in  any  other 
could   be   sketched    in.     The   sound    of  land !     This  was  our  last  reflection  on 
wheels  was  soon  heard;  the  sisters  ran  leaving  Norwoy.*' 
forward.and  then  fell  back,  turning  deadly 

palf — ifii'  beloved,  wished-for  sister  had 

murned,    but    so    changed    they    could 

hardly  say,  **  It  is  she.'*  With  fioods  of  The  Ttco  Merchants,  or  Solvent  and  In- 
tears  they  threw  themselves  into  our  solvent^  (2d  Edi/hn.)  By  T.  S.  Ar^ 
arms,  while  the  most  collected  one  en-  thur.  J.  B.  Peterson:  PhUadelphia, 
tered  the  carriage  and  drove    home  to 

prepare  their  father,  who,  being  a  most         The  rapidity  with  which  T.  S.  Arthur 

afleciionate  parent,  would  suffor  keenly,  puts  forth  from  the  press  such  tales  as 

Yet  hf  summoned  resolutiou  to  carry  his  the  present,  is  very  astonishing.     He  is 

iweet  daughter  (who  from  tenderness  had  eminently  a  ready  writer.     His  style  is 

concealed  her  dying  state)  into  that  room  clear  and  simple,  his  plots  (when  he  re- 

wbich  she  was  never  to   leave  till  con-  sorts  to  plots  at  all)  rather  shallow,  and 

iumption  bore   her  down  to  the  grave,  his  moral  inculcations  unexceptionable. 

The  ingennoufl  grief  of  the  family  was  This  is  absolutely  nil  that  we  can  say  in 

the  most  touching  thing.     With  any  other  favour    of   Mr.    Arthur.      His    fancy    is 

•trangrfji  we  should  have  felt  quite  intru-  tame,  and  of  imagination  he  has  not  the 

der*.     Here  it  was  different ;  the  nffec-  slightest  spark.     There  is   a  lamentable 

fion  and  confidence    with  which   guests  lack  of  nerve,  energy  and  passion,  in  all 

«re  regarded,  made  them  cling  to  us  and  he  writes.     His  heroes  are  generally  poor 

pour  out  all  their  heftrts,  only  asking  the  young  men,  who  rise   by  means  of  the 

comfort  of  sympathy, — the  primitivcness  exercise  of  thrift  and  prudence  to  wealth, 

of  the  uation  pervading  their  very  sor-     or  rich  young  men,  who  sink,  by  means 

ixfws.  of  brandy  and  general  bad  behaviour,  to 

Without  going  to  Norway,  it  is  impos-     the   poor  house.      This  sort  of  writing 

iible  almost  to  give  on  idea  of  the  ten-     does  very  well  occasionally,  but  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  a  bookcase  of  works  like  Art,  descending  throucrh  erery  species  of 
the  "  Two  Merchants,"  (which  is  neither  emotion,  grave  and  gay,  all  of  which  ema- 
better  nor  worse  than  the  preceding  half  nate  from  greater  or  less  qualifications 
hundred  of  Mr.  Arthur's  productions,)  is  for  being  sung,  or  recited — that  is  to  say, 
calculated  to  stir  the  bile  of  the  best  na-  for  utterance  in  verse,  and  all,  therefore, 
tured  critic  on  earth.  We  must  do  Mr.  possess  a  right  to  that  title  of  poetry  for 
Arthur  the  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  which  they  maintain  con sfant  acceptance 
he  edits  one  of  tho  best  weeklies  in  the  in  the  world.  Had  not  this  been  the 
cocmtry,  the  only  heavy  reading  in  which  case,  Anncreons  would  never  have  lasted 
(we  say  it  with  no  desire  to  be  hyper-  as  long  as  Homers.  Horace,  who  was  one 
critical,)  are  his  own  stories.  of  his  own  mediocrists  as  regard*  imagi- 
*;;  nation,  would  have  disappeared  with  this 
City  Poems—By  Alexander  Smith,  Au-  class  of  Poets  before  the  star  of  Virgil; 
thor  $f  *'A  Life  Drama  and  other  Po-  Ariosto  would  have  been  extinguished  bv 
ems''  Ttclnor  ^  Fields :  Boston.  Dante;  the  "  Rap«  of  the  Lock"  by 
It-  is  Mr.  Smith's  misfortune  that  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  acacias  and  roses 
first  book  should  have  won  for  him  a  themselves,  on  the  like  principle,  ought 
large  but  somewhat  doubtful  reputation,  to  have  been  frowned  into  nothing  by  the 
Notlung  could  more  signally  have  proved  overshaduwings  of  the  oak  and  the  pine, 
the  incompetency  of  the  critics — so  far  A  solemn,  subtle,  and  transcendental 
as  their  comprehension  of  poetry  is  con-  world  we  might  have  had  of  it.  but  none 
cemed — than  the  manner  in  which  the  of  its  inimitable  charms  besides.  Clau- 
*^ Life  Drama^'  was  genei^ally  received  des  and  Watteaus,  by  the  same  rule, 
amongst  them.  must  have  come  to  nothing,  because  of 
That  ihey  should  have  ventured  to  pre-  Titians  and  Raphiels  ;  Corellis  because 
dicato  from  such  a  production,  the  rise  of  of  Beetliovens ;  and  a  thousand  loves  and 
"a  great  Poet,'*  the  *'  Poet  of  the  Age,"  graces  of  females  vanished  before  the 
Slc.i  only  shows  their  own  weakness  of  renown  of  Suppho,  and  the  tremendous 
insight,  and  lamentable  lack  of  broad,  coming  of  Madame  De  Stasel.'' 
healthy  perceptions.  It  waip  predicted  Here  is  the  argument  ingeniously  com- 
that  Mr.  Smith's  second  publication  would  pressed,  (and  to  our  mind  unanswerable,) 
more  than  confirm  the  extravagant  prais-  which  should  confound  and  silence  the 
es  lavished  upon  hi^  first,  unreasonable  critics  who  acknowledge  no 
Well !  this  publication  is  now  before  middle  ground  between  the  low  fen-lands 
us,  and  what  has  boon  its  reception  7  of  the  Actiuily  and  the  "  empyrean  re- 
Lukewarm,  if  not  cold.  The  critics — as  gions  "  of  Imaginative  Art. 
is  their  wont — have  gone  from  one  ab-  Alexander  Smith  occupies  emphatical- 
surd  extreme  to  another  quite  as  absurd,  ly  this  middle  ground.  He  possesses  but 
Vexed  by  a  late  recognition  of  their  pre-  few  of  the  gifts  which  belong  to  the  con- 
vious  folly,  they  seem  disposed,  most  un-  stitution  of  first  class  Poets.  In  the  con- 
justly,  to  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  luck-  structive  faculty,  for  example,  he  is  defi- 
less  Alexander,  by  damuing  with  faint  cient.  His  stories  -are  subjective,  and 
commendation,  one  who,  by  their  own  almost  wholly  bare  of  incident.  He 
showing,  ought  at  this  time  to  occupy  the  could  not  build  up  an  Epic,  nor  compose 
very  summit  of  Parnassus.  But  this,  as  a  Drama  true  at  once  to  Life  and  to  Art. 
Jeffrey  said  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr.  Smith  will 
•*  this  will  never  do."  Because  Mr.  Smith  ever  attempt  so  chimerical  a  task.  His 
is  not,  and  never  can  be  a  great  Poet,  present  book  displays  considorable  self- 
shall  we,  in  complacency  to  his  critics,  knowledge,  is  superior  to  "  The  Life 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  he  is  no  Poet  Drama,"  because  more  chastened  in  tone; 
at  all?  Sorry  are  we  to  believe  that  nine  and  while  it  proves  that  the  author  isnoi 
tenth  of  our  readers  would  approve  of  a  great,  shows  that  he  is  at  least  a  true 
such  a  concession.  Nevertheless  they  Poet.  He  places  a  strong  curb  upon  his 
are  wrong.  Upon  this  point  we  shall  too  restless  Fancy,  is  far  less  diflfuse, and 
quote  some  sensible  remarks  of  Leigh  some  may  think  less  brilliant ;  but  in 
Hunt,  contained  in  the  "  Introductory  aiming  at  **  totality  of  impression,'*  to 
Letter"  to  the  edition  of  his  works  re-  the  destruction  of  all  subordinate  con- 
viewed  in  the  present  number.  ceits  and  metaphors,  however  ingenious, 
"Between  the  greatest  Epic  and  Tragic  Mr.  Smith  demonstrates  the  healthfai 
inspiration,  and  the  lightest  effusions  of  growth  of  his  artistic  insight,  and  will 
wit,  there  is  unquestionably — let  one  doubtless  be  rewarded  by  the  applause 
sided  critics  assert  what  they  will,  for  of  the  judicious  few,  whatever  may  be 
they  never  venture  to  argue  the  point—  his  reception  among  his  former  oidcnt 
a   multitude   of  degrees   and  classes'  of  admirers — the  injudiciotu  many. 
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LAUGHTER,   WIT   AND   HUMOUR. 


Ride  «  Sapis. — Mart. 


Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics,  remarks        As  simple  a  thing  as  it  is  to 

that  those  who  neither  say  any-  lau^h,  the  subject,  as  a  subject  off 

thing  laughable  thew^lves,  nor  ap-  philosophy,  has  puzzled  the  brains 

prove  of  it  in  others,  appear  to  be  of  the  learned,  and  divers  theories 

clownish   and    harsh;    but    those  have  sprung  from   their  specula-^' 

who  are  sportive  with  good  taste  tions.    To  laugh  well  and  properly 

are  called  men  of  graceful  wit;  he  is  not  as  common  an  accomplish- 

adds  also  that  there  are  periods  of  ment  as  might  be  imagined.   There 

relaxation   in    life   when   sportive  is,  as  the  adage  goes,  a  time  for  all 

pastime  is  admissible,  and  tiiat  on  things:  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time 

8Qch  occasions  there  seems  to  be  a  to  weep.    It  is  not  he  who  laughs 

certain  method  of  intercourse  con-  most,  who  makes  the  most  sensible 

sistent  with  propriety.    Under  the  use  of  his  talent    To  laugh  when 

sanction   of  this  great  name,  we  the  object  is  really  not  risible,  is 

hare  thought  proper  to  call  atten-  silly,  and  he  who  does  it  pays  but 

tion  to  an  humble  theme,  which,  a  poor  compliment  to  his  own  dls- 

fortunately  for  us,  allows  of  no  high  cnmination.    Mere  noise  does  not 

exercise  of  genius,  and  no  brilliant  constitute  the  philosophy  of  a  laugh. 

^display  of  learning,  in  the  sincere  Occasions  may  arise  when  there  is 

hope  that  we  may  contribute  some-  something  so  peculiarly  ludicrous 

"^hat  to  make  an  occasion  of  spor-  as  to  throw  one  almost  into  convul- 

tive  pastime  foi*  the  reader,  and  sions.    But  in  general  a  very  loud 

thereby  relieve  him,  to  some  ex-  laugh,  which  comes  upon  you  like 

^  tent,  of  the    burdens  and   cares  the  noise  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  is 

from  which,  in  the  Providence  of  not  the  most  appropriate.     This 

^<>d,  the  roost  fortunate  of  earth  class  is  what  is  popularly  called  a 

^joy  no  exemption.  horse-laugh^  and  perhaps  of  all  the 

^      YOian.  18 
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particulars  comprehended  under  it,  arising  from  a  sudden  conception 

there   is  none  so  striking  as  that  of  sorae  eminency  in  ourselves,  J)y 

which  is  known  in  our  literary  in-  comparison  with    the  fnfirmity  of 

stitutions  by  the  modest  and  un-  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly." 

pretending  name   of  the   College-  Campbell  says,  that  in  laughter  the 

9mile.    We  would  esteem  ourselves  genuine   object  is    always  things 

very  absurd  if  we  took  ground  against  grouped   together,  in  which  there 

laughter,  for*we  are  satisfied  that  is  some  striking  unsuitableness,  and 

the  disposition  to  laugh  is  a  char-  he  discusses  Hobbes'  theory  with 

acteristic  of  human  nature,  and  is  great  critical  acumen,     '^jaere  is  no 

founded  in  the  deepest  wisilom  and  doubt  that  laughter  may  proceed 

utility.     A  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  from    various    causes;    sometimes 

or  a  susceptibility  of  the  emotion  "from  the  conception  of  some  erai- 

of  laughter,  is  not  found  in  any  of  nency  in  ourselves,"  sometimes  from 

the   lower   animals.      Milton  says  wit,  sometimes  from  ridicule,  and 

justly,  '  sometimes  from  mere  oddity.     We 

suggest,   however,   that  Campbell 

^Smiles  from  reason  flow,  ^^^^    ^^^    philosopher   of  Malm es- 

To  brutes  denied.  ,  .    .       I  ,  »      ,  i        i  . 

bupy  injustice,  when  he  makes  hini 

Laughing  and  weeping  seem  then  insist  that  laughter  always  proceeds 

to  belong  to  humanity.     We  are  from  contempt,   Hobbes  makes  men 

aware  that  it  is  said  by  Pallas  that  laugh  at  their  own  follies,  when  they 

the  camel,  and  by  Humboldt  that  come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  and  "^ 

small    American     monkeys    weep  bring  no  present  dishonor,  and  he 

when  they  ar©  the  subjects  of  dis-  recognizes  a  laugh  without  ofience 

tressing  emotions :  and  Le  Cat  tells  at  absurdities  and  infirmities  ah- 

4HS  that  he  saw  the  chimpanzee  both  stracted  from  persons.    We  have 

laugh  and  weep.    We  do  not  know  mentioned  wit  as  one  of  the  causes 

that  any  other  than  the  last  men-  of  laughter.     It  is  perhaps  but  just 

••^ioned  author  ogives  to  the  lower  to  Lord  Chesterfield  to  add,  that  in 

animals  the  emotion  of  laughter,  his  opinion  genuine  wit  never  did 

We  are  disposed,  however,  to  with-  cause  a  laugh.     Now,  this  niay  be 

hold  both.    That  animals  shed  tears  but  a  dispute  about  tern)s;  for  what 

•is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  have  they  his  Lordship   means  precisely  by 

at  such  times  the  particular  mental  genuine  wit  we  know  not.     Pope's 

states,  which,  in  our  sense  of  the  definition  of  a  laugh  is,  ''a  eonvul- 

terms,  are  essential  to  the  two? —  sion   caused    by   merriment."      A 

The  tears  which  flow  so  freely  from  laugh  may  bo  feigned  or  assumed, 

the  deer,  the  hare  and  other  ani-  Something  like  it  may  proceed  from 

mals  under  certain  circumstances,  a  heavy  heart  or  from  dissimula- 

are  said  by  Fletcher  to  be  only  an  tion ;  this  is  the  laugh  of  h ypocri- 

unusual  secretion  of  sebaceous  mat-  sy — it  comes  only  from  the  lips. 

\     ter  from  certain  follicles.     First —  The  face  does  not  at  all  times  ex- 

what  is  laughing,  physiologically  ?  press  the  emotions  tliat  TQ\gr\  with-5J 

It  is  a  convulsive   motion  of  the  in,     A  genuine,  honest  lau<rh  is  as- 

muscles  of  respiration  and  voice,  sociated  with  pleasure  and  joy.— * 

attended  with    a   peculiar  expres-  Shakspeare  says  that  a  smile  is  but 

sion  of  the  face*     It  is  marked  by  a   look   of   pleasure   and    delight, 

short,  interrupted  expirations,  which  and  Hood  beautifully  remarks  that 

are  mainly  due  to  the  convulsive  smiles   are   tolerated  by  the   very     ^ 

action  of  the  diaphragm.     Hobbes  pinks   of  politeness,   and    that  **a 

defines  laughter,  '^a  sudden  glory  laugh  is  but  the  full-blown  flower, 
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of  which   a  smile  is  the  bud." —  enviable  talent,  and  cannot  be  tor- 

Though  laqghter,  as  we  have  said,  tured  into  an  objection  to  the  thing 

is  a  characteristic  of  human  na-  itself.     Anxious  as  we  are  to  guard 

tare,  there  are   some   unfortunate  the   reader    s||^ainst    the    dangers 

persons  who,  either  from  constilu-  which     an    ill-timed    laugh   may 

tional  infirmity  or  a  false  sense  of  bring  along  with  it,  and  to  illus- 

conventional  propriety,  .never  sur-  trate  the  truth,  that  euen  on  a  most 

render  themselves  to  the  emotion,  fitting  occasion  the  most  serious 

We  read  that  Heraclltus  was  never  mischief  may  be  threatened  from 

known  to  laugh,  but  was  ever  to  be  over-indulgence,  we  will  give  the 

seen   weeping   over  the   follies  of  following  story.     In  the  history  of 

mankind ;  but,  thank   heaven  !  we  Goldsmith's  celebrated  comedy — 

have  a   Democritus   who   was   as  "She    Stoops    to    Conquer" — we 

constantly  laughing  at  them.     The  have  introduced  to  us  one  Adam 

followers   of  the   first  philosopher  Drummond^      The   friends  of  the 

are  the  men  of  ^^  vinegar  aspict^"  author  were  doubtful   of  the  suc- 

and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  cess  of  the  play,  and  studiously  ar- 

they  are    not    very   numerous. —  ranged   to   secure  for  it   a   large 

Shakspeare,   in   the    Merchant   of  measure  of  applause   on   the  first 

Venice,  makes  Salanio  say —  night  of  performance.     With  this 

view  they  agreed  to  distribute  them- 

f  "Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  selves  over  the  houSte,  and  ^K  upon 

her  time,  certain  signals  for  plaudits.     This 

thrir'eS  ^''^''"^"^  P^'^P  '^'^''^**  company  of  kindest  friends,  organ- 

And  laugh  like'  parrots  at  a  bag-piper ;  ^^^  ^*^^  purposes  of  charity  towards 

.  And  (»ther8  of  such  vinegar  aspect,  a  poor,  good-natured  author,  and^ 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  including  such  men  as  the  Byrkes, 

Tk^ °l*v  t'             .1.    •    .u    1-    u  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and   others, 

rbooffh  nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laueh-  ,        ,    ,  ,       t   i    "^            -n     i.               ■. 

able."  headed  by  Johnson,  still  distrusted  if 

their  own  efiiciency,  and  added  to 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we '  their   list  our  friend  Druromond, 
take  Sides   with   neither   of  the^e  who  was  gifted  with  a  laugh  of  the 
classes;  but  if  we  were  compelled  most  contagious  character,  and  so 
to  choose  between  thein,  we  should  sonorous  that  "the  neighing  of  the    "" 
select  the  former.      A  man  may  horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was 
make  himself  ridiculous  by  laugh-  a  whisper  to  it."     He  candidly  told 
ing  improperly,  may  burst  a  blood-  them  that  he  did  not  know  when  to 
vessel  by  an  inordinate  fit,  may  <lo  laugh,  and  that  he  must  be  inform- 
mischief  in  many  ways  and  even  ed  from  t\me  to  time,  in  the  pro- 
produce  death.     We  are  told  by  gress  of  the  performance.     SigrrtUs 
Valerius  Maximus,  that  Philemon,  wtere  therefore  arranged   for  him, 
the  great  rival  of  Menander,  whose  and    to     them    he   responded    so 
only  desire  was  to  have  health  and  promptly   and   heartify,  and  with 
•fortune,  and  never  to  be  in  debt,  such  marvelously  comic  effect,  th^t 
died  with  laughing  at  seeing  an  ass  in  a  short  time  he  became  the  prin- 
"athisfigs,  and  then  following  them  cipal  object  of  attention  and  was  ' 
with  some  wine,  which  was  given  fast  throwing  play,  author,  friends 
it  by  a  servant.    Indeed,  on  occa-  and  all  into  the  shade.     It  was  a 
^  sions  when  it  is  absolutely  demand-  critical  moment — a  moment  of  con- 
•    ed  for  a  most  praiseworthy  purpose,  sternation  and  alarm.  They  begged 
a  laugh  may  do  great  harm.     But  him  to  desist — informed  him  that 
these  are  but  abuses  of  a  noble  and  now  they  could  dispense  with  his 
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music.  But  their  entreaties  were  with  a  mind  free  from  corroding 
in  vain — nothing  could  stop  him —  care  and  anxiety,  and .  a  body  in 
he  was  fully  under  way,  and  had  no  which  moves  the  large,  capacious 
control  over  himselC  Burst  upon  lungs,  and  circulates  tLe  brisk,  life- 
burst  issued  from  his  huge  mouth,  giving  blood.  We  might  contrast 
and  from  every  wall  came  back  a  it  with  the  sable  Goddess — ^Melan- 
stentorian  echo.  To  add  to  their  choly;  the  prolific  mother  of  nerv- 
dismay,  the  pit  became  insulted  and  ous  disorders — Dyspepsia,  and  that 
enraged.  By  extraordinary  eflforts  numerous  progeny  of  diseases,  both 
made  at  a  moment  of  desperation,  mental  and  corporeal,  which  cheat 
the  tide  which  was  running  so  rap-  life  out  of  half  its  happiness.  Let 
idly  against  them  was  averted,  and  us  cultivate  then  a  cheerful  temper, 
the  play  had  a  pretty  fair  temiina-  knowing,  as  Hood  says,  that  de- 
tion.  Poor  Druramond  no  doubt  sponding  in  a  nice  case  is  the  over- 
incurred  the  awful  maledictions  of  weight  that  may  make  you  kick 
his  employers,  and  we  fancy  we  can  the  beam  and  bucket  at  once ;  and 
hear  Johnson  scolding  him  for  an  let  us  hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says, 
ass,  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  and  empty-  over  the  heaviest  ground, 
ing  upon  him  the  full  vial  of  his 

^      * ,,    J       ..  J     u     ^       TU^  "Haatelhee,  Nympb, and  bnnfir  With  thee 

uneaualled  satire  and  abuse.     The  j^^^^  ^^  y^^^j^f^i  5;,j.^^      ^ 

laugh  was  what  Hartley  would  call  Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

secondarily  automatic.     In  the  be-  Nods  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 

irinninff  H   was  voluntary,  but  an  Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

^  ^'      ^t  1      .1  fii U-,  And  love  to  hve  m  dimple  sleek ; 

action  begun  by  the  will   may  by  gport  that  wrinkled  Care  deridea, 

habit   be    continued   by  the  sensa-  And  Laughter  holding  both  his  aidea." 

jtions   alone  independently  of  the 

will.      Our  friend   after  the  first     ,  Humour  and  ridicule  may  be  dis- 

laugh,  laughed  on  without  any  emo-  tinguished  from  laughter.    Ridicule 

Hon,    The  worst  that  can  be 'said  is  particularly  always  implies  some- 

that  the  laugh  and  mirth  were  push-  thing    unbecoming    or    improper, 

ed  too  far;  to  an  unseasonable  and  Aristotle  restricts  its  sphere  to  the 

unreasonable  extent;  for  as  a  Greek  smaller  faults,  which   are    ueither 

fragment  tells  us—  painful  nor  pernieious.     It  is,  per- 

,,.,.,  .  .  .„  „  haps,  just  to  say  that  a  ridiculous 

-  Mirth  out  of  season  is  a  gnevous  ill.  ^^^^^^  .^   ^^^^^^  ^j^jj^,^^  ^^^^^   ^ 

But  all  glory  to  his  memory !     Let  risible  object  is  not  necessarily  ri- 

him  be  numbered  among  the  im-  diculous     In  ridicule  there  is  an 

mortals.    This  he  may   rightfully  air   of  reasoning  conveyed  under 

claim,  if  we  believe,  with  Cicero,  certain  imagery.     When  best  done 

that  melancholy  is  the  most  detest-  it  always  assumes  a  form  of  disguise, 

able  thing  in  nature:  or  with  Hot-  and  is  perhaps  better  for  refuting 

ace,  that  the  greatest  blessing  is  a  error  (ban  for  supporting  truth,  for 

merry   friend.     Addison  says  that  restraining  wrong  conduct,  than  for 

man  "is  the  merriest  species  of  ere-  inciting  to  what  is  right     Taking  ^ 

ation,  and  that  we  naturally  regard  hold   of   the    smaller    faults,   the 

laughter  in  itself  as  both  amiable  grosser  acts  of  life  are  not  fit  sub- 

and  beautiful.     Venus  is  represent-  jects  for  it.     Follies,  not  crimes^ 

ed,  by  the  ancient  poets,   as  the  may   be  ridiculed;  all  the  graver 

Goddess  who  delights  in  laughter,  matters  of  life,  of  whatever  kind,  ^ 

We  might  give  the  metaphysics  and  are  safe  from  its  assaults.    Aristotle     i 

physiology  of  the  laugh  more  fully;  remarks  tliat  what  is  ridiculous  is 

we  might   exhibit  its  connection  on  the  surface,  but  the  buffoon  can- 
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not  resist  what  is  ridiculous,  and  the  most  vulgar  taste  and  lowest 

spares  neither  himself  nor  anybody  morals.    If  the  question  is  to  be 

else,  if  he  can  but  raise  a  laugh,  and  settled  by  authority,  and  I  may  add 

this  he  will  do  by  saying  such  things  the  reason  of  the  thing,  comedy  in 

as  a  gentleman  would    not  think  its  legitimate  sense  deals  with  the 

of  saying,   or   sometimes  of  even  lower  classes,  and  escjhews  the  great 

listening  to.     Humour  is  generally  From  a  natural  instinct,  we  pity  the 

defined  as  a  kind  of  moral  paint-  foUres  and  weaknesses,  and  misfor- 

ing,  in  which  character  i^  the  prin-  tunes  of  the  latter,  while  we  look 

cipal  subject  where  there  is  not  in-  down  with  feelings  of  contempt  and 

terest  enough  to  awaken  sympathy,  ridicule  on  the  former, 
nor  incongruity  enough  to  excite        Closely  akin  to  humour  and  ridi- 

contempt      Its    foundations,    like  cule,  though   differing  in  striking 

those  of  laughter  and  ridicule,  are  particulars,  is  Wit,  which  is  defined 

laid  deep  in  the  human  bosom,  and  by  Karnes  as  consisting  chiefly  in 

accordingly  we  find  it  among  every  joining  things  by  distant  and  fanci- 

people.    Comedy  is  its  great  field,  ful  relations,  which  surprise  because 

According   to   the   history  of  the  they  are  unexpected.     Here  we  are 

dramatic  art,  tragedy  and  comedy  reminded   of  a   remark  of  Adam 

sprang  from  the  same  source,  and  Smith,  that  we  are  most  pleased 

comedy  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  with  the  resemblances  and  analo- 

aa  the  younger  sister.     It  assumed  gies  which  we  find  among  dissimi" 

'  the  name   of   comedy   originally,  car  objects.     The  reason  js  obvious, 

wheft  the  representation  was  made  A  discovery  of  similitude  in  tilings 

in  a  cart  or  wagon,  the  actors  stroll-  which  resemble  generally,  excites 

ing  from  street  to  street,  and  the  no  surprise,  as  we  are  prepared  to 

name  is  accordingly  derived  from  expect  it.     Dr.  Barrow,  in   one  of 

two  Greek  words,  meaning  a  street  his   sermons,  says   thai  wit  is   a 

and  a  jx)em.     The  end  seemed  to  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform, 

have  been  to  expose  the  follies  and  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so 

absurdities  of  persons  on  occasions  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so 

of  worship  and  festivity.     Though  variously  apprehended   by  several 

it  has  been  subjected  to  important  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth 

modifications,  yet  the  leading  fun-  no  less  hard  to  settle  upon  a  clear 

damental  idea,  to  satirize  the  follies  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to 

of  mankind,  has  never  been  aban-  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 

doned,  though   it  has  been  often  define  the  figure  of  the  floating  air. 

perverted.    This  has  ever  been  its  Thus  far,  according  to  our  author, 

professed  aim.     We   know,   how-  the  case  would  seem  to  be  truly* 

ever,  that  in    the   degeneracy   of  hopeless,  yet  he  concludes  with  a 

Greece  her  purest  citizens  were  too  definition,  which  we  think  must  be 

often  the  victims  of  the  satirist,  and  regar(ied  in  the  main  as  pretty  c«*r- 

the  virtuous  and  noble  minded  So-  rect;  that  it  is  a  manner  of  speak- 

i' crates  was  ridiculed  by  Aristopha-  ing  out  of  the  simple  and   plain 

nes  with  the   most  rapturous  ap-  way,  which  by  a  pretty  surprising 

<>lause,  when  he  himself  was  pres-  uncouthness  m  conceit  or  expres- 

ent  in  the  theatre.    No  one  can  sion,  doth   afifect  and   amuse  the 

read  the  comedies  of  this  author  fancy,  stirririfg  in  it  some  wonder 

^  Vidiout  feeling  that  at  this  period  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto. 

^    of  Athens,  the  drama  ^as  grossly  Locke  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 

perterted  in   its  application,  and  vince  of  wit  is  to  trace  resemblan- 

Ihat  genius  was  made  to  pander  to  ces,  while  that  of  judgment  is  to 
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mark  differences;  and  Burke  refers  ingly  grave.    2d.  By  ap^grandizing 

to  it  with  approbation,  remarking  things  little  and  frivolouB;  and,  3d. 

that  a  perfect  union  of  the  two  is  By   setting  ordinary  objects  in  a 

one  of  the  rarest  tlnnsfs  in  nature,  particular  or  uncommon  point  of 

Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  says  view.     It  will  be  remarked  that  the 

that  it  was  about  the  time  of  that  character  of  the   objects  here  set 

poet,  that  wit,  which  till  then  had  forth,  is  of  that  kind  which   has 

been  used  for  intellection  in  contra-  been  insisted  upon  as  alone  proper 

distinction    from   Will,   took    the  for  wit     The  division  of  wit  in  the 

meaning,  whatever  it  be,  which  it  thougkiy  and  wit  in  the  expression, 

now  bears.     Let  us  now  look  a  little  has  been  adopted   by  all   writers, 

nearer  into  its  nature.  The  first  is  wit  in  its  true  and  high 

sense ;  the  latter  is  but  a  play  on 

"  Tell  me,  O  tell,  whot  kind  of  thing  is  words  OT  punning.     Lamb's  DOtioB 

m,   Tu      ^\'        .        .   r  -.!»»  of  a  pun  is,  that  it  is  not  bounded 

*     inou  who  master  art  of  It:  ,        ,i     ,       '      i  •  i     !•*  •, 

by  the  laws  which  limit  mce  wit; 

First,  we  add,  that  it  is  a  talent  that  it  is  a  pistol  let  off  at  the  ear, 

not  possessed  by  all,  and  that  one  not  a  feather  to  tickle  the  intellect, 

should  T>ot  study  to  be  a  wit.     If  It  is  therefore  in  comparison  a  low 

you  have  real  wit,  says  Chesterfield,  species,    without     much     dignity, 

it  will  flow  spontaneously,  and  you  though   relished  by  many  even  of 

need   not  look  for  it.     It  has  its  the  proudest  names,  and  at  certain 

proper  objects;  it   cannot  be  em-  periods  of  the  history  of  Enc[land, 

ployed   against   things    wluch  are  as  well  as  other  nations,  the  ravor^ 

truly  grave  or  imposing  in  their  ite  of  the  two.     Having  developed, 

nature.     As  for  jest,  says  Bacon,  we  trust,  sufficiently  the  nature  and 

there  be  certain  things  which  ought  laws  of  wit,  humor  and  ridicule,  we 

to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  pro(;eed  now  to  give  some  examples 

religion,   matters   of    State,  great  of  them,  and  also  some  abuses. — 

persons,  any   man^s  present  busi-  The  great  Cicero  was  an  inveterate 

ness  of  importance,  any  case  that  punster.     Probably  they  had  con- 

deserveth  pity;  yet  there  be  some  siderable  merit,  as  Csesar  collected' 

that  think  their   wits   have   been  them,  but  few  have  come  down  to 

aslef^p,  except  they  dart  out  some-  us.     One  of  the  best  is  that  upon  a 

0  what  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  Jew,  who  tried  to  get  the  cause  of 

quick.     We  have  seen  that  it  is  of  Verres  into  his  own  hands.  "What 

the  very  nature  of  w\t  to  excite  has  a  Jew,"  says  Cicero,   ^^to  do 

surprise;    and   to   excite   surprise,  with  swine's  flesh?"     The  Romans 

*.  there  must  be  novelty.      Surprise  called  a  boar-pig  vcrr^«.     Dr.John- 

aud  novelty  then  are  indispensable;  son  abounded  in  6o»  »io<5— we  give 

there  can  be  no  wit  without  them,  but  one.     He  heard  a  lady  address 

The  term  flashes  of  wit,  a  common  a  child  in  these  words — "•  My  dear 

metaphor,  implies  suddenness,  sur-  child,  you  ought  not  to  be  good  on 

prise.     The  more  sudden  the  better,  any   consideration   of    gain;    you* 

It  is  on  this  account  that  tvit  reaps  ought  to  be  good  disinterestedly, 

its  richest  triumphs  in  the  success-  and  without  thinking  what  you  ar# 

ful  repartee,  which   is   always  re-  to  get  for  it."     "  Madam,  you  are  a 

lieved  of  all  suspicion  of  premedi-  fool;  would  you  have  the  hoy  good 

tation.     The  ways  pointed  out  by  for  nothing?^      Erskine  was  de-^ 

Campbell,  by  which  it  reaches  its  fending  Ttielwall  on  a  cbarffe  of   ^ 

ends,  are  just;  these  are — 1st  By  treason,  and  the  prisoner  who  was 

debasing  things  pompous  or  seem-  of  impatient  temper,  wrote  on  a 
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piece  of  paper,  and  sent  to  him —  are  pained  to  see  from  Lord  Cock- 
**ril  be  hanged  if  I  don't  plead  my  burne's  ^*  Memorials  of  his  Times" 
owneauae.'*  Erskine  promptly  repli-  that  it  was  a  remark  of  Lord 
ed:  "You'll  be  hanged  if  you  do."  It  Eames  to  Matthew  Hay,'  when  pas- 
is  a  little  sinjij^lar  that  while  verbal  sing  sentence  upon  him.  When 
witticisms  are  universally  condemn-  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  about  pas- 
ed  by  the  critics,  they  can  be  found  sing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  male- 
in  the  pages  of  so  many  great  men,  factor,  his  clemency  was  invoked 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  on  the  ground  of  kindred.  **Hgijv  ^ 
Virfyjl  gives  us  some  very  bad  ex-  came  that?"  says  the  Judge. — 
amplea  of  them,  and  even  the  aus-  **  Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  Lord, 
tare  and  sober  minded  Milton  has  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  Hog, 
condescended  to  the  most  humble  and  in  all  ages  hog  and  bacon  have 
of  all  its  forms,  the  mere  jingling  been  so  near  kindred,  that  they  are 
of  words.  not  to  be  separated."     "Ah,  but,"  ^ 

The  following,  whether  they  be  replies  the  Judge,  "you  and  1  can- 

r^arded  as  wit,  humor  or  ridicule,  not  be  kindred  except  you  be  hung, 

or  all  together,  must  be  pronounced  for  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it  be 

good.  hung."      Now,   the   reply   of  the 

Epitaph  for  a  Dr.  Stafford,  who  Judge  ia  good ;  and  though  the  oo- 

was  enormously  large:  casion  is  solemn,  the  prisoner  him- 
self converted  it  into  one  of  merri- 

"Take  heed,0  good  traveler,  and  do  not  ment,  and  the  Judge  is  not  respon- 

Fo/he!!o^  He^^ Dr.   StaiTord   in  all  this  «^1>'^-     /°  ^J^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^««^^" 

churchyard.^'  wbo  refused  to  go  to  pnson  when 

sentenced  by  the  wise  Justice,  or 

And  for  a  fat  chandler,  dying  of  jusVfMs,  as  he  was  styled,  on  the 

obesity :  ground  that  it  was  better  to  stand 

,1  u      1.     .        .u      1.         rii  where  he  was  than  to  go  to  a  worse 

Here  lies  m  earth  an  honest  fellow,  ,  i        i     ^  xi  i       a. 

Who  died  by  fat  and  lived  by  tallow:'  P^^ce,  we  may  laugh  at  the  reply  o^ 

the  Justice — "thou  shalt  go,  nogus 

Nothing  can  be   more   out    of  vogus^  m^sctimg  nolens  voUns ;  hxjX 

place  than  the  low  jests  and  witti-  there  is  neither  wit  nor  humour.,        ,  '^ 

cisras  of  the  bloody  Jeffreys.    The  The  emotion  excited  is  one  <}^  ridi-jt 

king,  in  gratitude,  presented  him  cule  and  contempt  for  an  ignora-  *         ^ 

with  a  ring  from  his  own' finger;  mus  who  knew  no  better.  It  might 

this  was  called  blood-stone,  in  allu-  have  been  humour  in  another  who  ^ 

sion  to  the  ocean  of  blood  so  wil-  knew  that  it  was  nolens  volens,  but 

lingly  shed  by  the  brutal  minister,  sought  to  expose  the  pretensions  e(  ^ 

to  please  his  equally  brutal  master,  many  who  indulge  in  Latin  quota-  ^ 

This  is  but  a  disgusting  pun,  which  tiona  without  a  proper  knowledge  ^ 

shocks  every  feeling  of  decency  and  of  thi  language.    When  Goldsmith 

propriety.     The  fact  given  us  by  makes  one  of  his  characters  boast  # 

•»  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a  judge  who  that  "his  ancestors  made  great  nolae 

concluded    a    sentence    of   death  in  the  world,  for  his  father  *  beat 

#  against  an    old   friend   who    had  the  drum  to  a  regiment,'  and  his 

often  beaten  him  at  chess,  in  the  mother  cried*  oyster 'in  the  streets," 

words,  '^and  now  I||ave  checkmated  there  is  both  wit  and  humour.  It  is  ^ 

^    you^^  cannot  be  regarded  as  wit,  a  moral  painting,  and  exposes  the 

^      but  as  truly   horrible    Lockhart,  folly  and  absurdity  of  those  who  rest 

inrfais  life  of  Scott,  attributes  the  their  claim  to  distinction  upon  the 

remark  to  Judge  Braxfield;  but  we  fame  and  glory  of  their  anceators. 
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It  is  a  common  notion  that  one  with  sound  learning  9  But  does 
should  not  laugh  at  his  own  wit  or  not  sound  learning  imply  a  sound 
jests.  This  is  a  rule  which,  if  re-  judgment?  Without  debating  the 
ceived  at  all,  should  be  taken  with  question,  we  will  remind  our  read- 
heavy  qualifications.  Certain  it  is,  ers  of  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Dr. 
that  it  IS  not  generally  carried  out  Johnson,  entitled  ^*Wit  and  Learn- 
in  practice.  Lamb  enumerates,  ing."  They  are  represented  as  the 
among  the  popular  fallacies,  the  children  of  Apollo  by  different 
one  **that  a  man  must  not  laugh  at  mothers.  The  mothers  were  rivals 
his  own  jests."  This,  he  says,  is  to  and  educated  them  to  a  feeling  of 
expect  a  gentleman  to  give  a  treat  hatred  and  contempt  for  each  oUier. 
without  partaking  of  it;  he  loves  They  were  finally  elevated  to  the 
to  8*)e  a  wag  taste  his  own  joke  to  rank  of  superior  Deities,  and  ad- 
his  party.  If  it  be  good,  fresh  and  mitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter. — 
^  racy,  (if  he  never  thought  of  it  be-  Their  quarrels  became  incessant 
fore,)  it  is  natural  that  he  be  the  and  of  the  bitterest  character.  All 
first  tickled  at  it.  the  Divinities  took  sides,  and  Jupi- 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  excess  of  ter  at  last  was  forced  to  banish  them 

wiL  to   the  lower  world.    There  their 

, ,.     ^     .„  quarrels   were  continued    without 

2ZfZa'':n&'J:\^  :ZXi  ce-^i^g.  «nd  through  d««rtion  and 

there."  treachery  a  common  disgusi  was  m 

the  end  excited,  and  they  petitioned 

;'Z:1,itol:i'lrbetv::^^^^  i-?^\  ^^  readmi^ion  into "  the 

heavenly  region.     The  petition  was 

Some  writers  spoil  everything  by  granted,  and  singly  they  made  the 

superfoetation  upon  superfoetation.  effort  to  reach  their  native  babita- 

Cowley  is  a  striking  example,  while  tions,  but  in  vain.     Learning  knew 

cautioning  us  against  it.     Dryden  the  way,  but  had    not   the  wing, 

remarks  of  Ovid  that  the  copious-  Wit  had  the  wing  to  soar,  but  knew 

ness  of  his  wit  is  such  that  he  often  not  the  way.    In  their  distress  they 

writes  too  pointedly  for  his  subject;  learnt  the  necessity  of  union  ;  they 

that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  nowjoined  handstand  renewed  their 

season ;  and  that  Seneca^s  censure  efforts.    Learning  was  borne  up  by 

of  him  will  stand  good —  the  wing  of  Wit,  and   Wit  was 

,,  ^-     .  .        , ,  .      ,.  ti  fiTuided  by  the  knowledge  of  Learn- 

Ne«=.v.t  quod  bene  ce.«.  rehnquere.  f^^      g^J^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^„ 

It  will  be  remarked  that  according  ing  of  Jupiter — ^became  the  favor- 

'  to  the  view  taken  of  wit  by  writers  ites  of  the  heavenly  powers,  and 

generally,  it  has  no  fellowship  with  lived  forever  in   peace  and  affec- 

judgment ;  is  it  alike  incompatible  tion. 
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CRIMES   WHICH   THE    LAW  DOES   NOT   REACH. 
NO.    III. — A   MALK   rLIRT. 

Sharon  Springs  have  never  been  bound  winter.  He  disseminated 
ft  strictly  fashionable  resort;  but  by  his  first  smile  a  genial  atmos- 
every  summer  there  are,  besides  phere.  He  arrived  just  ailer  din- 
invalids  and  quiet  people,  a  few  ner;  that  night  there  was  the  first 
brilliant  specimens  of  the  *'gay  dance  of  the  season,  and  men  and  wo- 
world,"  who  dance,  drive,  dine  and  men,  who  had  considered  each  other 
dash  for  a  week  or  two,  lighting  up  not  worth  knowing  and  had  kept 
the  subdued  tone  of  the  place  most  up  a  solemn  series  of  distant  bows, 
miraculously,  and  then  disappear  suddenly  discovered,  on  both  sides, 
on  their  way  to  Newport  or  Sara-  that  the  opposite  parties  were  "  very 
toga.  pleasant  people,'^  and  launched  into 

Sometimes,  the  moving  spirit  of  '*  eternal  friendships." 

such  a  party  is  a  beautiful  woman.  Never  was  there  any  one  so  popu- 

who,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  ad-  lar  as  Charles  Vernon ;  and  at  the 

mirers,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  first  glance  he  seemed  deservedly 

of  friends,  makes  mirth  and  melo-  so.     His  only  apparent  object  was 

dy,  "with  rings  on  her  fingers  (but  to  make  every  one  happy  andcom- 

not  bells  on  her  toes)  wherever  she  fortable— in  that  laudable  design 

goes."    Sometimes,  the  leader  is  a  consisted  his  own  pleasure.    Two 

young  man,  popular  and  gay,  with  days  he   devoted   himself  to   the 

plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  time,  general  service ;  he  was  at  every 

and  a  strong  disposition  to  share  woman's  feet — at  every  man's  wish, 

these  gifts  with  ^very  one.  He  set  the  ball  in  motion— energet- 

In  the  month  of  August,  some  ically,  charmingly,  and  so  success- 
few  years  back,  the  hotel  on  the  fiilly,  that  it  could  not  easily  be. 
hill,  a  very  different  place  from  the  stopped  again ;  meanwhile  the 
"^chocolate  houses"  near  the  springs,  piercing  search  of  his  apparently 
was  having  a  gay  time  of  it  under  careless  eye  was  all  this  time  seek- 
theauqrices  of  Charles  Vernon:  he  ing  the  game  he  wished.  These 
was  twenty-five — his  own  master —  forty-eight  hours  given  exclusively 
singularly,  handsome  and  wonder-  to  the  public,  were  only  the  foun- 
folly  agreeable.  dation  laid  for  his  pnvate  enter- 

They  had  been  very  dull  before  tainment    At  the  end  of  that  time 

his  arrival ;  the  band  played  inces-  he  had  studied,  examined  and  de- 

santly  to    undancing    feet;    girls  cided. 

yawned  in  comers  of  the  piazza  all  Close  at  her  father's  side,  know- 

the  evening;  the  ten-pin  alleys  were  ing  very  few  persons,  gentle  and 

perfect  deserts,  and   the  romantic  timid,  Charles  Vernon  disc-overed 

woods  were    only   frequented   by  one  of  the  loveliest  little  creatures 

sober  couples,  who  w«re  never  late  Uiat  ever  hid  itself  from  admira- 

for  tea,  and  never  lost  themselves  tion,  and  needed  a  strong  hand  to 

accidentally.  bring  it  from  its  voluntary  and  in- 

MJVemon's  coming  was  like  the  voluntary  seclusion, 

li'i^king  up  of  spring  to  an  ice-  A  few  carelessly  put  questions 
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gave  him  her  name — "Miss  Dud-       *'I   would   rather   not      I  am 

ley" — and  a  few  more  found  out  afraid,"  she  murmured. 

an  acquaintance  who  was  willing        ^'I  am  sure  you  dance  very  pret- 

to  introduce  him  to  both  father  and  tily,  my  dear." 

daughter.     One  deep,  earnest  look       *^I   am   sure  you    must  dance 

he  gave  to  the  shrinking  beauty —  charmingly,"  said  Mr.  Venion,  with 

one  profoundly  respectful  bow,  and  a  glance  of  such  deep  and  respectful 

then  he  entered  into  conversation  admiration,    that     Miss    Dudley's 

with    the    old    gentleman,   whose  sweet  blue  eyos  sank  still    lower, 

health  had  brought  them  to  Sha-  till  their  black  lashes  tremblet)  on 

ron.  her  flushed  cheek. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  a  widower — a        "  What  a  timid  little  goose  you 

retired    merchant — two     married  are,  Azzy!"  said  her  father,  tenderly, 
daughters — a  moderate  competence       "I  don't  know  any  one,  and  they 

and   this   little  blushing  girl — his  are  going  to  dance  the  'German,'" 

youngest — just  from  school,  seeing  she   half  whispered.'      "Indeed,  I 

the  world  for  the  first  time.     After  would  rather  not,  papa." 
a  half  hour's  chat,  (it  was  nearly        Charles  pressed  her  no  farther, 

nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,)  the  "I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said;  "may 

band  began  a  waltz,  and   uneasy  I  hope  to  be  more  successful  ano- 

looks  came  to  Charles  Vernon  from  ther  time." 
his  "  party."  He  shook  hands  with  Mr. Dudley, 

*'What  does   Charley  mean,  I  bowed  again  to  Mies  Dudley,  and 

wonder?"  asked   Mrs.   Conway,  a  retired  to  his  "set,"  of  whom  the 

bright,  good  tempered,  pretty  wid-  ladies  received  him  half  pontingly, 

ow.     "He  has  been  talking  ever  the  gentlemen  with  abuse  and  with 

so  long  to  those  people."  a  few  jests. 

"Charley   has  *  flushed'   a  new        "Where  did  you  pick  up  that 

bird,"  somebody  answered,  laugh-  little  girl?"  asked  Mrs.  Conway. — 

ing.     "  He  is  at  his  old  tricks."  "Are  you  going  to  open  an  infint 

"Well,  I  wish  he  would  bring  school?" 
his  *old  tricks'  with  him,  and  let        "Tis  the  daintiest  little  thing!" 

..us  dance."  Vernon  exclaimed;  "so  shy  and  so 

Ten  minutes  elapsed ;  the  ex-  tiny.  But  she  is  afraid  of  all  of 
pectant  group  were  fidgety.  They  you.  What  are  you  waiting  for! 
did  not  begin  without  him ;  but  one  Let  us  dance.  Mrs.  Conway,  may 
gentleman  indignantly  proposed  it.  I  have  you  as  a  partner?"'* 
As  if  he  divined  the  exact  moment  The  "German"  began — ^Vernon 
when  their  patience  was  exhausted,  was  leader;  but  through  every  evo- 
l^T.  Vernon  rose  just  as  the  pro-  lution,  in  every  figure,  he  con- 
position  grew  in  strength.  trived,  so  long  as  the  Dudleys  re- 

"  Will  you  dance, Miss  Dudley?"  mained   in   the   drawinsr-Toom,  to 

he  inquired,  addressing  her  for  the  convey  to  the  "dainty  little  thing 

first  tine,  in  the  slow,  measured  and  that  she  was  still  uppermost  in  his 

quiet   voice,  and   with  the  gentle  thoughts. 

manner  from  which  he  had  never       The  next  morning  Mrs.  Conway 

varied  during  his  whole  oonversa-  was  presented  by   Mr.  Vernon  to 

tion  with  her  father.  Miss  Dudley;    the   widow  was  a 

The  young  lady  colored,  glanced  thoughtless — "  good  enough  as  the 

at  Mr.  Dudley,  and  answ^ered,  hasti-  world  go6s" — woman  of  the  world. 

ly,  "No,  thank  you."  She  was  very  kind  to  her  friglKeDid 

"  Why  won't  you  dance,  Azzy  ? "  little  acquamtance,  and  very  soon 
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the  blue  eyes  managed  to  look  up,  she  answered,  with  her  usual  rising 
and  the  pretty  hands  ceased  to  color — a  color  which  was  constant- 
tremble,  ly  mounting  and  retreating — giv- 
Mrs.  Conway  carried  her  off  to  ing  the  loveliest  modesty  and  charm 
the  ten-pin  alley;  and  in  marvel-  to  a  very  pretty  face.  "Papa  calls 
ously  quick  time,  the  gentle  pen-  me  Azzy,  but  I  was  christened  ^Aza- 
tiannaire  knew  at  least  the  names  lea.'  My  mother  loved  those  flow- 
of  these  moustached  cavaliers  and  ers,  and  they  called  me,  when  she 
their  highly  flounced  belles. —  died,  after  them.  My  elder  sister 
Charles  Vernon  was  at  her  elbow ;  already  had  her  name — *Catha- 
he  taught  her  to  throw  her  first  rine.'"  >  • 
ball;  presently  she  was  ouite  sue-  Vernon  shook  his  head,  ^^^itzalea' 
cessful,  and  found  herself  among  does  not  suit  you.  Pretty,  fragrant, 
the  winners.  A  tall,  dissipated-  they  are;  but,  too  stiff,  too  hard, 
looking  man,  with  vicious  eyes  and  too  ^If  evident.  I  could  have  cho- 
sensual  mouth,  congratulated  him-  sen  a  better  name.  'Violet'  is  too 
self  to  her,  that  she  was  "on  his  common,  *Rose'  ditto,  Daisy  would 
side."  But  Mr.  Vernon  was  on  her  have  suited  better,  and  yet  Daisy 
side,  and  at  her  side  too,  and  drew  would  not  do.  No,  I  give  it  up. 
her  away  from  Tom  Bellfield's  in-  Like  many  others,  about  many 
Solent  gaze,  before  she  quite  under-  things,  I  see  the  fault,  but  can't 
stood  that  he  was  taking  an  inven-  correct  it.  Had  I  studied  botany, 
tory  of  her  youthful  charms,  as  if  I  might  have  found  spme  soft  and 
she  bad  been  for  sale,  like  a  horse  thrilling  syllables,  allied  to  sonl^ 
or  a  Ciroifcssian,  or — a  fashionable  exquisite  production  of  nature's 
young  lady.  choicest  mood,  which  would 


Then  they  went  to  the  woods —  He  paused   without  finishing  the 

seeking  some  deep,  shady  nook,  in  sentence,   and   broke   off  a  whole 

which  to  pass  the  mid-day  hours,  cluster  of  leaves,  with  a  quick,  yet 

and  seated  on  logs,  or  on  tlie  smooth  earnest  glance  at  his  companion.*?-* 

turf,  the  gentlemen  stretched  lazily  "Alas!''  he  went  on,  with  a  playful 
about,  they  gossiped,  and  some  few*  gesture  of  despair — 

industrious  ladies,  with  nice  hands,  ^4 

drew  their  "crochet"  from  their  *Mv  only  books  were  women's  looks,     ^ 

|K)cketa,  and  flashed  their  diamond  ^^  ^""^ '  ""  '^^^  ''  *'"«^'  ""* '         ^ 

rings  and  taper  fingers  before  ad-  How  we  waste  our  lives,  Miss  Dud- 

mirin^yes.  ley,  and  wake  up  some  day  to  find 

"Your  father  calls  you  *Azzy;*  ourselves  ever  so  old  and  amazing- 

what  is  your  name,  Miss  Dudley?  ly  ignorant." 

I  have  a  theory  that  names  usually  "I  have  not  quite  come  to  that 

correspond  to  their  owners .    I  yet,"  Azalea  said,  laughing.    She 

can't  guess  from  what  sweet  femi-  was  getting  used  to  Vernon .    "  The 

nine  cognomen  comes 'Azzy  1 ' "  ignorance,  I  admit— the  age  has 

They  wjere  a  little  apart  from  the  not  arrived.    I  was  seven t^n  last 

principal  group.     Miss  Dudley  was  month." 

placed  on  a  slight  elevation,  like  a  "I  wish  I  were  seventeen  ;  and 

rustic  throne,  and  Vernon  half  re-  yet  my  years  have  not  been  profit- 

clining,  plucked  at  the  leaves  of  the  less,  nor  my  'studies'  either,  for  I 

tree  under  which  they  rested,  while  believe  that  at  least  I  have  learned 

he  |>ok;^.    His  attitude  of  listless  to  appreciate  the  really  beautiful  in 

faWwas  perfect,  ^woman.    It  is  rare,  very  rare,  and 

"My  name  is  very  romantic,"  we  go  through  *  sloughs  of  despair' 


ft 
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to  reach  it;  but  if  we  seek  truly  ** Certainly,  Bellfield;  likewise  a 
and  with  earnest  hearts,  God  has  balloon,  also  a  steam  engine  with  a 
given  us  the»' divining  rod' — the  train  of  cars  and  a  track.  Wears 
spirit  to  understand  and  know —  in  for  it  now.  Who'll  have  a  'cob- 
when  the  *  hidden  treasure,'  the  un-  bier'  k  Teau?" 
told,  unseen  gold  is  "near  us."  "The  'cobblers'  are  pretty  good," 

Fancy   this,  murmured  in    the  said  Bell  field.    "I  don't  know  how 

most  melodious  voice,  by  the  most  they  escaped." 

expressive  lips,  aided  by  the  most  ''So  strong  they  shook  off  the 

lustrous  eyes,  and  levelled  at  an  in-  rain,  doubtless." 

nocent,  unsuspicious,  intelligent  girl,  "  Give  us  a  *  cobbler,'  gentlemen,^' 

who  had  never  read  six  novels,  and  cried  Mrs.  Conway,  from  the  pretty 

never  been  "in  society."  group  under  the  umbrella. 

"Hello,  Charley,  don't  you  see  A  rush  was  made — half  a  dozen 

the  rain?"  cried  Tom  Bellfield.  straws  inserted   in   a  huofe    rum- 

"My    dear  Miss  Dudley!"  ex-  mer,  and  in  half  a  minute  half  a 

claimed  Mrs.  Conway,  "  what  will  dozen  pairs  of  rosy  lips  were  im- 

your  papa  say  to  me?    To  ask  him  bibing. 

for  you — to  promise  to  be  careful  Azalea,  laughingly,  declined, 
of  you,  and  then  to  expose  you  to  "It  will  do  you  good,  my  dear," 
such  dangers."  And  the  laughing  said  Mrs.  Conway;  "try  it" 
lady  looked  from  the  dark  sky  with  "  Don't  refuse,"  whispered  Ver- 
its  scudding,  heavy  clouds,  to  Mr.  non,  and  Azalea's  timid  little  mouth 
Vernon — a  second  longer  at  the  took  her  share.  Mrs.  Conway  nod- 
last  than  at  the  first  ded  and  smiled. 

A  momentary  consultation  ensu-  "We  had  better  start  for  the 
ed — should  they  make  a  run  for  hotel.  This  infernal  storm  will  last, 
the  house,  or  see  how  far  the  trees  heaven  knows  how  long,"  said  Bell- 
would  shelter  them!  While  debat-  field.  "The  ladies  are  only  making 
ing,  the  clouds  settled  the  question,  believe  under  that  umbrella,  that 
by  proving  that  the  trees  were  no  they  are  dry." 
protection  at  all.  Down  came  the  "That's  true.  There  is  a  river 
rain,  a  perfect  deluge.  One  um-  running  down  ray  back,"  complain- 
brelia  only,  the  party  possessed;  it  ed  Alice  Munroe.  She  was  next  to 
had  been  so  clear  until  the  previ-  Azalea. 

ous  ten  minutes.    Under  this  um-  "Are  you  wet?"  enquired  Ver- 

brella  the  half-dozen  ladies  cluster-  non,  anxiously, 

ed,  piled  upon  each  other's  laps,  and  "Not  in  the  least.     I  am  so  little 

while  the  gentlemen  just  "took  it"  that  nothing  harms  me." 

so,  a  couple  of  waiters  were  seen  "Nothing  should  harm  you,"  he 

pelting  towards  them,  dimly  visible  again   whispered,  almost  tenderly, 

through  the  blinding  waters.  Then   hastily  divesting  himself  of 

"Umbrellasfor  twenty,  we  hope."  his  coat,  which   was  a  thick  but* 

It  proved  to  be  lunch  for  fifteen!  loose  morning  sack,  he  said — 

"Confound  you!  why  didn't  you  "Let  all  men  of  gallantry  follow 

leave  this  trash  behind  and  bring  my  example,  and  happier  than  Sir 

umbrellas?"  Walter,  our  favored  garments  will 

"Lunch  was  ordered,  sir,  and  we  enwrap  these  lovely  creatures,  in- 
started  before  the  rain."  stead  of  only  being  trodden  under 

"Then  pitch  these  delicious-look-  foot.    Pray,  put  this  on,"  h^  urged 

ing  cakes  to  the  devil,  and  bring  Azalea, 

umbrellas— carriages— something."  "This  lady  suffers  more  thau  I 
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do"  sbe  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  quizzing  remarks  before  they  all 

glancing  towards  Miss  Munroe.  gained  their  different  apartments. 

^I  would  rather  get  a  rheumatic  As  soon  as  she  reached  her  own 
slioulder  for  you,"  said  Vernon.  By  room,  Azalea  rang  for  the  c^iam- 
this  time  each  lady  was  provided,  berroaid  to  restore  Mr.  Vernon's 
and  laughing  heartily  at  their  droll  coat.  On  taking  it  oflf,  from  the* 
appearance,  the  cavalcade  left  the  breast  pocket  fell  out  a  memoran- 
woods,  and  struck  out  over  the  fields  dum  book;  the  clasp  unfastened,  a 
for  the  house.  pencil  was  inserted  between  two  of 
As  usual,  the  women  had  the  the  leaves;  on  replacing  it,  her  own 
worst  of  it.  Their  attendants  only  name  caught  Azalea's  eye — she 
looked,  some  a  little  picturesque,  could  not  help  seeing — "a  very 
with  a  red  or  blue  scarf  tied  around  lovely  little  girl — Miss  Dudley — 
their  waists,  others  designedly  comi-  woman,  in  her  sweetness,  intelli- 
cal,  with  a  garden  hat  and  its  black  gence  and  cultivation — child,  in  her 
lace  bordering,  perched  on  their  simplicity  and  un sophistication.  I 
heads;  but  the  muddy  skirts,  and  gather  this  from  her  countenance 
exhausted  crinoline  and  battered  only ;  but  I  have  never  yet  failed  in 
looks  of  the  feminines,  made  most  reading  faces.  Have  I  found  at 
of  them  anything  but  pretty.  last ^  Azalea  stopped,  blush- 
However,  among  them  Azalea's  ing  and  shocked;  she  would  read 
little  figure  enveloped  in  Venion's  no  more,  no,  not  a  word;  and  hor- 
coat,  transformed  ner  into  a  dis-  rified  at  her  own  dishonorable  ao^ 
gnised  fairy,  and  amused  by  the  tion  in  thus  waylaying  a  stranger's 
child-like  romp,  and  more  at  ease  private  thoughts,  she  hurriedly 
io  such  a  strait  than  she  would  closed  the  little  book,  and  began 
have  been  in  the  mazes  of  the  to  remove  her  disordered  dress, 
^German,"  her  lovely  face  flashed  pertinaciously  refusing  even  to  see 
up  into  animation,  and  her  low  mu-  where  the  coat  lay,  until  the  en- 
sical  laugh  rung  out,  silvery  and  trance  of  the  chambermaid, 
clear,  and  distinct,  from  the  loud-  After  dinner  Mrs.  Conway  invited 
cr  demonstrations  of  the  other  la-  her  to  drive;  Mr.  Vernon  and  an- 
dies.  *  other  gentleman  filled  the  open  car- 
Alas!  CharleyVemon  was  proud-  riage.  They  went  far  into  the  coun- 
er  than  ever  of  his  discovery ;  all  try ;  the  moon  rose — it  was  a  deli- 
tbe  men  were  finding  out  the  lustre  cious  drive. 

of  this  little  gem,   and   she — she  ** Oh,  papa!     I  enjoyed  it  so  very 

toned    confidingly    from   compli-  much!"  was  her  exclamation  when 

ment  and  from  admiring  look,  to  Mr.  Dudley  met  them  on  their  re- 

ber  first  acquaintance  of  the  previ-  turn,  and  they  all  went  in  to  tea. 

oos  night,  who  returned  each  inno-  Mr.  Dudley  thanked  Mrs.  Con- 

^cent  glance  with  such  earnest  and  way  for  her  kindness  to  his  "  little 

beautifot confidence.  girl."     "She  has  been   very   dull 

The  rain  ceased  as  they  neared  heretofore,  but  to-day  has  been  a 

the  house,  anci^  without  warning,  brilliant  change  for  her." 

just  as  he  ^ad* retired  a  half  hour  **Then  I  hope  to  make  each  day 

before,  behold,  out  burst  the  naugh-  of  my  stay   as  pleasant  to  Miss 

ty  sfln,  lighting  up  with  full  blaze  Dudley.    It  is  a  mutual  gratifica- 

Ae  rain  bedraggled  procession, —  tion,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

headd.  from    every  window   were  Azalea  danced  that  evening;  she 

watching  their   return,   and   they  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly 

had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  her  embarrassment  vanished.    But 
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Mr.  Vernon  was  so  careful  of  her;  ron.     E^rly  the  next  morning  Mr. 

80  kind  and  attentive.    True,  she  Vernon  was  to  leave  for  Canada; 

had  to  pay  the  penally  of  this  ex-  in  the  afternoon,  the  Dndleys  for 

traordinary   and   almost   exclusive  their  Southern  home, 
devotion,    hy    meeting    the    cross        At  one  end  of  the  long  piazza 

iooks  of  a  good  many  ladies,  who  was   a  couple — rather  silent;  the 

^'saw   nothing  wonderful    in   that  star-lit  heavens  only  faintly  showed 

little   Dudley;"  but  she   was  cer-  their  outlines  as  they  thus  sat — ^his 

tainly  very  attractive  in  her  simple,  elbow  rested  on  the  balustrade,  and 

rose  colored  dress,  with  its  narrow  his  eyes  scanned  her  sweet  face  in 

lace   just    edging    an    exquisitely  its  rather  mournful  calmness, 
white  and  frM  pair  of  shoulders,        "And   what  shall  you   do   this 

and  round,  soft,  taper  arms.     Her  winter?"  Vernon  asked  after  along 

black  hair  was  as  smooth  as  satin,  pause. 

without  ornament  but  its  own  glos-        "Stay  at  home,  I  presume." 
siness  and  profusion.  She  did  dance        **  Won't  you  be  in  New  York,  al 

very  prettily,  and  enjoyed  it,  float-  all?" 
ing  along  with  glancing  feet,  and        "Certainly  not." 

the  lightness  of  youth  and  health,        "Is  it  quiet  at ?" 

and  an  excellent  partner.  "Very." 

When  they  retired  for  the  night,        "You  and  your  fiither  live  alone, 

she  gave  her  hand  frankly  to  Mr.  I  believe?" 
^ernon,  as  if  he  ha^l  been  an  old        "Yes." 

friend;  and  hanging  from  her  fath-        "We  have  enjoyed  these  three 

er's  arm  like  a  rose-bud  on  a  rug-  weeks  very  much,"  Vernon  went  on, 

ged  stem,  she  responded  to  his  "I  softly;  "it  seems  hard  to  part  now, 

shall  see"  you  at  breakfast,"  with  a  not   knowing  when  we  shall  ever 

smilingly  earnest  "I  hope  so."  meet  again.    I  cannot  bear  to  think 

W^hat  bright  dreams  by  day  and  that  I  shall  not  see  you  for  a  great 

by  night,  now  visited  the  busy  and  while." 
innocent  brain   of  pretty,   foolish.        No  answer, 

poor  little  Azalea.  **  If  I  were  to  pay  a  visit  to , 

How  soon  did  she  begin  to  love  would 'you  be  glad  to  see  me?" 
**     Charles  Vernon  ?  Perhaps  she  nev-        Azalea's  heart  fluttered,  her  voice 

er  knew.    She  knew  that  very  soon  faltered ;  the  time  had  come,  and  of 

she  learned  to  recognize  his  coming  course  ahe  began  to  put  it  jjft'. 
step — to  watch  for  the  sound  of  his        "Papa  would  be  delight<^,"  she 

^      low-pitched  voice — to  listen  to  his  said  evasively;  "and  had   we  not 

every  word  as  if  they  were  the  ac-  better  join  him  now?     He  does  not 

cents  most  dear  to  her — to  rejoice  like  cariis,  and  that  unmerciful  old 

when  he  joined  her — to  feel  sad  Mrs.  Shand  took  possession  of  him" 
when  he  spoke  to  any  other  wo-        Vernon  gently  detained  her.       ^ 
man — to  ask  his  advicie  in  trifles —        "Listen  tome.  Azalea,    ^tvish  to 

to  regulate  her  actions  by  his  re-  tell  you  something  before  we  part* 

quest     And  so  passed  three  weeks:  You  look  upon  me«s  a  friend,  do 

three  blissful,  happy  weeks.'  you  not?     I  want  tc^as^re  you  oi 

The   season    waii  drawing  to  a  how  strong  is  my  feeling  for  you —  * 

close.     Each  day  carried  ofl^  coach  a  brother  could  not  cherish  a  dear 

loads  of  visitors,  and  unlike  the  pre-  little  sister  more  than  I  love  yon. 

vious  two  mcipths,  there  were  no  In  fact,  I  have  often  feare<l^  tbat, 

fresh  comers  via  Canajoharie.  considering   my   position,  1   havb 

It  wa0  the  last  evening  at  Sha-  cared  too  much  for  you,  and  per- 
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haps  it  is  best,  much  as  I  feel  this  less;  the  little  fingers  fell  through 
*f»ood-bye'  now,  perhaps  it  is  best  his  light  clasp,  and — he  saw  that 
that  it  has  to  be  said.  While  you,  she  had  fainted, 
in  your  sweet  purity,  have  only  I  think  Vernon  was  slightly  mis- 
looked  upon  me  as  an  old  fellow,  erable  at  that  moment.  Here  was 
good  enough  to  dance  with  and  an  inoffensive,  feminine,  loveable 
talk  to,  I  have  often  found  myself  young  girl,  whose  beauty  and  whose 

too  near  the  brink  of  a well,    liveliness    had  touched,  interested 

well,  let  that  pass "  as  a  hasty  ges-  and  amused  him  for  three  weeks, 
ture  from  Azalea  interrupted  him.  Unfortunately,  this  sudden  accident 
"You  are  a  beautiful  creature,  seemed  to  reveal  the  disagreeable 
and  your  l)eauty  is  but  the  com-  truth,  that  she  cared  ||>r  him  more 
mencement,  the  foundation  of  your  than  he  absolutely  desired, 
attractions.  Had  we  met  earlier,  or  '*  What  a  cursed  chance,"  he  mut- 
had  I  waited  longer  l)efore  taking  tered.  "  Poor  little  Azalea,  why 
an  irrevocable  step  in  life,  I  am  very  the  deuce  aren't  women,  in  some 
sure  that  I  should  long  since  have  things,  more  like  men?"  He  did 
been  a  suppliant  at  your  feet.  But  not  lose  his  presence  of  min^ ;  they 
I  have  spared  you  the  pain  (I  am  were  near  the  dining  room  win- 
rare  your  gentleness  would  find  it  dows — he  rushed  off,  got  a  glass  of 
pain,)  of  placing  me  on  the  list  of  water,  and  assisted  by  tlie  darkness 
your  rejec!ted.  I  aspire  to  be  your  of  the  piazza  and  the  scarcity  of 
friend — will  you  not  let  me  be  3'our  promenaders,  he  was  enabled,  un^ 
friend,  Azalea?  and  to  cement  our  perceived,  to  sprinkle  her  forehead, 
friendship,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  to  chafe  her  hands  and  to  restore 
I  have  been  engaged  for  a  year  to  her  to  consciousness,  without  ex- 
Mias  Egerton — Florence  Egerton —  citing  any  observation, 
of  whom  YOU  heard  Mrs.  Conway  First,  a  deep  sigh  struggled  from 
Rpeaidng  the  other  day.  She  has  the  pale  lips,  the  eyes  slowly  open- 
Wn  in  Europe  for  the  last  six  ed,  and  Azalea  remembered  1  A 
months  with  her  invalid  mother,  burning  blush  overspread  her  face, 
and  they  return  this  autumn,  and  and  with  a  woman's  inherent  pre- 
we  shall  be  married  immediately,  varication,  rendered  necessary  in 
I  know  that  she  will  like  you;  she  such  a  scene  as  this,  she  gasped 
is  very  amiable,  not  handsome,  but  out — **I  am  used  to  fainting.  I — 
gooil,  and  she  has  been  attached  to  I — faint  constantly.  Don't  be  un- 
me  in  He  most  faithful  manner  easy,  Mr.  Vernon.  I  am  quite  well 
since  my  boyhood.     I  am  utterly    now." 

unworthy  of  such  a  devotion,  of  Her  tone  was  cold,  yet  hopeless, 
which  she  is  proud  and  tenacious.  She  arose,  quivering,  and  h«ld  out 
If  I  can  persuade  her  to  make  a    her  hand.     *' You  were  telling  me," 

visit  to this  winter,!  shall  bring    she  said,  "of  your — marriage.     I 

nertosfi  you.     Will  you  include    offer  my  congratulations.     Good- 

'  ker  in  your  welcome?"  bye.     I  have  to  thank  you  %>r  a 

He  waited  at  length  for  a  reply —    pleasant  visit  to  Sharon." 
none  came^  He  might  have  talked        In  thbse  few  seconds,  from  a  girl, 

•on  much  lOTiger  with  the  same  re-  trembling,  timid  and  unworldly, 
^ult.  Azalea's  head  had,  from  the  Azalea  Dudley  grew  into  a  woman, 
first,  leaned  upon  the  high  back  of  with  every  pulse  beating,  but  every 
her  chair — it  was  motionless,  and  muscle  striving  to  st^j^^lue  an  erao- 
hereyes  werectlosed.  Vernon  took  tion  she  would' die  rather  than  dia- 
her  hand — it  was  cold  and  nerve-  play.  « 
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Charles  Vernon  accompanied  ber  of  force  to  the  features — these  were 

to  her  father;  he  did   not  know  regular  and  might  once  have  been 

what  else  to  say ;  she  took  so  grand  soft,  but  were  so  no  longer.    Her 

an  air  she  bewildered  him.     Again  very  attitude,  as  she  stood  grace- 

they  repeated  "good-bye,"  and  the  fuHy  disdainful,  w^as   the  incama- 

last  evening  at  Sharon  was  ended,  tion   of   fierce   pride.      Her  look 

*****  seemed  to  say — ^** Admire  me,  but  I 

Mrs.  Conway's  house  was  open  scorn  your  admiration.*^ 
to  her  friends,  her  acquaintances  Vernon  paused,  struck  dumb, 
and  her  enemies — she  was  giving  a  "Is  she  not  magnificent?''  en- 
ball.     It  was  nearly  twelve  o^clock,  quired  Mrs.  Conway,  as  he  turned 
when  she   was  summoned,  by   a  towards  her.    "So  much  improved, 
warning  voice,  to  receive  some  new  from  the  shy,  blushing  little  girl  at 
guests.    She  turned  round  and  wel-  Sharon." 
corned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon.  "Then  it  is  Azalea  Dudley?" 

"Ah,  Florence!  glad  to  see  you  "Of  course  it  is.     Go  and  speak 

at  last — ^gave  you  up.    Well,  Char-  to  her;  she  remembers  you." 

ley — I  may  call  him  Charley  still,  Remembered  him,  yes!  and  pre- 

mayn't  I?    There  is  an  old  friend  pared   for   him   too.    Vernon  ad- 

of  yours  here,  Charley — I  want  you  vanced  hesitatingly,  slowly.     With 

to  see  her  at  once  if  your  wife  is  a  careless  laugh,  oh  1  so  different  in 

not  jealous."  its  hollow  ring,  from  the  sweet,  low 

.'  "Jealous,   oh   no!"    cried   Mrs.  music  of  her   former   merriment, 

Vernon   hastily,   and   casting  her  Azalea  met  him.     Defiant  in  her 

pale  grey  eyes   uneasily   around,  unconcerned   and   indifferent,  wel- 

She  was  very  plain  and  thin,  but  come.    "She  was  very  well.    Was 

had   a  feeble,   good-natured   face.  Mrs.  Vernon  with  him?     He  had 

She  was  dressed  extravagantly,  and  been  some  time  abroad?" — waited 

was  a  great  heiress.  politely  and  coolly  to  listen  to  his 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Vernon,  as,  answers.     "Papal  quite  well  too?" 

after  depositing  his  wife  on  a  neigh-  He   lingered,   watching  her  cold, 

boring  chair  among  some  acquain-  beautiful     face,    yearning     for    a 

taoceSfhe  gave  his  arm  to  his  lively  glimpse  of  the   Azalea,  for  whom 

companion.  the  name  of  "Violet,"  of  "Rose," 

"Well,  I  think  you  will  recog-  of  "Daisy,"  were  too  hacknied  for 

nize  her,  although  it  is  more  than  itsfre^jb  and  budding  sweetness,  and 

two  years  since  you  met.     She  is  finding  only  this  hard  andliaughtj 

spending  the  winter  with  me.    La  lady,  who  presently  bowe<l  as  if  a 

voil^."  Queen  dismissing   a  subject  who 

A  beautiful  figure  had  just  paused  overatayed  his  audience, 
in  the  waltz,  lifting  her  great  eyes  He  retired  a  pace  or  two,  and 
confidently  and  boldly  to  her  dan-  fixed  his  attention  upon  her.  Vain- 
seur^  and  making  some  remark  ly  he  tried  to  detect  a  sigp.  of  feel- 
whidft  caused  him  to  laugh  im-  ing,  past  or  present.  Dazzling  in 
moderately.  She  carried  her  small  its  varied  play,  but  utterly  cold,  her 
head,  with  its  coronal  of  j^y  hair,  countenance  was  like  the  surface  of 
like  an  Empress;  and  her  lips,  ex-  a  deep  and  frosty  lakl^on  which 
quisitely  chiselled  as  they  were,  sur-  the  sunshine  glitters  and  the  rip- 
prised  you  by  their  scornful  and  pies  dance,  but  there  is  both  dan- 
con  tern  ptuou%.  curve.  A  deep,  dark  ger  and  death  beneath, 
shadow  beneath  the  very  black  In  the  folds  of  white  crape  which 
la8hes,4gave  a  peculiar  expression  crossed  her  corsa^y  a  ruby  heart 
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rose   and  fell  with    the    tranquil  carved   back  might  conceal  hi'm, 

heaving  of  her  sculptured   bust ;  and  thus  faced  a  closed  door,  which 

legends  of  fairy  lore   tnight  have  he  had  not  before  noticed.    The 

told,  that  this  Sparkling  stone  was  trailing  skirts  betrayed  a  woman, 

in  very  truth  the  heart  of  Azalea  and  she  swept  beside  him,  to  gain 

Dudley,  worn  for  "daws  to  peck  this  door.     He  sprang  to  his  feet, 

at,'^  and  break  their  beaks  in  the  and  their  eyes  met.     Vernon  saw 

attempt.  the   anguished   look — the  discom- 

But  Vernon  was  soon  surround-  posed  features — the  wild  gaze  which 

ed    by   old   acquaintances — forced  characterized  her  whole  expression, 

from  his  studv  of  his  "Sharon  flir-  Azalea  Dudlev,  with  her  mask  cast 

tation,**  and  obliged  to  answer  and  aside  !•    One  instant  only  she  was 

to  ask  innumerable  questions  after  thus  revealed   to   him,  and  then, 

his  long  absence.    To  escape  this  slow,  stately,  listless,  she  raised  her 

necessity,  he  pushed  through  the  softly   majestic   arm,  and   *^I   am 

crowd,  and  wandering  on  without  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  dropped  from 

object,   he  found   himself  after  a  her  scornful  lips,  as  she  motioned 

while   in  the  last  of  the  suite  of  him  to  resume  his  seat. 

rooms — a     lady's     library  —  half  "This  way  leads   to   my  room, 

books,  half  pictures,  and  quite  de-  and  I  am  about  to  repair  an  aeci- 

serted.  dent  to  my  dress.     Pray  don't  dis- 

Throwing  himself  into  a  chair—  turb  yourself." 

glad  to  be  away  from  every  one—  Her  hand  was  upon  the  lock. 

he  mused  thoughtfully  and  sadly,  "Let  me  speak  to  you,"  Vernon 

Conscience  whispered  "this  is  thy  implored. 

work."     Habit  denied  it — unbelief  Her  haughty  eyes  opened  in  well- 

qnestioned  it — reason  admitted  it.  feigned  wonder. 

He  had  never  seen  Miss  Dudley  "Certainly.     Why  not?" 

since  the  evening  she  fainted  beside  Leaning  against   the   wall,  she 

him  at  Sharon — had  scarcely  heard  looked   straight   at    him    without 

of  her,  and  yet,  he  could  not  help  quailing — without    the    slightest 

the  thought  that  it  was  his  careless  emotion. 

"amusement"  of  three  idle  weeks,  "You  may  think  me  an  imperti- 

which  had  transformed  that  lovely,  nent    simpleton,"   Vernon   began ; 

modest,  feminine    girl    into    this  "but — it  seems   to   me — as  if  we 

cruelly  self-asserting  woman.     He  ought  to  have  met  less  like  strang- 

tried    to   assure  himself   that  his  ers,  more — more  kindly.    The  in- 

vanity  magnified  the  power  he  had  terest  with  which  you  inspired  me 

exercised,  but  it  was  in  vain.    Like  on   our    short    acquaintance   was 

most  "men  of  the  world,"  nothing  deeper  than  you  supposed — " 

was  more  grievous  to   him  than  "Do  you  desire  me  to  consider 

such  a  change — for  while  the  arts  you  strangely  impertinent?"  Azalea 

of  this  class  daily  work  such  re-  interrupted,  with  a  strong  inflexion 

suits — ^while  they  seek  to  brush  the  of  contempt  in  her  tone. 

bloom  from  innocence  and   unso-  "Pardon    me — don't  mfeunder- 

phistication — they  reserve  their  ad-  stand  me.    I  only  wished — the  fact 

miratioHi^lways,  for  the  very  quali-  is — '*' 

ties  they  destroy.  The  blue  eyes,  once  so  tender 

A   hasty  step  approached    his  and  so  true,  cut  him  like  steel ;  he 

hiding  place;  he  rapidly  wheeled  stopped.                                      ^ 

around  his  chair  so  that  its  high  Miss  Dudley  oused   her   hand 
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'   again  with  its  now  habitual  gea-  revelled  lonfir  enougb.  in  tins  safe 

ture   of  command ;  and   that   was  and  agreeable  feast — when  yon  saw 

the  most  striking  change  in  her.  that  your  image   was    impressed 

'  Little  altered  in  her  actual  stature,  upon  the  mind — yoftr  presence  ne- 

Eerfect  in  her  tiny  proportions,  she  cessary  to  the  happiness  of  this 
ad  the  dignity  and  air  which  seem  foolish  little  trembler — you  packed 
to  belong  only  to  height.  your  trunks,  and  said  to  her,  *Azft- 
There  was  a  momentary  silence,  lea,  I  love  you  as  a  brother;  will 
and  then  she  spoke —  you  not  be  my  sister?'  I  tell  you, 
"Accident  has  brought  about  this  Charles  Vernon,  that  if  crimes  which 
meeting;  you  have  chosen  to  take  the  law  cannot  punish,  go  seeming- 
advantage  of  it — now  listen  to  me.  ly  unavenged,  they  are  not  so.  Miss 
Ordinary  women  would,  perhaps,  Egerton  had  wealth — ^you  married 
conceal  what  I  am  going  to  say,  her;  she  is  plain,  uninteresting, 
but  to  my  mind,  it  shows  you  how  jealous;  she  gives  you  no  cause  to 
little  I  esteem  you — how  little  I  ill-treat  her,  or  neglect  her,  for  she 
fear  you — how  far  above  you  I  hold  bears  your  occasional  impatience 
myself.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  with  such  mildness  that  your  natu- 
I  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  as  unsus-  ral  good  nature  makes  you  ashamed 
picious,  as  quiet^  as  inoffensive  a  of  yourself,  and  you  feel  obliged  to 
little  thing  as  this  round  world  atone  by  a  devotion  which  wearies 
could  show.  You  deigned  to  re-  and  harasses  you.  Look  forward 
mark  me — you  sought  my  ac-  to  your  life — what  is  it?  a  blank, 
quaintance — you  lavished  your  at-  You  frittered  away  your  first  years 
tentions  upon  me — you  gave  three  by  such  conduct  as  I  have  describ- 
precious  weeks  of  your  valuable  ed.  Heaven  only  could  tell  the 
time  to  a  just  fledged  bird,  young  number  of  your  'flirtations' — you 
enough  to  take  your  chaflf  for  yourself  have  forgotten  them.  I  be- 
wheat.  Day  after  day,  close  at  my  lieve  that  I  am  the  avenger  of  all. 
side,  you  taught  me  the  mysteries  I  don't  fear  an  ac<iusation  of  vanity. 
'V  of  life — the  jargon  of  love.  You  I  know  myself — I  know  my  power, 
never  said — I  aequityou;  you  never  My  presence  will  haunt  you — what 
said — *  I  love  you;' but  you  implied  I  was — what  I  am.  As  much  as 
it  by  look,  action,  word.  You  never  you  can  love,  you  will  loi'e  me; 
'aroused  a  woman's  innate  knowl-  you  will  constantly  think  and  dream 
edge  of  right  and  wrong  by  undue  of  that  blue  eyed,  tender  girl — 
familiarity — by  coarse  flattery. —  'woman  in  her  sweetness,  intelli- 
No;  understanding  thoroughly  the  gence  and  cultivation — child  in  her 
*  game  you  played — the  nature  with  simplicity  and  unsophistication' — 
I  which  you  had  to  deal — you  worm-  who  'hung  enamoured'  upon  your 
ed  yourself  into  the  closest  recesses  accents,  and  who  was  struck  sense- 
of  a  deeply  passionate  heart,  which  less  and  voiceless  when  she  learned 
was  united  to  a  delicacy  of  feeling  to  know  you.  That  night  'aged'  me 
and  sentiment  which  you  perfectly  by  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Conway 
appreciated  and  valued.  Had  you  thinks  me  greatly  improved;  she 
discovered  in  me  frivolity  or  light-  never  ceases  to  say — 'My  dear  Aza- 
ness,  the  prize  would  have  sunk  in  lea,  who  would  have  guessed  you 
your  estimation.  You  rifled  my  had  so  much  in  you.'  'The  world' 
thoughts  of  their  first  freshness —  thinks  with  Mrs.  Conway,  therefore 
my  life  of  its  confiding  belief —  1  should  thank  you,  the  magician 
and  when  your  epicurean  taste  had  who  wrought  this  wondrous  trans- 
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formation.    I  am  not  worse  than  avoid  me;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, 

many,  nor  worse  off — only  I  have  but  for  yourself  *  discretion  is  the 

more  power,  because  I  have  more  better  part  of  valor.'" 

beauty  and  the  knowledge  to  use  it.        Azalea  bent  her  head,  withdrew 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  this;  her  coldly  radiant  eyes  from  his, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  and  calm  as  she  had  been  through-  « 

whatanymirror  shows  me,  and  as  it  out  her  long  speech,  without  ano- 

has  brought  me  no  happin«s  so  ther  word,  left  him. 

far,  I  value  it,  and  speak  of  it  ac-         Vernon — spell-bound — watched 

cording  lo  its   value.      Now   we  the   closed   door  for  ten  minutes, 

]:now  each  other.    You  had  best  sighed,  and  rejoined  his  wife. 


BALLAD. 


IF  NOT  READT. 


I. 


If  not  ready,  stern  and  steady, 

When  the  distant  foeman  braves. 
Then  I  see  yc,  doomed  already, 

Cowards  fitted  to  be  slaves. 
If  ye  falter,  at  the  altar, 

Ye  would  take  the  field  in  vain ; 
Rather  stoop  ye  to  the  halter, 

Or,  as  bondsmen,  bear  the  chain  i 

II. 

What  a  story,  writ  in  glory, 

Was  it,  of  our  men  of  old ; 
To  become,  ere  trees  grow  hoary. 

Shame,  for  fame,  by  cowards  sold  i 
Where*8  the  Ranger,  mocking  danger, 

Who,  beneath  these  trees  once  stood  f 
Every  feeling,  firmly  stealing 

For  the  soil  that  drank  his  blood ! 

in. 

Oh !  the  sorrow,  that  can  borrow, 

From  such  sire,  but  slavish  thought— 
That  leaves  basely  to  the  morrow. 

Deeds,  we  should  ere  this  have  wrought! 
In  the  Hour,  still  lies  the  Power, 

Oh  !  if  not  ready  to  seize  it  then. 
We  lose  the  Power,  losing  the  Hour, 

And  never,  it  may  be,  shall  find  it  again. 


• 
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A    FEW   THOUGHTS    ON    SOUTHERN    CIVILIZATION. 

4 
« 

NO.   IV. 

It  ought  not  to   be  deemed  a  ject  are  they  desijBfned?"  cannot  be 

question  at  the  present  day,  wheth-  settled  by  casual  observation,  and 

er  or  no  there  are  distinct  races  of  require  a  more  careful  scrutiny. 

•  men? — whether  there  are  several  The  first  of  these  we  have  al- 
stocks,  differing  from  each  other  so  ready  set  aside,  as  having  nothing 
much,  not  only  in  physical  confor-  necessarily  to  do  with  our  present 
mation,  but  in  mental  characteris-  subject;  but  the  second  has  an  im- 
tics,  that  they  may  be  distinguish-  mediate  and  an  all-important  bear- 
ed from  each  other,  not  only  na-  ing  upon  it.  Whether  these  dis- 
tionally,  but  by  peculiarities  which  tinctions  have  gradually  grown  up 
have  a  still  wider  generality  ?  The  to  their  present  individuality,  or 
origin  of  these  diversities,  we  con-  whether  they  were  so  originally  es- 
ceive,  is  a  matter  wherewith  we  tablished  by  the  word  of  Omnipo- 
have  nothing  here  to  do — the  fact  tence,  one  thing  is  certain,  they  do 
of  intrinsic  and  appreciable  diver-  exist,  and  that  with  a  constancy 
sity  being  all  that  concerns  our  im-  that  baffles  argument;  whence  we 
mediate  purpose.  Now,  this  fact,  must  infer  that  they  have  a  divine 
we  believe,  it  is  needless  that  we  meaning  and  a  definite  econonaical 
should  essay  to  establish,  since  no  purpose. 

one  who  has  brought  a  careful  and  In   common   parlance,  civilized 

candid  contemplation  to  the  sub-  men,   usually,   divide    the   human 

•r  ject,  however  much  he  may  have  race  into  the  civilized  and  uncivil- 
been  anxious,  from  prejudice  or  be-  ized,  or  barbarians  or  savages;  and 
nevolent  feeling,  to  soften  down  the  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  these 
differences,  has  denied,  so  far  as  we  latter  terms  are  employed  with  con- 
are  aware  of  their  existence,  for  siderable  diversity  of  meaning. — 
some  years  back.  The  questions  Uncivilized  is  merely  a  negative 
which  now  occupy  the  thoughts  of  term,  implying  an  ignorance  of  the 
thinking  men,  are  not  so  much  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilized  na- 
*  existence  as  the  origin,  the  nature,  tions — the  barhariany  though  he 
and  the  definitive  uses  and  provi-  may  have  some  knowledge  of  and 
dential  purposes  of  these  differen-  desirefor  the  advantages  and  power 
ces.  The  differences  between  Chi-  of  the  civilized  life,  is  yet  destitute 
nese  civilization,  for  instance,  and  of  those  nicer  shades  of  feeling  and 
that  of  Europe,  and  -between  the  that  appreciation  of  the  higher 
South  Sea  Islander  or  African,  and  questions  which  are  powerful  in- 
the  lowest  of  the  three  White  centives  to  action  in  the  man  of 
Races,  are  things  which  intelligent  culture — while  the  word  savage 
men  need  only  to  have  the  oppor-  implies  all  that  is  absolutely  wild, 
tunity  for  observing,  that  they  may  degraded  and  brutal  in  the  human 
at  once  recognize  them ;  but  the  race.  Now,  these  terms,  attached 
Queri^ — ^*^how  h#ve  these  distinc-  as  they  are  to  the  salient  points  of 
tions  originated?  and  for  what  ob-  difference     between    the     several 
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grades  of  human  society,  overlook  bow.  We  may  recognize  the  fol- 
a  thousand  less  easily  observed,  but  lowing  divisions:  the  Caucasian — 
no  less  important  differences,  and  the  Mongolian — the  American— the 
though  they  well  serve  the  pur-  Malayan — the  Arctic — the  Papuan 
poses  of  a  general  literature,  can-  — the  Negroes  and  the  Austmlians. 
not  be  applied  without  danger  of  All  of  these  races  are  distinguished 
confusion,  when  we  undertake  an  by  physical  conformation  and  ex- 
examination,  though  but  of  slight  ternal  appearance,  but  they  are 
rigidity  and  strictness,  into  the  na-  still  more  profoundly  distinguished 
tore  of  these  distinctions.  by   intellectual   disparities,   as  de- 

For  we  may  begin  by  observing  duced   from   observation    of  their 

that  there  is  almost  every  conceiv-  present  condition,  and  our  knowl- 

able  shade  of  intermediate  diversi-  edge,  so  far  as  it  extends,  of  their 

ty  between  the  lowest  and  highest  history. 

of  mankind.  If  we  attempt  to  take  The  physical  disparities,  as  we 
in  the  passing  scene  of  this  (rrand  may  well  term  them,  of  these  races, 
drama,  at  a  glance,  we  shall  find  it  it  is  not  our  province,  nor  is  it  our 
impossible  to  say  where  the  limit  intention  here  to  describe.  Such 
lies  between  the  savage  and  the  information  may  be  sought  for  in 
barbarian,  the  barbarian  and  the  the  writings  of  Prichard,  Morton, 
uncivilized,  the  uncivilized  and  the  Pickering,  Agassiz,  Nott  and  others, 
civilized.  The  differences  which  It  is  to  the  intellectual  characteris- 
do  exist  are  too  complicated  to  be  tics  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
brought  under  so  simple  a  formula,  ed,  that  we  are  here  principally  to 
We  have  first,  distinctions  of  Race,  direct  our  attention.  No  doubt 
and,  then  (overlooking  some  minor  their  physi(5al  peculiarities  have  a 
affiliation)  distinctions  of  Family;  strong  relationship  with  and  bear- 
lastly,  of  national  character.  Not  ing  upon  their  social  traits,  and  in- 
only  has  each  race  its  intellectual  volve  one  of  the  most  interesting 
limits^  which  it  can  no  more  over-  of  the  problems  which  are  raised 
pass  than  the  waves  of  the  sea  their  by  the  Science  of  Organic  Life, 
sandy  barriers;  but  the  families  un-  But  space  permits  us  to  touch  upon 
der  these  differ  among  themselves,  this  portion  of  the  subject  inciden- 
and,  lastly,  the  nations  have  a  scale  tally  only. 

of  differences  so  constant  that  we  With  respect  to  the  intellectual 

may    almost  trace    the   analogies  pursuits  of  men,  we  know,  for  an 

of  national  characteristic  between  essay  pretending  to  no  higher  scien- 

thoae  belonging  to  different  races,  tific  strictness  than  the  present^  no^ 

So,  then,  we  maintain  there  is  a  more  natural  nor  more  just  classi- 
regular  hierarchy  of  races.  We  fication  than  that  time-honored 
would  not  here,  if  we  desired,  de-  system,  which  refers  them  all  to 
part  more  than  was  absolutely  ne-  two  great  subdivfeions  —  Science 
cessary,  from  the  generally  received  and  Art.  Of  course,  we  must  em- 
classification  of  the  races,  rejecting  ploy  these  words  in  a  very  wide 
only  those  arbitrary  lines  which  sense.  Science,  in  our  civilized  ac» 
have  been  drawn  by  Carus  de  Go-  ceptation,  refers  to  knowledge  par 
bineau  and  others,  between  the  ca?ce/^ewc«, namely, systematic knowl- 
white,  yellow  and  black  races,  <Sz;c.,  edge  deduced  from  methodical  re- 
since  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  search.  None  the  less  has  Art  its 
the  limits  of  color  is  scarcely  less  special  restrictiouamongus,  to  that 
than  that  of  mapping  out  the  blue,  Art  which  is  the  physical  expression 
the  yellow  and  the  red  in  the  rain-  of  our  conceptions  of  beauty,  and 
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to  the  adaptation  of  our  Sciences  The  opinion  we  speak  of  is  this, 
to  some  ends  of  social  utility  and  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equals; 
convenience.  But  when  we  arrive  and  that  the  differences  which  we 
at  a  contemplation  of  the  combined  observe  between  them  are  due^  not 
intellect  of  humanity,  we  must  eq-  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  but 
large  our  conception.  For,  in  every  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  cer- 
race,  nay  in  every  community  of  tain  moral  and  social,  or  even  phys- 
men,  we  will  find  these  two  in-  ical  influences, 
tellectual  phenomena — a  certain  The  first  part  of  this  opinion  we 
amount  of  knowledge,  a  number,  deny  in  point  of  fact,  and  the  sec- 
greater  or  less,  of  ideas — and  cer-  ond  cjon tains  the  germ  of  its  own 
tain  physical  products  which  are  contradiction, 
the  symbolical  expressions  of  their  Before  considering  it  more  par- 
intellectual  possessions.  These  two  ticularly,  however,  let  us  observe 
things  are  to  be  observed  among  all  the  prevalency  of  this  view  in  Eu- 
men,  we  dare  affirm.  There  are  rope,  which  is  so  great  that  Buckle, 
no  authentic  tribes  which  have  in  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
neither  ideas  nor  physical  expres-  lutroduction  to  the  History  of  Civ- 
sions  of  them ;  and  the  sum  of  the  ilization  in  England,  a  work  re- 
ideas,  i.  e.  the  amount  of  knowledge  markable  not  only  for  the  erudition 
possessed  by  the  Feejeean  for  in-  it  displays,  but  for  the  bold  manner 
stance,  occupies  the  same  position  in  which  it  carries  out  the  applica- 
as  an  index  of  his  intellectual  ca-  tion  of  the  positive  system  to  social 
pacity,  as  our  systematic  science  phenomena,  does  not  even  deign 
does  to  our  own.  The  same  is  true  to  consider  the  question;  but  after 
of  his  rude  arts,  and  communities  quoting  what  is  notliingroore  than 
of  men  may,  therefore,  be  distin-  an  afttt«ive  passage  from  Mill's  Prin- 
guished  by  their  Science  and  Art,  ciples  of  Political  Economy,  him- 
if  there  be  facts  to  prove  the  diver-  self  characterizes  those  who  believe 
sity  of  these  among  them;  and  facts  in  the  inherent  intellectual  divera- 
there  are.  In  short,  no  work  on  ty  of  races  as  "ordinary  writers.*' 
geography  or  general  history  could,  "  The  original  distinctions  of  race,** 
at  the  present  day,  be  written  with-  he  says,  "are  altogether  hypotheti- 
out  acknowledging  and  describing  cal."  True.  But  we  maintain  that 
to  some  extent  these  diversities. —  the  actual,  inherent,  and  indestruct- 
But  it  is  as  to  the  nature  and  char-  able  diversities  of  race  on  which 
acter  of  these  diversities,  thus  ac-  this  hypothesis  is  founded,  do  ex- 
^knowledged  to  exist,  that  opinions  ist,  not  in  the  "vulgar"  minds  of 
are  generally  entertained  in  Ger-  "ordinary  writers"  only,  but  in  the 
many,  France,  England  and  at  the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  and  in 
North,  far  behind  our  actual  state  all  history  so  far  back  as  history 
of  knowledge,  and  amounting  to  a  extends.  That  a  European  should 
sort  of  social  intellectual  bigotry,  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  is,  how- 
which,  through  a  profound,  but  in  ever,  not  surprising,  since  there  are 
the  main,  we  believe,  honest  igno-  very  few,  if  any  Europeans,  who 
ranee,  has  led  to  a  systematic  per-  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
secution  of  our  own  social  institu-  contrast  between  the  more  distinct 
tions.  In  fact,  the  peculiarity  of  races,  except  through  books  written 
this  bigotry  is  that  it  is  the  cause,  generally  by  those  who  know  very 
not  of  a  religious  but  of  a  social  little  more  than  their  readers^  and 
intolerance,  and  is  therefore  emi-  whose  knowledge  otherwise  extends 
nently  characteristic  of  the   age.  but  through  a  short  period  of  time, 
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and  only  to  the  observation  of  some  ceive,  this  second  nation  or  tribe 
of  the  superficial  physical  distinc-  must  have  also  received  its  civiliza- 
tions. In  fact,  the  only  civilized  tion  from  a  third,  and  so  on.  Now, 
men  at  all  in  a  condition  to  pro-  we  ask,  where  is  the  chain  to  that 
nonnce  an  opinion  on  the  intellect-  end?  For  either  all  nations  are 
ual  diversities  of  the  races  are  the  equal,  and  none  can  originate  a 
slaveholders  of  our  Southern  StateS)  civilization,  or  all  are  equal,  and 
who  are  the  hereditary  instructors  each  can  orighiate  its  own.  If  the 
of  an  inferior  race,  and  have  daily  latter  be  granted,  the  controversy 
and  practical  experience  of  the  in-  is  at  an  end,  since  history  demon- 
herent  diversity.  The  sensitive  strates  not  only  that  the  civiliza- 
poet*  who  never  drove  a  donkey,  tions  developed  by  different  na- 
is  apt  to  become  very  jealous  of  his  tions  are  of  different  types,  but 
wrongft,  and  to  indulge  strains  of  that  many  of  them  are  so  far  infe- 
lamentation  over  them ;  but  the  nor  to  others,  that  most  men  will 
honest  laborer,  who  has  had  prac-  not  allow  them  even  the  name  of 
tical  experience,  knows  that  he  is  civilization.  While  if  the  former 
inherently  inferior,  both  in  tern-  be  assumed  as  true,  since  by  it  no 
per  and  intelligence,  to  the  horse,  nation  could  have  originated  a  civ- 
Those  who  deny  the  natural  in-  ilization,  that  supposititious  ancient 
equality,  in  intellectual  capacity,  tribe  from  whom  we  have  all  re- 
existing  between  different  stocks  of  ceived  this  precious  lftga<!y,  must 
mankind,  urge  that  the  differences  either  have  been  composed  of  su- 
we  observe  between  them,  are  only  perhuman  beings,  or  must  have 
differences  of  attainment,  and  are  received  the  treasure  from  super- 
the  result  of  climatic  differences,  natural  or  divine  agency.  Neither 
and  the  action  of  certain  moral  of  these  theories,  we  believe,  any 
and  social  influences  upon  some  one  will  soberly  argue  to  establish 
stocks,  the  beneficial  iniiuences  of  at  the  present  day.  We  certainly 
which  oUiers  have  never  enjoyed,  know  that  our  own  revelation  does 
With  regard  to  these  moral  and  not  profess  to  civilize,  and,  in  fact, 
social  influences,  about  which  these  was  handed  down  to  us  through  a 
authors  are  never  very  precise,  we  people  in  many  respects  barbarous 
suppose  that  since  they  are  said  to  in  comparison  to  our  present  civil- 
exist  they  must  have  had  an  origin,  ization.  In  addition  to  this,  any 
In  fact,  their  argument  is  this —  school-boy  can  tell  us,  at  present, 
every  civilized  nation  has  existed  at  that  the  various  traditions  of  di- 
some  former  time,  in  a  savage  or  vine  origin,  existing  in  various  my-"^ 
barbarous  state,  and  was  only  in-  thologies,  are  the  result  simply  of 
ducted  into  civilization  by  social  the  tendency  which  men  uniformly 
and  moral  influences,  (not  originat-  exhibit,  to  deify  the  great  among 
ing  in  its  own  midst,  for  that  would  their  ancestors;  !n  other  words, 
be  granting  the  view  for  which  we  these  traditions  are  part  of  hero- 
contend,)  but  derived  from  some  worship. 

other  nation  which   had  received  But  those  who  see  all  of  these 

civilization  before  it;  again,  since  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  equali- 

according  to  this  theory  of  equality  ty  theory,  so  far  as  the  external, 

in  capacity,  it  would  not  do  to  al-  moral  and  social  ^influences,  which 

low  that  anyone  nation  could  orig-  must  originally  hav6  been  internal 

inate  what  another  could  only  re-  somewhere,  are  driven  to  other  ex- 

♦  CoIeridge~-Juvenile  Poenu — "To  a  young  Ass.'' 
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pedients.  Of  theee,  the  most  com-  of  right,  thrust  into  so  low  a  place 
mon,  especially  in  England,  is  the  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  places 
old  doctrine  which  originated  with  them;  we  owe  them  that  branch  of 
the  ancients;  that  the  <lifference8  mathematics  without  which  it  would 
between  men  are  occasioned  by  be  scarcely  possible  to  proceed  a 
what  we  now  call  Physical  Geog-  step  in  modern  physics,  besides 
raphy.  Mr.  Buckle,  already  re-  other  things;  but  these  we  need 
ferred  to,  is  the  nr4wt  recent  and  not  discuss.  Mr.  Buckle  passes  by, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  able  unnoticed,  one  capital  fact — that 
theorists  on  this  subject  Let  us  though  the  Ishmaelitea  confined  to 
see  to  what  shifts  he  is  put  to  cArry  the  desert,  could  never  become  as 
out  his  favorite  view.  We  pre-  civilized  as  the  old  Egyptians  in 
mise,  however,  that  we  are  very,  the  fertile  precincts  of  the  Nile, 
very  far  from  denying  that  Physi-  yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  iminediate 
cal  Geography  can,  has  and  will  neighborhood  and  under  the  influ- 
exercise  an  important  effect  upon  ence  of  the  great  desert,  that  the 
the  character  of  civilization ;  on  most  civilized  nations  of  Africa  ex- 
the  contrary,  we  claim  that  it  is  to  ist  South  of  Soudan  and  Abys- 
the  collective  intellect  of  a  people  synia,  in  all  the  wonderful  fer- 
exactly  what  circumstances  and  mar  tility  of  the  coastwise  countries 
terial  are  to  an  artist,  the  charac-  stretching  South,  whose  natural  re- 
ter  of  whose  work,  though  it  bear  sources  are  so  great  that  Europeans 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  have  again  and  again  risked  their 
own  genius,  will  also  be  influenced  lives  in  the  attempt  to  secure  such 
by  these  comparatively  accidental  a  position  there  as  would  enable 
causes.  But  Mr.  Buckle  argues  them  to  develop«fthis  wealth;  in  all 
that  Physical  Geography  is  every  this  country  there  are  nothing  but 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  he  lays  savages,  in  whose  comparison  the 
down  the  proposition,  that  without  Arabs,  even  those  of  impure  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  a  degenerate  extraction,  are  civilized 
preliminary,  no  nation  can  arrive  men.  Now,  if  Mr.  Buckleys  opin- 
at  civilization;  to  which  we  entire-  ion  of  the  influence  of  Physical 
ly  agree,  provided  wealth  and  civ-  Geography  be  correct,  (which  we 
ilization  be  taken  in  a  relative  believe  it  is  when  the  conditions  of 
sense;  since  what  is  wealth  to  an  race  are  equal,)  these  barbarous 
Esquimaux,  for  instance,  would  be  Negroes  are  acting  very  contrary 
insupportable  poverty  to  an  Eng-  to  nature  in  not  civilizing  them- 
lishman ;  and  what  is  civilization  selves  at  once,  especially  since  they 
when  measured  by  the  progress  of  have  delayed  to  do  it  for  at  least 
which  he,  unassisted,  is  capable,  two  thousand  years.  For  it  is  cer- 
would  be  mere  barbarism  to  the  tain  that  the  climate  so  injurious  to 
son  of  Britain.  Next,  he  contends  others  is  native  air  to  them,  and  if 
for  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  also  we  can  judge  from  the  descriptions 
that  in  an  early  stage,  climate  and  of  travelers,  the  productiveness  of 
soil  influence  t^ie  accumulation  of  the  soil  in  large  tracts  inhabitated 
wealth,  and  he  brings  to  the  read-  by  them,  must  be  almost  stupen- 
er*6  attention,  as  a  most  remarkable  dous.  They  ought  certainly,  there- 
instance  of  this,  the  relative  con-  fore,  if  the  natural  capacity  of  all 
dition  of  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  men  be  equal,  to  have  done  what 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Sahara,  the  Europeans  have  done  fender  cir- 
and  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Now,  cumstances  less  propitious,  they 
we  flatly  deny  that  the  Arabs  are  ought   first  to  have  accumulated 


•      ^    > 
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wealth  and  then  knowledge;  in  »hort,  as  they  must  have,  daily  experience 
developed  a  civilization  like  that*of  of  the  natural  inequality  of  races, 
Eorope,  or  even  like  that  of  the  we  have  no  need  to  argue  fur- 
despised  Arabs.  But  though  they  ther  for  the  establishment  of  a  ^t, 
have  existed  here  from  time  imme-  which  all  must  observe  for  them- 
morial,  and  that  in  contact  with  selves.  We  proceed  to  enquire — 
the  White  Race,  they  have  never  what  are  the  relations  into  which 
originated  anything  which  Mr.  this  intellectual  disparity  throws 
Buckle  would  call  civilization,  judg-  the  races?  We  find,  as  a  fact,.that 
ing  from  the  manner  in  which  he  the  European  branch  of  the  Cauca- 
treats  the  Arabs.  There  is  but  a  sian  stock  is  by  far  superior  to  all 
single  way  to  get  over  the  difficiil-  others.  That  it  is,  as  we  have  said, 
'  ty,  and  that  is  the  intei'pretation  the  explorer  and  conqueror  of  the 
which  thift  fact  bears  upon  its  face,  world,  as  well  as  that  race  which 
viz:  that  there  is  a  fundamental  di-  may  be  almost  said  to  have  created 
varsity  in  natural  intellectual  ca-  positive  science.  Of  course,  from 
pa(^ity  between  the  races;  and  that,  the  first  of  these  facts,  it  has  been 
taking  our  present  example,  the  Af-  constantly  brought  face  to  face,  in 
rican,  if  placed  in  identically  the  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  Cauca-  other  races  of  men.  From  the  his- 
siau,  will  remain  wholly  barbarous,  tory  •of  these  encounters  thefollow- 
while  the  latter  will  develope  a  ing  fact  may  be  deduced.  That 
civilization.  whenever  an  i nferior  race  is  brought 
Did  we  need  to  go  further  in  into  permanent  contact  with  the 
proof  of  this  view,  we  might  quote  Caucasian,  it  must  either  become 
the  very  remarkable  case  of  China,  exterminate,  or  must  succumb  to 
wherein,  as  compared  with  the  in-  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  Thus, 
tellect  of  modern  Europe,  we  find  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  are 
distinctly  traced  the  difference  of  already  subjected  to  British  and 
limit  assigned  to  one  type  of  intel-  American  power,  while  the  North 
lect  and  another.  It  is  now  well  American  Indians  are  rapidly  dis- 
known  that  the  principal  discover-  appearing  before  the  relentless 
ie«  which  presaged  the  advance  strides  of  civilization  they  are  not 
of  rao<lern  Europe,  were  actually  able  to  withstand,  and  into  which 
known  to  the  Chinese  before  the  they  cannot  become  absorbed.  In 
Europeans  stumbled  upon  them  ;  other  words,  this  race  must  and 
nay,  the  mariner's  compass,  we  will,  for  good  or  evil,  rule  the 
may  say,  was  in  all  probability  world,  according  to  the  dictates 
derived  from  the  Chinese.  But  with  of  its  own  sense  of  right;  and  all 
the  latter,  Europe  has  explored  the  other  races  of  men  are  submitting 
world;  and  with  gunpowder,  which  and  will  submit,  to  such  forms  of 
the  Chinese  still  use  for  fire-works,  slavery  as  it  imposes.  Of  course, 
she  has  efifectually  conquered  it ;  this  form  varies  with  the  capacity 
while  with  the  art  of  printing,  of  of  the  race.  Upon  the  Chinaman 
which  the  Chinese  have  never  made  we  only  impose  a  commercial  servi- 
any thing  more  than  a  vehicle  of  tude,  because  he  has  the  capacity 
maxims  and  recipes,  and  tales,  she  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
has  erected  a  science  to  which  fan-  commerce  with  us,  a^d  all  we  re- 
cy  can  at  present  assign  no  limit.  quire  is  that  he  shall  pursue  it  ac- 
But  we  design  leavmg  this  part  cording  to  our  ideas  of  the  mode 
of  the  qqestion  here  for  the  pres-  of  conducting  traffic.  We  will  not 
eot  Indeed,  to  Southerners  having,  interfere  with    a   natural  energy 
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which  produces  so  much  as  that  of  in  the  great  work;  and,  lastly,  the 
China;  that  would  be  unwise;  we  influence  for  moral,  good  or  evil, 
will  rather  simply  exchange  pro-  which  will  be  exerted  upon  all  tlie 
ducts  with  that  people,  if  necessary  races  concerned  in  this  great  move- 
compelling  them  to  accept  ours  for  ment,  are  some  of  them.  But  the 
theirs,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  narrow  limits  to  which  we  must 
British  Indian  opium.  In  the  case  confine  ourselves,  precludes  us  from 
of  the  American  IndUn  ^^i^i  doing  more  than  suggest  them  at 
poor  savage!  he  is  of  no  use  to  us,  present  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so  go  he  must,  and  the  utmost  we  question  of  the  different  influences 
can  grant  him  is  space  and  time  to  of  northern  and  southern,  tliat  is, 
die  in.  With  the  light-hearted,  polar  and  tropical  latitudes,  we 
strong  bodied  Negro,  as  we  shall  must  defer  until  we  come  to  speak 
see  hereafter,  the  case  is  far  other-  particularly  of  the  conditions  and 
wise;  we  can  make  him  useful  to  probable  character  of  our  own  civ- 
civilization,  so  we  tame  him,  and  ilization. 

putting  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  he  But  we  cannot  proceed  to  the 

grows  fat  in  our  care,  and  becomes  consideration  of  our  own  civiliza- 

trained  into  a  form  of  manhood  su-  tion,  Christian  as  it  professedly  is, 

peripr  to  that  which  he  presents  without  inquiring  what  is  the  rela- 

while  running  wild  and  unreslrain-  tion  of  Christianity  to  civilization, 

ed  in  Africa.  The  earnest  student  of  our  Holv 

The  sum  of  the  matter  appears  religion,  who  has  been  so  long'  cuU 
to  be  this.  The  grand  result  toward  tivating  its  precepts  and  striving  to 
which  social  events  seem  to  be  pro-  reach  that  exaltation  of  soul,  which 
gressing,  is  the  complete  subjuga-  in  some  sense  will  liken  him  to  the 
tion  of  the  physical  earth  to  the  heavenly  standard  of  humanity,  re- 
dominion  of  human  intellect  The  vealed  to  us  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
only  portion  of  mankind  capable  of  finds  in  Christianity  every  thing 
rising  to  this  conception,  is  that  that  is  needful  to  man.  He  fin<& 
which  composes  the  European-  that  this  element  will  enter  as  a 
American  civilization.  Hence,  in  keystone  of  truthfulness,  genuine- 
the  grand  progress,  this  portion  ness  and  moral  perfection  into  the 
must  be  the  master- worker,  and  the  arch  of  intellectual  activity  which 
law-giver,  and  every  race  not  capa-  supports  all  the  outward  manifesta- 
ble of  attaining  to  this  broad  con-  tions  of  civilization.  More  than 
ception,  must  either  assume  a  po-  this,  that  if  Christianity  have  plant- 
sition,  as  under- worker,  commensu-  ed  itself  in  a  mind  capable  of  cut- 
rate  with  its  intellectual  capacity,  or  ture,  amid  such  circumstances  as 
as  the  only  alternative,  must  yield  admit  of  its  reception,  the  resalt 
the  room  it  uselessly  occupies  to  will  be  an  intellectual  development, 
those  who  can  be  made  to  do  so.  exalted  in  tone  by  that  mysterious 

Many   and  interesting  are    the  and    new-life-giving    agent,    with 

questions  which  present  themselves  which   it  is   harmonious,   and  by 

to  us  here.     An  inquiry' as  to  the  which   it   Was   induced;  and   still 

nature  of  that  right  by  which  we  further  in  support  of  this  view,  he 

claim   the   privilege  of  ruling  the  perceives  that  much,  if  not  all  of 

world,  and  Consider  the  use  of  our  the   character   of  modern  civilixa- 

power  legitimate ;  the  peculiar  char-  tion,  which  we  are  acxjustoraed  to 

acteristics    of  the   several   stocks,  look  upon  as  superior  to  all  others, 

and  the  several  degrees  in  which  because  it  has  been  the  intellectual 

they  will  or  will  not  be  available  explorer  and  conqueror  of  the  world, 
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is.dae  to  the  constant  presence  and  that  he  should  abdicate,  incites  no 
silent  working  of  Christianity. —  subject  to  rebel,  bids  the  master  be 
Turning  from  this  to  those  pagan  just  and  forbearing  to  his  slave,  and 
civilizations  which  somewhat  com-  the  slave  be  faithful  and  obedient 
pare  with  ours,  and  finding  the  to  his  master,  but  recognizes  the 
vices  inculcated  under  the  sacred  legitimacy  of  this  relation.  It  founds 
name  of  religion,  and  the  low  no  school  of  science,  it  specially  re- 
standard  of  morals  prevalent  among  veals  no  secret  of  progress,  either 
the  masses,  he  returns  from  the  re-  in  the  useful  or  fine  arts.  In  it 
voltinff  picture  to  his  ideal  of  chris-  «x-t.., .  -v  i      « 

^     .  ^1*^1  .^  1   X      Ai       1  Nihil  interest  vilis  au  coitus. 

tianized  humanity,  and  to  the  be- 
lief that  Christian   culture  is  the  It  matters  not  whether  a  nation  be 
only  culture,  and  Christian  devel-  civilized  or  uncivilized,  "barbarian 
oprnent  thd  only  civilization.  Scythian,  bond  or  free."     It  does 

This  is  the  purest  form  of  these  not  profess  to  civilize,  it  does  not 

opinions — there  is  another  which  uphold  the  prospect  of  happiness^ 

has  its  root  in  the  downward  ten-  or  distinction,  or  glory,  or  riches, 

dencies   of  human  nature,   which  or  of  social  prosperity  in  any  form, 

degrades  Christianity  and  maddens  so  far  as  the  present  world  is  con- 

and  disorganizes  civilization.     Its  cerned.    It  simply  says,  "Time  is 

difference  from   the  former  may,  short — ^Eternity  is  long — Judgment 

perhaps,  be  best  expressed  thus —  stands    between     them — Prepare 

insteafl  of  saying  that  Christianity  yourselves  in  Time  to  meet  that 

is  civilization,  it  would  say,  did  it  Judgment  and  secure  happiness  in 

find  expression  in  words,  civiliza-  that  Eternity."    And  to  this  eter- 

tion  is  Christianity;  it  makes  Chris-  nal  Kingdom  of  Christ  we  are  ex- 

tianity  only   a   higher  degree  of  pressly  told  that  not  many  of  the 

dviiization ;  it  deifies  intellect  and  wise  or  great  in   this  world  are 

makes  its  development  the  sole  end  called. 

and  object  of  man's  existence,  and        Yet,  .that  Christianity  is  a  thing 

even  of  that  of  Christianity.  almost  exclusively  of  the  soul,  no 

From  both  of  these  views  we  one  will  deny;  and  that  from  its 
dissent,  but  in  very  different  de-  very  nature,  it  must  h&^e  a  most 
grees.  The  first  is  the  erroneous  important  relation  with  and  bearing^ 
conclusion  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  upon  intellect,  it  is  equally  impossi- 
Christianity ;  the  second  is  the  die-  ble  to  doubt  What  then  is  this 
turn  of  a  masked  Infidelity.  We  relation?  Did  space  and  the  gen- 
need  scarcely  enter  here  into  a  dis-  eral  character  of  this  essay  permit, 
cussion  of  the  latter.  The  ideas  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  point 
we  gball  presently  express  of  the  upon  which,  for  a  time,  to  centre 
relation  between  Christianity  and  our  research ;  but  as  it  is,  we  must 
civilization,  will  suflSciently  show  reply  in  brief, 
that  we  utterly  repudiate  it.  First.    The  Christian  life,  that  is. 

To  him  who  holds  the  first  of  practical  Christianity,  is  a  spiritual 

these,  we  would  recall  the  words  of  culture.     ^ 

Christ,  who,  though  denying  not        From  what  we  have  said,  it  wiU 

that  he  was  a  king,  has  forewarned  be  not  unexpected  that  we  should 

all  men  that  his  "kingdom  is  not  claim  it  as  necessarily  implying  in- 

of  this  world."     Christianity  inter-  tellectual   culture — a  training  and 

feres  with   no    forms    of  society,  refining  of  our  perceptive  faculties 

comes  with  no  mission  of  political  for  the  appreciation  q(  those  higher 

doctrine,  demands  of  no  despot  truths  which  it  inculcates,  and  of 
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the  nobler  relations  which  it  calls  collateral  one.  It  is,  in  short,  only 
upon  the  soul  to  attain.  It  is  an  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  civil- 
education  of  the  most  inly  and  deli-  ization,  as  is  amply  demonstrated 
cate  spiritual  senses,  which  lie  so  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
deep  that  they  can  hardly  be  reached  remarkable  civilizations  the  world 
but  by  the  upstirring  of  the  whole  has  seen,  have  been  altogether  pa- 
soul,  and  awakening  to  diverse  de-  gan.  The  general  rule  appears  to 
grees  of  intensity  that  activity  be  that  whatever  tends  to  the  for- 
(whatsoever  may  be  its  scope)  of  mation  of  a  collective  intellect,  and 
which  it  is  capable.  Of  course  this  to  the  incitement  of  activity  in  that 
result  will  vary  with  the  accidents  intellect  may  be  the  remote  cause 
of  race,  age,  nationality,  and  even  of  a  civilization,  and  Christianity 
of  individual  circumstance,  but  still  simply  falls  as  one  of  the  cases 
it  will  exist,  if  not  as  a  visible  re-  under  this  rule, 
suit,  yet  as  a  recognizable  tenden-  In  venturing,  after  this  long  se- 
cy, we  dare  affirm,  in  every  case,  ries  of  preliminaries,  upon  the  con- 
of  sincere  and  genuine  practice  of  sideration  of  our  own  civilization, 
Christian  precept.  we  must  first  inquire — Is  there  a 

Again  :  Christianity  is  pre-emi-  distinctive  civilization  in  the  people 

nently  social,  and  requires  spiritual  of  these  United  States?    We  must 

communion,  not  only  with  God,  but  remember  that   the  country   was 

with  men,  and  so  necessarily  im-  settled  originally,  not  by  a  horde  of 

plies  the  formation  of  a  common  barbarian8,but  by  adventurers,  very 

intellect  among  those  who  embrace  many  of  whom  were  driven  from 

it  homes  of  civilization  upon  the  is- 

Indeed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  sues  of  some  of  the  highest  ques- 

sacred  teachings  and  of  the  history  tions  by  which  an  ancient  civilized 

of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  will,  society  can  be  agitated.  They  came 

we  think,  reveal  the  fact  that  Chris-  not  merely  from  civilized  commu- 

tianity  propagates  itself,  not  by  de-  nities,  but  from  the  very  centres 

monstration  of  reason,  but  by  those  where   the  collective    intellect  of 

certainly  mysterious  and  ill-under-  that  civilization  was  most  active, 

stood  spiritual  affinities,  which  ena-  and  laboring  with  the  birth  of  a 

ble  men  to  receive  truths  from  each  new  state  of  things.     Indeed,  both 

other,   as  if  by   a  systematic  in-  North  and  South,  the  communities 

stinct.  formed   by  these   emigrants   were 

It  is  then  in  these  two  facts  that  for  some  time  after  their  establish- 

we  are  to  discover  the  relation  of  ment,   convulsed   by  some  of  the 

Christianity  to  civilization — the  in-  very  questions  which  disturbed  the 

tellectual  activity  which  it  tends  to  older  communities  in  Europe,  from 

excite  in  the  individual  mind,  and  which  they  had  sprung.     So  far  as 

the  common  intellect  which  it  inev-  the  material  from  which  these  set- 

itably  forms  among  those  who  re-  tlements  were  formed,  was  concem- 

ceive  it.     By  the  first  of  these,  pro-  ed,  it  was  essentially  the  same  as 

gress  is  developed ;    and   by   the  that  of  which  European  civilization 

second,  that  progress  becomes  part  was  composed ;  the  only  difi'erence 

of  the  collective  life  of  a  commu-  was  one  of  circumstances.    These 

nity  of  individuals.     Yet,  if  what  circumstances,  however,  were  im- 

we  have  formerly  said  of  the  ob-  portant.    They  consisted  first,  of  the 

ject   and  main  intent   of  Christi-  small   numerical   strength  of  the 

anity  be  true,  its  effect  in  inducing  collective  intellect;  next  of  its com- 

a  civilization  is  not  a  direct,  but  a  parative  isolation;  then  of  the  hd 
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that  it  was  establishing  itself  amid  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  separated 

primeval  forests  and  savage  tribes,  also  by  diversity  of  language  from 

In  all  of  these  things,  that  portion  the  English,  whose  numbers  were 

of  the  civilization  of  Great  Britain,  the  greatest.     But  more  than  all 

Holland  and  France,  was  transferr-  these,  both  Dutqh,  French  and  Eng- 

ed  to  Amerieli,  differed  materially  lish  were  separated  from  the  great 

in  condition  from  the  great  mass  European    civilization,     by    three 

left  at  home.    Had  those  ancient  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  To  these 

communities,  with  their  vast  popu-  difficulties  may  be  added  the  want 

lalions,  been  deprived  at  a  blow  of  of  security,  occasioned  by  the  prox- 

their  wealthy  and  transferred  from  imity  of  thousands  of  savages,  of 

the  well  tilled  ^Ids  of  Europe,  to  more  than  ordinary  warlike  pro- 

an  uncultivated   wilderness,    their  pensities  and  abilities,  who  felt,  in 

civilization   must    have  inevitably  spite  of  treaties  and  councils,  that 

suffered  so  great  a  retardation,  as  the  colonists  were  aggressors;  and 

vould  result  from  the  turning  of  still  further,  the  fact,  whose  influ- 

the  whole  energy  of  the  common-  ence  we  will  have  hereafter  more 

wealth  into  the  one  great  effort  to  particularly  to  notice,  that  the  coun- 

provide  the  means  of  existence  and  try  to  be  occupied  was  vastly  dis- 

protection.     How  much  more  this  proportioned    to    the     population 

necessity  must  have  influenced  the  which  was  gradually  attaining  pos- 

eivilization  of  the  small  plantations  session  of  it. 

in  America,  may  be  readily  con-  Now,  had  these  causes  operated 

ceived.    But  to  it  also  were  super-  upon  the  condition  of  the  colonists 

added  paucity  of  numbers  and  iso-  in  that  unmodified  degree  we  have 

lation.    Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  here  indicated,  the  result  must  have 

as  a  definitive  truth,  that  a  few  civ-  inevitably   been,   a   retardation  of 

ilized  men  do  not  make  a  civiliza-  civilization   so  great,   a  transition 

tion.    They  must  be  some  way  or  state  so  long,  that  even  granting 

other  connected  with  a  larger  body  the  settlements  had  been  able  to 

of  civilized  society,  even  to  hold  fast  maintain   their  existence,  by   the 

that  which  they  have.  So  far  on  the  time  conquest  had  been  achieved, 

other  hand,  as  population  influences  that  peculiar  form   of  c\yilization 

the  growth  of  this  phenomenon,  we  brought  from  Europe  would  have 

know  that  no  great  civilization,  nor  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  or  at 

even  a  civilization  of  high  type,  has  least  would  have  left  only  a  few 

everexisted,  nor  indeed  can  exist,  in  customs  and  peculiarities  here  and 

a  community  whose  population  is  there,  to  show  its  origin   as  the 

small.    For  without  a  certain  nu-  timbers  stranded   on  the  coast  of 

merical  strength  in  the  collective  Norway  show  that  the  stream  which 

hfellect,  it  is  impossible  that  spe-  brought  them,  however  modified  in 

cialization,  that  is,  division  of  labor  character,  once  set  out  from  anoth- 

•hall  take  place  in  any  degree  ap-  er  climate,  in  another  continent.  In 

proaehing  the  requirements  of  a  that  case,  supposing  supremacy  at- 

nigh  civilization.     Now,  the  con-  tained  conquest  and  possession  ab- 

dition  of  the  colonists  in  America  solutelyachieved,  the  Dutch,  French 

was  this.     Small  settlements  scat-  and  English  communities  fused  into 

tired  along  a  great  extent  of  coast  a  single  people,  speaking  either  one 

of  a  wild  continent,  separated  by  of  those  languages,  or  a  mixture  of 

great  intervals  from  each  other,  and  them,   as  their  common  national 

n  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  coIo-  tongue;  and  it  is  certain  these  facts 

itt&ts  of  New  York,  and  the  French  would  have  been  the  probable  indi- 
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ces  that  a  collective  intellect  was  in  erations,  an  actual  regression  from 
course  of  formation,  and  that  the  so  the  European  civilization,  a  gradual 
prepared  germ  of  a  future  civil iza-  dying  out  of  it  from  neglect,  the 
tion  had  begun  developing  itself,  great  necessity  of  sustenance  de- 
Next,  supposing  that  this  popula-  manding  that  the  whole  available 
tion  increased  as  rapidly  as  human  energy  of  the  small  <;otnmunity  be 
productiveness  will  warrant,  and  thrown  into  the  merely  material 
what  is  of  course  necessarily  in-  pursuits,  and  thereby  the  higher 
eluded  in  this  supposition,  that  the  questions  which  agitate  old  civil- 
sources  of  sustenance  multiplied  as  izations,  and  the  more  elevated  pur- 
rapidly  as  was  required  by  the  in-  suits  being  absolutely  cast  aside  as 
creasing  population,  this  population  things  fit  only  to  amuse  idleness, 
would  certainly  at  least  cover  the  Indeed,  the  history  of  America  aod 
country ;  it  would  become  crowded  other  colonies  shows  that  where  a 
at  various  points,  and  there  cities  population  possesses  a  vast  extent 
would  be  founded,  capital  would  in-  of  wild  territory,  rich  in  undevel- 
crease  and  labor  become  aban-  oped  resources,  so  long  as  any  con- 
dan  t;  at  last,  progress  by  speciali-  siderable  portion  of  it  remains  un- 
zation  would  fully  set  in  and  be  di-  occupied,  civilization  cannot  ad- 
rected,  first,  while  there  remained  vance,  but  remains  comparatively 
territory  yet  to  be  peopled,  almost  stationary,  or  at  most  gains  only  a 
exclusively  to  the  material  Sciences  little  progress  in  the  utilitarian  arts, 
and  Arts;  and  when  every  foot  of  the  whole  strength  and  sinew  of 
available  earth  had  been  occupied,  ■  the  country  being  devoted  to  the 
we  should  find  that  the  purely  in-  work  of  reclaiming  this  wilderness, 
tellectual  pursuits  were  already  their  civilization  thus  only  multi- 
springing  up,  and  appropriating  plying  itself  numerically  by  a  sort 
their  full  share  of  the  collective  of  vegetation  repetition,  but  not 
mind.  But  granting  all  these  sup-  going  on  from  step  to  step,  and  de- 
posititious  facts,  it  is  certain,  first,  veloping  new  forms  of  progresct. 
that  under  the  cradling  circums tan-  Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  if 
ces  of  entire  isolation,  sparse  pop-  to  this  inevitable  stagnation  were 
ulation,  (^omposed  of  three  distinct  added  complete  isolation  from  the 
national  types,  speaking  three  mu-  parent  civilization,  the  result  could 
tually  unintelligible  languages,  and  have  been  other  than  a  gradual  en- 
influenced  by  hereditary  antipa-  feebleraent  and  decay  of  that  form 
thies,  with  an  enormous  region  to  of  civilization  in  the  colonies, 
be  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  wil-  And,  lastly,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
derness,  the  progress  through  the  tion  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  a 
phases  we  have  indicated  above  new  civilization  from  the  dust  of 
would  have  been  extremely  slow,  this  older  one,  whether  the  new 
and  instead  of  occupying  the  little  would  resemble  the  old,  or  divei^ 
more  than  two  centuries  of  Ameri-  from  it?  The  answer  to  this  would 
can  history,  they  must  have  stretch-  depend  upon  another  question, 
ed  through  several,  perhaps  even  whether  all  the  various  conditions 
many  centuries  longer.  Next,  there  of  this  new  civilization  would  be 
are  the  strongest  probabilities  that  found  identical  with  the  old  \  And 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  this  if  some  of  these  were  different,  the 
period,  there  would  have  occurred,  amount  of  disparity  between  the 
as  compared  with  European  civil-  two,  cceteris  paribus^  would  be  di- 
ization,  not  only  a  stagnation,  but  rectly  proportionate  to  the  number 
in  second,  third  and  succeeding  gen-  of  dissimilar  conditions.    Now,  the 
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siinilar  conditions  between  the  £ng-  traits;  the  people  would  have  been 

lifih,  Dutch  and  French  civilizations  agriculturists  where  the  soil  invited, 

and  the  American,  whether  we  adopt  and  would  gradually  have  become 

that  actually  existing,  or  a  suppo-  maritime,  and  at  last  commercial 

atitious    one,    are,    constitutional  when  the  sea  offered  a  richer  har- 

identity  of  nice,  and,  therefore,  of  vest.     Politically,  respect  for  pri- 

intellectuaf  characters;  and,  at  least  vate  right  and  a  tendency  to  a  re- 

80  far  as  the  Northern  States  of  the  publican  spirit,  even  though  by  a 

Union  are^concerned,ffreatsimilari-  train  of  improbable  circumstances, 

ty  of  climate.     Nearly  the  whole  a  monarchical  or  aristocratic  form 

white  population   of    the   United  had  been  given  to  the  government, 

States  is  Teutonic,  being  composed,  would  have  been  the  consequence 

from  the  first  settlement,  of  Anglo-  of  English  and  Dutch   parentage, 

Saxons,  Dutchmen  and  French,  also  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  ques- 

Germans,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  tions  of  individual  right  which  had 

that  the  Celtic  Race  has  made  its  so  large  a  share  in  the  peopling  of 

remarkable   exodus  from    Ireland,  these  shores.     Above  all,  the  spirit 

and  at  the  North   has  become  a  of  exploration,  the  desire  to  find  out 

large  element  as  a  laboring  class,  new  lands  and  subject  them  to  its 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  dominion,  which  is  a  conspicuous 

the  Roman  element  in  the  French,  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race, 

which  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  would  no  doubt  have  held  an  im- 

merit  attention,  while  the  French  portant   position   in    the  national 

type  itself  is  so  scantily  represented  character  of  this  new  people.     In 

among  us;  the  Irish  laborers  at  the  short,  in  all  leading  and   general 

North  and  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  features,  the  new  civilization  would 

and  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  are  have  been  a  branch  of  the  old  one, 

the  only  other  than  Teutonic  ele-  probably  modified  by  the  following 

ments  in  our  civilization.     How  far  circumstances.    Since,  according  to 

these  two   may   be  considered  as  our  supposition,  complete  isolation 

modifying  the  character  of  our  peo-  has  brought  about  a  decay  of  the 

pie,  we  shall  presently  consider;  but  old  civilization,  and  the  birth,  after 

as  regards  the  supposititious  condi-  centuries,   of  a  new;   the   science 

tion  of  the  colonies,  the  effects  of  and  art  which  would  spring  up  un- 

wliich  we  are  now  trying  to  esti-  der  these   new  conditions,  would 

mate,  we  may  exclude  these  two  probably  differ  in  its  form,  scope 

elements.      Supposing,    then,   the  and  direction  from  the  European, 

colonies  to  have  consisted  of  An-  on  account  of  the  different  aspect 

glo-Saxon    and  Dutch  population,  of  nature,  by  which  it  would  have 

with  some   admixture  of  French,  found    itself   surrounded;   but    in 

Vt  may   conclude   that  so  far  as  tone,  spirit  and  essential  character, 

r»ce  is  concerned,  the  civilization  they  would  no   doubt   have  been 

to  spring  up  in  this  isolated  com-  the  same  as  the  European,  wfth  the 

munity    would    have  been   essen-  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  ancient 

tial}y  Teutonic  in  its  character.  The  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

popular  mind  would  have  exhibited  and  the  more  modern  one  of  the 

the  9ame  astonishing  facility  of  in-  Saracens  would  have  been  so  much 

▼ention  and  improvement  in  what  more  remotely  felt,  that  this  civil- 

ftre  called  the  useful  arts;  socially,  ization  might  even  have  been  en- 

the  inherent  respect  for  woman  and  titled  to  be  considered  more  purely 

the  individual  independence  of  the  Teutonic.     Now,   that  portion  of 

men  would  have  been  conspicuous  natural  and  physical  pheuomena, 
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which  probably   would  have  had  and  west,  there  is  no  strong  and 

most  influence,   would  have  been  well  defined  line   of  demarcation, 

difference  of  climate.    The  climat-  as  in  Europe  between  the  colder 

ic  relations  of  the  United  States  are  and  warmer  climates.   In  fact,  they 

quite  peculiar.    Situate  in  the  north  all  pass  one  into  the  other,  so  that 

temperate  zone,  they  are  nominally  the  geographical  ranges^of  the  va- 

the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  But  we  rious   vegetable   products,  overlap 

must  remember  that  along  our  At-  each  other  to  a  very  remarkable 

lantic  coast  especially,  on  account  degree. 

of  the  arrangement  of  our  moun-  Yet,  this  last  truth  does  not  in 
tain  chains,  any  place  having  the  the  least  take  away  from  the  varie- 
same  mean  annual  temperature  as  ty  of  climates;  there  is  still  as 
a  corresponding  locality  in  Europe,  much  difference  between  Florida 
will  still  suffer  in  the  course  of  the  and  New  England,  as  between 
year  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  Sicily  and  Denmark,  tliough  we 
cold,  the  pendulum  of  temperature  find  within  the  limits  of  our  terri- 
having,  so  to  speak,  a  longer  sweep  tory  every  shade  of  intermediate 
backwards  and  forwards,  though  it  difference  between  these  two  ex- 
oscillates  about  the  same  iixed  point  tremes.  In  fact,  we  have  rep* 
Again,  any  given  mean  annual  tem-  resented  within  our  territories, 
perature  in  the  United  States  will  the  two  portions  of  the  temperate 
be  found  in  a  lower  latitude,  i.  e.  zone,  namely — the  arctic  pordon 
one  nearer  to  the  tropics,  than  the  and  the  tropical;  portions  also 
same  mean  annual  temperature  in  distinguished  by  their  zoological 
Europe.  Still  further,  with  regard  and  botanical  peculiarities,  the 
to  range  of  climate,  the  country  Southern  especially  being  well 
which  is  the  scene  of  this  supposed  marked,  as  belonginqr  to  the  tropi- 
civilization,  is  very  comprehensive,  cal  climates,  by  i .  palm-treea, 
In  New  England  the  mean  annual  oranges,  rice,  cottor  nnd  6u<far- 
temperature  (though  the  latitude  is  cane,  as  well  as  its  reef-buildiug 
that  of  Italy,  prettv  nearly,)  corres-  coral-animals,  its  parrots,  vultures, 
ponds  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  alligatora,  and  many  other  less  cora- 
benmark  and  the  Southern  part  of  monly  known  forms  of  animal  and 
Sweden,  while  tHe  Carolinas  and  vegetable  life. 
Florida,  with  a  latitude  correspond-  The  climate  of  the  northern  por- 
ing to  the  Northern  part  of  Africa,  tion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  iu  all 
and  to  Northern  ArabiainAsia,faave  respects,  except  that  of  its  great 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  Southern  extremes  of  temperature,  a  climate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  contain  the  similar  to  the  parts'  of  Europe 
limits  of  the  tropical  palms  and  whence  the  colonists  emigrated. — 
parrots.  Indeed,  the  line  of  per-  Its  plants  and  animals,  especially 
petually  frozen  ground,  the  equator,  the  latter,  bear  a  great  analogy  to 
of  he^  in  North  America,  especi-  those  of  Europe,  before  the  imrai- 
ally  on  its  eastern  shore,  approach  gration  of  the  races  from  the  east 
each  other  much  more  riearly  than  had  reduced  whde  species  to  the 
the  same  lines  in  the  Old  World,  point  of  extinction, 
thus  compressing  an  equal  variety  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider 
of  climates,  into  a  range  of  lati-  the  Teutonic  Race,  in  its  removal 
tude  very  much  less.  At  the  same  to  America,  as  existing  there  under 
time,from  the  position  of  the  moun-  conditions  of  two  sorts;  the  first, 
tain  ranges  already  noticed,  which  and  this  included  the  greater  por- 
run  north  and  south,  instead  of  east,  tion  of  the  settlers,  scarcely  chang- 
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iog  its  climate,  by  establisbing  it-  ernment  were  entirely  despotic,  (a 
self  on  tbe  Northern  portion  of  oar  supposition  utterly  improbable  in  a 
Atlantic  seaboard;  the  second,  by  Teutonic  government,  after  culture 
its  much  more  Southern  location,  had  once  fairly  set  about  develop- 
presentin^to  us  the  same  race,  in  ing  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
a  climate  in  which  it  had  never,  masses,)  these  diversities  would,  in 
within  historical  periods,  establish-  all  likelihood,  have  finally  resulted 
ed  itself  at  least  in  such  numbers,  in  the  establishment  of  two,  or  per- 
and  in  such  freedom  from  the  in-  haps  (if  we  take  into  consideration 
flaence  of  commixture  with  allied  the  States  of  the  great  Mississippi 
races.  valley,)  even  more  governments. 
Following  up,  therefore,  the  same  Finally,  that  whether  this  would 
hypothesis  of  complete  isolation,  have  been  the  result  or  not,  if  it 
at  a  period  when  the  American  be  a  law  in  nature  that  the  same 
colonies  would  by  it  have  been  left  cause,  under  similar  conditions,  will 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  always  produce  similar  effects,  we 
tbe  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  with  may  conclude  that  the  civilization  de- 
a  population  of  scarcely  as  many  velopedonthisTeutonicstock,inthe 
thousands  as  the  civilization  of  £u*  climate  similar  to  that  from  which 
rope  or  China  counts  its  millions,  it  came  in  Europe,  would,  the  effects 
with  the  addition  of  tbe  necessary  of  the  greater  extremes  of  annual 
supposition  that  they  had  been  able  temperature,  and  of  absence  of  Ro- 
to maintain  th9lr  existence  against  man,  Greek  and  Arabic  influence 
the  barbarous  aborigines,  and  the  alone  excepted,  would  have  been 
other  evils  to  which  they  would  very  similar,  in  all  its  principal  pe- 
have  been  Exposed,  and  that  they  culiarities,  to  the  Teutonic  civiliza- 
had  eventually  multiplied  and  con-  tion  in  Europe.  While,  on  the 
quered  either  the  whole  territory  other  hand,  that  under  the  new  cir- 
we  now  possess,  or  a  considerable  curastances  in  the  more  tropical, 
portion  of  it;  this  transition  period  would  have  diverged  from  the  Eu- 
of  two  or  three,  or  four  centuries,  ropean  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
(whatever  period  may  have  been  its  diflferent  conditions, 
necessary,)  once  passed,  we  are  at  For  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
liberty  to  conclude  that  a  native  we  have  thus  made  use  of  a  license 
civilization  would  have  sprung  up,  permitted,  even  to  the  mathemati- 
wbich,  for  its  great  leading  intellec-  cal  sciences,  by  introducing  an  hy- 
tnal  features,  would  have  had  as  a  pothesis.  But  it  would  certainly  be 
basis,  throughout  the  country,  the  exaggerating  hypothesis  to  the  pro- 
instructive  peculiarities  of  theTeu-  portions  of  unnecessary,  and  there- 
.iM$e  mind.  That  in  the  midst  of  fore  unwarrantable  and  insupport- 
1i$i  yet  unnoticed,  would  be  many  able  speculation,  did  we  attempt 
nSpient  diversities  of  habit  and  here  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
modes  of  thought,  between  the  in-  distinctive  peculiarities  of  these  two 
habitants  of  the  two  different  sec-  civilizations.  It  is  enough  for  our 
tSlDs,  due  principally  to  the  differ-  purpose  to  find  the  conclusion  le- 
cnces  of  occupation,  pursuit  and  in-  gitimate,  that  the  two  would  have 
terest,  induced  by  the  difference  of  been  distinct,  and  that  the  North- 
climatic  relations.  That  these  di-  ern  would  have  resembled  the  old 
versities  would  gradually  strength-  European,  while  the  Southern  would 
«n  into  diversity  of  custom,  doctrine  have  diverged  from  it. 
and  principle.  That  unless  the  gov-  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
VOL.  n.                     1% 
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probable  amount  of  this  difference,  hensive    as    to    be  ^nsible  every* 

we  wish  now  to  pass  to  the  con-  where. 

sideration  of  the  actual  circumstan-  From  a  more  careful  consider- 
ces  of  the  infancy  of  the  American  ation  of  these  circumstances,  we 
people.  We  must  recall  the  facts  hope  to  show  in  a  succeeding  a^ 
thatasolation,  though  always  a  real  ticle — that  their  influences  com- 
and  therefore  important  circum-  bined  with  those  of  subsequent 
stance,  was  always  also  far  from  events,  have  uniformly  and  stead- 
complete;  that  the  great  dispropor-  ily  contributed  towards  break- 
tion  between  the  numerical  strength  ing  down  such  distinctions  as 
of  the  colonies  and  the  vast  extent  may  have  grown  up  between  the 
of  territory  to  be  reclaimed,  was  Northern-civilization  and  the  older 
from  time  to  time,  if  not  continu-  European-Teutonic,  and  have  as 
ally  lessened  by  immigration  from  uniformly  and  steadily  progress- 
Europe,  and  importation  from  Af-  ed  towards  proportionately  widen- 
rica;  that  the  influence  of  the  ing  the  interval  which  would  have 
more  ancient  civilizations,  if  not  been  made  between  the  North- 
so  great  and  absolute  as  in  Eu-  em  and  the  Southern,  by  the  single 
rope,   has  yet   been   so    compre-  difference  of  dimatio  relations. 


TO    A   LADY. 

The  Flower  thou  gave'st  me  yesternight, 

Sweet  Lady !  now  is  cold  and  dead, 
It  lingered  till  the  morning's  light, 

Then  every  trace  of  beauty  fled. 
I  watched  it,  and  my  aching  heart 

Throbbed  faster  at  each  fading  hue ; 
It  was,  as  if  it  could  not  part, 

'With  this,  that  seemed  a  part  of  you. 

The  little  leaf  thy  fingers  pressed, 

(The  one  we  thought  would  first  decay,) 
It  glowed  with  life,  when  all  the  rest. 

In  pallid  beauty,  pass'd  away; 
As  if  that  touch,  so  warm  and  true, 

A  vital  spirit  did  impart, 
That  kindled  every  fading  hue, 

And  gave  a  freshness  to  its  heart. 

It  sleeps  within  the  Poet's  page, 

Where  sacred  thoughts  are  all  enshrined,- 
Thoughts  that  have  lived  from  age  to  age, 

The  deathless  trophies  of  the  mind, 
Embalmed  in  such  a  dwelling  place, 

How  will  my  spirit  seek  the  spot. 
While  memory  in  vain  shall  trace 

Ail  that  thou  art,  and  I — am  not. 


I 
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THE   BATTLE    IN   THE   DISTANCE. 

« 

Her  dark  eyes  gleamed  amid  the  gloom, 

Slow  gathering  from  the  stormy  main, 
She  stood  as  one  who  fronts  her  doom, 

And  tasks  the  mystic  Fate  in  vain — 
The  while  a  steed  with  drooping  rein 

Burst  from  the  desert's  shadowy  rim, 
And  dashed  with  many  a  crimson  stain, 

Paused  by  the  portal,  black  and  grim. 

She  knew  the  steed — she  marked  the  cloud 

Which  rolled  across  the  distant  fight, 
And  strove  to  pierce  the  awful  shroud — 

But  a  strange  mist  o'erhung  her  sight, 
The  prospect  swayed  in  doubtful  light, 

Aftd  idly  tottering  to  and  fro, 
She  shivered  'neath  the  lurid  might 

Of  prescient  Thoughts  foreboding  woe. 

f  **  O !  Love !  last  eve,  your  head  was  laid. 

Couched  on  a  sod  and  tender  breast. 

And  all  the  thrilling  vows  you  made, 
And  all  T  knew,  and  all  Tguessed^ 

Of  passion  breathed,  or  unexprest 
Did  point  to  bliss  built  up  on  bliss. 

An  Adenne  of  voluptuous  rest 

New-opened  by  each  burning  kiss. 

■ 

*'  But  Fate  is  stern,  and  men  are  base, 

Wrong  creepeth  in  the  dark  to  smite — 
A  cat  iff  who  had  seen  ray  face 

Once— on  £1  Kalim's  castled  height. 
Swore  by  the  Houris'  brows  of  light 

To  bear  me  through  his  Harem  gate, 
And  yonder  strives  my  Roland's  right 

With  jealous  fraud,  and  desperate  hate. 

But  see !  the  cloud  rolls  up  apace  ! 
,  But  hark !  the  shouts  grow  wild  and  clear! 

A^udden  whirlwind !  and  the  place 

Of  strife  looms  outward  everywhere — 
And  lo !  his  white  plume  poised  in  air. 

The  victor  Roland!  a  dense  throng 
With  glittering  casque,  and  gleaming  spear, 

Shouting  an  ancient  knightly  song 

Of  triumph,  close  around  their  Lord, 

And  banners  flaunt,  and  trumpets  peal, 
And  thundering  on  the  level  sward 

Rush  the  fierce  chai^rs  clad  in  steel ; 
The  solid  feudal  bastions  reel, 

The  welkin  thrills  to  brave  alarms, 
Tumultuous  Liegemens'  fiery  zeal, 

With  clang  of  hoofs,  and  clash  of  arms. 

That  night  the  bonfires  hid  the  stars. 

The  wassail  bowl  foamed  bright  and  high, 
And  to  the  deepest  dungeon  bars. 

Rang  the  uproarious  revelry, 
And  knights  did  woo,  and  ladies  sigh, 

And  minstrels  sang,  and  jesters  laughed, 
And  gayly  sped  from  eye  to  eye. 

Love  wingid  his  fairy-feathered  shaft. 
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But  in  a  chapel  oeaf  the  sea, 

Shot  from  the  jest,  the  dance,  the  tale, 
Where  the  winds  shriek  in  ghostly  glee, 

And  shadows  throng,  and  billows  wail, 
Bowed  by  the  altar,  hushed  and  pale. 

The  Lord,  and  Lady  court  the  calm, 
'Till  the  last  echoes  rise  and  fail. 

Of  solemn  prayer,  and  saintly  psalm. 


ORIGINAX.   SONNET. 
ADDRESSED     TO    AMERICA. 

A  young  American  student  traveling  in  Italy,  made  the  acquaintance,  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a  Sardinian  gentleman — Ghibillini  Tornialli — who,  at  his  departure,  ad- 
dressed  him  with  the  following  Sonnet,  which,  in  some  degree,  embodies  what  is 
the  melancholy  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  present  day. 
The  invocation  from  Italy,  the  ancient  giant  to  the  infant  Republic  beyond  the 
seas,  to  fix  and  declare  her  boundaries — in  other  words,  to  restore  her  to  what  is 
legitimately  her  own  Empire — is  touphing  and  pathetic.  The  Poets  have  usually 
been  patriots,  and  it  is  no  small  part  of  their  claim  upon  the  aflections  of  mind, 
and  no  small  proof  of  the  sacred  character  of  their  inspiration,  that  they  have 
always  been  found  faithful  to  the  genius  loci.  We  have  made  but  a  feeble  ren- 
dering of  this  warm  apostrophe,  which,  in  its  character,  is  wholly  sensuous — 
a  gush  of  patriotism — in  a  simple  burst  of  passionate  emotion. 


SONNET. 

Salve !  o  figlia  di  Washington !  bambina 
Pur  dianzi,  ascosa  in  povera  capanna, 
Or  crescinta  gigante  e  qmai  fegina 
Del  mar,  temuta  dalla  sua  tiranna. 

Quando  io  veggo  spuntar  suila  marina 
II  vessil  tuo  che  niun  delitto  appanna, 
Fenso:  oh  tu  non  ordisti  alia  meschina 
Mia  patria  il  destin  rio  che  la  condanna. 

Tu  pellegrin  che  torni  al  santo  litto, 
Dille:  un  amico  mio  dall'  altra  sponda, 
Cui  chiesi  un  verso,  si  tenne  Tinrito : 

Oh  ben  gi'unta  I'America  al  convito 
Dei  popoli !  Oh  deh  steso  fuor  dell'onda, 
Dell  Italia  il  confin  segni  il  suo  diio! 


TRANSLATION. 

An  Inlant,  in  an  humble  cabin  rear'd. 

But  a  short  season  gone,  I  welcome  thee. 
Oh !  child  of  Washington,  queen  of  the  sea, 
A  giant  grown,  and  by  the  Tyrant  fear'd ! 
When  o'er  the  deep  thy  starry  flag  I  hail, 
Spotless,  me  seems — "  Oh  !  thou,  at  least,  I  cry. 
Wilt  not  decree  such  Fate  to  Italy, 
As  that  which  still  her  children  must  bewail!" 
And  thou,  young  Pilgrim !  to  that  sacred  land 
Fondly  returning  ,*  to  your  people  say. 
That,  bade  to  sing,  the  Bard  would  fain  obey, 
With  his— '< All  hail  America  !  thy  «tand 
Take  'mongst  the  nations! — From  thy  shores  decree, 
What  hence  should  be  the  bounds, the  realm  of  Italy! 
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THE  Urz   AND    WONDERFUL   ADVENTURES    OF   THE     LITTLE    GOLD  .DOLLAR 

THAT   WAS    ALWAYS    GIVEN. 

I  have  two  scratches  across  my  man's  cheek  tell  of  the  passions  of 

fece.    I  am  only  a  little  gold  dol-  his  younger  days, 
lar,  and  I  mean  to  write.  Well  I  'tis  a  grey  beard  world 

Now,  I  hear  some  quick-to-talk  now,  and  he  plods  on  through  his 

•little  reader  saying,  *^Gold  dollars  few  thousand  miles  of  space  in  a 

cannot  write,  can  they  mamma?"  business-like    way — like    an    old 

I  am  only  a  little  gold  dollar,  Wall  street  merchant,  half-weary 

and  where  I  learned  to  write  no-  and  never  pausing  to  look  in  at 

body  knows.     Perhaps,  if  you  are  the  shop  windows.     There  was  a 

very  little,  you  cannot  "do"  any  time  when  this  hoary  old   world 

furdier  than  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  was  rather  more  frisky,  and  had  in 

**Mamma,  that  little  gold  dollar  him  a  little  of  tlie  country  cousin, 
tells  fibs!"  One  can  seem  to  see  him  then, 

Well !  little  body,  if  you  like  refeling  through  space,  and  shout- 
nice  stories,  please  to  be  quiet,  for  ing  out  his  grand  old  planet-laugh- 
there  is  nothing  pleases  me  more  ter.  How  he  pauses  as  if  to  breathe, 
than  respect.     I  once  had  a  sad  and  like  a  starry  athlete,  tosses  high 

auarrel  with  two  vulgar  cents  about  his  mounds  of  splintered  granite!  * 
iat  very  thing.  They  showed  some         Some   few   thousand   centuries 

penny-tence   afterwards,  or  else  I  after  I  saw  the  light  of  day,  I  jplt 

t  shonld  certainly  have  told  my  big  the  life  within  me.     The  sUeams 

brother.    He  is  a  double  eagle —  were  gone — sucked  up  in  vapour 

good  to  thrash  any  seven  coppers  by  the  hot  lip  of  a  California  sun. 

that  ever  you  set  eyes  on.  The  drooping  trees  stood  sparsely^ 

As  to  little   folks   like   you,   I  scattered  on  the  plains,  and  with 

would  have  you  to  know  that  I  outstretched  arms  seemed  craving 

'   look  upon  you  Sb  a  kind  of  loose  the  alms  of  summer  rain.     In  the 

change — copper  pennies.   A  grown  bed  of  a  river,  beneath  the  shadow 

up  person  I  should  place  on  the  of  a  rocky  ledge,  still  rested  a  mere 

same  level  as  seventy-five  cents.  cupful   of  water.      It   was  slowly 

Well!  little  body — as  I  was  say-  failing.  Unseen  mouths  were  drain- 
ing when  you  put  in  your  tongue —  ing  it.  The  feeble  hand  that  held 
I  am  only  a  little  gold  dollar,  and  me  lightly  relaxed,  aVid  I  rolled 
I  mean  to  write  about  my  life. —  into  the  water.  It  was  heavenly 
How  I  came  to  be  gold  who  shall  cool.  Ife  groaned,  and  would  have 
Bay!  When  the  waves  of  seething  dragged  himself  to  the  sandy  bank, 
metal  boiled  through  the  crust  and  But  life  was  leaving  him  also;  life 
settled  solid  in  the  hard  quartz  was  floating  up  from  him  unseen, 
mck,  I  may  have  boiled  and  bub-  soon  to  leave  only  a  dry  brain,  as  of 
bled  with  the  rest.  How  we  shot,  a  shore  whence  the  tide  has  tied, 
lava-like,  through  heat  shivered  He  looked  sadly  over  all  the  plain, 
rocks!  Ah!  that  was  a  light  birth  and  saw  through  the  heat-wrinkled 
we  had — sundered  mountain  and  air  only  distant  mountain  td^s  lifted 
Wsted  rock  ranges  tell  of  it  yet;  off  and  on,  in  mottled  motion.  It 
fell  of  it  as  the  wrinkles  on  an  old  was  then  a  firm  hand  raised  him, 
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,  and  I  saw  a  tall  man,  whose  other  Ralph  pro8])[^red  in  the  gold  land, 
hand  caught  up  some  water,  and  and  soon  we  were  bound  all  togeth- 
thoughtless  of  his  own  deep  thirst,  er  for  home.  ^  was  one  of  a  mil- 
thrust  into  the  lips  of  the  dying  lionthat  came  home  in  the  Crescent 
man  those  precious  drops.  "An !  1  City — one  of  a  million  little  gold 
thank  you,"  said  my  master,  and  stars  that  kindled  bright  joy  on  a 
pointed  to  me  with  one  hand. —  thousand  hearths.  What  tales  some 
"Take  that,"  he  added,  "and  when  of  those  friends  of  nune  could  telll 
you  get  home  give  it  to  Ellen.  She  One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  five 
lives — "  He  would  have  said  more,  of  us  t!let.  I  told  them  ray  own 
but  death  alone  heard  the  last  part  adventures,  and  then  I  asked  for 
of  what  he  tried  to  say,  and  death  theirs  in  return.  "Really,"  said* 
never  told  it  one  of  them,  "I  would  go  far  to 
So  my  master  was  dead,  and  oblige  you,  but  I  have  never  recov- 
Ralph,  my  new  owner,  put  me  ered  *my  equanimity  since  that 
safely  away  in  his  breast  pocket  wretched  fellow  at  the  mint  struck 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  was  me!  I  wonder  how  I  survived  it- 
only  the  very  centre  of  a  big  lump  struck  a  gold  noble!  Struck  a  man 
of  pure  gold.  of  metal!"  "Tut!"  said  a  second 
Ralph  searched  my  old  master's  dollar;  "talk  of  degradation.  Why! 
body,  and  finding  nothing  else  of  a  young  lawyer  paid  me  down  as 
value,  he  scooped  out  a  shallow  the  half  of  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
grave,  and  after  drinking  all  that  claret  "Faugh!  itisbad  enough^" 
wasyet  left  ofthewater,went  his  way.  added  a  third,  "to  be  insulted;  but 
We  crossed  many  plains,  and  at  to  be  tortured  is  worse  still.     To 

.  last  climbed  a  great  hill.     As  we  tell  you  the  truth,  /  am  all  hollow 

pa^d  over  the  top,  a  ragged  man  in«iclo.      There,   my   dear   fellow! 

crept  up  very  close  to  a  thick  row  easy — don't  thump  so— I  shall  be 

of  underbrush,  and  leveled  a  rifle  crushed   to   death;"  apd   so    they 

at  Ralph.     Ralph  was  merrily  sing-  went   on.     For  my   part,  I    have 

^ng  "The  old  folks  at  Home,"  and  found  life  amply  pleasant    If  there 

I  felt  his  heart  throb  up  against  me  u  any  one  thing  T  hate  and  despise, 

as  he  thought  of  his  home  in   the  it  is  one  of  your  very  o!d  silver  dol- 

great  city  that  stands  between  two  lars.     Ten   to   the  pound — aristo- 

rivers,  like  the  face  of  a  feir  wo-  cratic  dollars,  with  noses  very  much 

man,  bounded  by  flowing  locks. —  rubbed  and  a  coppery  smelt.      I 

For  my  part  I  shuddered.     Crack!  don't  call  myself  over-proud,  but  to 

and  I  felt  a  sudden  shock  as  the  make  up  to  one  of  that  kind  is  what  • 

bullet  flattened  upon   me.     I  had  I  never  shall  do. 
saved  his  life.     Ralph's  rifle  was  up        Well!  we,  that  is,  I  and  tnany 

in   a  moment.     He   covered    the  other  gold  lumps,  went  all  together 

retreating  wretch.    His  hand  was  to  the  mint — didn't  they  wash  and 

on  the  trigger.     I  tried  to  speak —  search,  and  mangle  us!    I  remem- 

I  would  have  said,  "Let  him  alone,  ber  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Some 

he  is  starving."    Alas!  I  could  not  of  us  came  out  only  decrepid  after 

8peak,so  I  leaped  up  against  Ralph's  all,  and  those  they  cast  aside  to 

side,  and  so  shook  him  that — bang!  melt  up  again.     So  it  is — the  beg- 

the  bullet  missed  by  twenty  feet. —  gars  of  one  age  make  the  lords  of 

"Hum,'' said  Ralph,  "glad  he  got  the  next     Most  of  us  went  through 

off."    Next  Tie  re-loaded,  and  then  fire  and  smoke,  like  Shadrach  Me- 

teok  me  ^t,  and,  thankful,  wonder-  shach  a||^  Abednego.  Rolled,twiste<k 

ed  at  his  escape.  drawn,  quavered, beaten,  bound  and 
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branded.    One  of  Uncle Sam*8 mil-  Ralph;    and  he  saw  a  little  boy 

lioQsof  mulatto  slavei;  with  no  Mrs.  who  stood  close  by  and  watched 

Stowe  to  say  a  word  for  us.  hira.      "Here,    youngster,"     said 

Ah!  but  that  last  indignity! —  Ralph,  my  master;  "dig  up  that 

Plunk !  plunk!  1  plunkety  plunk  1 ! !  gold  dollar,  and  I  will  give  you  a 

We  were  in  a  long,  tall  metal  cav-  levy."     The  little  boy  dug.     He 

em,  and  we  fell  lower  and  lower,  fished  me  out — "  here's  your  dol- 

At last  I  saw  liffht,  and  looked  about  lar,"  said  he  to  Ralph;  "where's 

me.    !f  link  I  plunk ! — ^a   big  knee  your  levy  ?     If  I  were  you,  mister, 

bent,  and   down  came  a  ythless  Vd  keep  that  there  dollar ;  it  stud 

iron  heel  full  upon  my  face.    The  up  on    end   of  itself.     That's  the 

flails  of  that  cruel  boot  went  into  lucky   kind."      "  What  makes   it 

my  very  vitals,   as  glowing  hot,  lucky?"    said    Ralph.      "I   don't 

homing  with  anguish,  I  fell  down  know,"  says  the  boy;  "may  be  be- 

into  a  box  with  hundreds  of  ny  fel-  cause  it  kin  stand  up  for  itself." — 

lows.                        •  "You'll    be    president    yet,"  said 

Next  day  they  put  us  into  a  bag,  Ralph,  the  master.    "  Give  us  yer 

and  peeping  through  a  chink,  I  saw  levy,"  said  the  boy ;  "  there's  the  fire 

them  give  us  to  my   old   master  bell  a  ringin',  and  I  runs  with  the 

Ralph.    Away  we  went  down  to  Schuylly."     "Take  it"     "Thank 

Bank.    Just  what  I  had  a  dread  of.  yef^ — ^" 

I  had  no  desire  to  be  shut  up — not  Ralph,   the  master,  poised  me 

I.    I  wanted  to  see  the  world. —  upon  his  finger,  and  at  last  he  put 

Tbey  laid  us  out  on    the    bank  me  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.     "A 

counters,  for  ail^the  world  as  if  we  dollar  kept  is  a  dollar  saved — a  dol- 

bad  been  negro  babies  in  one  of  lar  saved  is  a  lucky  dollar.    Mr. 

Mrs.  Preacher  Stowe's  slave  mar-  Cashier,  you  need  not  count  Uiis 

•  kets.  One,  f  wo,  three,  said  the  casti-  one."     Never  was  there  a   more 
ier.    "Eh!  you  old  beast!"  cried  a  happy   dollar.     I  thanked   Ralph 
spunky  little  dollar  on  my  right  again  and  again.    I  saw,  however, 
band.    "Eh!  who  winds  you  up,  very  little  of  the   world,  because*^ 
you  old  calculating  machine!" —  Ralph  placed   me  in  one  pocket  ^ 
He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  with  his  spectacles  and  pencil,  both 

^   hear.    Four,  ^ve,  six,  seven,  says  of  whom  I  found  to  be  agreeable 

the  cashier.      "How   damp   they  and  well  bred  persons.     The  first 

ftre—^ow  they  ^rmpitate  the  mois-  had  seen  a  great  deal,  and  the  last 

ture !"    Now,  do  you  know  that  we  had  been  an  author  of  the  most 

*  were,  every  soul  of  us,  crying,  and  prolific   class.    Now   and   then   a 
the  man  never  knew  it?  stray  dollar  found  its  way  into  our 

Atlastitcametomy  turn.  "Seven  den,   and   refreshed   me  with   ac- 

tbousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-  counts  of  his  travels  in  the  outer 

six,"  counted  the  cashier.  "Hurrah  world. 

for  seventy-six  I"  says  Ralph,  who  is  Mine  has  been  but  a  quiet,  un- 
locking on.  The  cashier  threw  me  ambitious  life;  and  Timr  that  it  is, 
down  on  die  counter.  Uh  1  I  made  as  it  were,  over,  I  still  look  back 
a  great  effort,  and  rolled  ofi"' along  with  joy  and  pleasure  to  one  of  the 
the  fltor.  Over  and  over,  and  at  few  remarkable  events  of  this  short 
Isst  I  stood  edge  up  in  a  crack  be-  record  of  my  hopes  and  fears, 
tween  two  boards.  "How  trouble-  Ralph,  the  master,  had  prosper- 
some  are  these  little  gold  dollars,"  ed.  "Beneath  the  shade  m  right- 
fid  Ralph ;  and  he  begaa.  to  dig  eons  deeds,"  his  home  aroie  by  tly 
eo|(t.    "It  is  awfully  hot,"  satt.  gently  sloping  banks  of  the  great 

%    ft 
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river.  We  saw  the  big  city  only  half  an  hour"  "Do  you  meanVo 
now  and  then.  I  remember  one  tell  me  that  ybu  work  at  the  needle 
night  we  were  walking,  the  master  fifteen  hours  a  day,  in  a  hot,  dom 
Ralph  and  I,  in  a  long  street  full  room — fifleeWioursl"  "The  room 
of  tall  buildings.  It  was  deep  mid-  isn't  warm^  sir,"  said  the  girl.  My 
winter,  and  the  snow  flakes  were  master  Ralph  made  no  answer  for 
tossing  hither  and  thither,  like  a  while.  Presently  he  said,  "You 
little  birds  that  had  lost  their  way.  never  walk  out,  EUea?"  "Some- 
All  the  houses  were  shut  up,  and  times  I  do  to  take  the  work  home.** 
one  saw,  now  and  then,  a  little  "How.  often  is  that?"  "Once  a 
wayward  flutter  of  light,  leaping  week — sometimes  twice  a  week?" 
out  for  a  moment  from  some  half  "How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  th# 
shut  window,  and  then  as  quickly  green  meadows?"  "Seven  years, 
gone.  The  great  wind  moaned  like  sir."  "  Would  you  like  to  see  them, 
a  hungry  mob  of  prowling  cats. —  Ellen^"  "Yes,  indeed,  sir.  They 
Even  the  gas  lights  shivered  in  their  would  do  my  eyes  good,  I  know 
chinky  houses.  they  would."  "  Yes,"  said  the  mas- 
Now,  there  came  along  the  street  ter.  "  God  made  them  to  rest  the 
a  pale,  sickly  girl,  and  all  the  way  eyes  upon;  that's  why  you  wear  a 
she  fouglit  against  the  angry  wind,  green  shade  when  you  work,  c-hild." 
Of  a  sudden  she  tripped  and  fell.  So  they  walked  on  a  little  fur- 
"'Tis  a  cruel  night,"  said  the  mas-  ther. 

ter  Ralph,  as  he  ran  very  quickly  SaidRalph," Do  you  live  alone?" 
and  helped  her  to  rise.  "I  hope  you  "No,  sir;  mother  lives  with  me — 
are  not  hurt,"  and  so  saying  Ralph  she  is  sick."  "Does  she  work." — 
gathered  up  some  bright  clothes  "No — I  work."  "And  after  all, 
wjiich  she  carried  on  her  arm,  and  Ellen,  how  much  can  you  make?" 
gave  them  back  to  her.  Since  that  "Sometimes,  when  we  have  plenty  • 
time  in  the  bank,  I  never  felt  quite  of  work,  I  can  earn  two  dollars  a 
so  badly  before.  I'm  not  afraid  to  week."  i*  Where  do  you  live,  El- 
own  it  either.  "Oh I  I  thank  you  len?"  She  named  the  streeL  **I 
so  very  much,"  I  heard  her  say. —  will  come  and  see  your  mother," 
My  master  turned  aside  from  his  said  Ralph.  "I  can  help  you,  my 
path,  and  we  went  with  the  little  poor  child;  you  must  let  me  give 
pale  girl.  He  helped  her  over  the  you  a  little  money  to  get  wood  for 
crossings.  At  last  said  Ralph —  your  mother."  * 
"What  is  your  name?"  "Ellen,  The  girl  paused  as  if  afraid.  "It 
sir,"  she  replied.  "Ellen — Ellen,"  is  for  your  mothef  child ;  you  must ^ 
whispered  Ralph;  "where  did  I  take  it,"  continued  Ralph.  "God 
hear  that  name?  How  old  are  you,  bless  you,"  she  replied.  My  mas- 
Ellen ?"  "Sixteen,  sir."  "  What  ter  felt  in  all  his  pockets,  but  not  a 
do  you  do  for  a  living,  Ellen?" —  penny  had  he  to  give.  ** Confound 
"We  sew,  sir;  we  make  waistcoats  it!"  said  he,  "not  a  copper."  At 
for  the  tailors."  "You  are  very  last  he  laid  hold  of  me.  You  may 
pale,  Ellen;  are  you  sick?"  "No  guess  how  he  shook.  I  beard 
sir,  not  very-:— only  we  sew  all  day,  him  s&y,  "Well!  I  have  had  it  two 
and  I  cannot  get  out  to  walk  as  I  years,  and  it  was  a  part  of  that  poor 
used  to  do."  "  How  long  do  you  fellow's  gold."  Ralph  never  could 
sew?"  "We  rise  at  six,  and  sew  find  the  friends  of  my  first  master: 
until  eleven  at  night"  "But,  at  for  my  part,  I  knew  no  more  of 
(^nner,  BUen — "  "Oh  I  sir,  we  do  them  than  he  did.  Ralph  groan^ 
not  lose  much  time  at  that,  may  be  a  big  groan,  and  put  me  in^  the 
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little  thin  hand  of  tb^  poor  girl. —  me.     Ah  I  thougbt  I,  if  I  could  but 

Somehow,  he  liked  )tie.    You  may  get  to  them,  they  may  spend  me 

believe  I  loved  him.     He  was  a  and  welcome.    They  had  no  wood 

man  to  live  with,  and  grow  good,  that  night. 

Now,  I  didnH  like  the  change;  but        Long,  very  long  will  men  reraem- 

if  Vm  to  be  clipped  for  it,  1  say  he  her  that  winter.    It  was  cold,  bit< 

did  the  right  thing,     "Good  nicfht,  terly  cold.     The  good  and  the  rich 

Ellen,"  said   Ralph.     "  God   bless  did  much,  but  there  will  always  be 

you,^  she  said ;  and  then  holding  some  whom  the  kind  hand  never 

me  tightly — as  tight  as  she  ^uld-—  reaches.     Fuel  grew  scarce,  and  all 

she  ran  along  the  street,  thinking  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  in  price. 

fas  she  went,  not  of  the  snow — not  Talk  of  your  stocks  rising — of  your 

of  the  sleety  pavement — feeling  not  dividends  failing  you.     That  little 

the  sharp  wind  cracking  his  cruel  corner  of  the  Herald  which  tells  of 

whip  in  her  face — hearing  not  the  how  flour  stands — that  little  corner 

flapping   shutters— wrapt,  self-hid-  may  hold  the  announcement  of  in- 

den,  happy.  credible   wretchedness.     Coal  has 

Ah !  'tis  a  white  cottage,  near  a  risen  one  dollar  a  ton.     Walnut 

quiet  lake,  and  the  honey-suckle  is  street  will  not  feel  it.     But  there 

on  the  one  gable  and  the  five  leav-  will  be  fewer  fires  in  Baker  street, 
ed  vine  is  on  the  other,  and  they        Did  you  ever  have  your  finger 

*       nod  and  beckon   to  one   another  ends  cold  and  numb  for  a  whole  day 

^        across  the  shingled  roof.     A  gar-  at  a  time.     Poor  little  Ellen;  she, 

den  and  a  lake,  and  a  fair  summer  like  the  rest,  has'felt  this  savage 

evening,  and  a  horse  at  the  door,  winter,  and  her  mother  is  failing. 
Negroes  bidding  the  young  master        It  was  night  once  more;  still  and 

"good  bye" — a  woman  stricken  in  cold,  and  full  of  sad,  white,  chilljng^ 

I  years  and  a  little  girl.     They  see  moonlight.     The  mother  and  child 

him  winding  around  the  lake.     He  are  huddled  together,  sadly  saving 

is  gone— God  speed  him — for  the  their  human  warmth;  not  a  morsel 

gold  land.  of  bread  since  morning.     Ellen  is 

"Take  care,  young  woman,"  said  sobbing  over  her  last  broken  needle, 

a  bluff  water-man.  "^^em  streets  is  In  the  nearth  place  is  a  mean  little 

'     monstrous  slippery."  Ah!  it  was  bad  iron  grate,  containing  charcoal. — 

enough.     A  bald  garret — a  broken  Sometimes  Ellen  warms  her  fingers 

window.      Well!    a   month    went  over  it.     How  could  she  work  if 

^  away,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  she  did  not  do  so?     I  had  noticed 

^•not  spent  at  all.     When  we  got  all  day  long,  on  the  mother's  face, 

home  that  night,  we  climbed  four  a  stern,  sad  look.    Presently  I  saw 

creaking  sets  of  stairs.    **  Mother,"  her  go  to  the  fire-place,  and  draw 

.ftaid  Ellen  as  she  knocked.    ^  Yes,  the  pan   of  burning  charcoal  out 

child;"   and   the  door   opened. —  into  the  room.    Ellen  did  not  per- 

**Dear  mother,  the  man  has  not  ceive  what  she  was  doing;  she  had 

'  paid   me   to-night.     He   says  we  fallen  fast  asleep  ove^her  work. — 

must  wait;  but  I  have  money," —  When  the  old  woman  saw  this,  she 

and  she  told  all  about  how  she  hap-  drew  the  pan  out  yet  further.  Then 

pened  to  have  me.  she  lifted  her  child's  head  upon  her 

Somehow  I  fell  just  then,  and  own  knee,  and  so  sat  still  upon  a 

slipped  into  the  rush  bottom  of  a  broken  chair. 

broken  chair.  **  It  is  gone ! "  scream-        Her  gaze  jras  fixed  upoti  a  soiled 

i  the  girl.    They  searched  the  engraving  of  the  Virgjjl  ^foth^. 

hdla  floor.    They  could  not  fii^  It  had  been  left  upon  thd  wall  by  a 
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former  tenant.    Slie  seemed  to  me  cold,  calm,  piuifying  night  air. — 

to  be  smiling  kindness  on  the  poor  Ralph  was  through  the  window  in 

suffering  beings  beneath  her.      I  a  twinkling.    He  threw  open  the 

knew  that  she  was.    Beside  their  door.      Slowly  they  revived;  but 

scanty  straw  mattrass   they  sat —  Ellen  never  knew  how  near  she  had 

the  conscious  mother,  the  sleeping  been  to  death.     Of  this  the  mother 

child.    Above  them   the  window  and  Ralph  never  told  her — never 

cast  a  flood  of  silent  light,  and  I  spoke. 

could  see  in  the  distance  the  snow  In  the  confusion  of  rescue  I  was 

upon  the  roois.    The  deadly  fumes  tumbled  out  of  my  hiding  place, 

rose  slowly  up,  and  the  feeble  little  and  fell  on  the  floor.     One  whole 

candle    flame    grew    fainter    and  week  passed  away.    Ellen  and  faer# 

fainter.  mother  left  me,  and  Ralph  also  was 

As  the  gases  began  to  affect  the  gone.  One  day  the  door  opened, 
sleeping  girl,  a  smile,  as  of  an  an-  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  saw  El- 
gel's  sending,  came  and  faded  from  len  enter.  I  scarcely  knew  her  at 
her  face.  As  yet  the  mother  sat  all,  because  she  was  neatly  dressed 
erect  in  her  chair,  and  the  moon  and  so  thin,  and,  oh!  so  pale,  and 
looked  on,  and  the  Virgin  smiled,  tranquil,  and  sweet! 
Of  a  sudden,  Ellen  leaped  up  and  Suddenly  she  saw  me,  and  look- 
screamed  aloud — wildly,  wildly—  ing  more  nearly,  perceived  the 
then  she  sunk  down  upon  the  marks  upon  my  face.  Through  a 
floor.  little  hole  which  pierces  me,  she 

I  heard  a  step — a  voice  at  the  ran  a  ribbon,  and  then  she  put  me 

door.    *^ Speak!  some  one,"  it  said,  around   her  neck.     I  have   lived 

"I  smell  fire — ^gas — open  the  door."  there  ever  since. 

*No^  answer.    The  man  ran  along  Ralph  did  not  keep  the  Califor- 

the  entry — he  sprang  out  of  a  win-  nlan's  money.     He  gave  away  what 

dow  on  to  the  flat  roof,  where  clothes  he  held  as  a  trust.  He  gave  it  away ; 

are  hung  to  dry.    I  heard  the  dry  it  is  no  longer  his,  and  yet  iti^his. 

^snow  crackle  as  he  came.    A  hand  How  does  that  come  about?   There 

was  dashed  through  the  window,  is  a  riddle  for  little  folks.     And  so 

I  knew  that  hand  tne  instant  I  saw  ends  "the  gold  dollar  that  was  al- 

it.     It  was  Ralph's.     In  came  the  ways  piven^ 


DRAMATIC   FRAGMENT. 

RoiTSSO — I  do  beseech  you,  do  not  fear —  . 

Ph|Lotta —  Fear,  fear ! 

if  my  cheek  pales,  it  is  not  cowardice 
That  plays  the  T'yrant  to  the  exiled  blood ; 
If  my  frame  tretnbles,  there  are  other  moods 
Than  that  thou  speak'st  of,  to  unstring  its  firmness  ', 
Thy  presence  bring^s  no  terrors;  dost  thou  speak 
Of  fear  to  a  Greek  woman  ?" 
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TRIP   TO   CUBA. 

KO.  III. 

A   DBITX   WITHOUT  THK   WALLS. 

In  comp^pj  with  a  party  of  prising  size  and  vigor.  Alas,  for 
American  James  and  gentlemen,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ! — 
we  visited,  in  one  morning,  the  They  cannot  stand,  it  appears,  with- 
gronods  and  garden  of  Count  Pal-  out  that  carnal  help  which  they  too 
^tino,  the  Bishop's  garden,  and  the  often  affect  to  despise.  The  State 
^quiiita"  of  Count  Femandina. —  seized  the  revenues  of  the  Church — 
We  approached  the  residence  of  reserved  the  lion's  share  to  itself — 
Count  Palatino  by  a  noble  avenue  assumed  the  right  to  dispense  at 
of  palms  (pal ma  regiac)  The  ave-  pleasure  with  the  entire  ecdesias- 
nue  was  forty  feet  wide;  the  trees  tical  revenues,  leaving  but  beggarly 
were  set  twenty  feet  apart,  in  line,  salaries, it  would  seem,  to  the  Priest- 
and  rose  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  hood.  The  Bishop  shrinks  np  in 
sixty  feet,  forming  a  magnificent  the  process.  He  declines,  like  a 
vestibule,  whence,  I  conclude,  that  proud  man,  to  play  the  great  part, 
the  colonnades  leading  to  the  Egyp-  when  the  fitting  means  are  denied 
tian  temples  and  copied  by  the  him.  His  palace,  thenceforth,  be- 
Qreeks,  had  their  origin  and  types  comes  a  ruin,  and  his  cultivated 
in  these  noble  palm  trees.  .  In  this  garden  degenerates  into  a  morass, 
case,  however,  the  vestibule  lacked  This  matter,  however,  touches  not 
the  temple,  for  the  residence  of  the  the  system,  but  merely  cripples  the 
Count  did  not  front  the  colonnade,  officials.  To  the  Catholic  religion 
There  were  terraces  and  marble  it  is  perfectly  immaterial ;  and  if  I 
basins,  and  statues  and  flower  pots,  could  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
and  shrubs  of  luxuriant  tropical  slight  observation  which  I  was  en- 
growth  ;  but  I  was  in  no  humor  to  abled  to  make,  during  so  brief  a 
admire  them,  so  completely  had  visit,  I  should  say  that  it  will  exist 
these  noble  palm  trees  pre-occupied  here,  and  maintams  itself  as  author- 
my  mind,  and  appropriated  all  my  itatively  and  dogmatically  in  the 
disposable  stock  of  admiration  —  year  2000,  as  in  this  present  year 
After  rambling  about  for  an  hour  of  1857. 

Jttk  this  garden,  we  returned  to  our  On  our  way  back  to  the  city,  we 

volantes,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  stopped  to  see  the  quinta  of  Count 

Bishop's   garden.    That  had  been  Fernandina.    We  were  struck  as 

beautiful,  with  its  fish  ponds,  avia-  we  entered   the  garden   with   its 

ries,  and  other  accompaniments  of  tasteful  arrangement  and  excellent 

a  luxurious  residence,  but  was  now  order,  but  above  all,  with  the  pro- 

a  ruin !    The  dwelling  had  gone  to  fusion  of  beautiful  pains  that  clus- 

decay — the  roof  had  fallen  in — the  tered  around  us;  but  I  shall  waive 

vgrounds  were   neglected,   and   ail  all  particular  description,  and  avail 

that  indicated  its  former  grandeur  myself  of  the  account  given  by  a 

was  the  profusion   of  ornamental  literary  gentleman  of  our  party — 

trees,  still  flourishing  amidst  sur-  John  Jay  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 

Tounding  decay.  Prominent  among  phia — who  tbos  speaks  of  this  gar- 

^ese  were  the  almond  trees  and  den,  editorially,  in  the  Jqte  numb^ 

Rosters  of  bambdo  cane,  of  8Ul^  of  the  ^Horticulturist" 
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"  Count  Fernandina's  garden,  on    eight  months  confined  in  the  Mor- 
the   Cerro  road,  a  short  distance    ro." 

from  Havana,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  Content  with  sight  seeing,  for  the 
and  19  accessible  to  all  strangers,  nonce,  our  party  now  returned  to 
It  occupies  but  a  few  acres,  in  the  their  lodgings,  traversing  certain 
English  style.  The  Aruncana  Bra-  streets  outside  the  walls,  bearing 
riliensis,  is  here,  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  proofs  of  poverty  in 
striking  trees.  There  is  a  fine  col-  the  occupants  of  the  houses,  and 
lection  of  palms,  including  the  fan-  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
palm,  and  one  with  a  pond  at  least    thorities. 

six  feet  in  length.  The  india  rub-  .On  a  subsequent  day,  in  conapa- 
ber  tree  (syringa)  is  also  a  great  ny  with  eighteen  or  twenty  Ameri-t 
ornament,  and  attains  considerable  cans,  we  made  a  visit  to  the  Morro 
height.  The  oopiaba  tree  and  the  Castle.  The  jealousy  whick,  in 
mahogany  here  strike  the  eye.  The  times  past,  such  a  visit  would  have 
garden  possesses  twelve  native  and  inspired,  has  apparently  been  laid 
six  foreign  palms.  The  night  bloom-  to  rest;  for  the  names  even  of  our 
ing  Cereus  runs  riot  over  an  ira-  party  were  not  enquired  into,  neither 
mense  arbor,  and  vines  of  a  color  were  they  registered  on  the  face  of 
and  appearance  that  we  never  saw  the  permit.  It  had  simply  this 
before,  festoon  themselves  from  form — "Admit  Mr.  So  and  so  and 
every  support.  The  Mammea,  the  party."  We  drove  from  the  hotel 
Pimento,  and  the  Calabash  tree  are  to  the  "Punto,"  and  then  embark- 
astonishments  that  we  must  not  go  ed  in  row-boats,  cushioned  and 
too  far  out  of  our  way  to  describe,  awninged,  and  landed  between  the 
Amid  his  palms,  the  old  Count  has    Morro  and  Cabanas  forts.    From 

i;  built  a  most  sumptuous  cold  water  the  coral  reef,  on  which  we  stepped 
bath.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  ex-  from  the  boats,  we  ascended  by  a 
quisite  tiles,  and  the  walls  frescoed  good  paved  pathway  to  the  outer 
with  mythological  legends.  The  gate  of  the  Morro,  presented  our 
steps  to  the  water  are  of  the  finest  permit,  and  were  received  bj  a 
material ;  the  colored  glass  of  the  young  Spanish  oflSicer,  who  took 
windows  throws  a  red  tinge  upon  us  within  the  fortress,  and  led  the 
the  skin,  and  the  faultless  transpa-  way  to  the  reception  room  in  a 
rency  of  the  water  tempts  the  eye."  his/her  story. 
Such  surroundings,  my  friend  thinks.  Here,  after  a  brief  delay,  the 
might  have  tempted  Calypso  to  the  commandant,  a  fine  looking  old 
bath,  or  given  contentment  to  Ira-  oflScer,  presented  himself;  and  after  ^ 
perial  Juno!  To  resume.  "The  scanning  our  party  with  an  eye  not 
Count  Ts  a  widower,  rarely  resides  over  critical,  courteously  invited  us 
here,  and  is  possessed  of  almost  to<^e  seated.  Though  the  ladies  of 
fabulous  wealth.  His  nephew,  whp  the  party  were  numerous,  and  their 
has  been  implicated  in  some  politi-  dress  sufficiently  k  la  mode,  that 
cal  transactions,  we  afterwards  found  did  not  suggest  to  his  mind  the 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  teaching  ^mbuso^de  of  the  Trojan  horse,  and 
Spanish  to  a  small  class;  while  his  we  were  permitted,  without  further 
uncle,  or  the  government,  have  examination,  to  proceed.  He  ad- 
clutched  the  purse  strings,  and  re-  dressed  some  words  to  us  in  Span- 
fuse  him  a  dollar.  The  name  of  ish,  at  parting,  at  ^'hich:we  bowed 
this  most  gentlemanly  exile  is  Don  profoundly,  in  acknowledgmeut  Hit 
Manuel    de    Santa    Cruz,    Count    on^rd  of  our  ignorance,  and  of  our 

.  de  Femandina,  <fec.    He  was  for    misfortune  in  not'understanding  thS 
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Castilian  tongue.   We  then  return-    could  have  foreseen*  those  darker 
ed  the  fire  in  English  and  in  French,    horrors,  when  hundreds  of  despair- 
on  which  he  made  us  two  bows  in    ing  souls  sunk,  shrieking  into  th§ 
rejoinder.     He  then  turned  us  over    abjss — while  Levites,  closing  their 
to  the  young  officer,  to  continue  our    eai's  to  the  cry  of  their  mortal  dis- 
explorations  under  his  guidance,  his    tress,  passed  stealthily  "over  to  the 
linguistic  acquirements  being  ex-    other  side?"      Gallant  Herndon! 
actly  on  a  par  with  those  of  his    brave  Van   Rannsalaer!  not  such 
commander,  neither  of  them  being    was  your  devoted    self-sacrificing 
able  to  comprehend  one  word  of   course!    Your  memories  shall  be 
English.     Away  then  we  went  in    embalmed  in  ^coman's  tears — your 
charge  of  the  young  officer,  to  tra-    heroism    shall    be   the   theme   of 
verse  paths  cut  out  of  the  solid    poets'  songs — your  fame  shall  live 
rock,  and  ascend  the  bastion  which    while  honor  holds  a  place  in  manly 
overlooked  the  city,  the  harbor  and    hearts,  while  they  who  skulked  in 
(he  sea;  and  then  clambered  up  the    darkness  from  this  scene  of  human 
winding  stairs  of  the  light  house,    suffering,  shall  rot  in  infamy! 
which  still  extended  the  area  of  our        Among  those  who  accompanied 
vision.     The  ships  seemed  to  sail    us  on  our  visit  to  the  Morro,  was  a 
directly  beneath  our  feet,  and  we    fair  American  girl,  whose  blue  eyes 
could,  from    our    elevation,   look    and  rosy  cheeks  were  in  marked 
down  into  their  very  holds.     Most    contrast  with  the  paler  complexions 
of  those  iu  sight  were  Americans,    and  dark  eyes  of  this  sunny  land, 
and  as  the  steamer  George  Law    and  whose   rounded   form,  elastic 
passed  outward  from  the  port,  with    step   and  graceful    carriage   ^I'ere 
ner  passengers  from  California,  I    evidences  of  her  refined  and  gentle 
waived   my   hat  from  the  battle-    nurture.     It  was  curious  to  observe  55 
ments  of  the  Morro,  and  had  the    how   naturally   the  young  officer 
salute  returned  from  the  steamer's    placed  himself  by  her  side  while 
deck,  by  the  wai\'ingof  a  handker-    we  were  making  our  explorations; 
chief  from  the  hand  of  some  fair    and   what  intelligence  seemed  to 
lady.     Fair  she  must  have  been,    grow   up    between   them,  though 
and  patriotic  too,  for  she  answered    mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's 
the  salute  of  one  who,  though  un-    language.     It  was  the  secret  sym- 
known  to  her,  was  a  countryman,    pathy,  I  presume,  of  kindred  age. 
The  black  hat,  which  Americans    "This  way,"  he  said  to  us  by  signs; 
only  wear  by  day  at  the  Havana,    "there  is  a  remarkable  echo,  have 
was  evidence  conclusive  of  his  na-    the  goodness  to  repeat  some  word." 
•  tionality.      Ill-fated   ship!      Who    I  whispered  the  young  lady,  and  in 
that  then  beheld   her  dressed  in    a  second  afterwards,  the  war  cry  of 
holiday  attire,  careering  gaily  over    Spain  —  "St.  Jago!" — articulated 
the  placid  waves,  could  have  antici-    by  her  fresh  lips,  came  echoed  back 
pated  the  horrible  calamity  which,    to  us  from  the  surrounding  battle- 
under  her  changed  name  of  "Cew-    ments.     It  was  a  red-hot  shot  flung 
tral  America,^  was  soon  to  over-    into  the   magazine!     A  flush   of 
whelm  her?    Who  could  have  fore-    gratification  lit  up  the  pale  face  of 
seen  the  strewing  of  her  millions  of   our  delighted  conductor,  and  when, 
treasure  among  "the  dark,  unfath-    our"  visit  over,  he  bowed  us  out  at 
omed   caves  of  ocean;"  treasures,    the  outer  gate,  which  was  the  limit 
each  several  ounce  of  which  was    of  his  coraro.and,  it  was  plain  to  me 
purchased  at  the  price  of  toil,  per-   that  he  was  suffering  under  the  em- 
iiaps  of  blood  and  crime?  or  who  barrassment  of  a  divided  allegiance. 
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This  day,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  inark>  into  the  very  enclosures  that  sur- 
ed  with  a  white  stone;  and  the  rounded  their  cabins.  Then  for  the 
^ell-remembered  form  of  her  who  first  time,  when  he  had  driven  us 
then  walked  by  his  side,  has  often^  into  a  complete  cul  de  sac,  he  seem- 
I  doubt  not,  risen  to  him  in  vision  ed  aware  that  he  had  lost  the  road, 
as  he  held  his  solitary  nifi^ht  watch,  We  had  to  back  out  accordingly, 
and  gazed  wistfully  over  the  blue  aud  pick  our  way  to  Fort  Principe 
waters,  towards  her  distant  home  (all  the  while  in  view)  over  cross- 
in  the  land  of  the  Paimettoes.  roads  covered  with  loose  stones,  or 

Directly  behind  the  Morro,  and  worn  into  unsightly  gullies,  until, 

supporting  it,  is  the  larger  work  of  after  a  severe  trial  of  our  patience, 

the  Cabinas.   The  formidable  Mor-  we  found  ourselves  at  last  at  the 

ro  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  but  an  foot  of  the  eminence.   This  gained, 

out-work.    But  it  is  not  our  pur-  we  no  longer  rememberod  our  toil, 

pose  to  speak  of  the  armaments,  The  view  is  decidedly  fine.     The 

or  discuss  the  military  strength  of  ocean  to  your  left,  before  ^ou  tlft 

these  renowned  fortresses.     Across  castles,  the  city,  the  hills  enclosing 

the  isthmus  which  separates  these,  it,  the  gardens  spread  out  at  your 

is  a  path  leading  down  to  the  north  feet,  while  the  flags  of  the  shipping 

eastern  beach,  which  parties  usually  in  the  port  seem  to  waive  over  the 

visit  to  gather  shells  and  fragments  house  tops;  for  at  this  point  every 

of  coral  which  are  beaten  up  by  the  trace  of  water  in  the  bay  is  effec- 

sea»  Neither  this  beach  nor  the  Ca-  tually  shut  out  from  the  eye  of  the 

b4nas  did  we  visit,  for  we  were  fa-  spectator.      Descending  from  the 

tigued  by  the  exercise  we  bad  al-  height,  we  approached  the  city  by 

ready  taken,  and  the  sun,  though  it  the  road  leading  by  the  Captnin- 

was  but  the  middle  of  March,  was  GeneraPs  garden.  This  is  tastefully 

peering  down  on  us  with  intense  laid  out  with  flower-beds  interspers- 

power;   the  heat  of  his   rays   to  ed  among  the  shrubbery,  the  whole 

which  we  were  exposed  during  our  overtopped  by  the  graceful  palnu 

excursion,  may  well  be  understood  But  the  windows   of  his  summer 

when  we  add  that  the  thermometer  house  open  directly  on  the  grounds 

then  stood  at  86°  in  the  shade.  of  the  patriot  Pinto — ^garotted  by 

The  afternoon  is,  in  this  climate,  him.  The  house  is  still  occupied 
without  doubt,  the  pleasantest  time  by  his  widow.  The  juxtaposition 
for  a  drive,  and  we  devoted  one  to  seems  unfortunate,  and  one  would 
a  visit  to  Fort  Principe,  which,  oc-  think  must  be  mutually  distressing, 
cupying  the  crest  of  a  hill,  was  re-  Were  I  writing  a  romance  I  might 
commended  to  us  for  the  fine  view  paint  to  you  the  undying  regrets  of . 
it  commanded.  We  started  betimes,  the  military  chief,  who  had  con- 
and  followed  for  some  distance  the  signed  to  an  untimely  fate  this  prom- 
same  road  which  we  had  taken  on  i n en t citizen — his  former  friend  and 
our  visit  to  the  Cemetario.  Then  the  companion  of  his  social  hours, 
our  calasero,  who  in  this  region  is  I  might  speak  of  the  pangs  of  re- 
thevery  embodiment  and  perfection  moi*se  which  tortured  his  heart, 
of  negro  stolidity,  and  who  had  as-  when  he  looked  from  his  garden  of 
sured  us  that  he  knew  the  road,  delights  upon  the  mansion  over  the 
drove  us  by  some  unfinished  forti-  way,  tenanted  by  her  who,  by  his 
fications,  then  by  the  quarries  that  act  was  made  a  widow!  while,  in 
furnislied  the  stone,  then  by  some  reality,  he  may  feel  no  such  pangs, 
fishermen's  cottages,  (the  road  nar-  and  may  look  upon  it  without  emo- 
Towing  ^1  the  while,)  and  at  last  tion,  absolutely  without  regret! — 
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Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  extent  'der,^  he^ might  say,  **Iiow  the  good 
to  which  self-delusion,  born  of  in-  lady  employs  herself  now  that  old 
ordinate  self-esteem,  may  blind  a  Pinto  has  gone  to  his  account?  || 
man  to  the  true  character  of  hia  .devotion  probably — that  is  always 
actions?  or  who  anticipate  the  rea-  the  resource.  Ah !  but  I  had  al- 
soning  by  which  he  9) ay  satisfy  most  forgotten  the  old  rascal  had 
himself  of  thjC  innocence,  of  the  actually  plotted  to  cut  my  throat, 
meritoriousness  even  of  an  act,  at  when  I  anticipated  his  intended  j 
"which  other  men  shudder?  "If  he  kindness  by  an  hour  or  so."  And 
was  my  friend,"  be  might  say,  "it  then,  giving  another  puff  to  his 
was  A«  who  violated  friendship  by  cigar  and  pressing  the  train  of 
a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  first  thought  suggested  by  the  retrospect, 
purpose  was  to  destroy  me!  He  ^That  should  have  given  me  secure 
nas  been  caught  in  his  own  springe,  possession  of  my  post!  Is  Lopez 
€i  voila  tout:  Besides,  it  is  not  I,  forgotten?  He  was  my  ancient  com- 
Ooncl^a,  who  has  condemned  him  rade  and  commander  I  Was  not  that 
.to  a  cruel  death;  but  a  military  sacrifice  enough?  And  now — Pinto 
*  commission,  ^'hose  decrees  I  did  has  gone!  Should  not  all  this  se- 
but  execute,  as  my  duty  and  my  cure  me  against  the  intrigues  of  Pa- 
oath  of  office  enjoin.  And  after  zuela  and  Lerxundi?  Ha!  more 
all  he  was  a  jionspirator  and  a  money  for  Spain!"  and  he  s^w  in 
traitor!"  So  that  instead  of  being  his  mind's  eye,  the  Slavers  landing 
haunted  by  remorse,  as  persons  giv-  stealthily  their  cargoes  on  the  un- 
en  to  sentimentality  may  suppose,  guarded  shores;  and  touched, in  fan- 
he  may,  with  the  pressure  of  mo-  cy,  the  all-persuasive  onrian  which 
inentous  affairs  on  his  mind,  have  were  to  glide,  undetected,  into  his 
almost  forgotten  his  part  in  the  own  coffers,  while  his  mala-droitsub-^^ 
transaction;  and  as  he  dreamily  ordinates,  who  should  be  taken  in 
puffed  his  scented  cigar,  and  his  the  act  of  complicity,  should  become 
eye  chanced  to  rest  on  the  desolate  the  victims  of  the  \noIated  laws,  and 
mansion  of  his  vis  a  visy  "I  won-  the  insolent  supervision  of  England. 
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Faith!  a  pretty  picture! 
Now  were  I  what  fools  call,  poetical, 
Fd  worship  her  whilst  she  adores  the  Saint, 
A  fairer  Saint  herself,  and  nearer  far 
To  the  true  standard  of  Divinity, 
Than  yonder  painted  Image ;  there's  the  curye, 
The  old  Greek  curve  in  the  voluptuous  swell 
Of  those  full  lips ;  the  passion  in  her  eyes 
Is  shadowed  off  to  melancholy  meaning, 
Only  to  waken  to  meridian  life, 
When  a  like  passion  touches  it  to  flame. 
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NO.  II. 
THE  DKAMATIC  POEMS  OF   WM.  GILMORE  SIMMS.* 

To  invest   the  scenes  and  per-  and  the  great  events  that  the  Cen- 

sonages    of  every-day    life,   those  turies  have  crystalized,  as  it  were, 

scenes  with  wMch  from  childhood  into  what  we  loosely  term  the  facts 

we  have  been  familiar^  those  per-  of  history.     Doubtless  many  a  fa- 

sonages  whom  we  continually  meet  vorite  of  Romance,  many  a  gallant 

in  the  market  place,  and   at  tiie  knight  whose  name  is  now  (lie  sy- 

corners  of  the   streets,   with   any  nonim  of  every  manly  virtue,  would, 

high  artistic  interest,  is,  as  a  mo-  jf  the  truth  were  known,  turn  out  a 

ment's  reflection  will  convince  us,  a  reckless,  cruel,  uncompromising  and 

task  most  difficult  of  accomplish-  blood  thirsty  marauder,  while  the 

ment.    Although  man  is  essentially  lady   of  his   heaii  would    present 

the  same  in  all  climes,  and  ages,  and  herself  to  our  horrified  eyes,  in  the 

\     the   heart   of  the  true  gentleman  aspect  of  a  virago — strong  limbed, 

under    a    modern    silk   waistcoat,  shrill  voiced,  and  even  (who  knows?) 

beats  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  with  bright  red  hair,  and  a  tenden- 

under   the   mailed   breast-plate  of  cy  to  squint!     Still,  Time,  the  great 

J  the  Crusader,  yet  we  are  apt  to  alchemist,  will  convert  the  dross  of 
look  upon  the  latter  as  a  more  pic-  the  earth  into  gold,  and  the  pro- 
turesque,  if  not  a  more  interesting  ducts  of  her  miracle  we  persist  in 
object.  Distance  of  time,  as  of  holding  as  good  current  coin  from 
space,  lends  a  ready  enchantment  the  beginning.  Now,  this  princi- 
to  our  view.  Thus,  Romance  dwells  pie,  through  the  operation  of  which 
mostly  in  the  Past.  She  seeks  her  the  things  of  the  past  are  surround- 
habitation  by  the  side  of  rivers  5d  by  a  factitious,  but  pleasing  Ins- 
classic  in  song  and  story,  or  on  tre,  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
the  brows  of  immemorial  moun-  artist,  with  whatever  materials  and 
tains,  hoary  with  the  broken  col-  in  whatever  domain  of  art  he 
umns  End  friezes  of  a  dead  civil-  may  labour.  It  supplies  the  ne- 
ization.  There  is  about  the  Pres-  cessary  atmosphere  of  illusion,  and 
ent  a  glare,  a  common-placeness  we  lend  ourselves  willingly  and  half- 
which  offends  our  sensibilities. —  believing,  to  the  delightful  fraud 
Heroes,  around  whose  forms  the  through  which  our  taste  is  grati- 
mist  of  antiquity  has  gathered,  fied,  or  our,  imaginations,  before 
"fair  women"  looking  down  upon  vague  and  unsatisfying,  are  chang- 
us  through  the  halo  of  remote  ed  into  concrete  and  vital  realiza- 
years,  have  acquired  a  charm  which,  tions.  As  the  artist  approatrhes 
perhaps,  intrinsically  was  not  theirs,  contemporary  things  and  persons, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  great  Peoples,  he  feels  his  wand  of  enchantment 

•  Norman  Maurice — A  Trnffedy. 
Atalantis — A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 
Bertram — An  Italian  Sketch. 
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grow  feeble.  Just  as  the  knight  id  proportion,  a  width  of  canvass  and 
tJie  Fairy-Tale,  who  was  invincible  depth  of  distance  characterizing 
withiD  the  bounds  of  a  certain  dis-  the  efforts  of  high  art  in  tragedy, 
trict,  presided  over  by  his  supemat-  which  would  lose  half  their  effects, 
ural  genius,  but  whose  glamour  de-  were  we  permitted  to  come  in  ao- 
serled  him  the  moment  he  passed  tual  contact  with  the  figures.  Who 
into  the  common  world  beyond,  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
80  the  romancist,  with  his  large  ma-  painting)  would  dream  of  hanging 
chinery  and  his  domain  bounded  up  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  or 
only  by  the  possible,  cannot  step  Haydon's  Dentatus,  in  a  parlor? 
into  the  Exchange,  the  Forum,  or  The  opinion  embodied  in  the  fore- 
the  Boulevard,  without  surrender-  going  argument,  we  have,  however, 
ing  his  mission  and  losing  "forever  — as  the  reader  will  observe  in  the 
his  enchantment  Of  course,  wit^  course  of  this  article — seen  reason, 
the  mere  novelist  the  case  is  differ-  in  some  degree,  to  modify, 
ent  His  success  depends  upon  the  Still,  we  hold  that  no  attempt 
accuracy  with  which  he  paints  the  can  he  more  difficult  than  the  at- 
Actual,  and  of  that  we  are  enabled  tempt  to  elevate  the  ordinary  pha* 
to  judge  in  proportion  to  our  fa-  ses  of  political  and  social  life,  in 
miliarity  with. the  characters  and  our  times,  to  the  grave  dignity  of 
the  time  he  introduces.  Thus  also  tragedy.  The  age  is  a  great,  a 
<X)medy,  and  we  think  satire,  (which  glorious,  an  unparalleled  age,  say 
is  somewhat  akin  to  comedj,)  are  its  orators  and  spokesmen.  Agreed! 
best  employed  upon  contemporary  but  it  is  great  in  those  very  ele- 
topics.  But  the  tragic  drama,  that  ments  which  are  hostile  to  the  im- 
wEich  includes  all  forms  of  art  in  agination  and  the  products  of  the 
fiction,  and  which  yet  towers  above  imagination.  Its  spirit  is  material 
them  all,  approaching  the  univer-  and  earthly;  its  triumphs  are  those 
sal  in  comprehensiveness,  and  deal-  of  the  laboratory  or  the  workshop, 
ing  with  grand  passions  upon  the  In  its  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  na- 
amplest  stage,  partakes  of  so  ture,  reverence  for  the  "Universal 
many  of  the  best  traits  of  the  ro-  Mother"  has  passed — like  the  dei- 
mance  proper,  that  we  marvel  the  ^  ties  which  were  objects  of  its  wor- 
connection  between  the  two  has  ship — into  mythical  remembrance, 
not  been  more  generally  noted. —  That  individual  virtue  as  lofty,  and 
The  noblest  tragedies  and  the  most  heroism  as  self-denying  as  of  old, 
SQccessful  romaunts,  for  example,  exist  now  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
employ,  although  in  vastly  different  childish  to  deny;  and  that,  on  the 
proportions,  the  element  of  the  su-  other  hand,  there  may  be  found 
pematnral.  Merlin  is  the  central  types  of  vice  quite  as  subtle  as  that 
figure  in  "King  Arthur,"  and  the  of  lago,  or  colossal  as  that  of  Mao- 
action  in  "Macbeth,"  (a  drama  beth,  must  at  once  be  conceded. — 
strictly  Greek  in  spirit^  turns  upon  But  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot 
a  vast  under  current  of  the  purest  be  made  to  work  in  the  same  old 
magic  To  impart  to  this  the  picturesque  ways.  A  great  and 
proper  vraisemblance^  the  illusions  good  genius  either  sits  quietly  at 
of  remoteness  in  time  become,  as  home,  and  is  heard  of  only  through 
before  observed,  essential.  his  books,  or  he  plunges  into  poll- 
But  whether  magic  be  used  as  tics,  and  after  life-long  labor  and 
aa  agency  or  not,  we  hold  that  intense  endurance,  is  snubbed  by 
there  is  a  largeness  of  view  and  the  powers  that  be,  and  even — 
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such  monstrous  ingratitude  is  on  slavery!"  and  as  for  the  Western 
record — denied  a  monument  by  the  type,  it  is  noted  rather  for  physical 
very  State  he  has  saved,  after  his  hardihood  and  energy,  and  the  va- 
mortal  toils  have' ended.     And  as  rious  virtues  of  the  pioneer,  than 
for  your  colossal  rogue,  it  must  be  for  any  distinctive  intellectuality, 
confessed  that  he  would  probably        Yet  despite  the  almost  desperate 
seek  a  field  of  operations  in  Wall  nature  of  the  undertaking,  we  have 
street,  or  on  the  Bourse,  employing  one  vigorous  example  in  our  litera- 
that  genius  which  the  Lord  or  the  ture  of  an  effort  to  mould  the  un- 
Devil  has  given  him,  not  in   so-  maleable    material    to   which  we 
cial  intrigues,  however  entertaining,  have    referred,  into    an    original 
but  mammoth  public  frauds  not   at  American    tragedy.      We   unhesi- 
all  manageable  for  stage  eftect.  tatingly  say  that  Mr.  Simras*  "Not- 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  ob-  ipan  Maurice"  is  one  of  the  boldest 
jection  to  the  use  of  contempora-  literary  ventures  on  record.    We 
neous  materiel  in  tragedy,  it  ap-  propose    briefly   to    examine  this 
plies  with  added  force  to  the  pecu-  drama-^to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
liar  developments  of  American  civ-  map   of  its   plot,   with   a  general 
ilization.     The  ideal  pictures  of  a  analysis  of  the  dramatis  persona^ 
**  Western  Paradise,"  in  which  some  illustrated   by   numerous  extracts, 
of  our  earlier  writers  and  speakers  from  which   we  may  draw  a  just 
fondly  indulged,  a  sphere  of  social,  conclusion  as  to  the  artistic  success 
moral  and  governmental  perfection,  of  the  work, 
hereafter  to  be  realized  on  this  con-        Norman  Maurice,  the  hero,  is  an 
tinent,  promises  to  be  as  Utopian  as  example  of  the  strong,   fiery,  un- 
the  most  spiteful  monarchist  could  tameable  energy  of  American  youth, 
desire.     Our  mongrel,  heterogene-  He  may  be  supposed  to  typify  the 
ous  population,  scattered  over  vast  noblest  manly  virtues  of  his  land — 
sections  of  country,  different  in  race  its  free,  brave  genius — its  resolute 
and  often  hostile  in  interests,  pre-  and  haughty  will — its  contempt  for 
sents  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  em-  effeminate     conventionalities  —  its 
bodying  a  conception  or  creating  a  clear,  moral  insight,  and  its  rugged 
.character  which  may  be  considered  independence  of  soul.     He  is  repre- 
unique   and   national.      To  write,  sented  as  a  young  Philadelphia  law- 
therefore,  an  Amencan  drama — a  yer,  poor  in  all  but  intellect,  honour 
drama  that  shall  be  true  to  what  is  and  iron  consistency  of  purpose. — 
vaguely  called  the  American  "idea,"  Early  in  his  career  he  forms  a  pas- 
is,  we  take  it,  among  the  impracti-  sion  for  Clarice  Delancy,  a  woman 
cabilities   of    art.      What   is    the  in  every  respect  worthy  the  affec- 
American    "idea?"  —  Republican-  tion  of  such  a  man.     But  Clarice 
ism? — and  if  Republicanism,  is  it  is  not  only  poor,  but  a  dependent 
black  or  blue?  Is  it  Slavery?  Two-  She  is  the  ward   of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
thirds  of  the  country  would  scout  Jervas,  a  wealthy  widow,  who  keeps 
at  that.     Then,  when  we  come  to  a  grand  establishment  in  Walnut 
characterization,   a   new   difficulty  street,  and  whose  matrimonial  views 
meets  us.     If  the  Hero  be  painted  for  her  niece  are  solely  and  sordidly 
according  to  New  England  models,  material.     She  favors  the  addresses 
the  author  will  be  accused  of  pam-  of  a  certain  prosperous  rogue,  Rob- 
pering  a  local  prejudice;  if  accord-  ert  Warren,  (also  a  lawyer,)    and 
ing  to  Southern  types  of  manhood,  although  his  kinsman,  bitterly  ho»- 
and  morale,  a  thousand  pre^es  will  tile  to  Norman  Maurice.  This  man 
cry  out  "shame  upon  the  abettor  of  is  the  villain  of  the  play.    Finding 
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fhat  Clarice  loves  his  rival,  (indeed,  sions  of  her  anger  to  the  utmost 

the  lady  is  roade  to  refuse  Warren  extremes  of  insolence  and  brutality. 

inthecoui'seofthevery  lii'st  act,)he  But  Maurice   does  not  delay  the 

immediately  enters  upon  a  plot  for  execution  of  his  purpose.     He  re- 

the  total  destruction  of  the  more  moves,  with  his  wife,  fo  Missouri, 

fortunate  suitor.     Chance,  and  the  where,  in  a  short  period,  he  secures 

imprudence  of  his  kinsman,  unite  a  large  practice  and  a  biilliantrepu- 

to   further  his  design.      While  a  tation.     Ilis  career  is  not,  however, 

mere  boy,  and  with  no  dream  of  altogether  smooth  sailing  in  quiet 

hann,  Maurice,  at  Warren's  insti-  waters.     On   the  contrary,  he  en- 

gation,   had,   "in   vain   display  of  counters  a  formidable  foe  in   the 

penmanship,"  signed  a  paper  which  shape  of  a  Col.  Blasinghame,  one 

gave   the   other    power    over   his  of  those  notorious  bullies,  for  the 

"purse,  his  fortunes,  and  even  his  rearing  of  whom  our  Western  coun- 

honour."     The  document  is  a  po-  try  is  somewhat  distinguished.  Bla- 

tent  ally  in  the  hands  of  the  un-  singhame  has  acquired  an  extensive 

scrupulous  conspirator.    Tohissur-  property  by  fraud.     He  maintains 

prise,  however,  Norman  offers  sud-  nis  possessions  by  the  strong  hand.- 

(ienly  to  pay  the  debt  which  he  had  Everybody  fears  him,  and  not  with- 

been  treacherously  induced  to  con-  out  reason,  for  we  are  told  that  he 

tract,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  several  has  "fought  some  thirty  duels  in  his 

legal  cases  fortunately  decided  in  time, 

his  favour.     The  enemy  is  baffled,  «,.       ,    -    .  v  ^    , 

1    ^         ,      -  "1      TT      u  Winged  mnetefni  combatants,  and  slew 

but  only  for  a  moment.     He  has  {he  rest." 

b  his  employ  a  clerk,  wholly  the 

creature  of  his  will,  who,  being  Maurice  provokes  the  resentment  of 
an  accomplished  draughtsman,  exe-  ^^'^  }^^\  i"  h\xm?^n  form,  by  ac-  * 
cutes  a  copy  of  the  unlucky  papers,  ceptmg  the  case  of  a  widow  Press- 
perfect  fac-similes  of  the  original.  ^«y»  whose  estate,  by  some  villain- 
These  are  given  to  Maurice,  who  ^"^  collusion  of  the  law  with  the 
destroys  them.  Thenceforth  he  oppressor,  has  been  usurped  by  Col. 
fancies  himself  freed  from  the  de-  Blasmghame.  We  need  not  go  into 
tested  obligation.  sp«<^^»'  ^«^^^-  ^^  ^^  only  necessary^ 
Meanwhile,  comprehending  his  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  action  is  perfectly 
cousin's  villainy,  and  how  nearly  it  fuccessful.  The  tyrant  is  exposed 
had  proved  his  ruin,  Maurice  re-  !"  open  court  and  ousted  from  his 
proaches  him  with  a  passionate  i "-gotten  wealth  by  the  mstant  and 
fury  of  invective,  which  adds  fuel  unanimous  decision  of  the  jury,  who 
to  the  flame  of  Warr.^.n's  hatred,  a**®  ""^^^J  Q^&vr\%A  away  by  the  logic 
Soon,  it  18  still  further  intensified  and  eloquence  of  the  pleader.  Mad- 
by  the  discovery  that  his  rival  has  ^'^"^^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Blasinghame 
secretly  married  Clarice,  and  is  attacks  Maurice  m  the  street,  but  is 
about  to^reraove  from  Philadelphia  worsted,  and  actually  trampled  in 
to  a  broader  and  more  promising  the  dust  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
fiehl  of  enterprise  in  the  West.—  ^^*®  ^^^  ^"^  the  qonsternation  of 
These  private  nuptials  are  justified  ^^'®  satellites.  The  contest  does 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader,  not  end  thus.  It  is  simply  adjourn- 
by  the  coarse  cruelty  of  Mrs.  Jer-  ®^'  ^^  »  '"^^^  convenient  place, 
▼as,  who,  upon  her  niece's  refusal  *»  a  patch  of  open  lawn, 

to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Robert  Level,  and  smooth,  and  grassy,  a  fit  spot 

Warren,  taunU  her  with  her  depen-  ^°'  °"«  ^"^  ^^^  or-sleep  on." 

dent  condition,  carrying  the  expres-  Maurice,  the  challengee,  chooses  the 
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small  sword,  diaanns  his  antagonist, 
and  to  the  intense  disappointment 
of  the  reader,  good  nature<ily  spares 
his  life.  It  is  some  comfort,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  mortified  to  the 
soul  by  his  double  and  ignominious 
defeat,  the  ruined  wretch  ''withers 
up  in  a  night,"  and  leaves  the  stage 
in  a  condition  of  drivelling  imbe- 
cility. Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  punishment  like  this — 
the  annihilation  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  man — is  a  thousand 
times  more  terrible  than  if  the  baf- 
fled duellist  had  been  "spitted  like 
a  lark,"  on  his  enemy's  rapier. — 
Previous  to  the  decisive  conflict, 
X)ur  hero  had  been  nominated  by 
his  friends  as  "Senator  for  the  next 
term  in  Congress,  from  Missouri." 
We  will  leave  the  canvass  for  a 
time  to  glance  at  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  tliat  dur- 
ing all  this  period  Kobert  Warren 
has  been  idle.  Far  from  it  He 
discovers  the  abode  of  Maurice, 
and  pertinacious  in  his  hatred  of 
the  husband,  as  in  his  love— or 
rather  his  sensual  passion— for  the 
wife,  he  seeks  him  out  in  disguise, 
determined  to  watch  his  upward 
progress,  and  blast  him  in  the  very 
hour  of  victory.  The  fatal  docu- 
ments are  still  in  his  possession, 
and  by  producing  them  at  the 
proper  moment,  he  hopes  with 
one  sudden  blow  to  disgrace  his 
rival,  and  humble  Clarice  to  his 
base  purpose. 

Warren's  operations  begin  un- 
fortunately. Confident  that  his 
disguise  cannot  be  penetrated,  he 
visits  the  cottage  of  Maurice,  who 
upsets  his  calculations  by  very  soon 
detecting  his  old  foe,  and — after  a 
brief  debate  as  to  whether  he  should 
slay  the  scoundrel,  or  not — throwing 
bim  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
window.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, Warren  still  plods  on  towards 


his  revenge.  He  seeks  out  the  op- 
posing candidate,  and  it  is  arranged 
between  them  that  when  the  can- 
vass is  drawing  to  a  close,  just  after 
Maurice's  final  speech  to  the  elec- 
tors— the  eftect  of  whi«:h  they  an- 
ticipate and  dread — Warren  shall 
(through  his  servile  agent)  accuse 
him  of  forgery,  prove  it  by  the  pro- 
duction of  his  papers,  and  as  Mau- 
rice 

"  Puts  foot  upon  the  topmost  round  of 

the  ladder, 
Shall  cut  away  the  lofty  props  that  raise 

him, 
And  let  bim  down  to  scorn  and  infamy.'* 

Such  is  the  ingenious  device  by 
which  he  would  ensnare  the  huB* 
band.  But  he  contemplates  a 
darker  destruction  for  the  poor 
wife.  Seeking  her  dwelling  while 
Maurice  is  absent,  he  shows  her  the 
papers  jealously  preserved,  coolly 
dissects  his  plot,  and  declares, 


t( 


Another  day  makes  Maurice  Senator, 
But  that  I  step  between,  and  show  these 

papers, 
And  then  the  thousand  voices  in  his 

honour 
Pursue  him  with  their  hiss ! 

Clarice.  Hellish  malice ! 

Oh !  if  there  be  a  human  nature  in  thee, 
Forbear  this  vengeance. 

'Warren.    If  it  pleases  thee. 

Ci^RiCE.    How  if  it  pleases  mel 

Warren.  See  you  not  yet? 

The  alternative  is  yours  to  let  him  per- 
ish, 
Or  win  the  eminence  which  still  he  seeks. 

Clarice.    Tell  me ! 

Warren.    Be  mine ! 

Clarice,     {recoiling)  Thine ! 

Warren.  Ay!  for  nothing  less 

Than  the  sweet  honey  dew  that  lines 

thy  lips, 
The  heaven  that  heaves  in  thy  embrac- 
ing bosom, 
Will  I  forego  this  vengeance. 

Clarice.  God  have  mercy ! 

Yet  no,  I'll  not  believe  this  cruel  story  j 
Thou  hast  no  papers,  I  must  see— 

Warren.  Thou  shalt ! 

Meet  me,   Clarice,  at  sunset,  in  yoo 
thicket. 

Clarice.    I  dare  not.  In  yon  thicket — 

Warren.  Dare  you  then 

Behold  your  husband  perish  ? 

Clarice.  You  out  mock ! 

Wabrbn.  Wilt  have  me  swear? 
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Clasice.    "What  oath  would  bind  a 
wretch 
So  profli^te  in  sin  ?    I  will  not  come ! 
My  husband^s  honour  still  defies  your 

arts, 
As  mine  defies  your  passion — 
Warrbn.    You  have  doomed  him. 
Clarice.    Oh !  say  not  so  !  you  would 

not  have  me  madden? 
Warrbn.    I  swear  it,  what  I  tell  you 
is  the  truth. — 
I  have  these  papers,  own  this  fearful 

power 
Upon  his  fame,  and  fortune,  and  will  use 
it — 
Clarice.     (LooJHng  vacantly.)  And — 

if  I  come ! 
Warren.    And  yield  you  to  my  pas- 
sion, 
Tbe  papers  with  the  fatal  evidence 
Shall  all  be  yours. 
Clarice.    (Aside.)     Be  resolute  my 
soul! 
Heaven  help  me  in  this  strait,  and  give 

me  courage ! 
{Aloud^)  Bring  you  the  papers  Robert 
Warren  j  and — 
Warren.    {Eagerly.)    You'll  come? 
Clarice.    If    I    have    strength   and 
courage  I  wiU  come. 

\Exii  Clarice  slotely.'] 
Warren.    Then  mine's  a  double  tri- 
umph!    Fool!  these  papers 
Shall  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  win  the 

treasure, 
And  yet  confound  the  keeper  when  he 
wakes."— [J?«it.] 

The  concluding  lines  unfold  the 
completeness  of  the  Satanic  strata- 
gem. But  Warren  is  caught  at 
last  in  \\U  own  toils.  We  will  give 
the  Second  Scene  of  Act  F.  entire : 

SCENE  II. 

T%£  entrance  of  a  thiei:  wood  near  the 
dwelling  of  Norman  Maurice — Sun- 
set— RoSert  Warren  discovered. 

Warrbn.    The  sun  is  at  its  set,  and 
yet  she  comes  not: 
Can  she  have  faltered — ^what  doth  she 

suspect, — 
What  fear!      It  sinks,  and   hark — her 

footstep. 
Now  comes  our  triumph — now ! 

[Retires  into  the  wood.'\ 

Enter  Clarice 
Clarice.  Oh,  if  I  err, 

I  that  am  feeble,  and  though  feeble,  lov- 

ing,— 
Devoted,  where  the  sacrifice  is  need- 
ful- 
Willing  to  die  for  him  whose  dear  devo- 
tion. 


Hath  made  it  my  religion  still  to  love 
him — 

Oh,  God  have  mercy  on  the  hapless  er- 
ror, 

That  grows  from  love's  necessities 
alone ! 

If  in  my  death  his  triumph  may  be  cer- 
tain, 

My  breast  is  ready  for  the  knife.  I  need 

No  prayer,  no  prompting  to  the  sacrifice. 

That  saves  him  from  the  wreck  of  all 
his  hopes, 

And  honour  with  them.  Let  me  now 
not  falter ! 

Forgive  me,  Heaven,  in  pity  to  the 
weakness 

That  knows  not  how  to  'scape.  If  it  be 
crime, — 

The  deed,  which  I  have  brooded  o'er, 
until 

My  shuddering  fancy  almost  deems  it 
done — 

By  which  f  do  avoid  the  loathlier  crime. 

Let  not  the  guilt  lie  heavy  on  my  soul, " 

As  solemnly  I  do  profess  myself. 

Most  free  from  evil  purpose,  and  most 
hating 

That  which  meseems  the  dread  neces- 
sity 

That  shadows  all  my  fortune !  God  have 

pity, 

And  show  the  way  that  still  unseen  be- 
fore me. 
Lies  open  for  my  rescue !    Ha,  'tis  he ! 

Warrrn.      {R&-enters.)        Methinks,^ 
Clarice,  you  come  reluctantly, 
Your  husband's  fate — the  dangers  that 

await  him, 
That  do  appear  so  terrible  to  mtf, 
Would  seem  to  touch  you  not. 

Clarice.  ['11  not  believe  it ! 

I  tell  you  I  must  see  these  fatal  papers — 
Must  feel  them — spell  and  weigh  ea(^ 

syllable, 
Ere  I  believe  you ! 

Warren.    Said  I  not  you  should  ? 
Clarice.    Show  me  them.    I'm  here.  • 
Warren.    Come  hither,  then. 
Clarice.    What !  in  the  deeper  dark- 
ness of  the  wood  ? 
No !    Here ! 
Warren.    What !  dost  forget  my  re- 
compense ? 
Clarice.    Oh,  Heaven  !  sustain  me ! 
Let  me  not  go  mad ; 
That  I  may  hear  unmoved  this  foul  as- 
sailant, 
Nor  show,  to  baffling  of  my  hope,  and 

purpose, 
The  loathing  that  I  feel !— [il.n^0.] 

Warren.  The  proof  is  ready — 

Wherefore  dost  thou  linger  ? 
Clarice.    {Eagerly.)    Ha!  then  thou 
hast  it — 
Here,  in  thy  bosom — ^here,  in  yonder 
wood. 
Warren.   Even  as  thou  sayest — here, 
within  my  bosom ; 
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But  'lis  in  yonder  wood  that  thou  shall 

see  it. 

Behold !— [To/rw  the  papers  from  his  bo- 
som and  waves  her  to  the  wood.'] 
Clarice.    Give  me  to  see  them. 
Warren.    Yes ! 
Clarice.    But  here! 
Wakren.    No— \heTe\—[Wavinff  pa- 
pers and  retiring. 
Clarice.  'Show  me!    I  come  \— [Fol- 
lowing. 
Warren.    Yet  farther.     Follow  me? 
By  yon  red  oak,  where  the  dark  thicket 

spreads, 
Where  Silence,  and  her  twin,  Security, 
Brood  ever,  and  declare  lor  loving  hearts 
Their  meet  protection  in    this  lonely 

shade. — 
Thither,  Clarice  \—lRetires  from  sight, 
beckoning  with  the  papers. 
Clarice.  Thither,  then  ;  I  follow  thee! 
Thou  dost  implore  thy  fate  !  IfoUoivthee 
Where  Shadow  and  Silence  Imth  invoke 
•      with  speech. 

Too  potent  for  my  fetble  prayer  and  plaint, 
A  shading  and  a  silence  yet  more  deep! 
They  awfully  declare  a  hideous  worship 
Where  Horror  sits  supreme,  and  sum- 
mons me 
To  make  befitting  sacrifice.     My  soul, 
Be  firm  of  purpose  now.     Nerves,   do 

not  falter, 
When  that  I  do  demands  your  resolute 
otfice. 
.  I  dare  not  call  on  Heaven  to  help  my 
weakness. 
But  from  the  indulgent  mercy,  born  of 
Heaven, 
.  Implore  the  saving  grace   I   may    not 
merit. 
Warren.     {Within.)    Clarice! 
Clarice.     Ha,  then,  I  come  to  thee. 
Fooi  1  thou  entreat'st  a  Fury  to  thy  arms, 
And  not  a  woman.    Thou  wouldst  have 

my  love — 
Partake  of  my  embrace — my  kiss — thou 
^         Shalt ! 
My  husband — 'tis  for  thee ! 
Warren.    {Within.)    Clarice! 
Clarice.  He  calls  me ! 

I  do  but  answer  to  his  summons !     Ha ! 
Another  voice  is  sounding  in  mine  ears, 
And  many  voices  !    One  of  them  is  Nor- 
man's,— 
He  calls ! — he,  too,  implores  me  to  the 

wood! 
There  will  he  meet  with  Warren.    If  he 

meets  him, 
I  know  what  then  must  happen.  I  must 

thither ; 
His  voice  again.    It  sinks  into  a  mur- 
mur— 
Mix'd  murmurs  follow  of  a  crowd ! — 

What  is  it. 
That  rolls  so  dully  in  my  brain,  and 

makes  me 
Uncertain  of  my  footstep  ?    Oh !    the 

horror 


Of  this  strange  weakness!    Ha ! 

Warres.  {Within  the  wood.)  Clarice! 
Clarice.  He  calls ! 

Thrice!  Thrice!  It  is  decreed.  I  come— 
I  come! — [Exi^  within;  a  momera 
after  a  try  of  ago7iy^  afid  then  a 
sou7id  a-s  of  a  falling  body.  Re-en- 
ter Clarice  with  papers  in  her  hand, 
and  garments  all  bloody. 
Ci^RiCE.  Ha,  ha,  I  have  them!  I 
could  laugh !     Ha !  ha  !— 

But  for  this  horrible  silence.  Yet,  I  have 
them  ! 

He  would  have  kept  them  from  me— be. 
Ha,  ha! 

But  would  I  suflTer  him  when  he  threat- 
en'd  Norman, 

My  husband,  with  dishonor— my  brave 
husband, 

That  even  now  is  rising  in  the  nation, 

Among  the  great,  in  the  high  places  of 
power, 

Rank'd  with  the  men    most  eminent. 
Dear  Norman ! 

Ha !— ha !  I'm  very  happy  now.    I  have 
the  papers. 

The  proof,  and  Norman  is  made  bena- 

Spite  of  this  wretched  liar !    He'll  lie 

no  more. 
He  wish'd  for  my  embrace,  and  sure  he 

had  it !  . 

Such  close  embrace,  so  sharp,  so  sud- 

den   sijveet. 
It  made  him   shriek  and  shrink  with 

such  a  pleasure. 
As    men   endure    not    twice.— [w««n 

within. 

God  !  what  is  that ! 

A  footstep!    He   pursues   me  for  the 

papers.— [!Z%r«*f5  them  into  her  bo- 
som. 
He  shall  not  have  them.    No— I  have  no 

papers. 
He  comes!     Home— Norman— Home  - 

Home!  Home!  my  Norman! 
\Exit  wildly,  looking  behind  her  as  sh» 

d4parts. 

A  little  before  this  terrible  scene, 
which  is  drawn  with  characteristic 
vigor,  and  is  full  of  scenic  as  woll 
as  poetical  eflfects,  Norman  Mau- 
rice, in  the  Court  House  of  St. 
Louis,  addresses  an  immense  audi- 
ence upon  grave  matters  connected 
with  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
ri^ht  interpretation  of  tlie  consti- 
tution.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

Maurice.    Thus  have  we,  sir,  dis- 
cuss'd  the  several  questions 
Involved  in  this  upon  the  Constitution-- 
I  trust  that,  on  this  instrumentj  I  speak 
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The  doctrines  of  Missouri.     I  would 

have  it 
A  ligament  of  iix'd,  unchanging  value, 
Maintain'd  by  strict  construc;tion,-^nei- 

iher  warp'd, 
Nor  stretched,  nor  lopt  of  its  now  fair 

proportions. 
By  the  ambitious  demagogue  or  states- 
man, 
Who,  with  the  baits  of  station  in  their 

eyes, 
Still  sacrifice  the  State !    Our  policy, 
Should  hold  ours  as  a  linked  realm  of 

nations 
Where  each  one  sits  secure,  however 

feeble. 
And,  pointing  to  the  sacred  written  re- 
cord, 
Find  in  it  her  Palladium.  Government, 
We  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need, 
Having  no  power  but  where  necessity, 
Still  under  guidance  of  the  Charter, 
gives  it. 

Our  taxes  raised  to  meet  our  exigence, 
And  not  for  waste  or    favorites — our 

people 
Let  free  to  share  the  commerce  of  the 

world. 
Without  one  needless  barrier  on  their 

prows ! 
Our  industry  at  liberty  for  venture, 
Neither  abridged,  nor  pampered;  and  no 

calliag 
Preferrd  before  another,  to  the  ruin, 
Or  wrong  of  either.    These,  sir,  are  my 

doctrines ! 
They  are  the  only  doctrines  which  shall 

keep  us 
From  anarchy,  and  that  worst  peril  yet, 
That  threatens  to  dissever,  in  the  tem- 
pest. 
That  married  harmony  of  hope  with 

power. 
Which  keeps  our  starry  Union  o'er  the 

storm, 
And,  in  the  sacred  bond  that  links  our 

fortunes, 
makes  us  defy  its  thunders  ! — Thus,  in 

one, — 
The  foreign  despot  threatens  us  in  vain. 
Guizot  and  Palmerston  may  fret  to  see  us 
Grasping  the  empires  which  they  vainly 

covet, 
And  stretching  forth  our  trident  o'er  the 

seas, 
Id   rivalry    with    Britain.      They   may 

chafe, 
But  cannot  chain  us.  Balances  of  power, 
Framed  by  corrupt  and  cunning  monar- 
chists, 
Weigh  none  of  our  possessions ;   and 

the  seasons 
That  mark  our  mighty  progress,  East 

and  West, 
Show  Europe's  struggling  millions,  fond- 
ly seeking* 
The  better  shores  and  shelters  that  are 

ours. 


Enough,  sir ;  I  have  yielded  my  opinions. 
Freely  dcliver'd,  frankly  argued,  fairly. 
With  deference  to  the  learning  and  the 

wisdom, 
Shown  by  my  opponent !    The  rest  is 

yours. 

The  speech  is  very  eflfective.  The 
people,  vivd  voce,  declare  their  pref- 
erence of  Maurice  to  the  post  of 
Senator.  Then  the  opposing  can-  * 
did  ate  Col.  Ferguson  rises.  The 
moment  has  come  for  the  launch- 
ing of  Warren's  poisoned  shaft. 

Ferguson.  **  A  moment  sir .' 

If  eloquence,  and  talent,  just  opinion, 
Were  the  sole  requisites  for  this  high 

station, 
I  should  be  silent  here,  or  probably 
Join  with  jou  in  the  shout  for  Norman 

Maurice : 
But  truth,  and  virtue,  claim  a  place  with 

talent. 
And  he  who  serves,  our  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, 
Must  know  no  smutch  of  shame  upon 
his  garments. 
Maurice.     Ha!  Shame,  sir'  ^ 

Ferguson.    That  was  the  word,  sir  ! 
Maurice.     Shame  of  mine  ? 
Ferguson.    Of  thine ! 
Maurice.    Speak, sir!    I  listen. 
Ferguson.  It  is  charged,  sir. 

That  Norman  Maurice,  'ere  he  sought 

St.  Louis, 
Was  once  a  resident  of  Philadelphia ; 
That  there  he  forged  a  paper  on  a  Mer- 
chant 
Well  known,  by  which  he  gained  two 
thousand  dollars ! 
Maurice.     A  falsehood,  false  as  hell ! 
As  God's  in  heaven, 
I  never  did  this  thing! 
Ferguson.    The  proof  is  here ! 
Maurice.    The  proof!  What  proof?  » 
Ferguson.      Know  you   one  Robert 
Warren  ? 
Ha!  you  are  silent,  sir!  you  start!  you 
redden ! 
Maurice.    With  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, not  with  terror ! 
I  do  know  Robert  Warren;  that  base 

reptile 
Whom  thrice  I  spared  the  scourge  j  set 

him  before  me, 
And  you  shall  see  whose  tremors  speak    % 

the  guilty, 
And  whose  the  innocent  aroused  to  ven- 
geance ! 
Ferguson.      Have  then  your  wish ! 
Accuser!  Robert  Warren, 
Stand  forth,  and  answer ! — [Pause.  ^ 

But  no  Robert  Warren  appears. 
The  keen  steel  of  the  heroic  woman 
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has  by  this  time  done  its  work,  and 
the  traitor  has  gone  to  his  own 
place.  One  of*^  the  subordinate 
characters  (Harry  Matthews,)  en- 
ters  hastily,  and  in  great  agitation. 

Matthews.     Who  calls  for  Robert 
a    ^J^?''»"en?     He  is  murdered,— 
Slabbed  with  a  dagger,  and  was  found  a 
•  corse 

Within  the  wood,  behind  the  house  of 

Maurice  j 
Here  is  the  dagger  found  upon  the  body. 
And  crusted  with  his  hlood.-^lS/tofrm^ 

Maurice  Murdered!  Give  ft^me'^ 
li>eizesthe  dagger,  looks  at  it  and  drops  it. 
^;e/t  God  !  'tis  her's.-[^,u/..        ^ 

Matthews.    Behold  the  murderer ' 

del?' "  ■     ^'  '^  ^^  ^^^^  "^"""^  ^^® 

Ferguson.    Ay!  truly!    Who  so  like 
to  do  the  deed, 

As  one  who  needs  to  silence  such  a  wit- 
ness ? 

Maurice.     Thy  bitter  jealousy  and 
nate  delude  thee, 
And  make  thee  but  a  liar.  I  convict  thee 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  thine  own  wit- 

nesses. 
When  saw  you  Warren  last  V— [To Mat- 

Matthews.    Noon  yesterday- 
He  left  me  then  to  seek  your  house." 


Pec, 

eventftjl  history,  comes  the  impres- 
sive scene  which  follows.  Truly, 
there  is  about  it  "  the  touch  of 
tears." 

SCENE   VII. 

A  chamber  intkehoitse  ofNonMnMsu- 
rice.  Clarice  reclines  vpon  a  attci, 
The  ttndow  Pressley  stands  at  a  btdt 
distance  toatching  ker. 

Widow.     Dear  lady,  you  must  die- 
t/LARicE.    Do  not  come  near  n^c! 
yfuiQ^.    You  bleed !    Yoa  suffocate ! 
Clarice.    And  still  he  comes  not. 
You  promised  me  to  send  for  him.    Oh, 
God — 

Should  they  behold  these  papers.    Ha! 

I  hear  him. 
Bo  you  hear  nothing  ? 
Widow.    Nothing! 
Clarice.    I  hear !    'Tis  he ! 
Maurice.     {Witkout.)     Clarice!  my 
wife ! 


Whereupon  Maurice  proceeds  to 
estabhsh  a  clear  aliU,  and  is  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  by  acclama- 
tion.      But    more    startling    and 
mournful  tidings  are  at  hand"!    En- 
ter to  the  Court  House  Kate— the 
j«dow,   Pressley's    daughter— fol- 
lowed  by  Mrs.  Jervas,  who  having 
lost  her  property  by  the  failure  of 
a  Philadelphia  bank,  had  come  to 
ner  niece  for  protection. 

Kate.    Oh,  sir !  your  wife ! 
Maurice.      My  wife!     Be  still  mv 
heart !     What  of  my  wife  »  ^ 

Kate     She's  sick !  oh  !  very*  sick ' 

vessel-"""'     ^^^'^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

^haHent^^^^*"'^-^  God,  thou 
This  Terror  like  a  Fate  into  my  house, 
And  wrecked  the  hope  that  nestfed  there 

in  peace ! 
Hence,  woman,  from  my  sight ' 
My  wife  !  my  wife  l-ljkushes  out. 

And  then,  closing,  as  if  with  a 
knell    of  funeral    bells,  this  sad, 


Enter  Norman  Maurice. 

Maurice.    Speak!  Tell  me!  WTiere! 
Clarice. — [Seeing  her. 

Clarice.    Oh !  now  you  come!  Heav- 
en bless !    Vm  dying,  Norman ! 
[Ratses  herself  feehfy  to  his  arm. 

Maurice.    Dying ! 

Clarice.    I  feel  it :  but 

Maurice.    The    surgeon!      God  of 
heaven ! 

Clarice.     He  cannot  help  me  now. 
Too  late !  no  succor.— 

I  ve  but  the  words  for  blessinirand  fare- 
well ! 

I'm  sinking;  but  you're  safe!  Safe!  Oh! 

the  rapture, 
To  know  it,  and  to  whisper  in  your  ears, 
with  the  last  loving  words.     He  would 

have  crushed  you 

Made  infamous  your  name,  my  noble 

husband ; 

But  stoop,— your  ear— he'll  trouble  ns 
no  more 

He's  silent— and  I  have  the  fatal  papers ; 
No  copies— all  the  originals.  Ha !  Ha ! 
i  hey  re  here— now  take  me,— closer— 

to  your  heart  j 
I  leave  you— lose  you— Norman.    Ah ! 

your  lips, — 
How  cold,  but  sweet,  my  Norman!— 

Maurice.    Now  sin k  my  sou  1 !— since 
the  bright  star  is  gone, 
That  made  thy  life  and  glory  from  the 
heavens; 

That  stored  thee  with  all  blessinirs.    I 

am  crush'd ! 
Ha  !  what  are  these!— rz^yj  her  doien 

ffe7Uly~-^he  papers  faa from  her  Sosom. 
Oh,  God  !  I  see  it  all. 

Oh,  bloody  wretch,  whose  nature  was  a 
lie, 
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This  was  thy  work,— not  hers.     'Tis  Mks.  J.    Well,  sir? 

plain  before  me.  Maukice.        But  I  am  nooe  of  these. 

My  poor  Clarice!  how  faithful  unto  death,  Mrs.  J.                   What  plea,  sir? — 

Shielding:  me  at  the  peril  of  thyself,  Maurice.    Some  natures  have  their 

And,  in  the  seeming  dread  necessity,  privilege — some  passions 

Doing  the  deed  that  from  its  delicate  Demand  a  hearing.    There  are  rights  of 

props,  feeling. 

Shook  the  fair  fabric  of  thy  innocent  life !  That  art  can  never  stifle — griefs,  afllsc- 

My  wife !    My  wife  ! — [Sini;s  dattm.  tions, 

[Noise  and  voices  tcithoiit.]  That  never  hear  the  civil  "  Not  at  home  !*' 

Tu. TT        1.  r      M              mr  When  home  itself  is  perill'd  by  submis- 

People.     Hurrah  for  Norman  Mau-  „•  „                       "^              ^ 

,  sion. 

'^^ '  He's  but  a  haggard  thai  obeys  the  check. 

Enter  Mercer,  Brooks  and  others.  When  all  that's  precious  to  his  stake  of 

life 

Merger.    Maurice,  my  friend,  we  tri-  j,  ^3^^^,^  ^^  ^y^^  string.     But  that  I 

umph.     lou  are  Senator  jj^^^  rights 

For  the  next  term,  in  Congress,  from  ^1^^^.^  ^ove  me  to  defiance  of  all  cus- 

Missouri.  ^^^ 

Maurice.    Couldst   wake   her   with  I  had  not  vex'd  your  presence. 

thytidmgs!                  .     ,     ..  ,  Mrs.  J.                   Rights,  sir-rights? 

Merger.    God!    This  is  death!  Maurice.    Ay,  madam,  the  most  pre- 

Maurice.    It  lies  upon  her  silent  lips  ^j^^g  j^  the  mortal ! 

ni..  *!       °°^'    I       u    u                .      L  Rights  of  the  fieart,  which  make  the 

Oh :  do  not  speak-she  hears  not !  why  *  ^eart  immortal 

Should  ii              u  I,  ii.,    L        i.  In  those  affections  which  still  show  to 

Aor  sorrow,  nor  joy  shall  fill  these  fro-  earth 

zen  eyes.  The  only  glimpses  we  have  left  of  Eden. 

That  see  not  me.     She  would  have  ha-  ^^^^^^  mher,  {poifUing  to  Clarice,)  my 

ten'd  once,  ^ye^^  apology- 
How  gladly -and  found  music  in  the  Qne,  whom  to  gaze  on  silences  com- 

triumph,  nlaint 

That  now  can  bring  me  none.  My  wife !  And  justifies  the  audacity  that  proves 

My  wife.  Its  manhood  in  its  error.    Clarice,  my 

TT     •                             1             J       •  \o\e, 

Having  now  put   the  reader  m  is  there  from  any  corner  of  your  heart 

possession  of  the  general  scope  and  An  echo  to  the  will  that  says  to  Maurice, 

purpose  of  the  drama,  we  shall  re-  ^'°"'  P^^*^'^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^""'^^""^'^IJ^. 

trace   our    steps,    permitting    the  clarice.          Can  you  ask? 

work  to  speak  more  emphatically  Maurice.                   Enough!— 

for  itself.  Mrs.  J.    Too  much,  I  say.  Let  go  her 

In  the  first   Act    we    find    Mrs.  And  leSve*lhis  dwelling,  sir !     rmmis- 

Jervas    forbiddmg    Maurice     her  tress  here;                                 * 

bouse.     She  wishes   to  destroy  the  And  shall  take  measures  for  security 

Wmacy  between  the  young  law-  ^Ki,^" ''"'Tw"hire'?":whne  - 

yer  and  her  mece.     But  the  former  You  are  the  mistress  here ;— I  will  obey 

refuRes  to  be  thus  summarily  dealt  you;— 

with.  He  forces  his  way  in  through  ^'«  leave  your  presence,  madam,  never 

«n            •  •  more 

aii  opposition.  Xo  trouble  you  with  mine.    You  now 

deny  me 
Mrs.  J.            This  conduct,  sir —  The  privilege,  that  never  act  of  mine 
Maurice.    Would  be  without  its  plea  Hath   properly  made  forfeit.    You  be- 
at common  seasons, —  hold  me 

And  he  whose  purpose  was  a  morning  The  suitor  to  your  niece.    You  hear  her 

visit,  language, — 

The  simply  social  object  of  the  idler,  How  different  from  your  own — ^Ihat,  with 

Who  finds  In  his  own  time  and  com-  its  bounty 

paay  Makes  rich  my  heart  with  all  the  gifts  in 

The  very  worst    offence,  could    oflter  hers  f 

nothing,  Sternly,  you  wrest  authority  from  judg- 

To  plead  for  his  intrusion  on  that  pres-  ment,                   ' 

ence,  To  exercise  a  will  that  puts  to  scorn 

^Ich,  so  politely,  shuts  the  door  against  Her  hopes  no  less  than  mine  I    I  would 

him.  have  pleaded                                    ' 
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Your  calm  return  to  judgment ; — would  The  universal  voice  oi  that  one  plea, 

entreat  you  That  claims  from  man  immunity  from 

To  thoughts  of  better   favor,  that  might  troubles 

sanction,  Which  make  proud  eyes  o'erflow.  Who 

With   the  sweet  blessing  of  maternal  should  persuade 

love,  His  fellow  to  opinion  of  the  uses 

The  mutual  passion  livinfi:  in  our  hearts;  That  follow    from    his    tears?      What 

But  that  I  know  bow  profitless  the  plead-  school,  or  teacher, 

ing.  Would  seek  to  show  that  chemistry  bad 

Which,  in  the  ear  of  prejudice,  would  art, 

soflen  To  fix  and  harden  the  dilating  drops 

The  incorrigible  wax  that  deafens  pride.  To  brilliants  as  they  fall, — ^such  as  no 

I  plead  not  for  indulgence — will  fiot  ar-  crown 

gue  In  Europe  might  affect  ?     One  finds  no 

The  cruelty  that  finds  in  charity  succor, 

Commission  for  that  matchless  tyranny  Sovereign  to  break  the  chain  about  his 

That  claims  the  right  to  break  the  or-  wrist, 

phan's  heart  From  all  the  fountains  that  o^ersluice  the 

Because  it  finds  her  bread.  heart ; 

Clarice.     {Aside  to  Norman.)    Spare  Yet  will  be  weep,  though  useless.    He 

her,  Norman  who  stands, 

Maurice.       {Aside  to   Clarice.)    Oh!  Waiting  upon  the  scafibid  for  the  signal, 

will  I  not !  That  fiings  him  down  the  abyss,  still 

Yet  wherefore  need  I  spare,  hoards  each  minute 

When,  if  the  Holy  Law  be  not  a  mock,  That  niggard  fate  allows.    That  single 

The  justice  which  must  break  this  heart  minute 

of  stone,  Still  shrines  a  hope; — if  not  a  hope,  a 

Will  send  her  howling  through  eternity.  feelings 

'Twere  mercy,  which  in  season  speaks  That  finds  a  something  precious  even  in 

the  truth,  pain. 

Thai,  in  the  foretaste  of  sure  penalties,  And  will  not  lose  the  anxiety  that  racks 

May  terrify  the  offender  from  his  path,  him. 

And  send  him  to  his  knees.  Lest  he  make  forfeit  of  a  something 

Clarice.   {Aside  to  Maurice.)   For  my  ,„,  better 

sake,  Norman.  Which  yet  he  cannot  name.    And,  at 

Maurice.    {To  Mrs.  J.)   Yet,  madam,  ,       the  last,                  .... 

in  this  freest  use  of  power,  ^^  whom  you  doom  to  loss  of  more  than 

Which   drives   me  hence,  be   merciful  ,,     '"®»„ 

awhile  May  well  implore  the  respite  of  a  mo- 

And^  if  this  fieart,  so  dearly  linJh''d  with  _^  ,  "^ent, 

-mine.  ■^*  ""^  ^°  suffer  me  to  count  once  more, 

Thr(nigh   love  and  faith  unperifhing,  The  treasure  that  I  lose.    A  moment, 

must  turn,  madana? 

Its  fountains  from  that  precious  overflow  Mrs.  J.      {Wall's  vp  the  stage.)     A. 

9rhai  kept  my  flowers  in  bloom — ^yet,  ere  single  moment,  then. 

the  word,                                           '  Maurice.        Oh !  you  are  gracious  I 

That  leaves  me  sterile  ever  thence,  be  A  single  moment  is  a  boundless  blessiqg 

said,  To  him  you  rob  of  time  !    Clarice,  my 

Suffer  us,  apart  awhile,  to  speak  of  part-  love. 

ing !  Clarice.               My  Norman ! 
Words  of  such  import  still  ask  fewest  Maurice.    Oh!  is  it  thus,  my  Clarice- 
ears,                               •  is  it  thus  ? 
And  words  of  grief  and  hopelessness  Clarice.      We  have  been  children, 

like  ours,  Norman,  in  our  dreams 

Must  needs  have  utterance  in  such  low-  We  are  the  sport  of  fate ! 

ly  tones,  Maurice.            And  shall  be  ever, 

As  best  declare  the  condition  of  the  If  that  there  be  no  courage  in  our  hearts 

heart,  To  shape  the  fates  to  favor  by  our  will. 

That's  muffled  for  despair.    But  a  few  Clarice,    What  mean  you,  Norman? 

moments  Maurice.       What    should    Norman 

We'll  walk  apart  together.  mean, 

Mrs.  J.                       It  is  useless !  But,  ff  he  can,  to  grapple  with  his  for- 

What  needs —  tune, 

Maurice.   What  need  of  sorrow  ever!  And,  like  a  sturdy  wrestler  in  the  ring, 

could  earth  0eak,  Throw  heart  and  hope  into  the  perilous 

Prescribing  laws  to  that  Divinity,  struggle? 

That  still  smites'rock  to  water,  we  should  What  should  I  mean  but  happiness  for 

hear,  thee, — 
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Thou  williDg-,  as  myself?    Who  strives  Clarice.     I  know  thou   wilt ; — bat 

with  fate,  what  thy  means,  my  husband  ? 

Most  stili,  lilce  him,  the  mighty  Macedo-  Thou  told'st  me  thou  wast  poor. 

nian,  Maurice.    Means  <  I  have  manhood ! 

Seize  the  coy  priestess  by  the  wrist,  and  Youth,  strength,  and  men    say,  intel- 

lead  her  lect — 

Where  yet  she  would  not  go!    Suppose  Clarice.    You  have*  You  have! 

me  faithful  Maurice.    A  heart  at  ease,  secure  in 

To  the  sweet  passion  I  have  tender'd  its  afiections, 

you,  And  still  the  soul  to  seek  each  manly 

And  what  remains  in  this  necessity,  struggle ! 

But  that,  made  resolute  by  grim  denial,  Wide  is  the  world  before  me — a  great 

I  challenge  from  your  love  sufficient  people, 

courage,  Spread  o'er  a  realm,  along  whose  ver- 

To  take  the  risks  of  mine!  dant  meadows 

The  sun  can  never  set.    I  know  this 
Maurice — after   his   marriage —  people- 
proposes  a  removal  to    the  West,  J^^®  them— would  make  them  mine !  I 
on/o^»^»  i,;«  ^r>^r.^^«  h&ve  ambition 
and  gives  his  reasons.  To  serve  them  in  high  places,  and  do 

Maurice.            Clarice,  dear  wife,  „     battle 

With  dawn  we  leave  this  city.  W,J^*»    ?he    arch-tyrannies,    in  various 

Clarice.            How!  to-morrow?  '   guises.             ,         ,     ,                  , 

And  leave  this  city,  Norman  ?  That  still  from  freedom  pluck  Us  panoply, 

Maurice.     Dost  thou  fail  me  ?  Degrade  its   precious   rites,  apd,  with 

Clarice.      No!      I   am  thine!      My  „    vain  shadows, 

world  is  in  thy  love  *  Mock  the  fond  hopes  that  fasten  on  their 

I  wish  no  dearer  dwelling-place — would  words. 

ask  Clarice.    Could  you  not  serve  them 

No  sweeter  realm  of  home  !    Go,  where  here? 

thou  will,  Maurice.    No  !    No ! 

I  cling  to  t  hee  as  did  the  Hebrew  woman  Clarice.            Wherefore  not  ?— 

To  him  who  had  his  empire  in  her  heart,  -^.nd  oh !  they  need  some  saviour  here, 

Maurice.    I  bless  thee  for  this  proof  methinks! 

of  thy  aflfection  !  Maurice.     Ay !    They  do  need !    But 

This  is  the  city  of  thy  birth  and  mine,  I  am  one  of  them, — 

^nt  that's  our  native  land  alone  which  Sprung  from  themselves — have  neither 

suffers  friends  nor  fortune, 

That  we  take  root  and  flourish; — those  And  will  not  stoop,  entreating  as  for 

alone,                               *  favor, 

Our  kindred,  who  will  gladden  in  our  When   I  would  serve  to  save !    They 

growth,  lack  all  faith 

And  succor  till  we  triumph.    Here,  it  In  him  who  scorns  to  flatter  their  delu- 

may  be,  sions. 

That,  after  weary  toil,  and  matchless  And  lie  them  to  self-worship.    In  th4 

struggle,      •  West, 

When  strength  subsides  in  age,  they  will  There  is  a  simpler  and  a  hardier  nature, 

acknowledge,  That  proves  men's  values,  not  by  wealth 

That  I  am  v^rthy  of  my  bread, — may  and  title, 

bid  me.  But  mind  and  manhood.    There,  no  an- 

Look  up  and  be  an  alderman  or  mayor!  cient  stocks, 

Aod  this  were  of  their  favor.    The  near  Claim  powef  from  precedence.    Patri- 

neighbors,  cian  people, 

Who  grew  with  us,  and  saw  our  gradu-  That  boast  of  virtues  in  their  grand- 

al  progress,  mothers. 

Who  knew  the  boy,  and  all  his  sports  Are  challenged  for  their  own.    With 

and  follies,  them  it  answers. 

Have  seldom  faith  that  he  will  grow  the  If  each  man  founds    his  family,'  and 

man  stands 

To  cast  them   into  shadow.    We'll  go  The  father  of  a  race  of  future  men ! 

hence ! —  Mere  parchment,  and  the  vain  parade  of 

Clarice.    Whither,  dear  Norman  ?  title, 

Maubick.    Whither !    Dost  thou  asW  Lift  naman  into  stature.  Such  a  region 

Both  iQ  God*8  keeping,  Clarice— thou  in  Yields  all  that  I  demand— an  open  field, 

mine  !  And  freedom  to  all  coders.    So,  the  vir- 

ril  tender  thee  as  the  roost  precious  tues 

treasure,  Flourish  according  to  their  proper  na- 

That  city  ever  yielded  wilderness.  ^     ture  j                                                 • 
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And  each  man,  as  he  works  with  will 

and  courage, 
Reaps  the  good  fruitage  proper  to  his 

claim ; — 
Thither,  dear  wife ! 

The  whole  of  Scene  IV.  Act  II. 
i«  worthy  of  being  quoted.  Here 
we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
haunting  force  of  a  presentiment 
born  of  dreams,  and  yet  mysteri- 
ously surviving  them. 

SCENE    IV. 

The  hall  in  the  cottag^of  Norman  Man- 
rice.  Time — midnight.  Eiiter  Mau- 
rice in  a  night'gown^  as  just  started 
from  his  couch.  His  hair  dishevelled — 
his  manner  wild  and  agitated — his 
whole  appeararue  that  of  a  man  pain' 
fully  eatcited  and  distressed. 

Maubics.  That  I  should  he  uamannM! 
That  a  mere  dream, 
The  blear  and  frightful  aspects  of  a  vi- 
sion, 
Should  rouse  me  to  such  terror, — shake 

my  soul 
From  the  strong  moorings  of  a  steadfast 

will, 
And  drive  it,  a  mere  wreck,  upon  the 

seas, 
No  hand  upon  the  helm  !    Ah!  my  Cla- 
rice.— [Enter  Clarice. 
Clarice.    My  husband — 
Maukice.    I  would  thou  had'st  not 

seen  me  thus,  Clarice. 
Clarice.    What  means  this  terror — 

wherefore  did  you  cry  ? 
Maurice.    Surely  I  did  not. 
CuiRiCB.  Yes,  a  terrible  shriek. 

As  one  who  rushes  desperate  on  his  foe  ! 
Maurice.    No  mortal  foe   has  ever 
from  my  lips. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  forced  acknowledg- 
ment, 
That  humbles  me  like  this — 

Clarice.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

What  fear? 
Maurice.    What  answer  shall  I  make 
to  thee  ? — 
How  tell  thee,  my  Clarice,  'twas  a  mere 

dream. 
That  filled  me  with  that  agonizing  fear. 
Whose  shriek  (hou  heard^st.    Yet,  such 

^  dream,  my  wife, 
As  still  pursues  me  with  its  hideous 

forms. 
And  shakes  me  yet  with  terror.    That  a 

man, 
Conscious  of  strength  and  will,  with  con- 
science free, 
Should,  in  a  mere  disorder  of  his  blood, 
In  midnight  slee(%  feel  all  his  soul  tm- 

sinew'd, 
And  sink  into  the  coward ! 
CiJkBicx.    Thou  art  none  ! 


Maurice.      Yet  such  a  vision — ^and 
methinks  I  see! — 

Hist, — is  there  nothing  crawling  by  the 
hearth, 

Crouching  and  winding,  and  with  ser- 
pent folds, 

Preparing  its  dread  venom  ? 

Clarice.  There  is  nothing,  husband — 

The  hearth  holds  only  the  small  jar  of 
flowers.' 

Maurice.     The  reptile   ever   seeks 
such  crouching  place. 
And  garbs  his  spotty  hide  with  heedless 

blossoms. 
That  know  not  what  they  harbor.    Fling 

it  hence ! 
'Twas  on  the  hearth  it  crouch'd.    But, 

hear  me,  wife. 
That  dream !    'Twas  of  a  serpent  on 

our  hearth, 
Thou  heedless,  with  thy  hand  upon  the 

flowers. 
Disposing  them  for  show.    Unseen  and 

soft- 
It  wound  about  thee  its  insidious  coil. 
And,  at  the  moment  when  I  first  beheld, 
Its  brazen  head  was  lifted,  its  sharp  fang 
Was  darting  at  thy  heart !     'Twas  then 

I  shrieked 
And  rush'd  upon  the  monster  thus,  and 
smote  ! — [Dashing  the  vase  to  pieces. 
Heedless  of  every  sting,  I  trampled  it  j 
But,  even  as  it  writhed  beneath  my  heel, 
Methought  it  lifted  up  a  human  fac« 
That  look'd  like  Robert  Warren  ! 
Clarice.    What  a  dream! 
Maurice.     I  cannot  shake  it  off*.*- 
Did'st  hear  a  sound 
Most  like  a  hiss? 
Clarice.'    Nay,    nay!    *twas    but  t 
dreami 
Come — come  to  bed. 
Maurice.    Why  should  I  dream  of 

him? 
Clarice.  You  think  of  him,  perchance. 
Maurice.  And, 'as  a  reptile. 

The  terrible  image  still  before  me  crawls; 
Oh!  that  I  might,  wi(h  but  a  bound  and 

struggle, 
Though  stil^at  life's  worst  peril,  trample 
him! 
Clarice.    Yet  wherefore  ? 
Maurice.    There  are  instincts  of  the 
soul, 
That  have  a  deep  and  true  significance, 
And,  though  no  more  in  danger  from  his 

malice, 
I  feel  within  me  that  he  works  unsleep- 

In  venomous  toils  against  me. 

Clarice.  But,  in  Vain. 

Come,  Norman,  come  to  bed.  You  fright- 
en me. 
Maurice.    Forgive  me!     There!     I 
have  thee  at  my  lips, 
I  strain  thee  to  my  bosom  with  joy 
That  leaves  no  rapture  wanting— yet, 
methinks. 
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I  hear  a  sound  of  hissing,  and  still  see 
Glimpses  of  folding  serpents  that,  be- 
hind, 
Crawl  aAer  us — 
Clarice.    My  Norman ! 
Maurice.  I  grieve  thee  ! 

I  will  forget  this  vision  in  the  blessing 
This  grasp  makes  real  to  rapture.    Let 
us  in. 

[He  folds  his  arm  about  hsr^  and  they 
have  the  apartment,  he  still  looking  he- 
kind  him  suspiciously — she  looking  up 
tohim,'] 

Clarice  playfully  beseeches  Nor- 
man to  repeat  certain  verses,  which 
he  had  once  written  in  her  honour. 
He  proves  to  her  the  bad  policy  of 
a  lawyer's  indulging  in  such  frivo- 
lous declamation. 

Clarice.  Now,  the  verses, 

In  thy  best  manner,  Norman. 
Maurice.    What !  repeat  them  ? — 

Wouldst  ruin  me,  Clarice,  in  public  fa- 
vor ; 

Sap  my  distinction,  lose  me  my  profes- 
sion, 

Draw  down  the  vulgar  laughter  on  my 
head, 

And  make  grave  senators  and  learned 
statesmen 

Shake  reverend  brows  in  sorrow  at  my 
folly  ? 
CukRicE.    Nay,  you  mock  me  now  ? 
Maurice.    Would st  have  a  lawyer, — 

Subtle,    and    stern,    and    disputatious, 
still,— 

Full  of  retorts  and  strange  |llkilosophies ; 

Whose  dreams  by  night  are  of  the  close 
encounter 

With  rival  wits  and  wary  adversaries, — 

Whose  thoughts  by  day  are  still  upon 
indictments, 

Flaws,  fees,  exceptions,  old  authorities, 

And  worldly  arguments,  and  stubborn 
juries, — 

And  all  the  tiK>usai!id  small  details  that 
gather, 

Like  strings  about  the  giant  Gulliver, 

Dragging  and  fettering  down  to  lowly 
earth 

The  upsoaring  mind  that    else  might 
scale  the  heavens ! — 

Wouldst  have  him  in  the  vagrancy  pf 
fancy, 

Possess  his  soul  with  spells  of  poesy  ,* 

Having   no    fear  that,  lurking   at  his 
threshold, 

His  neighbor  Jones  or  Jenkins,  Smith 
or  Thompson, 

Some  round  and  fat, but  most  suspicious 
client, 

Bringing  great  fees, — his  heart  upon  his 
action, — 

Seeking  the  sourest  aspect  in  his  law- 
yer^ 


Stands,  rooted,  with  strange  horror,  as 
he  listens 

To  most  ridiculous  rhymes,  and  talk  of 
flowers. 

Moonbeams,  and  zephyrs — all  that  staple 
sweetness, 

That  makes  the  fancies  of  young  thought- 
less bosoms ; — 

When  most  he  hoped  to  hear  of  Chose 
in  aetionj 

Trespass^  assumpsit^  action  on  the  case. 

And  other  phrases,  silly  as  the  rhyme- 
ster's,— 

But  that  they  sound  in  money,  not  in 
music ! 

No !  No ! — no  poesy  !  'Twere  loss  of 
clients ! 

And  now  the  question  recurs — 
how  far  has  the  author  of  "Nor- 
man Maurice *'  succeeded  in  solving 
the  old  problem,  as  to  tfie  availa- 
bility of  contemporaneous  matter 
in  tragedy  ?  Has  his  success  been 
absolute  ?  Are  we  to  consider  the 
ancient  orthodox  opinion  on  this 
subject  utterly  groundless  and  ex- 
ploded? We  dare  not  say  as  much. 
"Norman  Maurice"  is  pathetic,  and 
true  to  nature,  crowded  with  genial 
philosophies,  and  broad,  vigorous 
characterizations.  In  a  word,  it 
is  an  impressive  tragedy,  equally 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  imaginative,  but 
all  through  the  drama  we  find  our- 
selves exclaiming — "if  out  of  such 
material,  so  crude,  harsh,  ponder- 
ous and  rugged,  the  poet  has  been 
able  to  fashion  so  striking  a  crea- 
tion, what  might  he  not  have  done 
with  material  more  plastic?"  It  is 
as  if  one  stood  before  a  statue 
carved  with  art  and  labor,  out 
of  some  rough,  uncouth  granite, 
here  and  there  so  intractihle  in 
the  praiUj  as  sometimes  by  its  in- 
herent defects  to  mar  the  fair^  pro^ 
portions  of  the  otherwise  perfect 
figure.  While,  for  example,  Mau- 
rice is  bending  over  the  body  df  his 
wife,  and  apostrophizing  death  in 
the  exquisite  line, 

"  It  lies  upon  her  silent  lips  like  snoto" 

we  hear  beyond    the    doors   the 
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shouts  of  the  rabble,  proclaiming  ising  subject  has  been  wrought  into 

the  election  of  their  candidate,  a  work  vivid  in  action,  just  in  sen- 

.     "Hurrah!  for  Normaa  Maurice,  S«*.  ti  m  en  t     and    compact   of  imagina- 

ator!  tive  life.     The  faults  are  inherent 

For  ths  fiext  term  in  Congress  from  Mis-  Jn  the  theme.      We  knOW   the  per- 

*^"'^'"  sonages  of  the  play  too  well, and 

Now,  the  contrast  here  is  unques-  are  inc^lined  to  greet  them  with  un- 

tionably  well  managed.     We  look  due  familiarity.    Sometimes  we  are 

into  the  heart  of  the  hero,  stricken,  impelled  to  smile  where  properly 

bleeding,  pierced  to  the  core,  while  we  should  feel  bound  to  weep, 
his  ambition  is  soaring  and  triura-        There  are  so  many  ideas  neces- 

phant;  but — Senator  to  tike  United  sarily    low    and   sordid,  connected 

States  Congress!     Does  it  not  al-  with    the    scenes    through   which 

raost  amount  to  Bathos?  Maurice,  the  lawyer  and  politician, 

For  our  own  part,  constituted  as  must  pass  in  his  way  to  place  and 

the  National  General  Assembly  has  power,  that  no  genius — not  thege- 

been  fof  years  past,  we  find  it  im-  uius  of  Shakspeare  himself — I'oulil 

possible  to  associate  a  single  heroic  have  completely  harmonized  them 

notion  with  the  dignity.  with   the  proprieties  of  High  Art. 

Suppose  that  the  scene  had  been  Therefore,  let  the  dramatist — bent 

laid  in  the  age  of  the  first  Napo-  upon  writing  tragedy — hereafterbe- 

leon,  and  that  Clarice  had  sacrificed  ware   of  contemporary    American 

herself  to  secure  for  her  husband  topics.     That   a   man   of  peculiar 

the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  versatility  of  powers,  and  an  im- 

The  glittering  symbol,  suggestive  of  agination  as  bold  as  original,  should 

a   hundred    battle   fields,  of  glory  have   treated  one  of  this  class  of 

won  in  the  throng  of  slaughtering  subjects  with  a  large  share  of  suc- 

battalions,   on   "imminent    deadly  cess,  proves  little  beyond  the  fact, 

breaches,"  at  the  head  of  forlorn  that  to  the  poet  roused  to  all  his 

hopes,  wherever  the  star  of  an  au-  energies,  and  really  determined  to 

gust  destiny  struggled  up  to  the.ze-  conquer  anci  to  create  the  Possible 

nith  of  unparalleled  renown,  bauble  in  art,  becomes  soon  converted  into 

as  we  may  term  it,  would  have  been  the  form  and   substance  of  actual 

pregnant  with  dramatic  effect.  But  and  vital  performance. 
as   the   case   now   stands,  though        Atalantis — Mr  Simms'  firet  po- 

doubtless   the   honour   is  a  much  etical  work  of  any  length,  and  the 

more   substantial    one,  we   cannot  production,  we  believe,  which  first 

help  figuring  to  ourselves  a  vast  gave  him   reputation,  has  been  so 

mob  of  shrieking  sans  culottes^  un-  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  critical 

washed,   uiikempt,   unshaven    and  magazines  of  this  country,  besides 

redolent  of  abominable    whiskey  1  having  recteived   the   then  unusual 

And    yet,  in    portraying   a  charac-  honour  of  a  favourable  review  in  a 

ter  like  that  of  Norman  Maurice,  pBominent  English  journal,  that  we 

an  e^^alted  type  of  his   time  and  deem  it  unnecessary  to  analj'se  its 

nation,  a  character  purely  Ameri-  merits  here.     We  would   only  ob- 

can^  what  other  ambition   than   a  servo  that  the  concluding  passages 

politibal  one, could  have  been  prop-  have   been  materially   altered  and 

erly  attributed  to  him?  improved. 

In  conr.lusion,letussay,we  rejoice  Bertram,  although  a  mere  frag- 
that  our  literatur#can  show  one  such  ment,  is  worthy  of  attention,  not 
drama  as  "  Norjnan  Maurice."  In  only  on  account  of  the  irapressive- 
the  hands  of  the  author,  an  unprom-  ness  of  the  dramatic  situations,  but 
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the  finished  beauty  of  the  versifies-  Was  once  most  blest  to  dream  of  ?— 

..       /.  ,  1 „^  Thou  hast  been 

tion,  a   merit   which,  as   we   have  a  very  bird  of  the  summer,  in  thy  flight, 

hinted    before,  is  not  to   be  found  No  less  than  music.    Thou  couldst  clip  ^ 

too  often  in  our  authors  works. —  ,,^.  the  air 

mi  •  J  ^„    ^^  With   ever-glad  embraces:  couldst  de- 

Tbe  ficene  opens  in  a  dunisceon  of         j.  j^^     ^  ' 

the  fortress    of    Leoni.     Bertram,  The  groves  with  the  spring  sweetness 

having  ventured  to  rival  the  lord  of  thy  song, 

of  tbe  Castle  in  his  love  for  the  ^^^,j^^f  ^^  ^"  ""  '^"^  "^^^'^  fields  of 

beautiful  Francesca,  is  incarcerated  with  never  satiate  appetite  and  hope! 

in  this  crloomy  prison,  from  whence  Is  thy  privation  nothing  ?— the  great  loss 

l.^  ic  f  J^k«  \J\    fn.y.*U    in,  nvo/.iifmn  Of  the  thiugs  visible  and  glorious,  thou 

he  is  to  be  led  forth   to  execution.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^. 

He  has   been   deceived   with   the  light? 

tidinf/s  that   Francesca  is  dead. —  The  woods  and  waters— this  fair  earth 

While  under  this  delusion,  Leoni  ""''  '*''" 

nsits  hiro. 


Leoxi.      Thon   sleep'st  as  one  who 

hath  no  fear — no  grief! 
Bertram.    As  one  who  hath  no  fear ; 
and,  for  my  griefs. 
That  they  permit  me  sleep  at  such  an 
hour, 


and  sky, 
Glowing  in  birds  and  blossoms ;  and  the 

night 
Proud  in  its  starr'd  luxuriance;  and  that 

moon, 
Whose    pallid     disc     looks     mournful 

through  yon  bars, 
As  if  to  yield  thee  sympathy.     A  while, 
Her  beams  will  gleam  upon  thy  silent 

grave, 


Would  .show  them  much  more  merciful    And_seek  thee  through  the  grasses  on 


than  thou ! 
Leoni.    I,  too,  am  merciful — will  bring 
thee  sleep. 
So  deep,  as  will  shut  out  all  glimpse  of 

grief 
From  thy  unlaborinff  senses. 
Bertram.     Be  it  soon ! 
Leoni.     Is  this  thy  prayer  ? 
Bertram.     Dost  ask  ? 
Leoni.         Enough  !     Then  hear  ! 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  have  no  charge  in 
life- 


its  slopes, 
And  thou  know  nothing. 
Bertram.    Be  it  as  thou  say  est. 
Lkoni.    I  tell  thee,  by  the  morrow  thou 
shalt  sleep 
r  the  iron  grasp  of  death. 

Bertram.  One  word  for  all ! 

Time  ceased  with  me  to-day — and  inker 

grave 
Sleep  all  my  earthly  morrows. 
Leoni.  Obdurate ! 

Yet  would  a  prayer  become  thee. 

Not  to  thee ! 


The  fair  sky  shall  reject  thee ;  the  bright        Bertram.  tT/rrl"''^;.  v^t  for 

'•11^        ]yiy  prayers  are  not  for  life — nor  y^et  lor 

^° breeze""  '""°'-"^  ""*  *°°"'«    Andf  ?f'f.^  mercy,  but  to  Him,  whose 

'^''"wSya°e,'"'""''  •'"°'"*''  ^"^    Leanroughtheawfulfut«re,inwho.e 

Shall  only  >,tir  the  long  grass  on  thy    ^  ^^f^^"*"*^    „f  ,hino !    Thou  couldst 

jrrave ;  ^  ^ 

®  -  -       -    —  not  answer 

To  any  prayer  I  make  thee. 
Leoni.    Not  for  life  ? 
Bertram.  No  ! 

Lii'e  were  no  mercy   now.    The  light 

which  made 
My  life  on  earth,  now  beckons  through 
II-  -     -  -  IIjq  gates 

rnormyvain  acknowledgment  of    Which  thou  mayst  ope,  not  shut ! 

Let  the  axe 
Be  sharpen'd  and  in  readiness — the  neck 
Is  bared,  and  bent  already,  for  the  blow ! 
Leoni.     Die   in  thy  pride!     I  would 
have  wrung  the  prayer 
From  thy  unnatural  bosom,  to  deny  thee ; 
Would  tirst  have  moved  thee  to  an  ab- 
ject homage, 


Dost  bear  what  I  have  spoken?    Thou 
shalt  die ! 
Bertram.    'Tis  well ! 
Leom.    No  more  ? 

Bertram.     What  morewouldst  have? 
Thy  power 
To  which  I  may  oppose  nor  prayer  nor 


Needs  not  my 

grief;— 
And  fears  I  have  none. 

Leoni.  Is  all  sense  of  hope 

Utterly   dead   within  thee?      Does   no 

dream 
Rise  up  before  tkf  fancies,  fraught  with 

pleasure, 
That  life  prolong'd  may  bring  thee — hap- 

pie:«t  hours,  .,  -  „  ,      .         ■  u* 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade— such  as  thy     That  shame,  as  w«Jl  as  death,  might 
bosom  fasten  on  thee, 
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""^'shfwnTher'   ^'""'"'''   ""^  '"^*    ^Fbakcbsca.    Dost  think  m.  de^ 
saowninee,  Dear  Bertrana  ? 

k'^J       "**'  '""'    •*""'    "y        BE.T.AM.      Dead,    my   F™>ce«.- 
ttirt,:i  V    . .  .  dead  to  oarth — 

dus7  "'"''  """* '°  ""*  '"■°''"'''     ^"  °^  ■  »°'  '*«'<'<•  to  «»« ••    The,  sWl 

A  period  of  some  hours  elapses.    I  live"  af  fhou  hast  known  me.   I  «B 
ifrancesca,  wbo  loves  Bertram  with  th'ne. 

all  the  strength  of  her  passionate    ^*  ?'!'i  ^"  before;  but,  rouse  thee 

JS'h''"^;  f r''l  "^'*^^'^[""'    For  wSe  little  space.    Reserve  thy 
Leoni,  by  stabbing  him  in  his  bed.  wonder  ^ 

She   then   seeks   Bertram   in   the    ^**^  ^®  ^°  hence  in  safety.    We  mmt 

tob!?s"nirif'  wl'^'^PP^''^^''"    Whiff 7he  dread  baron  sleeps.   Leci 
M)  De  a  spirit.     When,  however,  she  sleeps— 

reveals  to  him  the  truth,  his  ecstasy    Sleeps  soundly !    I  have  left  hisbedbot 
by  the  intelligence  of  her  agency       Fhancesca.    Marvel  not,  Bertram, 

in  the  destruction  of  Leoni,     How     jjf^'^ever  marvellous  all  seeraings  be 

admirably  described  is  the  recoil  shautnow'''  '^''  <l"°greon.   Thou 

from  affection  and  gratitude  to  hor-  The  dark,  dread  truth  hereafter, 

ror !     There  is  the  touch  of  a  mas-  ^saniAM.    Left  bis  bed ! 
ter    hand   throughout  these    con-  foufl    ^^*  ^"'^^"^  murderei^hc 

eluding  scenes.  Whose  ver'/eye  but  taints  the  thing  it 

Bertram.    Is  it  Francesca  sneaira titi.  "^°^®  ®"' 

And  speaks  she  of  Leoni  ?    Thou  wert  .  •  ^^  ^^''^  ^'"^^^^  *^  incense  of  pollu- 

mine,  „_    ^'^^^j 

Francesca-and  in  robes  elect  of  heaven  u     Y'^  ^""''^  "  *'" '    ^^  ^°^ '  ^ 

Speak'.tthouofhimwhowasthylne:    An/f^r  tt      p        . 

iTiy,  luy  ene      And    hve !      He   lives! She    lives! 

As  he  is  mine  ?    I  tremble,  with  a  dread       a  n   Francesca—mine  !— 
That  tears  my  very  heart-sTrings !    O?^    ^^  ^'""'^  •,  ^^^  **«'^  «*»«  ^^^  bis  bed  but 
Francesca,  *     t^      u^'i^j —  ^ 

Pure^spirit  of  the  purest  of  earth's  mor.     ""' thou'ri'lladVosf '"' '    "'^"^  ''* 

Speak,  and  uplift  me,  with  a  voice  of  "^^^  »«°»«  «<  ^a^!    I  lived  but  for  one 

mercy,  -,.    "^P® — 

From  this  dark  sphere  to  thine  it?*?  the  short  rapid  interval  of  time 

Francesca.    Bertram'           '  iwixt  this    impatient    consciousness, 

Bertram.    That  name  !  wu-*u^4' 

Which  still  was  the  dear  burden  of  thy  Jute™         ^^  ^***'^  assurance  absc 

When  thou  wast  mine,  and  mortal—  ^^  ^^^?  ^^'^^  ^^®®  hereafter— would  be 

sounds  to  me  .rj^..  °  ®'» 
As  thou  hast  ever  said  it;   there's  no  Ju-  i^°",®  sl^o^k— one  moment  of 

change,  '   inere  s  no  thick  darkness— 

To  eye  or  ear,  in  thee.     O  heart'  be  '^t"  all  light  and  rapture!— and  I 

hopeful  J  '  -,    r^?  f' 

Since  death  makes  free  the  livfnir  to  iP^f*/,*^®  ^^^o^'?"  ?»*n«:  of  agony, 

their  mission,  "^^ng  to  That  tells  me  of  the  death  that  follows 

Nor  robs  the  loved  one  of  those  orecioua     t«  «  u*  u '    n  ,. 

beauties  "losepreuous     In  which  all  hope  lies  buried— smoth- 

That  fashion'd  thought  and  sense  and     Tn  i®**^  J"5u 

fiery  passion,  '  ^"  ^f^  9*^  t*»at  most  precious  of  life's 

To  one  sweet  frame  of  love  •  n-  i-    ^'®*i^.u 

"» <lream  of  the  pure  angel,  whitest  of  al| 
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Above  the  cloudy  confines  of  the  grave,  'Thou  once  so  gentle,  whom  a  wounded 

Waiting  with  welcome!    Death!    Oh,  sparrow 

death !    Oh,  terror !  Had  brought  to  feminine  sorrows.  Thou 

That  I  should  live  for  this!— that  thou  hast  wept 

shouldst  tell  me.  The  fate  of  the  cucuyo  when  I  brusVd  i^^ 
Francesca,  with    no   crimson    on   thy  To  loss  of  wing  and  glitter,  from  thy  gar- 
cheek,  ments  j 
No  gushing  eyes,  no  husky,  tremulous  And  not  a  beggar's  babe,  with  plaint  of 

voice,  hunger. 

That  thou  com'st  freshly  from  Leoni's  But,  with  thy  bounty,  won  a  boon  of 

bed,  tears, 

No  longer  fresh — ^yet  living!  Sweet  as  the  angels  weep  o'er  woes  of 

[Paus  on  his  face.  mortals  ,* 

F&ANCESCA.           Were  thy  fears—  And  thou  to  strike  this  blow!    I'll  not 

Thy   dark  suspicions  true,  oh!   cruel  _      believe  it; 

Bertram,  Some  other  hand  than  thine,  Francesca ! 

HoM^  vain  were  tears  or  tremors,  con-  Fbancesca.                   Mine ! 

scious  blushes.  Mine  only,  Bertram.    Do  not  curse  or 

Or  all  the  broken  agonies  of  speech,  chide  me ; 

To  show  my  shame  or  thine!  Turn  not  thy  face  away.    'Twas  for  thy 

Bertram.            Yet  didst  thou  leave  _  safety. 

Leooi's  bed  but  now!     Thy  own  lips  Bertram.    As  if  Death  had  one  terror 

paid  it,  ^     »n  his  keeping, 

Nor  falter'd  in  the  speech.  To  wound  a  fear  of  mine ! 

Fkancbsca.           Oh !  had  I  left  Francesca.        Yet,  have  a  thought 

My  virtues  on  his  bed,  there  had  been  ^^  P^^'  Francesca's  danger.    See  her 

need  fitruggles,                                                ^ 

For  faltering  and  for  tears.  I  left  his  bed,  -A.t  midnight,  in  the  darkness,  with  her 

But  left  no  living  bed,  my  Bertram! —  _,    ^y^"^'     ,                .  ,     „ 

^'o  !  That  bold,  bad  man,  with  all  his  power 

Look  on  this  dagger— let  it  speak  for  „     around  him!               ,     .     ,.     ^       , 

me !  Hear  her  wild  shrieks,  which  all  refused 

BxRTBAM.     It  bleeds — it  drops  with  __     lol^ear; 

blood  J  the  crimson  edges  ^^^  ^^^^  were  all  her  pleadings !  How 

Gleam  brightly  dark  before   me.    Oh !  ^^    **^®  danger 

Francesca  Threatened  the  whiteness  of  her  inno- 

I  see  what  thou  hast  done— yet,  do  not  _,    *^f  "^  bosom, 

say  it !  That  knew  no  claim  but  thine. 

I  feel  the  terrible  need  that  stood  beiore  •           •           ♦           ♦ 

thee,  Bertram.            My  Francesca, 

And  comprehend  the  fate  that  forced  Dost  think  I  blame  thee  !    'Twas  a  fate 

upon  thee  that  made  thee 

The  dreadful  stroke  of  death.    And  yet,  Thus  stern  and  fearful;  yet,  to  me,  thy 

Francesca,  beauties 

I  would  it  had  been  any  hand  but  thine,  Were  those  of  meekness  only.  In  mine 

To  do  this  deed  ! — [Covering  his  eyes.  eyes, 

Fraivcesca.    Thy  life  was  on  it,  Ber-  Thy  mould  was  still  of  those  celestial 

tram —  beings 

And  mine — and  something  more  to  me  That  find  their  virtues  in  their  tender- 

than  life ;  ness. 

And,  in  my  soul,  a  voice  that  cried —  C haste n'd  by  love  to  purity.  All  passions 

*^  Be  cruel,  Grew  modest  in  thy  presence.    Every 

Or  thou  art  lost  to  Bertram  and  to  Heav*  feeling 

en!"  That  minister'd  to  make  thy  loveliness, 

Thou  hat'st — ^thou  fear'st  me !     Ah !  I  Seem'd  to  have  had  its  birth  in  angel 

see  it,  Bertram  !  meekness, 

Bertram.        Hate  thee,  Francesca?  That  spread  a  hallowing  moonlight  at  its 

No !    How  much  I  love  thee,  coming. 

No  words  may  speak.    Yet  there's  a  Making  the  rugged  soft.    How  could  I 

deadly  horror  know  thee, 

That  shakes  my  frame — that  seizes  on  Thus  terribly  incarnadined  with  ven- 

my  heart !  geance 

Look  how  thy  hand  is  crimsoned! — up  For  any  purpose?    Could  I  dream  of 

thine  arm,  t?iee, 

£ven  to  thine  elbow,  drips  the  clotting  Thus  robed  in  crimson  horrors,  and  be- 

current !  lieve  thee 

God !   what  a  terrible  stroke !      Thou  The  pure  white  thing  thou  wast,  when 

didst  not  do't —  first  I  found  thee 

TOL.  II.  1*7 
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In  groves  of  green  Val  d'Arno^  singing    Till  the  last  cloud  descends.    Oh !  love 

sweetly,  no  longer, 

With  eyes  of  dewy  glistening,  to  pale     As  once  we  knew  ft — wings  and  suaai- 


*     sisters 
That  watchM  above  in  fondness  ?    Oh ! 

thy  nature 
Hath  been  o'erwrought  to  madness ! — 

May  I  fold  thee 
Once  more  to  this  lone  bosom,  and  re- 
member 
The  thing  thou  wast,  but  art  not? 

Francesca.  Let  me  save  thee. 

Even  though  I  lose  thee,  Bertram. 
Bebtbam.  Lose  me,  never ! 

The  flight  that  saves  thy  Bertram — 
Francesca.  Saves  not  me. 

Since  thus  he  holds  me  alter'd — if  he 
alters 


ness, 
With  music  in  the  pauses  of  the  breeze. 
While  leaves  drop  down  in  odors ;  but 

a  love 
That  chills  while  it  embraces — and  sweet 

accents 
That  never  warm  to  meaning. 

Bertram.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Francesca.    Of  cold  and   darkness, 

Bertram. 
Bertram.  Soon,  the  light. 

Will  gather  round  us  with  its  cheerful 

aspects, 
That  smile  among  the  stars  ;  and  Ileav- 
en's  fresh  breathings — 


In  the  dear  faith  hegave  me.  The  worst     'Scaped  from  the  pestilent  atmosphercol 

death  death- 

Grows  lip  before  me,  though  we  fly  to-     will  lift  our  spirits  with  a  glad  surprise. 


gether, 
In  these  so    foreign    glances — ^in    this 

speech 
That  tells  how  much  he  loses   in  the 
^         change 
That  outraged  what  I  was,  and,  in  my 

terrors, 
Made  me  achieve  the  deed,  however 

needful, 
That  makes  me  thus  a  terror  to  his  love. 
Yet  must  we  fly.    These  keys  undo  thy 

fetters — 


The  bolts  unclose !    Oh !  see  you  not. 

Francesca, 
How  swiftly  darts   the  messenger  of 

ligrht, 
As  glad -to  do  us  service,  o*er  the  thresh- 

hold. 
And  waives  his  glow-worm    torch  to 

guide  us  on  ; 
While    the   fond    zephyr,  through  the 

yawning  portal. 
Wraps  us  in  sweet  embrace,  and  bears 


_      ,           .        ^  „     ,           L      .     T.  ^^  forward 

See  how  they  fall  about  thee !    Rouse  On  wings  made  free  like  his  ?    Come 

thee,  Bertram!  forth  Francesca' 

Thy  hands,  thy  feet  are  free.    The  ty-  Francesca.    (Faltering.)     Whither? 


rant  sleeps. 
No   more  to  cross  thy  fortunes ;  and 

Francesca, 
If  stainM  with  blood,  is  pure  for  thee, 

as  ever 
In  hap|)y  vale  of  Arno.    Yet  I  ask  not 
That  thou  shouldst  deem  me  so — that 

thou  shouldst  love  mc, 
As  then,  in  those  sweet  hours. 

Bertram.  I've  done  thee  wrong 

By  this  ungrateful  chiding.     I  will  take 

thee, 
As  all-conflding  to  this  hopeful  bosom 
As   when  thy  hands  were  innocently 

white : 
We'll  fly  together.    I   am  thine,  Fran- 
cesca, 


Bertram.       To  life — from  death!— 
Dost  see  ? 

Francesca.  The  blessed  stars ! 

Bertram.     Now  fly  we  with  the  ur- 
gent feet  of  fear; 
This  valley  must  not  hold  us.    To  our 

hills ! 
There  w^e  may  breathe  in  ^safety.    But 
thou  shrink'st  I 

Francesca.    The  light !    They  see- 
the stars!    These  bloody  proofs — 

Bertram.     (Avertuig  hi^  eyes.)    And 
I — alas ! 

Francesca.    Lead  where  thou  wilt, 
my  Bertram. 

Bertram.    Among  the  hills!    I  know 
where  runs  a  brooklet, 


Never  to  wrong  thy  hearing   with   a  Shall  cleanse  thee  of  these  stains-Jesu! 

thought                        ,    ,         ,  how  black! 

That  love  may  deem  rebuke.    Let  us  Francesca.     How  black  !  how  black! 

^^*'®y-  (Aside.)      Alas!    the   stream    may 

♦            *            *            ♦  cleanse — 

Francesca.    (Timidly.)    May  I  hold  The  arm  be  white  once  more  as  when 

Thy  hand,  my  Bertram  ?  he  look  it 

I3ERTRAM.  Heart  and  hand,  Francesca.  To  wrap  about  his  breast ! — ^but  oh !  my 

{Emhracitig.  heart, 
gotodeath!  The  dread   impression   fasten'd  on  his 

Bertram.            We  go  to  life,  soul. 

To  love  and  safety,  dear  one !  Leaves  only  night  to  mine!    I  follow, 

Francesca.  (Aside.)  Through  a  night,  Bertram! 

Where  all  is  cloud  before  me,  never-  Bertram.      (Aside.)      How  terrible 

lifting  How  had  she  heart  for  it ! 
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So  fearful,  even  in  her  innocent  ways, 
So  tender  Mill,  and  merciful ! 
Francesca.  Thou  speak'st? 

BsETRAM.    Of  the  great  debt  I  owe 

thee — of  the  struggle 
That  nerved  thee  to  this  blow!    And 

yet,  Francesca, 
Would   we  had  died  before — ^together 

died — 
Even  at  the  moment  when  our  lips  first 

met 
In  love's  first  sweet  delirium! 

Francesca.  Thou  art  right ! 

Would  we  had  died,  O  Bertram !  in  that 

hour, 
And  had  not  lived  for  this ! — ^Would  I 

had  died  I 


Our  limits  forbid  an}*  further  ex- 
tracts. The  quotations  already 
given,  are  suflBcient,  we  should 
think,  to  sustain  our  general  esti- 
mate of  Mr,  Sirams'  genius,  as  de- 
veloped in  dramatic  composition. 
We  have  been  thus  copious  in  the 
references  to  his  works,  because  he 
is  not  an  author  of  whose  style  or 
powers  it  is  possible  to  judge  with 
any  degree  of  fairness,  from  the 
production  of  isolated  lines  and 
passages.  In  his  longer  poems,  he 
nas  studiously  suppressed  all  exhi- 
bition of  the  merely  fanciful,  de- 
pending for  effect  upon  richness  of 
invention  and  unity  of  plot,  and 
portraiture,  far  more  than  upon 
those  elaborated  verbal  mosaics, 
composed  of  gaudy  conceits  and 
metaphorical   glitter,   with    which 


the  versifiers  of  the  present  day, 
who  would  fain  be  called  poets,  are 
accustomed  to  bewilder  their  read- 
ers. That  we  have  not  spe- 
cially commented  upon  the  faults 
and  short-comings  of  the  author; 
that  we  have  even  dealt  with  these 
more  leniently  than  strict  justice 
might  seem  to  warrant,  is  due  to  our 
conviction, — firstly,  that  too  many 
of  his  reviewers,  hitherto,  have  pur- 
sued the  malicious  policy  of  so  con- 
founding the  chaff  in  his  writings 
with  the  wheat,  as  very  nearly  to 
conceal  the  latter  from  the  public 
view;  and,  secondly, that  hisautorial 
blemishes  are  generally  of  the  kind 
that  expose  themselves.  They  are 
to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the 
thought  as  in  the  mode  of  expres- 
sing it — not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
and  design  of  his  works,  which  are 
invariably  of  a  high  order,  as  in 
nideness  of  form  and  structure,  and 
frequent  injudicious  carelessness  of 
detail. 

Whether  in  any  final  weighing 
of  Mr.  Simms'  claims  as  poet  and 
dramatist,  such  artistic  imperfec- 
tions will  out-balance  the  solid  and 
«^forcibIe  results  of  imagination,  ge- 
nius and  invention,  is  a  question, 
the  reply  to  which  we  leave,  with 
a  modest  but  unhesitating  con- 
fidence, to  Posterity. 


SONNET. 


Some  truths  there  be  are  better  lefl  unsaid, 

Much  is  there  that  we  may  not  speak  unblamed: 
On  words  as  wings  how  many  Joys  have  fled! 

The  jealous  Fairies  love  not  to  be  named. 
There  is  an  old  world  tale  of  one  whose  bed 

A  Genius  ble.<t,  to  ail  save  him  unknown, — 
One  day  the  secret  passed  his  lips,  and  sped 

As  secrets  speed — thenceforth  be  slept  alone. 
Too  much,  oh,  far  too  much  is  told  in  books; 

Too  broad  a  daylight  wraps  us,  all  and  each  ; 
Ah !  it  is  well  that  deeper  than  our  looks, 

Some  secrets  lie  beyond  conjecture's  reach : 
Ah !  it  is  well  that  in  the  soul  are  nooks 

That  will  not  open  to  the  keys  of  Speech. 
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THE    LATE   FINANCIAL   DIFFICULTY — SOUTHERN   AND   NOBTHERN   LABOR. 

When  a  terrible  blowing  up,  or  afforded  by  credit  and  by  a  paper 
running  off,or  collision  has  occurred  circulation,  svhich  credit  seems  to 
on  a  Railroad,  and  the  killed  have  render  necessary.     Yet,  the  Federal 
been  buried  and  the  maimed  prop-  or  National  Government  does  noth- 
erly  cared  for,  the  next  step  is  an  ing  to  furnish  what  the  business  of 
exact  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  the  nation  requires.     It  is  content 
accident  or  mismanagement.     Has  to  adopt  a  system  which  appears  to 
the  engineer  been  negligent  or  ig-  be  sufficient  for  taking  care  of  itself, 
norant,  or  worse — has  there  been  a  and  its  financial  operations,  and  it 
flaw  in  the  machine  or  a  defect  in  leaves  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  road,  or  is  it  a  case  in  which  look  after  their  own  affairs  in  the 
nobody  and  nothing  are  to  blame,  best  fashion   that  they  can  devise. 
In  the  present  overturn  or  bursting  A    complete    circulating    medium 
up   of   the   commercial   machine,  must  include  paper  as  well  as  spe- 
after  the  broken  banks  and  bank-  cie,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
rupt  merchants  have  been  fairly  nation.    The  Federal  Government 
laid  aside,  the  inquiry  next  in  order  supplies  the  specie,  and    for  the 
is — what  are  the  causes  of  this  gen-  paper,  it  delivers  the  people  up  to 
eral  disaster?     Is  it  due  to  the  want  the  tender  mercies  of  a  thousand 
of  judgment  in  the  managers  of  our  State  institutions,  intent  on  secur- 
banks,  or  is  it  inherent  in  the  bank-  ing  for  themselves  the  largest  pos- 
ing system  itself?     It  is  true,  per-  sible  profits  with  the  least  possible 
haps,  that  the  two  questions  may  regard  to  the  wants  or  welfare  of 
very  justly  be  considered  as  really  the  people — with  no  unity  of  pur- 
one  only,  since  a  system  of  currency,  pose — with   no   pretence   even   of 
which  enables  a  few  irresponsible  supplying  a   national    currency — 
men,  either  intentionally  or  other-  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
wise,  to  derange   the   business  of  so  if  they  wished  or  tried.     The 
the  whole  nation,  must  be  badly  result  is   a  chronic  crisis — an  in- 
constituted  and  pernicious  in  prac-  creasing  disregard  to  commercial 
tice.     The  examination  ought  to  be  integrity — ^floods  of  wortliless  paper 
rigorous,  and  the  remedy  thorough,  money  at  periodical  seasons,  and,  at 
We  leave  them  to  those  whose  duty  no  time,  a  paper  circulating  medi- 
it  is  to  take  care  that  the  Republic  um  which  can  serve  a  merchant 
receive  no  detriment,  and  will  ven-  or  traveler  throughout  the  United 
ture  a  few  remarks  only  in  refer-  States, 
ence  to  the  subject.  But  if  there  is  any  one  reason 

One  thing  strikes  us  forcibly  at  for  placing  the  circulating  medium 

first  sight.     It  is  the  singular  fact  of  the  country  under  the  control  of 

that  the  American  nation  has  no  the  National  Government  at  all,  if 

complete  national  currency,  nor  any  paper  is  necessarily  a  part,  and  a 

thing  that  professes  to  be  one. —  very  important  part,  of  that  circu- 

They  have  coin,  but  gold  and  silver  lating  medium,  if  one  of  its  great 

coin  alone  cannot  subserve  the  pur-  purposes  is,  not  merely  to  serve  the 

pose  of  a  circulating  medium  for  an  convenience  of  the  treasury,  but  to 

active,  enterprising  commercial  peo-  supply   the   wants  of  the  people 

pie  aocustomed  to  all  the  facilities  themselves,  then  surely  something 
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more  remains  to  be  done  by  the  to  rags  or  tr^b  in  the  hands  of  its 
National  Government,  besides  pro-  holders.  It  would  serve,  with  spe- 
viding  gold  and  silver  coin  for  the  cie,  for  a  safe  basis  in  ordinary  local 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  gov-  banking:  business,  to  a  certain  ex- 
emment  alone.  These  constitute  tent.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  a  re- 
but a  very  small  part  of  the  receipts  turn  to  the  original  Amsterdam 
and  payments  throughout  this  great  system  of  banking,  to  the  reality, 
nation.  But  for  them  no  provision  instead  of  the  sham — to  honesty 
18  made.  In  one  of  those  great  de-  and  safety,  instead  of  a  system 
partments  of  power  which  has  been  which  is  false  and  fallacious  from 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  foundation  to  ridge  board,  and 
Grovemment,  and  not  of  the  State  which  promotes  loose,  not  to  say 
Governments,  for  the  obvious  rea-  dishonest  modes  of  transacting  com- 
80D  that  a  sound  circulating  medi-  mercial  affairs.  To  say  that  gov- 
um  was  of  national  concern,  and  emment  may  tamper  with  its  trusts 
that  to  be  good  it  must  be  general;  in  this  matter,  is  a  mode  of  objec- 
in  this  national  matter,  a  sort  of  tion  that  applies  to  all  government 
one  sided  half  way  work  only  has  in  all  its  great  duties  and  depart- 
been  done,  serving  the  government  ments.  Trust  must  be  put  some- 
only  as  if  tlie  government  were  where,  and  in  this  particular  it 
every  thing,  and  the  people  and  could  be  placed  no  where  with 
their  concerns  nothing.  greater  confidence,  than  with  the 
What  ought  to  be  done  to  com-  parties  to  which  the  currency  of  the 
plete  the  imperfect  work,  we  will  nation  has  been  entnisted  by  the 
not  pretend  to  say.  We  have  no  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
desire  to  enter  into  fields  of  con-  Shall  we  confide  in  them^  or  in  the 
troversy,  political  or  economical,  thousand  petty  manufacturers  of 
But  that  something  more  is  requir-  money  which  now  embarrass  and 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  general  gov-  perplex  the  people  from  Maine  to 
ern men t  to  complete  the  perform-  Texas? 

ance  of  their  duty  to  the  people,  In  tracing  the  consequences  of 
seems  to  be  made  obvious  by  the  the  common  commercial  disaster, 
present  condition  of  the  country.  there  is  much  in  the  South  for  self- 
One  proposition  strikes  us  as  emi-  congratulation.  There  is  much  at 
nently  safe  and  useful.  It  has  been  the  N^orth  to  awaken  its  people  to 
sugjj^ested  by  a  New  York  paper  a  serious  consideration  of  the  pres- 
that  the  treasury  of  the  United  ent  and  of  the  future.  There  are 
States  should  issue  its  paper  on  signs  in  the  times  which  must  strike 
deposits  of  gold  to  be  made  in  its  every  reflecting  Northern  man  with 
yaults.  Every  dollar  of  paper  thus  apprehension,  if  not  for  what  may 
placed  in  circulation  would  repre-  now  happen,  yet  for  what  a  few 
sent  a  dollar  in  gold.  There  could  years  will  assuredly  bring  forth. — 
be  no  capricious  contracting  or  ex-  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  for- 
panding,  or  panics  or  revulsions,  so  midable  dangers  that  await  the 
far  as  the  currency  may  be  con-  great  interests  of  society — the  se- 
cerned. It  would  supply  a  money  curity  of  property — the  authority 
more  convenient  and  portable  than  of  government — the  power  of  the 
silver  and  gold  for  trade  and  travel,  laws  from  the  lawless  combinations 
It  would  be  of  the  same  value  in  of  labour  against  capital.  They  are 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  deadly  foes  in  all  hireling  States. 
It  could  never,  like  the  devil's  We  use  the  word  in  no  invidious 
money  in  which  we  now  deal,  turn  or  offensive  sense,  but  merely  as  the 
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proper   term.      Free   labour  is   a  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  say 
phrase  without  any  true  meaning,  these  things,  or  to  see  the  occasion 
If  it  is  used  to  convey  the  idea  that  for  saying  them.     On  the  contrary, 
the  day  labourer  is  free  to  labour  or  we  are  grieved  for  the  present  and 
not,  it  ooversr  a  falsehood.     If  to  apprehensive  for  the  future  of  the 
hire  his  labour  for  his  daily  bread  Northern  States.     We  have  no  dis- 
IB  the  unavoidable  condition  of  his  position  to  intermeddle  with  their 
life,  then  hireling  is  the  proper,  the  affairs — none  to  control  their  insti- 
old,  the  scriptural  phrase.     In  the  tutions — none  to  produce  disaffec- 
hireling  States  of  Europe,  the  hos-  tion  among  their  labouring  class, 
tility   of    the   working   man    who  We  would  willingly  give  our  aid  in 
hires  himself  to  a  master  by  the  any  way  that  our  Northern  friends 
day  or  otherwise,  is  kept  in  check  may  require  or  need  it.     But  it  may 
by  the  armed  hand  of  a  standing  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  tl^m 
army.     But  what  is  to  keep  the  la-  that  the  occasion  is  not  an   unsuit- 
bourer  in  check,  where  he  is  soldier  able  one  for  a  calm  reiK)nsideration 
as  well  as  labourer — vv here  the  capi-'  of  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
talist  is  absolutely  dependent  on  his  been  pleased  to  assume  the  guar- 
armed   hired   man   for    protection  dianship  of  the  South  of  late  years — 
from  all  foes,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  its  morals,  manners  and  forms  of 
If  these  hired   men,  with  muskets  society.      The  facts  of  the  times 
in  their  hands,  demand  bread  from  afford  instructive  lessons.  We  have 
the  wealthy,  where  is  the  power  to  no  intention  to  draw  comparisons 
say  nay  to  the  demand  ?     It  must  between  North  and  South,  as  to  the 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  such  causes  that  have  produced  the  corn- 
cases  there  will  always  be  at  hsnd  mercial  distress,  nor  as  to  their  sev- 
reckless  demagogues,  knaves  or  vi-  oral  resources  for  meeting  or  sur- 
sionaries,  ready  to  instigate,  abet  and  mounting  it;  but  having  alluded  to 
lead  the  mob.     Even  in  imperial  the   threatening   condition    of  the 
Rome  the  turbulent  populace  were  Northern   labouring  class,  it  may 
gratuitously  furnished  with  bread  not  be  amiss  to  contrast  it  with  our 
and  amusements,panc?we^c^Vf<7?r5e«.  own.     No  slave  is  thrown  out  of 
The  present  mob  of  New  York  are  employment,  or  compelled  to  hunt 
more  modest:   they  demand  bread  or  beg  for  work  and  bread.     No 
or  work.     This  will  do  for  a  be-  matter  what  his  employment  may 
ginning.     The  bread  is  to  be  cer-  be — agricultural,  mechanical,  do- 
ff-     tain — the  work  will  be  what  it  may  mestic;  whether  he  produces  wheat, 
fairly  be  expected  to  be  under  such  cotton,  tobacco,  or  turns  them  into 
circumstances.     How  much   work  flour,  cloth,  or  the  detestable  corn- 
will  the  labourer  do  whose  employer  pound  with  which  our  free  and  en- 
is  compelled  to  hire  him — the  work  lightened  citizens  scatter  unspeak- 
voluntary,  the  pay  constrained  ? —  able  filth  on  floors,  cars,  steamboats, 
The  next  step  of  the  unemployed  hotels,  court  houses  and  churches^ 
will  be  to  demand  bread  without  not  a  single  slave  labourer  has  the 
any  addition;  and  the   next  may  slightest  misgiving  about  his  board 
bring  our  free  Republicans  to  the  or   lodging.     His  master  may  be 
platform  of  the  Roman  populace,  troubled,  but  he  laughs  at  commer- 
Surely  the  sovereign  people  of  the  cial  panics  and  revulsions  of  trade, 
great  American  Republic  are  en-  His  food,  clothing,  house,  are  as  se- 
titled  to  claim  all  the  rights  and  cure,  if  not  quite  as  imposing  as 
privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  those'  of  an  English  nobleman. — 
mob  of  despotic  Rome.  Labour   and   capital   with   us  are 
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never  at  variance.    There  are  no  labourer  would  gladly  have  them  to 

mobs  demanding  bread  and  work,  be  in  his  own  case.    It  is  possible 

Bread  and  work  are  secured  to  the  that  the  present  condition  of  the 

labourer  by  the  very  condition  of  country  may  enable  our  Northern 

bis  place  in  the  system  of  society  friends  to  look  at  t^  question  of 

to  which  he  belongs.     He  is  not  labour  from  a  new  point  of  view, 

left  to  look  for  them,  and  perhaps  If  so,  it  will  be  fortunate  for  them 

not  find  them.     They  are  his  by  and  for  us,  and  the  great  evil  will 

the  laws  of  the  land,  as  the  hireling  produce  a  corresponding  good. 


ALICE. 

I  ffrieve,  I  own,  to  feel  that  thou  art  dead, —  * 

But  ne^er  does  thought  that  intimates  surprise 

To  iind  that  thou,  with  outspread  wings,  hast  fled, 
A  moment  from  my  sorrowing  heart  arise, 

Alice ! 

One  look  into  thy  deep,  mysterious  eyes, 
Like  starlight  through  transparent  clouds  at  even, 

Would  thrill  the  soul  as  though  in  mortal  guise 
An  angel-child  thou  wert,  afar  from  Heaven, 

Alice ! 

And  ofl  thy  smile,  most  welcome  to  the  sight, 

(A  sunbeam  trembling  o'er  a  shady  spot,) 
Seemed  memory  of  a  land  thati  ours  more  bright, 
'    Thou  in  thy  soul  had'st  shrined  all  unforgot, 

Alice ! 

Thy  utterance,  too,  more  soft  than  that  of  earth, 
Was  like  some  mystic  voice  at  midnight  heard, 

As  though  a  tone  of  fine  seraphic  birth 

Afar,  yet  near,  amid  the  night-winds  stirred, 

Alice ! 

And,  oh,  'twas  clear  thou  hadst  a  purer  look 
Than  worldlings  have,  an  aspect  sweet  as  rare, 

Like  that  nie  children  wore  whom  Jesus  took 
And  blessed,  and  being  blessed  grew  fair, 

Alice ! 

And,  surely  as  though  round  thy  shining  hair 
A  halo  gleamed,  we  knew  a  Uhrist-child  moved 

And  spoke  the  while,  and  breathed  our  common  air, — 
And  her  we  almost  reverently  loved, 

Alice ! 

But  God  recalled  thee,  lending  us  awhile 
From  out  his  treasury  thy  words  of  love, 

Thy  truth,  thy  trust,  thy  sympathizing  smile, 
Then  took  thee  to  thy  native  home  above, 

Alice ! 

^  And  when  we  droop  and  weep,  and  heavy  lies 

The  burden  which  all  human  hearts  must  bear, 
A  trusting  look  uplifted  to  the  skies 

Will  strenghten  us, — thou  art  an  angel  ther»j 

Alice ! 


4v 
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BALLAD. 

THE  SLEEPING    CHILD. 
I. 

My  child,  upon  thy  slumbering  eye, 
What  lovely  visions  now  descend, 
Sweet  shapes,  that  with  thy  fancies  blend, 

And  woo  thee  for  Eternity ! 

II. 

The  smile  of  gladness  on  thy  face, 
Declares  a  presence  in  thy  heart  j — 
Celestial  visitant,  whose  art 

Would  make  it  Love's  abiding  place. 

in. 

And  pure  ideals,  fond  and  warm, 

Are  shaping  now  thy  infant  thought — 
By  these,  the  latent  virtues  taught 

Grow  strong,  and  eminent  of  charm. 

IV. 

Glad  forms  before  thee  flit  and  play ; — 
The  Future,  with  her  promise  fair  j 
Love  that  floats  free  in  upper  air, 

And  Friendship,  that  makes  smooth  the  way. 

V. 

And  hallow'd  Truth,  and  genial  Hope, 
These  bend  above,  and,  with  thy  dreams, 
Twine  flowers  of  fancy,  shed  the  gleams, 

That  through  the  clouds  the  vistas  ope ! 

VL 

And  how  that  happy  heart  pursues 
Each  avenue  of  light,  that  shows 
Where,  in  sweet  harbours  of  the  Rose, 

Sits  Beauty,  that  in  worship  woos. 

VII. 

She  builds  thy  little  Temple  fair,— 
And  Hope,  and  Love,  and  virgin  eyes, 
Seize  on  thy  soul  with  glad  surprise, 

And  raise  a  joyous  altar  there! 
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VOICES   FROM   THE   FOREST. 

NO.  II. 

THE    PINE. 


"Why  did  the  Pine  growl  when  Still  men  are  no  better,  and  always 

the  Daisy  said  that  Winter  was  un-  consider  their  natural  qualities  as 

kind  to  flowers,  and  could  not  en-  special   virtues.     For  instance,  if 

dnr€  them  ?  '^  asked  the  Linden.  endowed  with  no  taste  for  the  beau- 

^Because  he  was  angry,"  rejoined  tiful,  they  sneer  at  others  as  vain, 

the  Oak;    "and   when   angry  he  Some,  indeed,  abuse  even  poetry, 

growls.      Have  you   never  heard  simply  because  they  cannot  appre- 

him  before  ?    When  the  wind  roars  ciate  it :  and  they  are  worse  than 

•through  the  forest,  bidding  all  to  the  Pine. 

bow,  the  Pine  cries — stand  fast;  Almost  angry,  the  Linden  was 
and  when  the  frightened  trees  do  half  resolved  to  say  nothing  more 
homage,  he  rem ains* erect,  turns  to  the  Pine;  but  fortunately  her 
only  in  his  wrath,  and  growls  from  curiosity  was  too  great ;  for  sullen- 
rage."  ness,  in  the  first  place,  would  have 

**What  has  that  to  do  with  the  done  no  good,  and  in  the  second, 

Daisy  and  Winter?"  asked  the  Lin-  would  have  prevented  both  her  and 

den.  us  from  hearing   the  story  about 

"Ask  the  Pine  I  Ask  the  Pine!"  Winter.    So  muttering  to  herself, 

babbled  the  Poplar.    "  His  answers  she  turned  again  to  her  unfriendly 

are  often  sharp."  neighbour. 

The  Linden  was  too  curious  to  be  "You  can  tell  us  of  Winter,"  she 

deterred  by  this, and  who  can  blame  began;  "for  you  know  him,  and,  as 

her?    If  you,  gentle  reader,  were  'tis  said,  love  him,  while  we  others 

filed,  yap  in,  year  out,  to  one  spot,  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  him, 

would  you  let  a  story  escape  for  as  he   comes  only  when   we   are 

fear  of  an  unkind  answer?     If  it  is  asleep.  You, however, remain  awake 

too  severe,  why  you  forget  it.   And  and  spend  a  long,  long  tine  with 

flowers  can  do  the  same.   The  Lin-  him." 

dei^  however,  thought  she  would  The  Pine  remained  silent  awhile, 

be  adroit  and  begin  covertly.  and  all  the  flowers  listened,  curious 

"Pine,"  she  said,  "why  do  you  to  hear  the  end  of  it.    The  Willow 

always  wear  the  same  dress — win-  alone  said:  "Linden,  you  are  bold, 

ter  and  summer — whether  hot  or  but  still  vou  had  better  give  that 

cold?"  fellow  up." 

"Because  I'm  not  vain  like  you.  At  last  the  Pine  replied:  "Let 

and  am  not  always  seeking  some-  me  alone.    If  you  wish  to  know 

thing  new,"  rejoined  the  Pine.  Winter,  keep  awake.      Whoever 

"There  you  have  it,"  babbled  the  wants  to    learn,  must    not  sleep 

Poplar  again.    "You'll  stop  now,  away  his  existence" 

won't  you?"  This  speech  would  certainly  have 

The  Pine  was  wrong.    That  was  ended  the  conversati(fti,  had  not  the 

not  his  reason,  for  really  he  could  Oak  interfered.     He  was  highly  e»- 

do  nothing  contrary  to  his  nature,  teemed  by  the  trees,  on  account  of 
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his  great  a^e  and  strength.     Who  'Delighted, the  seasons  rioted  with 

knows  if  the  former,  unsupported  the  children  of  nature.    But  this 

by  the  latter,  would  have  command-  did  not  last  long.     Diflfereuces  soon 

ed  respect.  arose  here  and  there.   Wanton  and 

"Pine,"  he  said,  "you  seem  un-  fickle  Spring  could  not  endure  calm 
social,  but  in  reality  are  not  so. —  and  thoughtful  Winter;  glo>nng 
Only  you  always  wear  a  rough  ex-  Summer  found  Autumn  too  phleg- 
terior;  but  I  know  you  better.  I  matic,  and  Autumn  blamed  Spring 
have  known  you  since  you  were  for  keeping  the  flowers  too  long, 
but  a  year  old,  and  had  just  put  In  short,  the  strife  growing  hotter 
forth  your  firet  green  shoot.  But  and  hotter,  the  trees  and  flowere 
why  so  rough  to  your  companions?  had  a  hard  time.  At  last  Autumn 
Are  we  not  the  childr^  of  one  said:  *This  will  do  no  longer. — 
earth?  Are  not  our  roots  inter-  Since  we  cannot  agree,  let  us  sepa- 
laced  under  ground,  as  our  branches  rate.'  And  so  it  happened.  The 
are  intertwined  above?  Do  we  not  Seasons  divided  the  earth.  Winter 
united,  resist  dangers,  which  alone  built  his  house  at  either  pole.  Sum- 
we  could  not  withstand  ?  It  is  not  raer  encircled  the  centre, and  Spring 
good  to  isolate  yourself  thus,  and  and  Autumn  had  their  domains  be- 
that  too  for  such  trifles.  Because  tween.  As  j'ou  will  soon  see,  this 
these  others  wear  leaves,  while  you  arra)igement  was  somewhat  modi- 
prefer  your  needles;  and  because  fied  afterwards;  not  much,  however, 
your  bark  is  rougher  than  that  of  and  Winter  resides  still  at  his  poles." 
the  Beech;  is  that  a  reason  why  "How  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
you  should  shut  yourself  up  and  the  Linden, 
appear — what  you  really  are  not-—  "  My  cousin,  who  once  visited  him 
unkind  ?  Not  so,  my  friend.  Tell  there,  told  me  so." 
your  companions  what  they  wish.  "Watch  him.  He's  lying  now,** 
Be  happy  with  them  in  prosperity  whispered  the  Poplar  to  her  neigb- 
now,  as  in  adversity  you  must  make  hour, 
common  cause  with  them."  "How   could   your   cousin  visit 

The  Oak  spoke  seriously.    The  him?"  asked  the  Linden.    "Is  he 

Pine  took  his  words  to  heart — many  not  a  fixture  like  us?" 

others  might  do  the  same — thought  "It  happened   thus,"  continued 

awhile  and  then  spoke.  the  Pine.     "Once  some  bold  and 

"Yott  wish  to  hear  of  Winter,  enterprising   men   came   here  for 

Well,  you  shall  lay  aside,  however,  timber  to  build  a  ship.   My  cousin, 

your  prejudices  against  him,  for  I  a  tall,  straight  pine,  was  con^cn- 

am  aware  that  you  cannot  endure  ous  among  other  trees.    Hardly 

him;  and  do  not  think  me  partial,  had  they  espied  him,  before  thej 

as  a  friend,   but  only  truthful  as  felled  him   and  made  him  into  a 

knowing  him.     But  to  begin.  mast.      Shortly    afterwards    they 

"  When  God,  the  Lord,  had  crea-  went  to  sea.     The  sailors  gave  my 

ted  the  world — when  the  flowers  of  cousin  a  large  sheet,  bidding  him 

the  field  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  to  hold  it  fast,  and  hung  from  his 

were  radiant  in  beauty:  He  called  summit  a  gay  far-floating •  pendant 

the  seasons  and  spoke  thus   unto  My  cousin  was  in  great  glee  on  the 

them.     *Behol4  my  world,  and  see  journey,  and  did  his  duty  faithfully, 

how  beautiful  it  is.     I  entrust  it  to  The  winds  came  and  strove  hard  tar 

you.     Divide  the  flowers  and  trees  tear  the  sheet  from  him ;  but  he 

among  yourselves.    Only  take  good  held  it  only  the  more  firmly,  aod 

care  of  them.'  would  not  even  bend.    Wherefore 
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the  sailors  hononred  him  above  all  kept  in  one  place  all  the  time,  he 

other  timber  of  the  ship.  called    the  Seasons  together,  and 

"The  voyage  was  northwardly,  made  the  following  proposal : 

and  at  last  they  came  upon  Win-  **Let  us  share   diflferently,"   be 

ter*8  residence.      His    house   was  said;  ^ and  as  the  earth  belongs  to 

simple  but  strong.    When  the  ship  us  in  common,  let  us  not  confine 

knocked,  Winter  came  forth,  per-  ourselves  only  to  one  portion  of  it. 

fe5:tly  astonished  at  the  unexpected  Let  a  certain  perimi  be  assigned  to                 , 

visit.    Recolleeting  that  wherever  each,  in  which  to  possess  the  whole 

he  went,  he  was  never  cheerfully  and  to  rule  alone." 

received,  he  was  not  even  inclined  "I  am  content,"  replied  Summer, 

to  be  hospitable,   but  shook   his  "if  you  only  allow  nie  to  retain  my 

head  so  as  to  scatter  the  hoar  flakes  centre  of  the  earth." 

in  every  direction.    Just  then  he  "And  I  my  poles,"  added  Win- 

hftp})ened   to   see  my  cousin,  and  ter. 

from  his  love  to  us  Pines,  immedi-  Frivolous  Spring  consented   to 

ately  became  friendly.     Beginning  every  thing,  provided  only  that  ha 

to  gossip,  he  asked  the  mast  about  obtained   his   point;  and  Autumn 

all  his  relatives;  and,  when  satis-  hoped  to  gain  something  or  other 

fied,  told  him  many  wonderful  tales,  by  the  change.    The  contract  being 

one  of  which  you  shall  now  hear,  therefore  closed,  Spring  wished  to 

There  was  no  end  to  the  stories,  begin  his  reign  at  once.     But  care- 

Ind  the  old  man  was  so  happy  in  ful,  far-seeing  Winter  spoke: 

his  reminiscences,  (which  he  now  "Lest  one  should  perchance  pos- 

poured  forth,)  that  he  held  the  ship  sess  all  of  earth^s  beauties,  let  us 

fwt  in  his  arras  and  would  not  let  share  them  too." 

it^o.    My  cousin  never  tires  when  "Good,"  said  Spring;  "I'll  take 

telling  of  these  delightful  days. —  the  buds!" 

Bat  the  more  be  enjoyed  it,  the  "And    I  the   blossoms,"   added                ^ 

worse  it  became  for  the  crew.    One  Summer.                                                  ^ 

raoraing  he  overheard  them  saying:  .  "The  fruits  shall  be  mine,"  cried 

*Our  wood  is  nearly  exhausted  and  Autumn;  "and  Winter  shall  have 

our  provi|ion8   much   reduced ;  if  the  leaves." 

the  ice  does  not  soon   thaw  we  Winter  did  not  object,  and  thus     •            • 

must  perish  miserably.     Let  us  cut  the  agreement  was  made, 

down  the  mast  for  fire-woo<l,  and  it  Spring  immediately   begwi  his 

will  keep  tis  at  least  for  some  time.'  reign.     From  tree  and  flower,  he 

Mf- cousin  hearing  this,  begged  kissed  forth  buds,  and  every  thing 

Winter  to  release  the  ship;  and,  to  smiled  on  him.    Then  as  the  buds 

save  his  favorite,  he  granted  what  burst,  and  thousands  of  colors  glit- 

he  had  refused*  to  man.     The  ice  tered  on  leaf  and  flower;  Summer 

melting,  the   sljip   with   its  crew  ascended  earth's  throne.   Then,  too, 

came  safely  home."  the   arrangenient   which  had  just 

^Excellent,"   exclaimed   all   the  been  made,  was  somewhat  altered; 

trees.  for  Autumn,  ever  bent  on   gain, 

**But  to  return   to   my  story,"  made  a  special   treaty  with  Sum- 

continued  the  Pine.     "As  said,  the  mer.     Summer   was  to  give  him 

earth  was  divided,  and  the  Seasons  some  flowers  and  tal^e  some  fruits 

had  each  his  own  domain.     Thus  in  return.     And  it  is  said  that  Au- 

all  would  have  remained  well,  had  tumn  lost  nothing  by  the  change, 

W)t  Spring's  ficklene£s  caused  an-  but  kept  the  best  for  himself, 

other  change.    Not  liking  to  be  And  now  came  his  turn.     With 
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eager  hand  he  garneretTthe  fruits,  on  leaf — the  ladder  of  sweet  oaths— 
to  which,  in  fact,  he  was  entitled,  a  secret  love-chain.  Who  does  not, 
But  he  went  further,  and  defrauded  at  the  first  glance,  recognize  this  its 
poor  Winter  of  his  rights.  Cou  high  calling?  To  whom  does  not 
remember  that  at  the  divi^on,  the  tlie  atmosphere,  rising  from  its  ever 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  assigned  to  green  boughs,  seem  but  the  sap- 
Winter.  In  the  glowing  season  of  pressed  and  secret  sighs  of  raptur- 
love,  however,  when  in  the  tops  of  ous,  youthful  love?  Flowers  and 
the  trees,  leaf  bung  on  lea^  and  in  leaves  were  delighted  with  their 
the  grass  below  the  flowers  glittered  messenger. 

and  coquetti&hly  displayed  their  As  Autumn*s  reign  was  just  end- 
thousand  colors,  love  sprang  up  be-  ing,  he  wished  to  gather  the  last 
tween  them.  As  is  often  the  case,  flower  from  the  meadow ;  but  the 
this  love  began  with  all  sorts  of  leaves,  yearning  after  them,  grew 
toying  tricks.  When  the  sun  shone  so  pale  and  begged  him  so  eamesdj 
hot  and  burning  on  the  flowers,  the  to  let  them  descend,  if  but  for  a 
leaves  would  interpose,  and  then  second,  to  their  dying  companiona, 
when  the  flowers  were  off  their  that  he  yielded,  although  he  had  no 
guard,  would  quickly  stoop,  so  that  right  to  do  so,  and  was  usurping 
^the  sun  shining  suddenly  on  them,  the  province  of  Winter,  to  whom 
would  blind  the  poor  little  things,  alone  the  leaves  belonged.  An- 
The  flowers  would  shut  their  eyes,  tumn  shook  the  trees,  and  the  freed 
and  the  leaves  titter  among  the  leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
branches.  Or  when  a  quickening  Then  began  a  life  of  mad  love, 
ghower  came,  the  leaves  would  re-  and  even  Autumn  rioted  wildly.— 
tain  some  drops  of  water,  and  let  The  leaves  flew  in  giddy  dances 
them  fall  on  the  flowers  when  they  round  and  round  the  flowers,  till 
thought  all  over.  This  would  al-  these,  worn  and  weary,  drooped 
ways  make  them  start  and  shake  their  heads;  and  then,  as  Autumn 
^-  their  heads.  What  was  done  at  whistled  his  last  song,  they  too 
first  simply  to  tease,  became  soon  sank,  with  its  music,  to  their  eter- 
an  act  of  love ;  for  as  the  sun  be-  nal  sleep. 

came  hotter  and  hotter,  the  deli-  Now   came  Winter.    Bare  and 

cate  little  flowers  would  all  have  deserted,  the  meadows  and  forests 

been  parched,  had  not  the  leaves  received  him.     Nothing  green  re- 

shielded  them  from  his  scorching  mained  to  welcome  him,  saving  ns 

rays.  poor  Pines,  with  whose  sharp  needles 

After  their  feelings  had  assumed  no  flower  would  flirt     The  Ivy,  too, 

this  deeper  earnestness,  these  little  still  hung  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if 

teasing  arts  were  no  longer  sufli-  wishing  to  form  a  triumphal  arch 

dent  for  them;  some  mode  of  union  for  him ;  and  from  though  to  bougb, 

was  sought.     Still,  however,   the  as  if  to  conceal  th^  faithlessness  of 

leaves  hung  high,  and  the  flowers  the  leaves  and  give  the  trees  some 

glittered  beneath  in  the   grass. —  ornament,  instead  of  their  lost  and 

Love  is  never  long  in  want  of  a  wandering   foliage.      Winter  was 

way.     So  they  soon  chose  a  mes-  enraged;   and  furiously   whipping 

senger,   who  bore  backwards  and  down  the  few  leaves  which,  deserted 

forwards  their  sighs,  their  promises  and  alone,   were   still   unwillingly 

and  their  oaths — the  Ivy  springing  kept  upon  the  trees,  drove  them 

from  among  the  flowers  below,  it  flying  over  snow  and  ice.    To  the 

winds  itself,  like  a  green   garland,  leaves    of   the    Ivy,   however,  he 

up  to  the  tree  leaves — ^leaf  crowded  faithfully  promised — "You,  will  I 
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erer  protect  and  preserve  for  the  brilliant  Christmas  feast.  Nowhere 
office  you  have  chosen.  Be  and  are  we  absent — neither  from  the 
remain  forever  the  messengers  of  palace  nor  the  hovel.  Be  the  pa- 
love.  Bear  secret  greetings  from  rents  never  so  poor,  still  they  hang 
flower  to  leaf — from  Autumn  to  a  few  lights  on  our  green  boughs 
Winter.  Be  an  eternal  bridge  for  the  shouting  children.  Gold 
from  Season  to  Season.  Let  your  and  silver  deck  us;  we  wear  glit- 
motto  be:  Entwine  and  unite.  The  tering  fruit,  and  children  clap  their 
ever  green  memory  of  meadow  and  hands  again  when  they  see  us,  for 
forest,  thou  shalt  tame  even  Win-  no  matter  how  beautiful  all  else  is, 
tef s  sternness.'^  the  Christmas  tree    is   the   most 

Thus  spake  Winter  to  the  Ivy ;  beautiful   of  all,  for  Santa  Klausa 

but  to  us  Pines  he  gave  his  fullest  confers  on  us  his  most  peculiar  and 

love,  and  prepared  for  us  honors  in  wonderful  charms.     Perhaps  chil- 

which  you  others  have  no  part.  dren   love   the   Christmas  tree  so 

^And  tliat  was?*'  asked  the  other  much  because  it  is  itself  so  like  a 

trees,  somewhat  hurt.                    *  glowing,  child-like  imagination. — 

"Winter  is  the  season  of  genial  From  the  green  boughs  of  hope, 
kindness,"  continued  the  Pine;  "and  hang  all  sorts  of  brilliant  pictures, 
hence  it  was  that  he  instantly  re-  Rich  and  golden,  they  seem  myste- 
cognized  and  rewarded  the  Ivy's  rious  and  inexplicable.  But  one 
disposition.  Men  know  this  also,  glittering  bauble  after  another  falls; 
and  at  no  other  season  do  they  the  gold  was  but  tinsel.  Hopes 
draw  closer  to  each  other  than  in  wither — secrets  vanish.  With  the 
Winter.  He  brings  with  him  the  last  spangle  which  is  removed,  the 
mysterious,  holy  and  genial  Christ-  whole  wonder  ceases,  and  there  re- 
mas  festival.  The  kindest  of  all  mains  nought  but  a  withered  Pine. 
guest%  too,  Santa  Klausa,  always  la  a. child's  mind,  one  golden  dream 
accompanies  him.  Men  say  Santa  chases  the  other — one  secret  suc- 
KlauRs  is  but  the  love  of  parents  ceeds  the  other — the  former  merg- 
and  friends;  but  this  is  not  true —  ed  into  the  latter.  And  how  is  life 
only  he  never  exerts  his  influence  different  from  the  child's  mind?" 
except  through  men.  In  the  be-  '*  When  the  spangles  fall  is  your 
ginning  of  Winter,  the  mother  glory  ended?"  asked  the  Aspen, 
thinks  day  and  night,  of  what  she  "Then,"  answered  the  Pine,  "they 
shall  give  her  children;  but  then  put  the  tree  into  the  fire,  and  there 
it  is  only  because  Santa  Elauss  it  hears  men,  as  they  sit  gazing  on 
neve^  ceases  from  whispering  in  the  embers,  tell  many  a  wonderful 
her  ear.  Whoever  shops  at  Christ-  tale.  It  listens  attentively,  but 
mas  is  sure  to  bring  home  more  when  they  say  any  thing  it  di^- 
than  he  wants,  And  to  lighten  his  likes,  it  gives  a  sharp  crack,  caus^ 
.purse  more  than  he  intended.  It  ing  the  sparks  to  fly  out,  and  men 
IB  not  that  beautiful  things  allure  to  rush  to  the  chimney.  And  when 
him,  but  Santa  Klauss  is  eveiy  the  golden  apples  are  eaten,  the 
where,  beckoning  and  whispering  children,  from  their  corners,  gaze 
to  him,  and  warming  his  heart,  so  sadly  on  the  burning  Christmas 
that  his  hand    opens  again   and  tree. 

a^ain,    tili    the    sichest,    deepest  "Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Winter 

Christmas  joy  is  obtained.  and  the  Pine.     Another  time  I'll 

"We  Pines  know  all  this,  tor  we  tell  you  one,  which  a  Pine  heard 

are  in  the  very  midst  of  it.    We  when   in    the   chimney,  for  meif 

are  the  Christmas  trees,  and  Santa  know  many  beauteous  tales. 

Ekuflfl  places  us  even  in  the  most  .**Yes,  another  tin^" 
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NO.    II. 
LETTERS   OF  JOHN   RUTLEDOE. 

VII. — LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES,     remainder  towards  Ninety -Six,    I 

_,,  ,  T*!     .  .•  T>     1         %     haveappointedCol.  Marion  a  Briga- 

Thomas'  Plantation  on  Peedee     1     ^j      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,  ^^^  Regiments 

Nearly  oppoBi^  to  CherawHdl,  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^^ee,  Wateree  and 
IJec.  30, 1780.      )     Catawba  Rivers  into  his  Brigade. 

Gent:  On  the  15th  inst.  I  re-  Those  to  the  Westward  compose 
ceived  your  letter  of  the  27th  ul-  Sumpter's,  whose  wounds  (the  doc- 
timo.  I  am  sorry  to  find  by  the  tors  say)  will  disable  him  from 
Gazette  it  enveloped,  that  the  King  tflfking  the  field  for  several  months, 
of  England  has  got  a  new  Parlia-  This  is  a  very  unfortunate  circum- 
ment  entirely  to  his  mind.  How-  stance,  and  we  shall  feel  the  loss  of 
ever,  I  hope  that  circumstance  will  his  services  very  much,  though  dur- 
lonse  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  Uni-  ing  his  illness  Morgan  will  com- 
ted  States,  to  make  the  most  speedy  mand  his  troops.  Gen.  Leslie  Br- 
and vigorous  exertions  for  an  early  rived  at  Charles  Town,  with  the 
campaign,  so  as  to  render  it  deci-  forces  which  w^ere  in  Virginia, 
sive.  About  4  weeks  ago  Col.  Few  about  the  14th  inst.  The  enemy 
took  Genl.  Williamson  at  his  own  hold  the  same  posts  in  the  country 
house,  with  a  large  quantity  of  pro-  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  It  is 
visions,  which  were  laid  up  there  said  that  appearances  in  Camden 
for  the  use  of  the  enemy;  but  he  and  Winnsboro'  indicated  an  in- 
suffered  him  to  remain  at  home  for  tention  to  move  from  those  posts 
several  days  on  parole,  within  which  lower  down  the  country,  and  people 
time  he  was  to  determine  whether  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
he  would  take  "part  witlk*  us  or  not.  their  going:  to  Charles  Town,  but  I 
However,  before  the  expiration  of  cannot  believe  that  they  ^ill  evaca- 
that  time  Col. Cruger  marched  from  ate  Camden;  and  if  Lord  Com- 
his  Fort  at  Ninety-Six,  with  most  wallis  should  leave  Winnsborough, 
of  the  Garrison,  and  was  joined  by  he  will  not  go  lower,  T  think,  than 
Robi.  Cunningham,  who  is  a  Briga-  the  Congaree.  Why  they  §bould 
dier  of  Militia,  against  Few.  He,  go  to  Charles  Town  I  <:anT  con- 
misinformed  of  the  enemy's  num-  ceive,  I  rather  apprehend  the 
bers,  (470)  detached  100  men  under  enemy  will  attempt  to  drive  ijs 
Clark,  to  attack  'em.  Clark  was  from  this  place,  and  prevent  our 
wounded  and  obliged  to  retreat  collecting  supplies  on  this -River, 
with  the  loss  of  10  or  12  men,  to  The  Cherokees,  or  Tories  painted 
Tyger  River,  having  killed  more  of  likejndians  (but  I  think  the  former) 
the  enemy.  Marion  lately  fell  on  have  lately  killed  some  people  on 
M'Law path's  rear,  and  without  any  the  Frontiers  of  No.  and  So.  Caro- 
loss,  killed  and  took  some  of  his  lina,  which  has. prevented  and  will 
men.  Gen.  Greene  manjhed  from  prevent  them  from  turning  oit  in 
Charlotte  for  this  place  with  part  the  remote  country  as  they  ought 
of  the  army,  where  he  arrived  yes-  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
terday.    Morgan  is  gone  with  the    Virginia  Troops  or  Lt-e's  Horse; 


I 
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the  report  is  that  they  are  coming  forward   the   enclosed   to  Oillon's 

on,  but  where  they  really  are  no  one  correspondent  at  St.  Eusta.  by  the 

here  knows.     I  fear  it  will  be  long  firet  conveyance  to  that  place ;  di- 

before  they  arrive,  and  when  they  rect  the  Captain  to  whom  they  are 

do,  that  their  numbers  will  prove,  delivered  to  throw  'em  overboard 

as  usual,  very  short.     Indeed,  we  in  case  of  danger  of  being  taken;  -I 

hear  that  the  18  month's  men  do  and  give  Gillon  your  sentiments  on 

not  exceed  800.     The  time  of  the  the  probability  of  his  or  Joiner's  ^■ 

Virginia  Militia  who  are  here  and  services  being  wanted  by  the  Fleet  J 

who  were  draughted   only   for  3  of  our  ally  on  our  Coast. 

months,  will  expire  in   3   weeks;        Dec.  30.     Gen.  Marion,  by  let- 

oor  pro«»pect  is  gloomy,  for   our  ter  of  the  27th  inst.,  informs  me 

numbers  are  very   small  and  our  that  he  left  San  tee  River  the  day 

men  mostly  in  rags — almost  naked,  before;  that  Major  M'Lawrath  had 

8Cfiri5e  a  blanket  to  cover  them,  shiv-  taken  Fort  at  the  Great  Savannah 

erinor  wiih  cold  and  drinking  water.  (Farar's)  with  about  300  men ;  that 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Penn-  Leslie's  troops  were  last  Sunday  at 

sylvania  Line,  who  I  am  told  are  Monk's  Corner  on  their  way  to  Wil- 

enlistcil  for  the  war  and  are  well  son's  Ferry,  the  causey  to  which 

cloathed,  are  to  join  us,  (for  I  have  was  repairing;  and  that  500  men 

no  expectation  of  obtaining  such  (as  he  heard)  had  crossed  Lewis' 

troops  from  N.  Carolina  or  Virgin-  Ferry  on  their  way  to  Geo.  Town, 

ia.)   We  may  then  perhaps  be  able  but  the   last  of   this  intelligence 

to  hold  some  part  of  the  country,  wanted   confirmation.     I  think  it, 

But  when    shall    we    retake    the  however,   v^ry   probable.     Marion 

Town?    Not  until  our  allies  exert  apprehended  the  enemy  meant  to 

themselves  very  powerfully  for  that  cut  oflf  his  retreat  to  Peedee,  and 

purpose;  until  that  event  take  place,  had  therefore  proceeded  to  Indian 

and  we  can  open  the  trade  of  the  Town.  _       ^ 

country,  I  shall  think  every  thing  The  Hon'ble  the  Delegates  of  So. 

else  poor,  trifling  business.     I  hope        Carolina  in  Congress. 

you  will  not  fail  to  use  every  effort 

in  your  power  to  effect  that  desir-  

able  end     We  are  told  that  Mr.  ' 

Gadsden  died  in  the  Castle  at  Au-  viii. — letter  to  the  delegates. 
gustine,  (but  I  can't  say  how  far  -,,  i  -rn     x  ^'  \ 

that  intelligence  may  be  depended  ^^T^P''^  ^r^^l'^Uo,   I 

on,>*nd  that  the  rest  of  the  gentle-  ^^^^*^'  J^"- 10, 178L  f 

men  who  wore  sent  out  thither  are        Gent:  My  last  letter  to  you  was 

on  a  parole  in  the  town.  Inclosed  is  per  express,  about  the  30th  ult.     I 

a  list  of  pereons  lately  sent  thither;  have  not  received   one   from  you 

others  are  sent.and  more  are  tofol-  since  yours  of  the  27th  Nov'r.     I 

low,  whose  names  I  have  not.     I  find  that  the  Flag  which  by  that 

am  impatient  to  hear  that  an  ex-  letter  you  say  was  expected  to  sail 

change  of  the  Garrison  at  C.JTown  in  a  few  days  for  Charles  Town,  had 

has  taken  place,  so  that  our  un-  not  arrived  there  the  2d  inst.,  when 

happy  friends  may  be  released  from  Gen.  DuPortail  who  is  now  here 

the  oppressive  and  cruel  treatment  left  that  place.     I  understand  there 

which  they  suffer.  were  at  that'time  about  600  sail  of 

I  am  with  great  Respect,  Gent  square  rigged  vessels  in  C.  Town 

Your  most  obd't  Serv't,  harbor.     These  will  carry  off  a  cou- 

J.  RuTLEDOE.  siderable  supply  of  Rice,   Indigo, 

^.  S.    Be  pleased  to  direc^t  and  Tobacco,  Naval  Stotes  and  Lumber 
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for  the  W.  Indies,"  and  the  British  resolved  to  raise  men  for  18  months 
market  and  navy.    Indeed  I  look  only  at  an  amazing  price,  and  ex- 
upon  two  years  crops  already  se-  pected  to  have  at  least  3500  men  in 
cured  to  the  enemy  by  the  fall  of  the  field.     Instead  of  which  they 
Charlestown.  Some  tories  embodied  have  here  only  about  250,  (in  rags,) 
last  week  on  Little  Peedee.    Col.  about  400  under  Col.  Greene  are  on 
Webb  has  dispersed  suQh  of  'em  as  the  march  near  us,  who  by  Baron 
he  could  find  collected,  but  I  fear  a  Steuben's   means,  are   pretty  well 
storm  is  gathering  in  that  quarter  clothed.    We  have  no  certainty  that 
and  will  burst  if  the  enemy  should  more  will  come,  though  it  is  said, 
advance  in  force  that  way ;  for  I  am  and  probably,  about  the  samenum- 
well  informed  that  they  have  sever-  ber  may.     However,  supposing  we 
al  British  officers  in  disguise  and  get  even  so  large  a  proportion  of 
other  emissaries  recruiting  in  North  Qie  6000  as  we  have,  and  are  to 
Carolina,  and  on  the  borders  of  this  have,  of  the  3500,  how  small  will 
and  that  State.    About  the  31st  ult.,  their  number  be ;  and  if  those  are 
Gen.  Morgan  detached  Col.  Wash-  in  the  field  no  sooner,  from  the  time 
ington,  with  300  Regular  and  Mili-  of  resolving  to  raise  'em  than  these, 
tia  Horse  to  attack  Col.  Vance,  and  when  shall  we  have  them?    I  will 
200  tories  (who  set  out  to  attack  say  nothing  about  their  being  cloth- 
him  but  had  retreated.)     He  did  so  ed,  because  I  put  all  chance  of  that 
and  killed  about  160,  and  took  35  out  of  the  case.     I  hope,  therefore, 
prisoners  with  40  horses  and  some  that  neither  you  or  any  members  of 
baggage.     But  such  aff*airs  are  tri-  Congress  will  he  amused  with,  or 
fling;  nor  will  any  thing  in  my  opin-  give  any  credit  to,  the  false  intelli- 
ion  be  of  consequence  until  we  have  gence  which  I  frequently  see  in  the 
a  sufficient  force  to  regain  the  whole  Northward  Gazettes,  recounting batr 
State  with  town  and  country.     This  ties  which  were  never  fought,  and 
I  imagine  we  might  soon  have  on  a  marches  which  were  never  made, 
proper  representation  to  France  of  placing  the  enemy  on  the  most  tor- 
our  situation.     I  therefore  hope  it  lorn  and  ourselves  in  the  most  ad- 
has  been  already  made  and  a  satis-  vantageous  situation,  lessening  their 
factory  answer  received  ;  if  not,  pray  and  exaggerating  our  numbers,  and 
don't  fail  to  press  it  continually  un-  magnifying  every  little  affair  which 
til  it  has  the  desired  effect     The  really  happens  in  our  favour.    I  fear 
enemy's  force  is  so  far  superior  to  that  our  flashes  of  success  now  and 
what  we  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  then  against  the  tories,  or  small  par- 
field  that  I  have  no  hope  of  any  ties  of  IBritish,  (in  the  words  of  C. 
thing   material   except  from    that  Fox,)  are  like  an  ignis  fatutts,  con- 
quarter.     I  fear  N.  Carolina  will  ad-  tinually  misleading  our  friends  and 
here  to  the  old  plan  of  draughting  well  wishers ;  but  be  persuaded  that 
militia  for  3  months ;  you  know  the  unless  we  have  a  respectable  French 
futility  of  that  system,  or  if  they  fleet  and  army,  well  appointed  and 
should  resolve  to  raise  men  for  the  sufficiently  furnished  with  supplies 
war,  the  resolve  will  never  be  car-  of  military  stores  and   provisions, 
ried  into  execution.     Virginia  it  is  there  is  no  probability  of  regaining 
said  intends  to   raise    6000    men  the  country,  much  less  the  town,  for 
for  the  war  by  a  bounty  of  10,-  the  enemy  will  not  quit  the  former 
000  dollars  and  a  promise  of  a  negro  until  the  latter  is  beseiged  or  about 
at  the  expiration  of  their  service,  to  be  so ;  but  if  ever  the  country 
but  you  will  readily  judge  what  may  should  be  recovered  and  could  be 
be  relied  on  from  that  place,  when  held,  (which  wall  be  attended  with 
you  reflect  th^t  in  June  last  they  much  difficulty)  of  how  little  avail 
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will  that  be  while  the  enemy  po^*  greatest  inattention  on  their  part. 

seBS  the  town  and  all  the  sea  islands.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Congress  is 

My  anxiety  occasions  my  dwelling  so  indifferent  about  the  conduct  of 

BO  much  on  this  point,  and  pressing  that  department  as  to  suffer  'em  to 

it,  by  every  letter,  to  your  closest  at-,  trifle  on  such  a  business.     1  must 

fention.     I  conjure  you  by  every  tie  again,  however,  press  these  points 

of  duty  and  affection  to  our  nnhap-  of  relief  and  exchange  to  your  par- 

py  country  to  labour  incessantly  to  ticular  notice.     If  the  weather  wilj 

obtain  it.  admit  of  the  Virginia   18  months 

I  am  wilh  great  regard,  Gen*.  raen    being  reviewed   before  Gen. 

Your  most  obd't  Serv't,  Portail  leaves  us,  he  will  be  able  to 

J.  RuTLEDOE.  inform  you  from  ocular  demonstra- 
P.  S.  Col.  Lee  arrived  yesterday  tion  of  their  Mattered  condition, 
with  his  Legiop  of  260.     I  like  him  To  the  South  Carolina  Delegates  in 
much  and  expect  great  services  from  Congress, 
his  corps.     Corn wal lis  has  sent  or- 
ders to  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six,  to  en-                          

large  the  works  there,  (which  he  is 

now  doinff)  promisine:  to  reinforce  tt..  .    ,  ..     ,     ,        »•  . 

J  1                \^  V.'          TZf-     1      1  u-  [Tills  letter  is  also  a  tittle  out  of  its 

and  to  support  him.     His  lordship  ^      , 

declares  that  he  will  shortly  send  ^ 

every  disaffected  person  out  of  the  Cheraw,  Jan'y  11,  1781. 

State  with  his  family, and  apply  his  Gents:  This  will  be  delivered  to 

property   to  public  uses.     Pickens  you  by  Gen.  De  Portail.    The  ex- 

and  Bowie  have  joined  Morgan  with  change  of  that  valuable  officer  will 

about  70  raen,  but  they  can't  promise  prove  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 

that  many  more  will  follow.  Indeed  for  the  Southern  States  if  Congress 

it  is  almost  amazing  that  any  one  make  the  proper  use  of  the  infonna- 

will  come  out  when  there  is  such  a  tion   which  they  may  derive  from 

disparity  between  the  enemy's  force  his  extensive  knowledge  and  great 

and  ours,  so  little  prospect  of  the  abilities.     I   hope  you   will   avail 

latter   increasing,   and    the   conse-  yourself  of  it,  and  that  yon  will  agree 

a ueoce  of  their  coming  off  is  at  feast  with  him  and  me  ia  opinion  that 
le  destruction  of  their  property  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
and  the  reducing  their  families  to  peace,  and  that  we  should  act  as  if 
beggary.  Gen.  Portail  will  give  there  was  none ;  trust  no  longer  to 
yoa  and  Congress  (if  desired,  which  temporary  trifles  and  expedients  and 
I  hope  he  will  be,)  such  information  to  requisitions  on  (he  several  States, 
of  tlie  prisoners  of  war  in  So.  Caro-  but  procure  from  France  immediate- 
Una,  as  will  I  think  induce  'em  to  ly  a  sufficient  quantity  and  number 
effect  their  exchange  if  possible,  of  money,  clothing,  and  military 
without  further  delay,  as  well  as  to  stores,  and  of  ships,  men  and  arms, 
snpply  'em  and  keep  'em  supplied  and  with  this  foreign  aid  and  the 
with  such  articles  as  will  render  resources  which  could  be  speedily 
their  captivity  lessirksome  until  they  collected  fbr  a  while  from  the  coun- 
are  relieved  from  it  I  can't  con-  try,  make  such  early  and  vigorous 
ceive  -what  excuse  can  be  made  for  effort  s»  would  probably  render  the 
not  having  the  prisoners  relieved  by  campaign  decisive  and  fix  irrevoca- 
tbe  2d  January,  when  the  Resolve  bly  the  Independence  of  every  State. 
for  that  purpose  was  passed  the  20th  I  am  Gents., 
April.  The  Board  of  War  I  think  Yow  most  obd't  Serv't, 
can  ^ve  no  reason  for  this  but  the  J.  Rutledob. 
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We  do  not  thitik  that  in  the  wide 
range  of  topics  which  have  been,  or  re- 
main to  be  diiscussed,  that  there  is  one 
more  ciiriou9  and  entertaining  than  the 
Philosophy  of  Fashion.  The  term  is 
here  employed  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  as  denoting  the  various 
forms  of  that  Convention  which,  during 
all  period«  of  the  world,  have  exercised 
an  unlimited  influence  upon  nearly  every 
department  of  manners,  life,  thought  and 
morals.  As  upon  the  different  races  of 
men.  Providence  has  placed  the  mark 
of  individual  and  aggregate  peculiari- 
ties, so  the  fashions  which  originate 
with, each  would  seem  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain genuine  type,  circumscribing  all 
the  manifestations  of  special  develop- 
ments. We  remark  that  among  those 
nations  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
semi-barbarous,  the  Fashions  are  inva- 
riably more  permanent  and  stable  than 
among  highly  civilized  people.  With 
the  latter,  the  love  of  change  often  ris- 
ing into  a  passion,  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  determination  of  the 
mode^  whether  it  be  illustrated  in  the 
5  grave  processes  of  intellection,  or  sim- 
ply in  the  pettydetails  of  dress  and  social 
observance. 

In  fact,  the  very  natural  opposition  to 
the  monotonous  may  be  viewed  as  the 
radical  principle  underlying  the  origina- 
tion of  all  Fashions.  Man,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties — 
especially  those  which  we  call  cesthetic, 
referring  to  taste  and  the  appreciation  of 
art — seems  to  delight  in  varieties  of 
form.  This  is  a  primary  element  of  our 
sensuous  nature.  As  the  curved  line  is 
the  line  of  beauty,  and  an  undulating 
landscape  satisfies  the  desire  of  the  eye, 
thus  all  straight  lines,  or  undeviating 
processes,  whether  in  speculation,  ac- 
tion or  the  social  phenomena  of  con- 
vention, become  distasteful  and  abhor- 
rent. 

Probably  no  more  terrible  purgatory 
could  be  invented  for  a  rational  humr.n 
being,  than  a  system  of  compulsion  by 
the  rules  of  which  absolute  uniformity 
of  life  should  be  decreed.  Uciformily 
results  in  stagnation,  and  stagnation  re- 
solves itself  into  death.  But  like  too 
many  other  propensities,  originally  nor- 
mal, the  propensity  for  change  is  apt  to 
become  morbid,  eccentric  and  illogical, 
or,  in  a  word,  to  degenerate  Into  caprice 


and  whim.  The  history  of  Fashions 
everywhere  is  a  narrative  of  arbitrary 
dicta.  Not  only  individual  taste,  but  the 
general  acknowledged  rules  of  propriety 
are  being  continually  infringed  by  cus- 
toms, originating  we  know  not  when,  or 
with  whom,  and  terminating  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  purely  grotesque  and  bi- 
zarre. This  truth  especially  applies  to 
social  Fashions.  Is  it  not  evident,  for 
example,  that  the  genius  which  presides 
over  the  dress  of  most  civilized  nations, 
is  an  -'Angel  of  the  Odd,"  a  creature  full 
of  queer  crotchets,  an  absolute,  unrea- 
soning, imperious  despot,  who  speaks 
in  "  Kin^  Cambysc's  vein,"  claiming  a 
more  abject  obedience  from  his  subjects 
than  was  ever  numbered  yet  among  the 
*•  divine  rights  "  of  Sovereigns  ?  Wo  lo 
the  man  who  violates  his  code ! 

The  ostracism  of  Aristides  was  a  jesl 
compared  to  the  punishment  which 
awaits  him  at  the  hands  of  the  insulted 
social  circle !  And  in  weightier  matters 
than  those  of  dress,  in  religion,  morals, 
philosophy,  and  even  scieBce,  we  find 
that  prescription  is  ever  active  in  up- 
holding the  views  of  the  majority,  and 
enforcing  them  to  the  very  last  item.  It 
was  the  Fashion  in  the  age  of  Galileo 
to  regard  the  sun  as  tributary  to  the 
earth,  and  that  wise  philosopher  wns 
subjected  to  indignity  and  imprison- 
ment, because  he  ventured  to  dispute 
the  dogma.  We  are  inclined  to  be  se> 
vere  upon  his  persecutors — ^to  brand 
them  with  the  harsh  names  of  "bigot" 
and  "tyrant" — but  is  it  quite  certain 
that  WE,  placed  in  their  position,  would 
have  pursued  a  more  sensible  and  mag- 
nanimous course?  Men  who  have  been 
cool,  determined  and  unwavering  at  the 
head  of  forlorn  hopes,  have  shrunk  dis- 
mayed, with  infantile  weakness  and 
cowardice,  from  the  "  world's  dread 
laugh."  and  t/uit  mind  must  be  high- 
toned  and  noble  indeed,  which  cootentft 
itself  M'^ith  the  consciousness  of  rights 
though  all  mankind  be  banded  against 
it.  The  bitterest  conceivable  satire  upon 
the  world  might  be  written  the  title— 
"^  History  of  the  Fashions  of  varunts 
Epochs^  with  Memoirs  of  those  tcho  op" 
posed  them.^'*  What  a  cloud  of  witnesse:ft 
against  the  stupidity,  folly  and  cruelty  of 
society,  rises  before  us  at  this  su^es- 
tion! 

The  benefactors  of  mankind  have  ever 
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been  its  martyns.  Convention — the  God 
of  this  world — is  worshipped  with  sla- 
vish obeisances,  and  the  blind  devotion 
of  a  base  idolatry.  When  the  qnestion 
is  obedience,  or  non-obedience  to  cus- 
tom, we  discard  our  reason — we  belie 
our  manhood,  content  simply  to  bow  and 
to  adore.  In  politics,  abject  obedience 
to  government  is  the  dictum  of  one  age, 
the  license  and  anarchy  of  rebellion,  the 
Fashion  of  the  next.  The  court  ier  w  ho, 
in  his  youth,  re-paired  servilely  to  his 
Majesty's  ante-chamber,  ready 

"To  fawne,  to  crouche,to  wait, to  ridde, 
to  run," 

uncovers  his  grey  head  as  the  insignia 
of  the  Republic  pass  by,  and  joins  his 
feeble  shout  to  the  insane  hubbub  of  the 
Sans  Citlottesf  In  religion,  the  most 
serious  controversies  have  sprung  out 
of  a  difTercnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  col- 
our of  a  Priest's  vestments,  and  the 
precise  number  and  order  of  his  salaams 
before  the  altar,  and  these  once  deter- 
mined, he  M^ho  dares  violate  the  formu- 
lae, be  it  only  to  the  amount  of  one  jot 
or  tittle,  is  thenceforth  a  heretic,  and  a 
cast-away !  And  in  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  social  practices,  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  laugh  or  groan  at  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  his  fellows. 
A  half  century  ago  in  England,  perhaps, 
a  man  who  was  not  prepared  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  gout  in  his  old  age,  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  perishing  from  delirium 
ttenuns  in  his  maturity,  was  not  consid- 
ered a  fit  person  to  take  his  seat  at  a 
gentleman's  table ;  and  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  nothing  gained  a  man  so 
much  credit  in  the  higher  circles  as  the 
report  that  he  had  seduced  the  wife  of 
his  best  friend !  Do  you  fancy  that  there 
was  more  intrinsic  depravity  in  the  peo- 
ple of  those  times  than  exists  among 
ourselves  .<  We  greatly  doubt  it.  Fash- 
ion possesses  the  fearful  power  of  con- 
verting nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  into  fools,  or  criminals.  What 
everybody  does  we  obstinately  refuse  to 
look  upon  as  wrong.  Moral  distinctions 
are  lost  in  the  contagiousness  of  ex- 
amples. So  true  is  I  his,  that  were  theft 
introduced  as  a  recreation  in  "  upper 
tendom,"  we  believe  that  at  every  en- 
tertainment of  the  aristocracy,  there 
would  be  an  abduction  of  the  silver 
spoons !  »*  I  had  rather  die  than  not  fol- 
low the  ton!^^  we  once  heard  a  lady  of 
average  good  sense  exclaim.  There 
spoke  an  individual  who,  had  she  lived 
in  the  age  of  Lucretia  Borghia,  would 
not  have  regarded  her  position  in  society 
as  assured,  until  she  had  despatched 
one  or  two  of  her  ofTending  acquaint- 
ances by  means  of  a  poisoned  boquet, 
or  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves!  The 
grand,  natural,  spontaneous  sentiments 


of  the  human  heart  flourish  but  feebly 
In  the  atmosphere  of  Convention  ,*  some- 
times, indeed,  they  wither  and  shrivel 
up  utterly  under  its  blighting  influence. 
One  of  these  natural  and  ennobling  sen- 
timents is  the  love  of  beauty.  "The 
most  beautiful  are  the  blessed  of  Grod, 
the  queens  of  the  world,"  said  the  gal- 
lant Troubadours.  How  difl'erent  the 
language  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century !  A  capacity  for  bald, 
disjointed,  flippant  talk — a  certain  grand 
air  de  sociiti — a  reputation  for  boldness, 
impertinence,  or  sarcasm,  (the  sine  qua 
non  of  wealth  is  of  course  understood,) 
render  a  woman  in  any  fashionable  cir- 
cle of  the  present  day,  more  admired, 
sought  aAer,  flattered^  than  \f  she  pos- 
sessed the  Indestructiblebeauty  of  Aph- 
rodite herself.  In  the  lime  of  the  Trou- 
badours, Fashion  was  in  some  sort  the 
ally  of  nature,  and  so  it  is  in  the  earlier 
eras  of  all  nations;  but  gradually  nature 
is  overcome;  the  corruptions  which  are 
fostered  and  grow  up  in  cities,  obtain  a 
baneful  mastery  over  our  free  human 
spirits,  so  that  in  the  end,  virtue,  and 
love,  and  faith,  and  manhood,  become 
the  serfs  of  the  brazen  Empress  who 
rules  in  Vanity  Fair — the  genius  and 
originator  of  the  Conventions  which 
sway  the  world.  Well  has  Wordsworth 
painted  the  condition  of  a  people  arrived 
at  this  period  of  their  history — 

"  O !  Friend !  I  know  not  which  way  I 
must  look 

For  comfort,  being  as  I  am,  opprest 

To  think  that  nowour  \\{q  is  only  drest 

For  show  ;  mean  handiwork  of  craAs- 
man,  cook  t 

Or  groom  ; — we  must  run  glittering  like 
a  brook 

In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  uu- 
blest ; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the 
best; 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature,  or  in  book 
Delights  us  ;  rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore ; 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no 
more; 
The  homely  beauty    of  the  good  old 
cause 

Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  inno- 
cence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  house- 
hold laws." 

Finally,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
sin  or  folly,  no  depth  of  servility,  base- 
ness, brutality  and  meanness  which  will 
not  be  looked  upon  as  sanctified  by  the 
general  consent  and  custom  of  man- 
kind. "We  are,"  says  a  quaint  old 
English  moralist, "  gregarious  creatures, 
and  prone  to  browse  over  the  pastures 
of  wickedness,  and  by  the  black  waters 
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of  destruction,"  "fio  that  hell  itself,"  he 
elsewhere  adds,  *^  is  not  so  intolerable 
to  our  thoughts,  when  we  reflect  Uipw 
many  polite  bloods  and  people  of  the 
mode  we  shall  meet  therein." 


Some  time  since  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Southern  Citiztn^'^ 
an  able  journal  edited  at  Knoxville  by 
John  Mitchell,  the  distinguished  Irish 
patriot  and  orator,  an  article  entitled 
"Southern  Literature,"  which  we  had 
designed  noticing  at  length,  because  of 
certain  opinions  embodied  in  it  which 
we  considered  not  only  unsound,  but 
calculated  to  be  particularly  injurious  at 
the  present  time. 

We  have,  however,  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  replying  to  this  article  our- 
selves, by  finding  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Charleston  ^*  Mercury."  a  sensible 
and  lucid  refutation  of  the  "  Citizen's  " 
views,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending to  our  readers'  attention.  The 
writer  says : 

"The  Mercury  ofthe  12th  contains  an 
extract  from  the  ''Southern  Citizen," 
and  commends  it  as  sound  and  accept- 
able doctrine.  So  far  as  the  extract  re- 
lates to  the  practice  of  sending  South- 
ern youth  to  Northern  Colleges,  we 
agree  with  the  writer,  and  are  glad  to 
see  it  denounced  ;  but  with  his  general 
reflections  on  the  growth  or  cultivation 
of  a  Southern  or  American  Literature, 
we  have  no  sympathy. 

The  Citizen  says  "  be  has  seen  and 
heard  much  nonsense  printed  and  spo- 
ken about  the  necessity  oC  creating  a 
Southern  Literature."  This  is  rather  a 
flippant  beginning.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  apply  the  terms  "non- 
tense,"  "absurd,"  "  ridiculous,"  to  opin- 
ions we  happen  not  to  approve.  We 
will  not  use  them  in  reference  to  the 
speculations  of  the  "  Citizen,"  because 
ihey  would  add  neither  ibrce  nor  point 
to  our  objection  ,*  but  we  certainly  think 
the  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
National  Literature  in  general,  and  of 
American  Literature  in  particular,  are 
exceedingly  crude  and  ill-considered. 

Passing  the  more  general  topic,  where 
the  errors  are  as  numerous  as  the  sen- 
tences, we  restrict  our  remarks  to  the 
American  field.  All  American  litera- 
ture, up  to  the  present  time,  the  "  Citi- 
zen" thinks,  "in  tone,  spirit,  thought, 
heart,  soul,  are  British."  Bancroft  and 
Prescott  write  American  histories  with 
English  pens,  in  an  English  accent. — 
Longfellow's  poems  may  be  on  Ameri- 
can subjects  in  original  metre,  but  they 
are  adorned  with  English  sentiments 
and  modes  of  thought.  "  It  is  all  an 
echo — a  hearsay."  There  is  no  Ameri- 
can literature. 


Now,  we  do  not  see  how  or  when  this 
way  of  ruling  out  American  literature, 
as  such,  is  ever  to  be  at  an  end.  So 
long  as  the  American  people  write  the 
English  language,  are  of  English  de- 
scent, and  are  possessed  of  the  great 
maxims  of  civil  liberty,  derived  from 
EnglaVid.  how,  or  when,  will  they  cease 
to  write  with  English  pens,  in  an  Eng- 
lish accent  ?  In  what  way  any  number 
of  thuvderiftgwars^  or  busy  and  restless 
psacMy  are  to  produce  this  eflTect,  we 
cannot  perceive.  Nor  can  we  under- 
stand how  the  coming  American  litera- 
ture, M'hicb  ia  growing  up  under  the 
lectures  "  from  forest  and  forecastle"  of 
our  Pacific  Ocean  whalers  and  Western 
backwoodsmen,  even  if  it  be  in  a  new 
American  language, is  to  avoid  catching 
the  tones  and  tints  of  preceding  litera- 
ture. 

The  Literature  of  the  whole  world  is, 
in  truth,  one  literature.  It  began  in  the 
divine  genius  of  the  Greek  race.  AU 
the  wars  o{  preceding  nations,  and  all 
their  peaces,  however  thundering  the 
one,  or  busy  and  re^less  the  other,  pro- 
duced no  literature.^  What  Greece  cre- 
ated is  a  perpetual  possession,  and  a 
component  part  of  all  that  has  followed. 
Tt  is  all  one  body,  informed  by  one  spirit. 
Variously  modified  by  circumstances, 
modes  of  faith,  forms  of  government — 
but,  nevertheless^  one  thing.  Rome 
might  have  murdered  nation  after  nation 
forever,  and,  but  for  the  inspiring-  influ- 
ence of  Greek  letters,  may  have  made 
no  sign.  From  Greece  to  Rome,  from 
Rome  to  modern  Italy,  from  ItaJy  to 
England,  from  England  to  Annerica, 
there  is  no  break  in  the  chain.  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  are  one.  And  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that,  whenever 
that  American  literature  shall  arrive, 
which  the  '*  Citizen "  expects  from  the 
lectures  of  whalers  and  hunters,  it  will 
be  deeply  imbued  with  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded it — quite  as  much  so  as  that  vrhich 
is  now  existing  in  the  books  of  Bancroft 
and  Prescott,  and  Longfellow,  and  which 
has  sprung  from  the  ordinary  source  of 
mental  culture,  begun  two  thousand 
years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  cul- 
tivate letters  according  to  this  common 
fashion,  fully  persuaded  that  American 
literature  must  necessarily  bear  the  fea- 
tures and  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  family 
to  which  it,  and  all  other  literature 
worth  the  name,  equally  belong.     B.^* 


The  gay  season  in  Charleston  has 
opened  auspiciously.  Until  the  latter 
days  of  November,  anything  more  balmy 
and  spring-like  than  the  atmosphere 
which  enveloped  our  city,  with  the 
misty  radiance  of  the  Indian-summer, 
coufd  hardly  have  been  conceived,  even 
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in  the  imagination  of  one  of  those 
*^mild-eye<]t  melancholy  Lotos-eaters" 
ia  the  land, 

"Where  all  things  always  seemed  the 

same, 
All  round  whose  coast  the  languid  air 

did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary 

dream." 

The  universal  revival  from  the  keats 
and  languor  of  summer,  has  given  an 
impetus  to  every  species  of  amusement. 
Our  streets  are  thronged  with  animated 
groups — the  clatter  of  trade  and  indus- 
try is    everywhere    to    be    heard — Ufe 
springs  up  like  magic  from  the  dearth, 
and    despondency    which    brood    over 
these  latitudes  during  the   ascend«ncy 
of  the  "dog-star,"  and   Charleston  be- 
comes a  small  but  shining    centre  of 
fashion,  gaiety  and  pleasure.     Among 
the  exhibitions  of  the  past  month,  which 
were  of  special  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  at  large,  we  mention  the 
"Institute  Fair,"  which,  in  one  depart- 
ment at  least,  presented  some  rare  at- 
tractions.   We  refer  to  the  department 
of  painting.    Of  the  productions  of  na- 
tive artists,  there  were  several  woirthy 
of  extended  notice.     Feeling  our  own 
litter  incompetence  as  an  art-critic,  we 
canonly  mention  their  subjects.  First — 
Sir  Thomas  More   bidding  farewell  to 
his  daughter  on  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion: a  large  and  stViking   painting  by 
Mr. John  B.  Irving;  "The  Puritan,"  nn 
original  piece,  by  Mr.  L.L.  Cohen  ;  and 
in  a  k>wer  range  of  art,  but  still  most 
adoiirable,  several  paintings  in  Pastel, 
and  two  crayon  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
McGillivray.     Why  have  not  these,  and 
other  productions  that   might  be  men- 
tioned, been  honoured  with  the  careful, 
appreciative    criticism    which    they  so 
richly  merit  ? 

Our  community  is  not  destitute  of 
men  who  have  studied  art,  and  can 
^rite  forcibly  upon  the  subject.  Wo 
endeavored  to  secure  from  two  or  three 
of  these  amateurs,  proper  notices  of  the 
^A^f  if orjivrw  displayed  at  the  "Insti- 
tute Fair,"  but  the  effort  M-as  fruitle!«s. 
So  long  as  this  unax'coun table  luke- 
warmness  to  the  claims  of  our  fellow- 
cilixens  continues,  evidently  no  branch 
of  art  can  lie  expected  to  flourish  here. 
The  soil  is  uofrenial,  and  the  artist,  in 
discouragement  and  disgust,  will  natu- 
^Uy  seek  another  and  more  favourable 
neld  for  his  labors. 


How  little  do  we  know  of  the  motives 
and  character  of  our  fellow  men !  We 
bu^^lle  through  life  with  opinions  that 
afe  false,  and  deductions  that  are  un- 


fair, because  we  have  not  the  time  to 
pause,  and  scrutinize  properly  the  ma- 
terial of  which  our  companions  on  the 
great  journey  are  composed.      As  the 
worst  of  men  have  not  been  destitute  of 
some   small  spark  of  good,  so  the  ma- 
jority of  human  beings  possess  far  more 
of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy, 
that)  is  generally  imagined,  or  conceded 
to  the  herd.    There  is  one  great  chord 
of  feeling  and  of  sympathy  that  runs 
throughout  the  wide  circle  of  liuninnity, 
whiclL,  if  properly  touched,  never  fails 
to  waken  in  response.     There  is  a  tone 
in   the   remote   chambers  of  the   souL, 
which,  when  a  master  hand  can  elicit 
its   music,  rings  out   with  harmonious 
fullness,   and  in    the   midst   of  sordid 
schemes,  and  empty  aims,  and  ill-regu- 
lated passions,  thrills  to  the  promptings 
of  happier  desires,   and   nobler   hopes. 
•      *      *     The  human  heart  is  wicked 
and  depraved  indeed,  yet  not  ahogether 
lost.  In  the  range  of  the  Universe,  there 
is  nothing  that  has  not  its  purpose. — 
From  decay  springs  beauty — from  death 
the  very  luxury  of  life  ;  and  so  evil  per- 
ishing, gives    place  to  good,  and  the 
chastenings  of  sin  bud  into  the  fruits  of 
right  doing.     There  are  few  depths  of 
error  into  which    man    may    fall,  that 
should  deprive  him  of  the  trust  of  refor- 
mat/on.     While   life   continues,   let  us 
struggle  to  retrieve  the  wrong,  and  ad- 
vance, if  it  be  but  one  step,  towards  the 
Just  and  the  True.     If  the  soldier,  who 
falls  in  a  forlorn  ho)>e,  is  worthy  of  com- 
inendation  and  a  tear,  surely  the  soldier 
in  the  grand  struggle  of  humanity,  who 
fights  manfully  against  odds,  and  con- 
tends to   retrieve  the  rashive.^M  of  the 
first  onset,  should  be  regarded  by  us  in 
justice,  as  he  is  by  Heaven  in  mercy — 
as  one  who  though  a  tardy  combatant, 
has,  at  the  last,  done  well.     A  Latin 
proverb,  has  told  us  '*9teque  caecttm  </»/- 
c«»,  neqne  amsutem  cottsnUorfm"  but, 
undoubtedly,  we  are  donbly  guilty,  if  we 
deign  to  listen  to  the   whispcring^s  of 
those   Fears,   (both    blind    and  weak,) 
which  would  make  every  defeat  in  our 
soul-campaign  a  Waterloo,   and  every 
triumph  of  evil  the  destruction  of  a  ge/M 
in  the  crown  of  Truth. 


LeSage  in  his^^Devil i/pov  two Sticls^^ 
thus  describes  Death.  AsMODfrus  says 
to  Don  Cleofas — "  Look  towards  the 
East,  see  there  he  is !  A  vast  troop  of 
birds  of  ill  omen  fly  before  him  with 
terror  at  their  head,  and  proclaim  hia 
coming  by  mournful  and  deadly  cries. — 
His  indefatigable  hand  is  armed  with  a 
cruel  scythe,  under  which  successively 
fall  all  generations.  On  one  of  his  wings 
are  painted  war,  pestilence,  famine,  ship- 
wreck, conflagrations,  with  the  rest  ol 
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those  sad  accidents  which  <)very  instant 
deliver  him  up  a  fresh  prey.  ( T/t£  world 
had  not  then  dreamed  of  Railroad  col- 
lisions and  steam,  explosioiis. — Ed.)  On 
bis  other  wing  are  to  be  seen  younfr 
physicians  taking  their  doctor's  degree, 
in  the  presence  of  Death,  who  gives 
them  the  cap,  after  swearing  them  never 
to  practice  physic  otherwise  than  it  is 
practiced  at  this  time  of  day.'* 


R.  H.  Home,  the  author  of  Orion,  was 
a  man  of  very  strong  prejudices.  Among 
others*  he  cherished  one  against  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  the  author  of 
Satan,  lV:c.  In  a  work  be  edited,  he  had 
most  ruthlessly  attacked  the  popular 
preacher,  who  was,  however,  somewhat 
of  a  charlatan.  Although  they  had  never 
seen  each  other,  they  cherished  a  recip* 
rocal  deteiitation. 

A  mutual  friend,  resolving  to  bring 
them  together,  got  up  a  dinner  party,  to 
which  the  poet  preacher  and  his  savage 
assailant  were  invited.  Upon  entering 
the  house  with  Montgomery,  he  was 
told  by  his  servant  in  a  low  tone,  that 
Mr.Hornewas  in  his  little  writing  room. 
He  therefore,  very  coolly  took  the  rev- 
erend rhyni^ter  into  the  room  where 
Home  was  alone,  and  introduced  them 
to  each  other  under  the  assumed  names 
of  Jones  and  Brown.  Begging  permis- 
sion to  be  excused  while  ho  dressed  for 
dinner,  he  let\  the  two  belligerents  alone. 
When  the  door  closed,  Mr.  Home  said, 
^'  Sir.  as  my  name  is  not  Jones,  perhaps 
yours  is  not  Brown." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  divine, 
smiling.  "  I  am  the  Rev.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery.'* 

"And  I,  fcir,  am  Mr.  Home." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  broke  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  shook  hands;  and 
when  their  host  came  down,  he  found 
the  Kilkenny  cats,  instead  gf  having  de- 
voured cnch  other  up  to  their  tails^ 
laughing  at  the  tales  they  had  been  en- 
tertaining each  other  with. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Home,  why  will  not 
some  ofour  American  publishers  under- 
take to  re-issue  that  "wonderful  poem — 
*'  Orion  ? "  Here  is  a  brief  extract  which 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Home's  genius.  It 
is  a  perfect  piece  of  wood-painting: 

''The  scene  in  front  two  sloping  moun- 
tains' sides 

Displayed  |  in  shadow  one,  and  one  in 
li-ht. 

The  loftiest  on  its  summit  now  sustained 

The  sun-beams  raying  like  a  mighty 
wheel 

Half  seen,  which  leA  tlie  forward  sur- 
face dark 


In  its  full  breadth  of  shade;  the  coming 

sun 
Hidden  as  yet  behind,  the  others  mount 
Slanting  transverse  swept  with  an  east- 
ward face 
Catching  the  golden  light.    Now,  while 

the  peal 
Of  the   ascending  chase,  told  that  the 

rout 
Still  midway  rent  the  thickets,  suddenly 
Along  the  broad  and  sunny  slope  ap- 
peared 
The  shadow  of  a  stag  that  fled  across 
Followed  by  a  Giant's  shadow  with  a 
spear." 

Book  l«f ,  p.  3. 


The  following  mournful  Epitaph  was 
inscribed  on  a  tomb-stone  erected  over 
the  Marquis  of  Angiesea's  leg,  which 
was  lost  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo : 

Here  rests — and  let  no  saucy  knave 
Presume  to  sneer  and  laugh. 

To  learn  that  mouldering  in  the  grave 
Is  laid — a  British  calf. 

For  he  who  writes  these  lines  is  sure 
That  lho.«e  who  read  the  whole, 

Will  iind  such  a  laugh  was  premature, 
For  here  too  lies  a  sole. 

And  here  five  little  ones  repose, 

Twin  born  with  other  five, 
Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes, 

Who  all  are  now  alive. 

A  leg  and  foot,  to  speak  more  plain, 
Rest  here  of  one  commanding, 

Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain, 
Lost  half  bis  understanding. 

And  when  the  gun  with  thunder  fraught. 
Poured  bullets  thick  as  hail, 

Could  only  in  this  way  be  taught 
To  give  the  toe  leg  bail. 

And  now  in  England  just  as  gay 

As  in  the  battle  brave. 
Goes  to  a  rout,  review,  or  play, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Fortune  in  vain  here  showed  her  spite, 

For  he  will  slill  be  found, 
Should  England's  sons  engage  in  fight, 

Resolved  to  .stand  his  ground. 

But  Fortune's  pardon  I  must  beg, 

She  meant  not  to  disarm  ; 
For  when  she  lopp'd  the  hero's  leg, 

She  did  not  seek  his  harm. 

And  but  indulged  a  harmless  whim. 
Since  he  could  walk  wfth  one; 

She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  him 
Who  never  meant  to  run. 
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One  of  our  Northern  contemporaries  in  printed  poems,  where  the  writer  is 

says  of  a  passage  in  a  review  of  Robert  not  merely  indulging  his  own  vein,  but 

Browning,    contributed  to  the   Boston  is  avowedly  appealing  to  the  mind  of  his 

^'Examiner"  these  remarks  "  upon  the  reader. 

Browning    school  o(  spasmodic  noeiry^        "Turning  from  the  ordinary  literature 

we  would  print  in  gold  type  if  we  had  of  the  day  to  such  a  writer  as  Brown- 

iL"     Critics — like  doctors — are  apt  to  ing,  is  like  turning  from  Flotow's  music, 

disagree,  as  our  readers  will  discover  made    up    of  well-pieced    shreds    and 

by  perusing  the  ensuing  observations  patches,  to  the  distinct  individuality  of 

from    a    number    of   the    Westminster^  Chopins's  Studies  or  Schubert's  Songs, 

which,  in  the  main,  we  endorse.  Brown-  Here,  at  least,  is  a  man  who  has  some- 

ing— like  Spenser — although  for  very  dif-  thing  of  his  own  to  tell  us,  and  who  can 

ferenl  reasons,    Is,    emphatically  —  "a  tell  it  impressively,  if  not  with  faultless 

Poel  for  Poets,"  and  must  be  lovingly  art.     There  is  nothing  sickly  or  dreamy 

and  laboriously  studied.  in  him  :  he  has  a  clear  eye,  a  vigorous 

"We  never  read  Heinsius — a  great  grrasp,  and  courage  to  utter  what  he  sees 
admission  for  a  reviewer — but  we  learn  ^"^  handles.  His  robust  energy  is  in- 
froiu  M.  Arago  that  that  formidably  eru-  formed  by  a  subtle,  penetrating  spirit, 
dite  writer  pronounces  Aristotle's  works  and  this  blending  of  opposite  qualities 
to  be  characterized  by  a  majestic  obscur-  g'yes  his  mind  a  rough  piqvaiicy  that  re- 
ity  vhich  repels  the  iguorant.  Wc  bor-  minds  07ie  of  a  russet  apj)le.  His  keen 
row  these  words  to  indicate  what  is  glance  pierces  into  all  the  secrets  of 
likely  to  be  the  first  impression  of  a  human  character, but. beteg  as  thorough- 
reader,  who,  without  any  previous  fa-  ^Y  alive  to  the  outward  as  to  the  inward, 
miliarity  with  Browning,  glances  through  ^^  reveals  those  secrets,  not  by  a  pro- 
hia  two  new  volumes  of  poems.  The  ^^'^^  ^^  dissection,  but  by  dramatic 
less  acute  he  is,  the  more  easily  will  he  painting.  We  fancy  his  own  de^crip- 
airive  at  the  undeniable  criticism,  that  ^»o"  ^^  a  poet  applies  to  himself: 

these  poems  have  a 'majestic  obscurity'  ,, ,,  j       i  ,     »    i.         m 

which  repels  not  only  the  ignorant  but        He  stood  and  watched  the  cobbler  at 

Ihe  idle.    To  read  poems  is  often  a  sub-  m,  trade, 

sUiute  for  thought:  fine-sounding  con-  ^^^  man  who  slices  lemons  into  drink, 

ventional  phrases  and  the  sing-song  of  The    coffee-roaster's    brazier,   and   the 

Terse  demand    no  co-operation    in  the  m.      ^^f     .  »    ,    .  •  i. 

reader;  they  glide  over  his  mind  with  ?,^«^  volunteer  to  help  him  at  the  wince, 

the  agreealie    unmeaningness  of  'the  ^«  glanced  o'er  books  on  stalls  with 

compliments  of  the  season,' or  a  speak-  ^     ,    J*  f "  ?X®'„    ,  .  ,     , 

er's exordium  on   'feelings  too  deep  for  ^^^    fly-leaf  ballads    on    the    vendor's 

expression.'      But    let    him   expect  no  .       string,  . 

suchdrowsypassivityinreadingBrown-  And  broad-edge  bold-print  posters   by 

ing.    Here  he  will  find  no  convention-  ^^    '°®.'^*''*  ^  _ 

ality,  no   melodious  commonplace,  but  ■"*  ^°''r  ''^'^'*  cognizance  of  men  and 

fre.-!hness,  originality,  sometimes  eccen-  -^    things. 

trieity  of  expression  ;  no   didactic   lay-  {C  "^"^  ^^"^  ahorse,  you  feU  he  saw; 

ing-oiit  of  a  subject,  bift  dramatic  indi-  ^  """V  "'/^^  a  woman,  lie.  took  vj>te ; 

isation,  which  requires  the  reader  to  tra^s  ^f  f';*"^^  f  uobody,—they  stared a4 htm. 

hy  hu  own  inental  04>titity  the  under-  ^'^"^  f°""^^   ^^^^  ^^  ****''  Z'^^^*"^*  ^^» 

^oiivd  stream  of  thongJit  that  jets  out  ,^    surprtse, 

»»  dli^tical  and  pithy  verse.     To  read  ^^*  "'^'^'^^^  ^°  ^"'^  ^''^  ^"^  '^^  *" 
Browning  he  must  exert  himself,  but  he  «*«<v*- 

"^^W  ejrert  hirnsi'lf  to  some  purpose.     If  he         .i-n  .        l  -..u-         *     • 

finii«.K,.  «,»«„;,      i-fT     I.     f  ^1  "o        ''Browning  has  no  soothing  strains, 

iinus  tile  meaning  difliculi  of  access,  it  u     *  i   n  u      .  u       »     i     ^  .^1 

w  »lw»y,  worth  his  eObrt-if  he  has  to  ''°.<^»'»"".  "^  '"""'^y*    he  rarely  pves 

aive  deep  •  he  rises  with  his  pearl.'     In-  '"i"?  *"  ?'"'  "•''"""'"oly,  st.ll  less  to  our 

deed,  ia    Browning's    best    poem»   he  e«'«'y  .;.»•«   »«"»  o,ir  thonghts  at  work 

maL'A«  ..     r.,-1  .K^r  ,„k».       i*^*^"'-    "^  rather  than  our  emotions.     But  though 
raaxes  us  feel  that   what  we  took  lor  •       *i        »l-   i        l     ■         i«       »      ° 

obscurity  in   him  was  superficiality  in  ^f^f^^^^'V  ^  thinker,  he  is  as  iar  as  pos- 

ourselves.    We  are  far  fJom  meaning  f^le  from  prosaic ;  his  mode  of  presen- 

that  all  his  obscurity  is  like  the  obscurU  ^^J'°°  '•?  always  concrete,  arffstic,  and, 

ivof  ih- «t««..  ^««.;.  1  „.    j"L         .u  where  It  IS  most  felicitous,  dramatic." 
»y  oi  me  stars,  dept^ndent  simply  on  the 

feebleness    of  men's    vision.     On   the 

contrary,  our  admiration  for  his  genius 

only  makes  us  feel  the  more  acutely  that        The  following    poem,   attributed  not 

jtsin-spirations  are  too  often  straightened  long  since  by  the  Nete  York  News  to 

oy  the  garb  of  whimsical  mannerism,  Robert  Browning,   turns   out  to  have 

with  which  he  clothes  them.   This  man-  been  written  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.    The 

nerJsm  is  even  irritating  sometimes,  and  subject  is  thus  defined.    "One  of  the 

should  at  least  be  kept  under  restraint  French  Kings,  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
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while  banting,  is  seized  with  a  mort&l 
sickness.  He  is  taken  to  his  palace, 
when  his  doctor  orders  a  fire  to  be  hastily 
kindled,  to  warm  one  who  is  already 
stricken  with  the  chill  of  death.  The 
asides  are  very  suggestive.  He  kindles 
the  Are  at  first  with  State  papers  and  let- 
ters descachetj  thus  saving  many  by  de- 
stroying the  evidence,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  put  to  death,  since  they 
reflected  upon  the  King's  son  and  suc- 
cessor. The  first  verse  Is  the  picture, 
the  second  the  doctor's  reflections  as  he 
stands  looking  at  the  dying  King,  now 
insensible  from  the  eflects  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  doctor  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Prince.  The  entrance  of  the 
heir  is  most  artistically  done,  while  the 
line  'with  jusit  such  a  son  to  murder 
you,'  reveals  his  complicity  in  the  plot." 

THE   KING  IS  COLD. 

I. 

Rake  the  embers,  blow  the  coals, 

Kindle  at  once  a  roaring  fire ; 

Here's  some  paper — 'tis  nothing  sire — 
Light  it  (they've  saved  a  thousand  souls!) 
Run  for  fagots  you  scurvy  knaves, 

There  are   plenty  out   in   the  public 
square — 

You  know  they  fry  the  heretics  there, 
(But  God    remembers    their  nameless 

graves!) 
Fly,  fly,  or  the  king  may  die  ! 

Uh !  his  royal  feet  are  like  snow. 
And  the  cold  is  mounting  up  to  his  heart 

(But  that  was  frozen  long  ago !) 
Rascals,  variety,  do  as  you  are  to4d — 
The  king  is  cold. 

II. 

His  bed  of  state  is  a  grand  afl^air. 

With  sheets  of  satin  and  pillows  of 

down, 
And  close  beside  it  stands  the  crown — 
But  that  won't  keep  him  from  dying 

there ! 
His  hands  are  wrinkled,  his  hair  is  gray. 
And  his  ancient  biood  is  sluggish  and 

thin; 
When  he  was  young  it  was  hot  with 
sin. 
But  that  is  over  this  many  a  day ! 
Under  these  sheets  of  satin  and  lace 
He  slti^t   in  the  arms  of  his  concu- 
bine'; 
Now  they  'rouse  with  prince  instead. 

Drinking  the  maddest,  merriest  wines. 
It's  pleasant  to  hear  such  catches  trolled, 
Now  the  king  is  cold ! 

III. 

What  shall  I  do  with  his  Majesty  now  ? 
For  thanks  to  my  potion,  the  man  is 
dead ; 


Suppose  I  bolster  him  up  in  bed 
And  fix  the  crown  again  on  bis  browl 
That  would  be  merry!    but  then  the 
prince 
Would  tumble  it  down,  I  know,  in  a 

trice ; 
'Twouldjjuzzle  the  devil  to  name  a 
vice 
That  would  make  his  Excellent  High- 
ness wince ! 
Hark  !  he's  coming,  I  know  his  step; 
He's  stealing  to  see  if  his  wishes  are 
true; 
Sire,  may  your  father's  end  be  yours! 

(With  just  such  a  son  to  murder  you !) 
Peace  to  the  dead!    Let  the  bells  be 
tolled, 
The  king  is  eold ! 


The  last  "■  Westminster^^  reviews  a 
novel  by  Anthony  TroUope,  which,  fiom 
the  extracts  given  by  the  critic,  mustbe 
a  work  of  immense  cleverness.  There 
is  a  Mr.  Slope  introduced,  '*  a  man  who 
cannot  move  without  inspiring  nausea 
even  in  the  female  bosom  (for  it  is  noto- 
rious how  much  the  sex  can  bear);  ysl 
he  contrives  to  make  men  jealous  if 
him.  We  have  all  of  us  met  somebo<iy 
like  Mr.  Slope,  and  wished  that  if  he  ii- 
deed  could  lay  claim  to  the  odour  «t 
sanctity,  it  were  pleasanter  to  the  poa 
human  sense  of  smell." 

"  Mr.  Slope  is  tall,  and  not  ill  madt. 
Hts  feet  and  hands  are  largi.as  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  all  his  family,  but  he 
has  a  broad  chest  and  wide  shoulders  to 
carry  ofl^  the  excrescences,  and  on  the 
whole  his  figure  is  good.  His  counte- 
nance, however,  is  not  specially  pre- 
possessing. His  hair  i9  lank,  and  of  a 
dull  pale-reddish  hue.  It  is  always 
formed  into  three  straight  lumpy  niaHPes, 
each  brushed  with  admirable  precision, 
and  cemented  with  much  grease ;  twoof 
them  adhere  closely  to  the  sides  of  his 
face,  and  the  other  lies  at  right  angles 
above  them.  He  wears  no  whiskers, 
and  is  always  punctiliously  shaven.— 
His  face  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  ss 
his  hair,  though  perhaps  a  little  redder; 
it  is  not  unlike  beef— beef,  however, one 
would  say,  of  a  bad  quality.  His  fore- 
head is  capacious  and  high,  but  square 
and  heavy,  and  unpleasantly  shining. — 
His  mouth  is  large,  though  bis  lips  are 
thin  and  bloodless;  and  his  high,  promi- 
nent, pale  brown  eyes  inspire  anj'thiog 
but  confidence.  His  nose,  however,  is 
his  redeeming  feature;  it  is  pronounced 
straight  and  well  formed,  though  I  ray- 
self  should  have  liked  it  better  did  it 
not  possess  a  somewhat  spongy,  porous 
appearance,  as  though  it  had  been  clev- 
erly formed  out  of  a  red-coloured  cork. 
I  never  could  endure  to  shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Slope.    A  fibld,  clammy  per- 
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spiretion  always  exudes  from  him ;  the 
small  drops  are  to  be  seen  standing  on 
his  brow,  and  his  friendly  grasp  is  un- 
pleasant." 


Herrick,  the  "  English  Catullus/'  was 
the  Lyrist  par  excellence  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  Bacchanalian  songs  are 
gems — ^gems  of  the  first  water.  His 
name  is  to  us  the  synonim  of  joviality, 
wit,  good  humour,  (a  little  boisterous, 
perhaps,)  and  harmony.  We  think  of 
him  looming  like  a  full  moon,  from  be- 
hind a  mammoth  flngon  of  ale,  in  some 
suburban  tavern,  surrounded  by  Cotton, 
and  Denham,  and  Seldcn,  and — prince 
of  the  motley  gathering  ! — rare  old  Ben 
Johnson,  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
his  imagination  just  set  in  motion  by 
rivers  of  Canary,  calling  "between 
whiles  of  speech,"  and  flashes  of  bright 
eloquence  upon  his  boon  companion  and 
brother  poet  for  a  song!  We  can  fancy 
Herrick,  in  aAer  years,  recalling  the  glo- 
rious evenings  at  the  Mermaid,  as  he  ad- 
dresses Ben  thus : 

"  Ah,  Ben ! 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts, 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ? 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine." 


The  following  Sonnet  by  Shakspeare, 
a  writer  in  the  ^^  Westminster  Review,^'' 
pronounces  the  finest  essay  on  Friend- 
ship ever  written : 

Let  me  not  to  the  Marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediment.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  ^ters  when  it  alteration  finds» 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh  !  no,  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never 
shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark 
Whose  worth 's  unknown,aIthough  its 
height  be  taken : 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips 
and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  Sickle's  compass 
como ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 
weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 
doom. 

Sonnet  IIG. 


A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Jeff- 
rey:— It  happened,  one  autumn,  that, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Jefirey  came  to  spend  the  long  vacation 

in  the  parish  of  L .    Boon  aAer  his 

arrival,  the  minister  intimated  from  his 
pulpit  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would 
"hold  a  diet  of  catechizing"  in  the  dis- 
trict which  included  the  district  of  the 
eminent  judge.  True  to  his  time,  he 
appeared  at  Lord  JeflTrey's  house,  and 
requested  that  the  establishment  might 
be  collected.  This  was  readily  done. — 
But  what  was  Lord  Jeflrey's  consterna- 
tion, when  the  entire  household  being 
assembled,  the  minister  said,  in  a  sol- 
emn tone,  "My  lord,  I  always  begin  my 
examination  with  the  head  of  the  family. 
Will  you  tell  me,  then — What  is  eflec- 
toal  calling?"  After  a  pause,  during 
which  the  servants  looked  on  in  horror 
at  the  thought  that  a  judge  should  not 
know  bis  catechism,  Jefirey  recovered 
his  speech,  and  answered  the  question 
in  terms  which  completely  dumbfounded 
the  minister:  ^^  Why,  Mr.  Smith,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  calling  efieotually,  when  he  performs 
them  with  ability  aoid  success.'' 


The  Springfi^  Repnbliean  says  : — 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement at  Williamstown  made  the 
statement  that  "the  class  were  all  bache- 
lors with  one  manly  exception."  The 
student  thus  distinguished  was  married 
either  before  or  after  entering  college, 
we  are  not  certain  which,  and  felt  him-  / 
self  obliged,  in  order  to  establish  his  po- 
sition as  a  student,  to  n^ake  known  the 
fact  to  the  President.  This  was  done 
in  some  fear  and  trepidation,  as  he  did 
not  know  but  it  might  exclude  him  from 
the  privileges  of  the  college.  Calling 
upon  President  Hopkins,  he  finally 
made  out  to  utter  the  words: 

"  I  am  married." 

"Ah I"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  ben ig- 
nantly  beaming  through  his  spectacles, 

This  was  the  whole  of  it.  The  stu- 
dent proved  himself  none  the  worse  for 
his  connection,  and  won  an  appoint- 
ment. 


The  first  "King's  Speech"  ever  de- 
livered was  by  Henry  I.,  in  1107.  Ex- 
actly a  century  later,  King  John  first  as- 
sumed the  royal  "We:"  it  had  never 
before  been  employed  in  England.  The 
same  monarch  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  English  king  who  claimed 
for  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 
"Grace'*  and  "my  Liege"  were  the  or- 
dinary titles  by  which  our  Henry  IV. 
was  addressed.  "Excellent Grace"  was 
given  to  Henry  VI.,  who  was  not  the 
one.  nor  yet  had  the  other.  Edward  IV. 
was  "  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince." 
Henry  VII.  was  the  first  English  "High- 
ness." Henry  VII.  was  the  first  compli- 
mented by  the  title  of  "  Majesty  j"  and 
James  I.  prefixed  to  the  last  title,  "Sa- 
cred and  Most  Excellent.'' 
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Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hattov^  K.  G.,Viee  Cham' 
berlain,  and  Lord  Chafteellor  to  Queefi 
Elizadeth^  including  his  Correspon- 
dence  wuh  the  Queen  and  other  distin- 
guistied persons.  By  Sir  Harris  Nich- 
olas, G.  C.  M.  G.  Richard  BentUy : 
London^  1857. 

Any  work  which  throws  addftional 
light  upon  the  remarkable  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  h'teralure.  No 
man  who  may  boast  of  the  heritage  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  can  turn  without 
pride  ^nd  admiration  to  that  magnificent 
era — an  era  which,  in  every  department 
of  intellectual  effort,  so  brilliantly  illus- 
trates the  supremacy  of  his  race.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  with 
the  most  abundant  material  on  hand, 
whereby  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  events  and  the  personages  of  the 
time,  it  seems  to  us  that  wc  have  not 
yet  come  to  regard  them  in  the  full  ma- 
jesty of  their  grand  proportions.  The 
age  was  not  a  one-sided  age,  great  in  the 
manifestation  of  energies,  intense,  yet 
narrow,  but  catholic,  comprehensive 
well  nigh  universal  in  the  direction^  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  its  genius. 

What  province  of  the  mind  was  left 
untitled  by  the  giants  who  lived  in  those 
days?  Philosophy,  statesmanship,  sci- 
ence, poetry,  art,  the  entire  domain  of 
letters,  were  cultivated  with  an  assidu- 
ous, exhaustive  vigor,  which  penetrated 
to  the  core  and  principles  of  things  i 
daring  speculation  was  wedded  to  se- 
verest practice,  and  not  one  necessary 
force  in  the  economy  of  progress  seem- 
ed to  lack  its  guiding  spirit — the  minis- 
ter to  interpret  and  advance  it. 

Some  French  writer  has  aptly  called 
the  present  century  a  century  of  "spe- 
cialities." Looking  back  from  our  stand- 
point, therefore,  to  the  period  of  Eliza- 
beth, its  really  wonderful  feature  strikes 
U8  as  being  the  rich  variety  of  individ- 
ual mental  endowments.  Never  before 
or  since  has  it  been  granted  to  man  to 
approach  so  nearly  the  universal  in  in- 
tellectual aptitude.  We  find  a  capacity 
for  speculation,  the  most  subtle  and 
transcendental,  united  in  the  same  per- 
son, with  the  largest  talent  for  practical 


detail.  The  theorist  did  not  shrink  from 
subjecting  his  laboured  conclusions  to 
the  sternest  of  experimental  tests.  He 
who  built  up  a  system  of  political  (Fam- 
nomics  in  the  closet,  was  permitted  to 
prove  its  efliciency  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom.  The  cour- 
tier who,  in  his  *'  luxurious  idlcnes8,"had 
mastered  Lyly's  Euphurist,  and  coald 
perform  a  gailliard  with  the  grace  and 
dexterity  of  a  professional  artiste,  was, 
perhaps,  a  few  months  after,  to  be  seen 
at  the  head  of  his  gallant  sailors  on  the 
Spanish-Main,  supporting  the  honour  of 
England  in  some  desperate  conflict  with 
her  bitterest  foe,  or  planting  the  flag  of 
his  country  on  the  shore  of  tome  far 
distant  region,  claimed  for  Elizalieth  and 
Protestantism  the  right  towhichhewa* 
ready  to  maintain  against  all  comers, 
with  his  most  precious  blood  and  in 
battle  a  Vontrance, 

In  a  word,  no  age  of  authenticated 
annals,  ancient  or  modern,  can  compare 
with  the  one  we  are  discussing,  in  all 
the  elements  which  constitute  troe 
greatness  and  substantial  progress.— 
Therefore  we  repeat  that  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  every  historical  explorer  who 
is  able  to  elucidate  more  fully  the  re- 
cords of  that  time.  This  essential  ser^ 
vice  the  author  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton*'  has  certainly  ac- 
complished for  us.  This  book  is  com- 
piled of  materials  which  have  never  be- 
fore seen  the  light.  Of  Ilatton  himself, 
although  he  filled  for  years  some  of  the 
highest  ofilces  in  the  %\ii  of  his  Qucea, 
little  has  been  hitherto  known  ;  and  thai 
little,  as  our  biographer  shows,  hnviog 
been  loosely  and  erroneously  stated, has 
led  to  an  unjust  estimate  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's character.  Lord  Campbf.ll  in 
his  •*  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  and  Keep- 
ers of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.'' men- 
tions Hatton  as  "  a  vain,  idle  '  scape- 
grace,' with  few  acquirements,  and  less 
talents,"  who  was  elevated  through  the 
capricious  partiality  of  Elizabeth,  to  po- 
sitions for  which  neither  education  nor 
nature  had  fitted  him.  This  opinion  ifl 
contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us.  Hatton.  we  are  inform- 
ed, "took  a  prominent  part  in  all  Slate 
affairs,  and  his  opinion  on  public  trans- 
actions   received    great    consideration 
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from  Lords  Burghi^y,  LEicES'a:R,WAL- 
siiiGiiAM,  and  ali  the  other  Ministers. — 
He  was  for  years  what  is  now  termed 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  if  he  did  not  become  the  Woolsack 
to  which  be  was  unexpectedly  raised  by 
great  legal  learning,  he  had  the  modesty 
and  good  sense  to  consult  eminent  law- 
yers in  cases  of  magnitude,  and  obtain- 
ed the  respect  of  the  public  by  the  equity 
of  his  decisions  "  The  "  Memoirs"  have 
been  chiefly  made  up  of  numerous  let- 
Jers  written  Ay,  or  to  Sir  Christopher 
"Hatton,  the  original  manuscripts  of 
which  were  discovered  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Such  documents  are,  of  course,  worthy 
of  grave  consideration.  They  carry 
with  them  all  the  weight  of  direct,  per- 
sonal evidence.  We  have  seldom  read 
anything  more  curious  and  entertaining 
than  Hatton's  correspondence.  The 
letters  to  which  a  special  interest  at- 
taches are  those  which  he  addresses  to 
the  Queen.  They  express  the  ardour 
and  passion  of  a  lover,  rather  than  the 
dutiful  regards  of  a  subject,  and  as  the 
memoirist  sensibly  remarks,  "will  prob- 
ably raise  a  strong  doubt  upon  her  Maj- 
esty's right  to  her  favorite  and  well- 
known  designation.^'  During  a  brief 
tour  upon  the  Continent,  undertaken  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  Hatton  writes 
to  Elizabeth  as  follows.  She  had  previ- 
ODsly  given  him  the  queer  nick-name  of 
*'Lids,"  or  '*  Lyddes,"  in  allusion  possi- 
bly to  some  peculiarity  of  his  eye  lids. 

**If  I  could,"  he  says,  "express  my 
feelings  of  your  gracious  letters,  I  should 
utter  unto  you  matter  of  strange  eiect. 
In  reading  of  them,  with  my  tears  I 
blot  them.  In  thinking  of  them,  I  feel 
80  great  comfort,  that  I  And  cause,  as 
God  knowetb,to  thank  you  on  ray  knees. 
Death  had  been  much  more  my  advan- 
tage than  to  win  health  and  life  by  so 
loathsome  a  pilgrimage.  The  time  of 
fttw  days  hath  drawn  me  further  from 
you  than  ten^  when  I  return,  can  lead 
roe  towards  you.  Madam,  I  find  the 
greatest  lack  that  ever  poor  wretch  sus- 
tained. No  death,  no,  not  hell — no  fear 
of  death  shall  ever  win  of  me  my  con- 
sent so  far  to  wrong  myself  again,  as  to 
be  absent  from  you  one  day.  God  grant 
my  return,  I  wilJ  perform  this  vow.  I 
lock  that  I  live  by.  The  more  I  find 
this  lack,  the  further  I  go  from  you. — 
Shame  whippeth  me  forward,  shame 
take  them  that  counselled  me  to  it.  The 
life  (as  you  well  remember)  is  too  long 
that  loathsomely  l^steth.  A  true  saying, 
Madam.  Believe  him  that  hath  "proved 
it.  The  great  wisdom  I  find  in  your 
letters,  with  you  country  counsels,  are 
Tery  notable,  but  the  last  word  is  worth 
the  Bible.  Truth— truth— truth.  Ever 
may  it  dwell  in  you.  I  will  ever  deserve 


it.  My  spirit  and  soul  il  feel)  agreeth 
with  my  body  and  life,  that  to  ^erve  you 
is  a  heaven,  but  to  lack  you  is  more  than 
hell's  torments  unto  me.  My  heart  is 
full  of  wo.  Pardon,  for  God's  sake,  my 
tedious  writing.  I  doth  much  diminish 
(for  the  time)  my  great  grief  I  will 
wash  away  the  faults  of  these  letters 
with  the  drops  from  your  poor  Lyddes, 
and  so  inclose  them.  Would  to  God  I 
were  with  you  but  for  one  hour.  My 
wits  are  overwrought  with  thoughts.  I 
find  myself  amazed.  B«ar  with  me  my 
most  sweet,  dear  lady.  Passion  over- 
cometh  me.  I  can  write  you.  God !  I 
beseech  thee,  witness  the  same  on  be- 
half hf  thy  poor  servant.  Live  for  ever. 
Shall  I  utter  this  familiar  term  (fare- 
well)? Yea,  ten  thousand,  thousand 
farewells.  He  speaketh  it  that  most 
dearly  loveth  you.  I  hold  you  too  long. 
Once  again  I  crave  pardon,  and  so  bid 
your  own  poor  Lyddes  farewell. 

"  1573,  June. 
**  Your  bondman  everlastingly  tied, 

"Ch.  Hatton." 

With  this  precious  epistle,  breathing 
such  hyperbolical  woe  and  airection,we 
consign  these  interesting  Memoirs  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public. 


QuitSy  a  Novel.  By  the  Baroness  Taut- 
phtniSy  author  of  "  The  I»itiais"  in  2 
vols.  J.  B.  Lipphieott  ^  Co.  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  quiet  and  de- 
scriptive order,  and  is  a  first-class  work 
of  the  kind.  It  depicts  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  secluded  life,  analyzing 
the  ordinary  emotions  with  great  sub- 
tlety and  force  of  insight.  The  most  en- 
tertaining chapters  are  those  which  con- 
trast the  manners  of  the  English  middle 
classes  with  the  conventions  ofthe  Con- 
tinent. There  is  little  of  the  dramatic 
or  the  startling  in  this  tale.  Not  only 
are  Its  characters  people  of  the  every- 
day world,  but  geneviilly  we  find  them 
engaged  in  every-day  pursuits.  We 
must  except  those  portions  of  the  book 
which  relate  to  chamois  hunting,  and 
the  description  of  life  in  the  Tyrol. — 
Among  these,  a  chapter  which  paints 
the  minutiae  of  an  Alpine  storm,  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  picturesque 
pieces  of  composition  it  has  ever  been 
our  fortune  to  read.  We  regard  it  as  in 
every  respect  worthy  the  pen  even  of 
Walter  Scott  himself.  The  description 
is  as  follows: 

While  they  were  speaking,  a  thick 
white  cloud  began  to  wreath  itself  round 
the  mountain  on  which  they  stood,  its 
motion  scarcely  perceptible  as  it  rolled 
along,  avoiding  the  bright  sunbeams 
that  still  lingered  on  the  summit.    As 
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the  heavens  above  lowered,  valley  after  them  wi||i  a  feaHessness  that  was  very 

valley  darkened  into  deepest  shade,  a  satisfactory  to  the  latter, 

struggling  ray  of  light  resting  last  of  all  ''Keep  to  the  left,  Miss  Nixoa,"  he 

but  for  a  moment  on  the  white  steeple  said,  as  the  first  burst  of  the  tempest 

of  a  secluded  pilgrimage  chapel  that  had  swept  past  them,  and  the  wind  seizing 

failed  to  attract  the  eye  in  brighter  hours,  ker  hat  nearly  tore  it  from  her  head. 

Torp  and  Nora- watched  with  intense  "To  the  left — to  the  left,"  he  repeated, 

interest  the   last   array  of  clouds  that,  springing  towards  her;  but  (he  words 

rushing  across  the  sky,  at  length  eflee-  were  unintelligible,  and,  at  all  events, 

tually  obscured    the    sun's    disc,    and  Nora  was  too  much  occupied  with  ef- 

eaused  an   indescribable  gloom   to  fall  forts  to  retain  a  covering  for  her  head  iu 

on  all  around  them.     Distant  lightnings  such  inclement  weather,  to  pay  mnch 

darted  through- the  leaden-hned  firma-  attention  to  anything  else.  Invain,  bow*^ 

xnent,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Wild  ever,  she  raised  both  hands,  and  strug- 

Alp  a  long  stripe  of  green-ecdored  sky  gied  with  the  wind;  the  straw  yielded 

made  itself  remarkalHe.  in  all  directions,  and  even  while  Torp 

"That  looks  like  a  hail  storm,"  said  was  speaking,  the  hat  was  borne  aloft, 

Michael,  uneasilf:  "Indeed, Miss  Nora,  an^^  sb©  *»ad  made  an  equally  fruitless 

it  wouW  be  better  if  you  moved  on  and  a^d  imprudent  attempt  to  snatch  at  it. 

tried  to  pass  the  waterfall  before  it  comes  Another  blast  of  tjie   storm  whirled 

to  the  worst.     In  a  very  short  time  we  her  round  until  she   became  perfectly 

shall  not  be  able  to  see  a  yard  before  u&,  giddy  ,*  but  she  was    not    imincdiateiy 

and  when  you  come  to  the  narrow  path,  aware  that,  when  raised  from  the  ground, 

with  a  wall  of  rock  on  one  side  and  a  the  path  was  no  longer  beneath  her  feel, 

steep  fall  at  the  other — ^"  and  that  she  was  on  her  way  down  the 

"  I  had   forgotten  that    place,"   said  mountain  precisely  at  the  s|>ot  chosea 

Torp,  interrupting  him,  "and  wish  for  by  the   wildschuetz  for  his  desperate 

your  sake,  Miss   Nixon,  that  we  had  slide.    The  first  horrible  consciousness 

taken  our  chance  of  starvation  in  the  of  her  danger  flashed  across  her  mind 

hut.     Franz  would  have  managed,  I  am  on  finding  herself  flung  on  a   heap  of 

sure,  to  get  to  >us  some  way  or  other. —  sand  and  gravel,  that,  without  aflbrdiog 

Even  now,''  he  added,  stopping  sudden-  her  a  moment's  support,  began  togUde 

ly,  "  even  now  -we  might  turn  back,  and  downwards,  carrying  her  amidst  a  cloud 

at  least  secure  shelter  from' a  storm  that  of  dust  and  sand,  clumps  of  loose  earth, 

may  cause  you  more  discomfort  than  and   a  shower  of  gravel,  towards  th^ 

the  wetting  for  which  you  are  of  course  river  that  she  had,  in  the  morning,  seen 

prepared."  dashing  in  cascades  among  the  rocks  at 

^'  Yes — go  back — do,^'  chtn>ed  in  Mi-  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

ehael,  eagerly ;  "  and  early  to-morrow  Down,  down,  down  she  was  carried 

morning,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  witH^  a  rapidity  that  increased  ever>'  mo- 

I  shall  return  here  with  provisions,  and  ment.     Being  unhurt,  she  long  retained 

Franz  and  his  father ;  and  it  will  be  odd  both    consciousness    and    presence  of 

if  we  can't  find  some  way  of  bringing  mind ;  made   no  resistance  where  the 

you  home  in  safety."     Ue  had  unslung  fall  was  hopelessly  steep,  and  endeav- 

his  green   pouch  while  speaking,  and  ored  to  grasp  ^whatever  seemed  likely  to 

held  it  towards  Torp.  arrest  her  progress,  when  the  decreas- 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Nora  j  "it  is   not  ing  velocity  enabled  her  sufficiently  10 

to  be  thought  of:  go  on.     I  shaH  follow  distinguish   surrounding  objects.     She 

you  as  carefully  as  I  can.    If  I  fall  you  did  not  despair  even  when  a  deafening 

must  help  me  up  again,  and  for  a  shower  hurricane  swept  through    the    ravine, 

bath  of  some  hours'  duration  I  am  fully  carrying  with  it  large  branches  of  trees, 

prepared."  and  raising  the  sand  about  her  in  pal- 

"On   then,"   said  Torp,  without  the  pnble   masses;    but    when    the  forked 

slightest  attempt  to  urge  an  acceptance  lightning  dazzled,  and   instantaneously 

of  his  proposal.  following   thunder    pealed    above   her 

And  on  Michael  went,  followed  reck-  head,  when  she  once  more  felt  herself 

lessly  enough  by  Nora,  wiio  did    not  raised  from  the  ground  and  borne  along 

choose  to  be  the  cause  of  delay  wbea  without  the  power  of  resistance,  a  feel- 

every  neoment  was  of  consequence. —  ing  of  utter  helplessness  took  po8se«- 

They  bad  all  ceased  to  look  round  them,  sion  of  her  mind,  she  expected  tn^taa- 

or  speak,  and  were  jtist  within  sight  of  taneous  death,  or  horrible  mutilation, 

the  wilderness  of  rocks  around  the  faM,  and  murmuring  a  piayer,  had  scarcely 

when  a  few  gusts  of  wind  put  the  clouds  touched  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  be- 

above  and  below  them  into  commotion,  fore  she  became  completely  senseless, 

and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  an  impen-  How  long  she  remained  in  this  state 

etrable    mist    enveloped     th^m.      The  she  never  could  ascertain  j  her  retnrn 

guide    preceding    them  shouted,  Torp  to  consciousness  was,  perhaps,  acceie^ 

answered,  and  Nora  sprang  on  between  ated  by  the  furious  raging  of  the  wind, 
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and  UDoeasiDg  roUiDf  of  thui^er,  that  cation  with  Aimenau  for  many  hours, 
was  echoed  a  hundred-fold  by  the  sur-  and  eflectually  prevent  tfiem  from  re- 
rounding  mountains.    When  she  again  turning  the  way  they  had  couie. 

opened  her  eyes,  Torp  was  bending  over, 

and  watching  her,  with  an  expression  of  ~ 

such  intense  anxiety,  that  a  natural  im-  Mustang  Gray,  a  Romance.      By  the 

pulse  made  her  sit  upright   and   look  jio7i.    Jeremi<ih    Clemens,    author   of 

round  her.  '' Bernard  hUkr    J.  B.  LippijieoU  9 

"Are    you    much    hurt?'   he    asked  Co.  Fhiladelvhia. 
grarely. 

''I--lhink---not;*  she  answered,  put-  The  hero  of  this  story  was,  the  an- 
ting her  hand  to  her  head.  thor  tells  us,  ^*  a  real  character,  whose 

'Ihank   Crod  I      he    exclaimed,    fer-  name  and  exploits  are  well  known  in 

jrently;  "for  never  in  my  lile  was  I  so  the  South  West."    The  details  of  the 

horror-struck  as  on   seeing  you    lying  '» romance"  are  chiefly  facts;  but  these 

there,  apparently  dead.  happen  to  be  of  so  wild  and  unusual  a 

"I  have,  indeed,  had  a  most  miracu-  character,  as  to  give  to  the  tale  the  in- 

bus  escape,"  said  Nora,  rising  slowly,  terest  of  the  most  imaginative  fiction, 

and  supporting  herself  against  the  stem  There  are  no  evidences  in  the  work 

,W^^'                 ...            .            .  .  of  an  attempt  at  complication  of  plot ; 

"If  you  can  wtflk,  let  us  leave  this  the  narrative  is  simple  and  somewhat 
place,  cried  Torp,  quickly,  as  he  heard  disjointed,  but  always  told  with  efTec- 
Ihe  crashing  of  falling  timber  behind  tive  earnestness  and  spirit.  Mr.  Cle- 
ihem,  and  observed  some  youn^  fir-trees  mens  lays  great  stress  in  his  preface 
roUingpast,  that  had  evidently  just  been  „poa  the  moral  oi  the  story,  which  turns  * 
torff  up  by  the  roots.  "We  are  in  ac-  upon  the  "  endeavor  to  show  that  no  aa- 
tual,  immediate  danger  here,  and  ought  sociations,  no  natural  gentleness  of  dis- 
to  endeavor  to  cross  the  fall,  before  the  position,  and  no  pious  training  in  early 
rain  cuts  off  our  retreat."  fife  will  suffice  to  prevent  us  from  yield- 
He  gave  her  her  mountain  staff,  which  ing  to  the  temptations  of  passion."  He 
he  had  found  lying  on  the  ground, seized  goes  on  to  observe  that  he  has  made  no 
her  hand,  and  hurried  from  the  unsafe  *'  attempt  to  paint  one  of  those  immticu- 
shelter  of  the  wood.  But  so  violent  was  late  characters,  without  which  a  novel 
the  tempes«t.  that  they  had  hardly  stag-  is  generally  considered  a  failure  by  the 
gered  a  hundred  yards  towards  the  fall,  sentimental  reader."  And  truly,  Mus- 
when  Nora  was  again  thrown  to  the  tang  Gray,  the  hero  is  somewhat  more 
ground.  The  darkness  of  night  seemed  than  a  scapegrace.  With  all  his  brave 
to  overspread  the  sky;  a  few  large,  exploits,  and  the  admiration  they  natu- 
heavy  drops  of  rain  preceded  a  long,  rally  excite,  we  cannot  conceal  from 
whistling  gust  of  icy-cold  wind,  which  ourselves  the  fact  that  he  is  very  deci- 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  most  vio-  dedlv  a  desperado,  and  not  a  little  of  a 
lent  shower  of  hail  that  Nora  and  Torp  blackguard.  We  must  confess  that  we 
had  ever  in  their  lives  witnessed.  do  not  fancy  the  school  of  &c\\oi\  to  which 

Let  not  the  English  render  suppose  Mr.  Clemens'  "romance"  belongs,  but 
that  these  hailstones  were  such  as  may  it  is  certainly  a  clever  book  of  its  kind, 
be  occasionally  seen  pattering  against  We  will  quote  a  vigorous  description 
their  plate-glass  windows.  They  were  from  one  of  the  earlier  chapters.  Mus- 
compact  masses  of  ice,  like  stones ;  and  tang  Gray,  before  he  enters  on  his  ca- 
giving  a  blow  that  caused  actual  pain,  reer  of  vice  and  corruption,  is  repre- 
Torp  pulled  off  his  shooting-jacket,  and  sented  as  loving  Julia  Allison,  the  sis- 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  beside  ter  of  an  intimate  friend,  and,  of  course, 
Nora,  formed  with  it  a  partial  shelter  for  a  young  lady  of  incomparable  beauty, 
her  and  himself— the  more  necessary, as  Her  discretion,  however,  is  not  equal  to 
they  were  both  without  covering  for  her  personal  charms.  She  falls  a  vic- 
their  heads — and  there  they  sat  together,  lim  to  the  arts  of  a  certain  Mr.  Talia- 
resigned  and  silent,  during  the  hail-  fero,  who,  aAer  the  manner  of  villains 
storm,  and  immediately  succeeding  tor-  of  his  class,  first  ruing^hid  then  con* 
rents  of  rain,  which  poured  like  a  burst-  templates  deserting  her.  Gray  acci- 
ing  cloud  upon  and  around  them.  Sheets  dentally  learns  the  position  of  affairs. — 
of  water  seemed  borne  along  by  the  Jealousy,  indignation  and  disappointed 
wind;  and  the  noise  caused  by  the  rush-  passion  unite  to  raise  the  fiend  within 
ing  of  the  already-flooded  river  below —  Lim,  and — but  we  must  allow  the  author 
tl^  still  rolling  thunder  above — and  the  to  tell  his  own  story, 
storm  sweeping  over  the  adjacent  for-  ^A  few  days  can  make  no  difference 
ests,  at  first  prevented  them  from  hear-  to  you,  Julia,"  Taliafero  replied ;  "  and 
ing  the  approach  of  the  long-expected,  in  that  time  I  shall  come  back  to  bear 
and  not  a  little  dreaded  wood-fall,  which  you  to  the  auony  Isle  where  I  am  going. 
they  knew  would  cut  off  all  comrouni*  There,  atnong  its  bowers  o(  orange  and 
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of  citron,  yoji  shall  tell  me  how  idle  cause  e^ugph  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Talit- 

were  your  fears,  and  blush  to  own  that  fero  without  referring  to  this  last  damn- 

you  ever  doubted  or  mistrusted  me.    Be  ing  deed.    They  may  hang  me,  if  they 

assured  no  danger  threatens   us.     The  catch  me.  unles<s  I  reveal  it.    Ifso,  we^ 

secret  is  our  own,  and  it  is  safe.    Trust  come  be  the  gallows  and  the  rope,  for 

rae  fully :  you  will  never  regret  it."  life  is  not  worth  enough  to  he  preserved 

"  Have  I  not  trusted  you?  I  have  sur-  at   such  a  price.     I  would  hang  fifty 

rendered  all  a  woman  has  to  give — and  times  over,  rather  than  have  the  finger 

surely,  surely,  I   am   not  exorbitant  in  of  scorn  pointed  at  that  erring  girl." 
asking  back  only  the  innocence  I  have        The  next  day,  when  he  met  his  friend, 

*^*^'  he  said  without  apparent  emotion — 

Gray  heard  no  more.     He  was  turned        "So,  John,  Mr.  Taliafero  was  your 

to  stone.     For  many  minutes  he  sat  with  guest  again  last  night." 
his  teeth  clenched-^his  eyes  fixed,  and        *'  Yes,  and  when  I  saw  him  come  in 

his  nerves  as  rigid  as  a  statue.     At  last,  with  Julia  hanging  on  his  arm,  I  found 

he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  fierce  oath,  it  difficult  to  keep  my  hands  from  his 

and  rushed  with  rapid  strides  towards  throat.'* 

his  own  dwelling.  Arrived  there,  he  "  Never  mind,  there  is  time  enongh 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  clasped  for  that.  I  have  concluded  that  it  would 
both  hands  upou  his  forehead,  and  mut-  be  improper  to  make  the  exposure  at 
tered,  "  Let  me  think."  Soon,  however,  your  father's  house.  We  can  walk  along 
he  was  on  his  feet  again,  pacing  the  the  road,  and  wait  for  him  as  he  returns 
floor  with  uneven  steps  ;  while  now  and  to  the  village.  Get  your  rifle,  and  let 
then  a  low,  heart-broken  ejaculation,  us  go ;  it  is  near  his  usual  time  for  pass- 
found  utterance —    -'Oh!  God,  I  can't  ing." 

think."    The  old  woman  came  in  to  ar-        Proceeding  up  the  road  for  aconsider- 

range  his  supper.     He  bade  her  leave  able  distance,  they  seated  themselves 

him ;    then,   seizing  the  water-pitcher,  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and  waited  his  ap- 

drank  deeply.    Throwing  him.self  once  proach.     It  was   not  long   before  they 

more   upon  the   bed,  he  laid  there  for  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet.   Plac- 

hours,  motionless  as  the  dead.     It  was  ing  himself  directly  in  the  road,  when 

afle'r  midnight  when  he  arose,  calm,  col-  Taliafero  came  up,  Mabry  Gray  laid  his 

lected,  self-composed.     The  war  of  the  hand  upon  the  bridle,  and  said  sternly, 
passions  was  over.      A  stillness   sue-        '^  We  have  some  business  with  you 

ceeded,  which  was  not  the  stillness  of  this  morning,  Mr.  Taliafero,  and  you 

peace.  It  was  the  calmness  of  despair —  will  oblige  us  by  dismounting." 
the   dreadful  self-composure  of  a  man        Taliafero  liked   neither  the  tone  in 

whose  struggles  with  conscience  are  at  which  this  was  said,   nor  the  counte- 

an  end — from  whose  future  every  hope  nance  of  the  man  who  said  it.     He  did 

of  joy   on   earth  below,  or  in    heaven  not  sup|K>se  that  either  of  the  persons 

above,  has  vanished,  never  to  return; —  he  had  encountered  could    kaow  any- 

who  had  no  thought,  no  feeling,  no  desire,  thing  to  his  prejudice.     It  wa»  his  own 

that  did  not  centre  in  a  single  purpose —  consciousness  of  guilt  that  made  his 

a  purpose  dark  and  terrible  as  the  hell  cheek  grow  a  shade  paler,  as  he  replied, 
from  which  it  sprung.    The  cherished        "  I  am  already  beyond  my  lime,  aod  it 

dream  of  his  life  had  been  rudely  swept  is  needful  I  should  speed  on  to  the  vil- 

away.     He  had  fondly  hoped  that,  when  lage.  Whatever  business  you  havewitli 

Julia  was  convinced  of  the  unworthi-  me  may,  I  suppose,  be  transacted  there." 
ness  of  her  lover,  she  would  banish  him         "Our  business  must  be  settled  here, 

from   her  memory ;  and   he  calculated  sir,  and  now" 

that  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  disap-  "Then, gentlemen," was  the  response, 
pointment  was  over,  she  might  be  in-  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  threw 
duced  to  listen  with  favor  to  his  own  the  rein  over  the  bush,  "you  will  oblige 
suit.  That  hopeful  calculation  was  now  me  by  using  some  dispatch ;  for  I  tell 
effectually  destroyed.  Ruined,  undone,  you  again,  I  am  behind  my  lime." 
what  could  that  stained  and  guilty  thing  Without  a  word,  Gray  drew  a  copy  of 
ever  be  to  him  ?  Still  he  loved  her.  The  Mr.  Brantly's  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
knowledge  that  she  was  no  longer  pure  handed  it  to  him.  He  took  it,  and  read 
and  innocent,  while  it  placed  an  impas-  it  slowly.  Both  Gray  and  Allison  watch- 
sable  barrier  between  them,  broke  no  ed  his  countenance  in  vain  for  any  sign 
one  thread  of  the  strong  cord  that  bound  of  guilt.  Whatever  were  his  feelings, 
him.  So  far  from  including  her  in  the  those  marble  features  were  too  coru- 
vengeance  he  meditated,  he  would  al-  pletely  under  his  control,  to  exhibit  any 
most  have  forgone  that  revenge  itself  if  emotion  he  did  not  choose  to  appear.— 
it  threatened  to  subject  her  to  the  possi-  He  held  it  in  his  hand  much  longer  than 
bility  of  exposure.  was  necessary  to  decypher  its  content*, 

"It  will  not  do,"  he  said,  "to  let  even  probably  debating  with   himselt'  what 

John    know  the  horrid  truth.     I  have  course  to  pursue.     Thought  is  active 
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under  such  circumstances.  His  resolu- 
lioD  was  soon  taken.  Dropping  the  let- 
ter on  the  ground,  he  walked  up  to  John 
Allison,  and  addressed  him  with  the 
tone  of  an  injured  man  : 

'*Toyou,  Mr.  Allison,  as  the  brother 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  refers,  it  is  proper 
I  should  say,  that  letter  is  a  base  cal- 
Qoiny.  In  three  days  I  will  prove  it  so, 
to  your  entire  satisfaction.  As  to  this 
person,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Gray, 
"I  kiiQW  not  by  whnt  right  he  ven- 
tures to  meddle  with  ray  afl*airs.  and  I 
must  be  excused  \i  I  refuse  to  vouch- 
safe to  him  either  a  denial  or  an  a|X)l- 

"Liar  and  villain  !"  was  the  fierce  re- 
tort. "I  could  breathe  a  word  in  your 
ear,  which  would  turn  even  your  brazen 
cheek  to  an  ashy  whiteness.  But  I  did 
not  seek  this  interview  to  hear  you 
whine,  or  see  you  cringe.  I  would 
rather  you  should  do  as  you  have  done, 
and  turn,  like  the  wolf  that  you  arc, 
upon  the  herdsman  who  has  caught  you 
in  the  sheep-fold.    Take  that !" 

As  the  w^ords  passed  his  lips,  he 
dealt  Taliafero  a  blow  with  his  clenched 
hand,  which  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and 
brought  the  blood  in  torrents  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  Springing  up,  he 
drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  and  rush- 
ed upon  his  assailant.  He  was  met  by  a 
bkiw  from  the  rille-barrel  of  Gray,  and 
again  fell  to  the  ground,  stunned  and 
senseless.  Rising  slowly,  Robert  Tal- 
iafero eyed  his  enemy  with  concentrated 
passion : 

"We  shall   meet  again."  he  fiercely 

exclaimed, ''  with  more  equal  weafMns." 

*'Now,  sir.    Let  it  l)e    now.     Take 

John's  rille;  he  will  measure  the  ground 

and  ^vc  the  word." 

'*No,  sir,  not  now,  nor  in  this  plight. 
You  have  taken  loo  good  care  to  ren- 
der my  aim  uncertain;  but  we  will  meet, 
and  that  soon." 

"Ah I  we  will  meet,  if  I  have  to  hunt 
you  to  the  ends  of  (he  earth ;  and  when 
we  do  meet,  this  world  will  have  a  vil- 
lain less,  and  hell  will  gain  a  tiend." 

"I  shall  save  you  the  trouble  of  a 
search,  ^ir,  by  coming  to  hunt  you." 

So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  rapidly  away. 

'*  What  do  you  think  he  will  do, 
John?"  asked  Gray,  as  they  walked 
boraeward. 

''  Send  you  a  message,  of  course,  and 
fight  it  out  to  the  death.  He  is  i\p  cow- 
ard, whatever  else  he  mav  be." 

"  No,  he  is  no  coward ;  but  there  is 
something  weighing  on  his  conscience 
that  you  dream  not  of.  In  one  hour 
from  ihi»  time,  he  will  be  making  his 
preparations  to  depart.  The  moon  rises 
about  five  o'clock — by  seven  he  will  be 
on  the  road  to  Wilmington.     We  must 


meet  him,  and  g:\ve  him  a  chance  to  re- 
deem his  pledge." 

Sure  enough,  that  day  Mr.  Taliafero 
informed  his  landlord  that  he  had  re- 
ceived letters,  urgently  requiring) his  im- 
mediate presence  in  Wilmington.  He 
said,  that  as  he  wished  to  travel  rapidly, 
he  should  leave  the  greater  part  of  hia 
haggagewith  his  host,*  and  if  he  did  not 
return  in  a  few  days,  he  would  write 
where  to  send  it.  •'  These  nights,"  he 
continued, ''are  very  bright,  and  not  too 
cool.  [  will  start  alter  supper,  and  ride 
twenty-live  or  thirty  miles  of  the  jour- 
ney to-night." 

At  the  time  mentioned,  Taliafero  was 
on  the  road.  He  had  ridden  about  three 
miles,  when  just  as  he  approached  an 
old,  uncultivated  field,  through  which 
the  highway  wound,  two  men  rode  out 
from  a  cross-road  and  reined  up  before 
him.  It  needed  no  second  glance  to  tell 
who  these  night  riders  were,  for  Mabry 
Gray  at  once  saluted  him  in  a  scornful, 
jeering  way: 

"  You  have  kept  your  word,  Mr.  TaU 
iafero,  and  hunted  me  up;  though,  in 
good  truth,  it  is  a  strange  place  to  look 
for  me." 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Wilmington,  sir, 
to  disprove  the  vile  slanders  iu  that  let- 
ter, with  a  sight  of  which  you  favored 
me  this  morning:  on  my  return,  doubt 
not  that  I  shall  find  you  soon  cuough." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir;  I  am  an  impatient 
man.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  proof  can 
not  be  found  in  Wilmington,  and  then  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  travel  to 
one  of  those  sunny  Isles  where  the 
orange  and  the  citron  bloom,  to  gather 
up  the  missing  links." 

This  allusion  to  his  conversation  with 
Julia,  blanched  the  cheek  of  Taliafero 
for  a  moment ;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to 
the  hue  of  a  deadlier  passion.  He  could 
not  tell  how  far  Gray's  knowledge  ex- 
tended, but  he  saw  that  he  knew  enough 
to  make  him  dangerous,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  it  was  more  on  Julia's  account 
than  his  own,  that  he  now  became  as 
anxious  for  the  encounter  as  his  enemy 
could  desire. 

"  I  have  no  weapon,"  he  said  after  a 
short  pause,  "  but  1  suppose  Mr.  Allison 
will  loan  me  his.*^ 

"  Oh !  yes,  John  will  loan  you  his  gun, 
measure  the  ground,  and  give  us  the 
word.     We  must  do  the  rest  ourselves." 

Their  horses  were  tied,  and  the  three 
walked  into  the  open  field. 

"What  distance  shall  I  measure?" 
inquired  Allison. 

"  Thirty  paces,"  replied  Gray,  "  is 
enough  for  moonlight  practice.  Let  it 
be  that,  unless  Mr.  Taliafero  prefers  an- 
other distance." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"And  now,  sir,  while  he  is  stepping  off 
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the  ground,  you  and  I  may  as  well  toss 
up  for  choice  of  petitions.'' 

The  chaste  moon,  as  she  went  up  the 
sky,  robed  in  all  her  ^ilVer  beauty, look- 
ed sorrowfully  down  upon  the  fearful 
scene.  Fearful  from  its  unnatural  calm- 
ness— fearful  from  its  very  loneliness. 
Far  away  from  any  human  habitation — 
with  but  a  solitary  witness — beneath  a 
sky  whose  mild  and  lender  light  might 
have  soflened  the  bloodiest  into  a  lover's 
yearning  fondness,  two  men  were  coolly 
preparing  to  sacrifice  a  soul  to  Satan. 

The  ground  was  measured,  the  terms 
of  firing  arranged,  and  the  parties  stepp- 
ed to  their  respective  positions.  At 
the  word,  both  rifles  were  discharged  so 
nearly  together,  that  it  seemed  but  one 
report.  Taliafero  stood  for  a  moment 
stiff  and  rigid — then  his  head  drooped 
upon  his  breast — the  rifle  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  hands — he  staggered  for- 
ward, and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. — 
John  Allison  ran  to  him,  and  lifted  him 
partially  up.  No  sign  of  life  could  be 
detected.  He  opened  his  vest  and  shirt, 
and  found  that  the  ball  had  entered  just 
below  the  left  nipple.  Letting  him  sink 
down  again  upon  the  grass,  he  picked 
up  his  rifle,  and  returned  to  Gray. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?'*  inquired  the -latter. 

"  Yes,  I  think  the  ball  must  have 
passed  through  his  heart.  lie  never 
groaned.    Are  you  hurt?" 

"A  little.  His  bullet  grazed  my  breast, 
and  it  is  bleeding  pretty  freely,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  has  gone  deeper  than  the 
skin.  Let  us  ride  back  to  my  house  at 
once,  for  I  must  be  far  away  from  here 
by  day-light." 

The  wind  was  sighing  through  the 
pine-trees  with  that  peculiar  moaning 
sound,  >yhich  is  never  elsewhere  heard, 
either  on  the  ocean  or  the  land.  To 
Mabray  Gray,  it  seeined  like  the  wail  of 
nature  over  the  spirit  that  had  fled,  and 
the  dark  doom  of  the  one  that  remained. 
The  eager  and  burning  thirst  for  blood, 
which  had  shut  out  all  thought,  all  aj)- 
prehcnsion  of  the  consequences,  was 
appeased ;  and  fearfully,  as  he  rode 
through  the  lonely  forest,  grew  up  the 
conviction,  that  henceforth  he  should  be, 
like  Cain,  ''  a  fugitive,  and  a  vagabond 
in  the  earth  :'*  and.  he  added  with  mel- 
ancholy and  prophetic  foresight;  "it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me.'' 


Poems.    By    Rosa  Vertver   Joftwoii.— 
Tieknor  I"  Fields.    Boston. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  exhibit 
considerable  facility  of  versification,aod 
an  occasional  sparkle  and  grace  of 
fancy,  but  they  are  wholly  destitute  of 
originality,  vigor  or  suggestiveness.— 
The  verses  are  faithful  and  harmonious 
echoes,  which  continually  recall  to  os 
the  strains  of  Tom  Moore,  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Welby,  Buchanan  Reade,  and  a 
host  of  other  poets  more  or  less  distin- 
guished. Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  the  author  of  anything  approxi- 
mating plagiarism.  We  simply  say  thai 
she  has  read  the  poets  sympalhiziogly, 
lovingly,  with  an  intense  appreoiatioaof 
their  beauties  ,*  and  that  in  default  of 
the  possession  by  her  of  any  marked 
creative  and  imaginative  powei^,  she 
has  naturally,  and,  doubtless  unconsci- 
ously, repeated  many  of  these  thoughts 
in  her  own  verses.  Compare  her  "Sun- 
set City,"  for  example,  with  "The Rain- 
bow," bv  Amelia  Welby,  and  "The City 
of  God,-'  by  T.  B.  Reade,  and  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived  that  our  charge  is  not 
a  groundless  one. 

Our  poetess  not  only  re-produces  the 
ideas  of  others,  but  she  frequently  re- 
peats her  own.  Oo  page  10,  in  some 
verses  entitled  "  The  Sea  Birds  Treas- 
ure," we  have  these  lines — 

"  Just  such  ringlets  as  grow 
Above  foreheads  of  snow, 

Overshadowing^  earnest  blue  eyes, 
As  the  morntng  ntist  shrouds 
With  its  amber  hned  clouds 

The  deep  light  of  Italian  skies.'' 

On  page  27.  the  first  .stanza  of  "A  Le- 
gend of  the  Alps  "  runs  thus — 

*^In  a  peaceful  Alpine  valley  dwelt  a 

Maiden,  young  and  fair. 
With  eyes  as  blue  as  the  Alpine  flowers, 

and  curls  of  sunny  hair. 
Which  fell  upon  her  spotless  breast  in 

many  a  »hining  ring,   • 
As  the  golden  mists  of  morning  ronni 

an  Alpine  snmv'drift  cling. 

We  may  justly  say,  however,  that  Mrs- 
Johnson's  poetry  (excepting  the  blank 
verse,  which  she  does  not  understand,) 
is  always  musical,  and  rhythmically  cor- 
rect. It  is  also  invested  with  a  pure 
feminine  charm,  which  is  very  attractive* 
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A    CHAPTER   ON    MEMORY. 


Memory  is  that  faculty  by  which  There  was  indeed  a  profound  sig- 
we  retain  the  record,  or  rather  shall  nificance  in  the  expression  put  by 
I  say  the  consciousness  of  past  .^Eschylus  into  the  mouth  of  his 
events  and  injpressions.  It  is  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  when  he  calls 
golden  thread  which  connect*  the  memory  "the  mother  of  the  Muses; 
several  stages  of  our  existence. —  the  parent  of  all  things."  Kant 
Without  it,  life  would  resembfe  the  speaks  of  meniory  as  "  the  most 
dream  of  the  sleeper — the  vagaries  wonderful  of  ail  the  powers  of  the 
of  the  lunatic.  The  me  of  this  in-  mind."  Not  without  reason ;  for  the 
stant  moment  would  stand  in  abso-  retention  of  an  image  is  the  first 
lute  isolation,  and  our  being  would  condition  of  the  possibility  of  an 
consist  of  little  else  than  a  feeling  intellectual  reaction  on  it — ^'  the  pe- 
of  blank  and  idiotic  amazement,  culiar  wonder,"  says  Feuchtersle- 
Knowledge  would  be  of  impossible  ben,  "of  the  revelation  of  our  two- 
attainment;  and  Hope,  the  bright  fold  nature." 
winged  messenger  of  Heaven,  would  Upon  what  is  our  personal  iden- 
find  no  rehting  place  in  the  human  tity  founded  ?  There  can  be  no 
breast  Without  a  remembered  question  more  obscure  or  difficult 
past,  there  could  be  no  suggestion  to  answer.  Our  material  condition 
or  imagination  of  •  future;  and  is  assumed  to  undergo  a  perpetual 
even  revelation  itself  would  fail  to  change.  At  the  moment  of  being 
arouse  a  mind  which,  retaining  no  born  we  begin  to  die,  and  our  epho- 
traces  of  a  previous  moment,  could  meral  organs  perish  in  and  by  the 
not  be  brought  to  appreciate  or  care  very  actions  that  develope  them, 
for  a  coming  event  destined  to  find  The  atoms  thus  consumed  in  use, 
it  absolutely  devoid  of  expectation,  are  substituted  by  new  atoms  de- 
hecause  of  the  total  oblivion  of  all  posited  to  supply  the  wear  and 
prophecy.  waste  incurred,  and  at  no  two  pe- 
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riods  of  our  lives  are  we  absolutely  puling  infancy?     Of  the  twiligbt 
the  same  in  coraposition.     Accord-  of  our  early  childhood,  what  gleam- 
ing to  the  universal  belief,  we  must  ing  ray  has  daguerreotyped  any  per- 
undergo,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  manent  impression !      "  Memory," 
certain  interval,  must  have  under-  says  Dumas,  "is  the  shadow  of  the 
gone   a   total   change;  and   every  past,"  a  beautiful  and  highly  poeti- 
particle   of    matter   which,  at  the  cal  idea.     But  of  these  moments  of 
commencement  of  the  period  con-  our  primal  existence,  neither  light 
stituted  a  portion  of  us,  must  have  nor  shade  has  left  any  traces:  all  is 
been  eliminated  and  thrown  off,  to  one  dreary  blank.  We  seem  to  oiir- 
have  its  place  supplied  by  a  fresh  selves  to  have  begun  to  live  only 
and  new  particle  derived  from  with-  where  we  begin  to  remember;  but 
out.     Nor  is  the  substitution  pre-  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  ascertain 
cise  and  exact.     Our  organs  do  not  where  we  shall  fix  that  point — Ten- 
retain  the  same  form;  they  vary  in  nyson's  "dewy  dawn  of  memory." 
bulk  and  density,  with  numerous        It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  ad- 
contingencies;  and    ultimately  the  mit  that  our  life  is  ever  an  auto- 
inconstant  supply  must  surely  fail —  matic   existence    in    the    absolute 
the  wear  and  waste  must  predomi-  sense — entirely  without  conscious- 
nate,  and  age,  with  its  gradual  at-  ness   of  action   on  the   one  hand, 
rophy  and  decay,  steals   over    us  and  of  impression  on  the  other. — 
with  inevitable  steps.  The  capacities  must  all  be  original, 
How,  then,  are  we  the  same  at  inherent  and  organic;  their  devel- 
different  epochs?  or  how  is  it  pos-  opment  must  l>e  gradual;  there  ran 
sible  to  predicate  personal  identity  be  no  abript  change,  although  the 
as  existing  between   the  infant  of  first  definable  step  in  any  direction 
the  last  century,  and  the  old  man  must  seem  like  the  result  of  a  new 
of  to-day?     Memory,  I  have  said,  gift,  an  added  power.     The  first  im- 
is  the  golden  threacl  which  runs  pression  made  upon  consciousness 
through  and  binds  together  these  must — to  become  an  impression- 
vast  intervals  of  being.     All  that  find  and  awaken  the  faculty  of  re- 
we  know  or  can  imagine  of  con-  ceiving  it  and  of  appending  and 
scious  identity  is  based  upon  this  appreciating  it,  however  dimly.— 
record — this  registered  history.;  so  With  this  power  of  reception,  ap- 
essential,  yet  so  imperfect;  so  in-  prehension    and    appreciation,  we 
dispensable,  yet  after  all  so  unsatis-  cannot  but  connect  the  power  to 
fying;  for  even  memory  does  not  retain  in  proportional  degree.    But 
take  hold  of  every  portion  of  the  where  do  these  powers,  this  suscep- 
space  that  separates  them.     Much  tibility  reside?     Wherever  they  are 
of  the  earlier,  if  ever  committed  to  found,    there  must  be  the  seat  of 
its  keeping,  (which  may  be  doubt-  memory. 

ed,)  has  not  been  retained;  and   of       The  mind  enlarges  only  by  an 

the  later,   much,  very    much    has  accumulation  of  impressions  retain- 

been  blotted  and  effaced,  if  not  lost.  ed.     E/lucation  increases  both  the 

Our  mental  relations  of  identity  are  capacity  to  apprehend  and  to  retain, 

not  less  obscure  than  the  material,  and  education   consists  chiefly  of 

The  mind  of  the  livincr  embryo,  of  repetition  of  impressions,  r<?pf/t/io» 

the  infant,  of  the  child,  has  little  of  which  Wyttenbach  has  so  em- 

or  nothing  more  in  common  with  phatically  affirmed  the  importance 

the  adult  and  aged  man  than  his  m  another  relation, 
bodily    and   material   structure. —        What  becomes  of  our  personal 

What   and    where   was   it  in  our  identity  from  the  moment  when  we 
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cease  to  remember  retrospectively  ?  by  the  savage  Sioux  warrioF  Red 
What  in  the  forgotten  intervals?  Bird,  in  bis  own  hut,  whose  child, 
Is  it  not  under  these  contingencies  then  ,but  eleven  months  old,  was 
rather  a  question  of  testimony  than  scalped  by  a  ciiiel  follower  of  the 
of  consciousness  ?  In  the  accounts  chief.  The  poor  little  creature  re- 
vhich  are  offered  to  us  from  so  covered,  but  for  long  after  would  be 
many  quarters,  of  very  early  traces  frightened  into  convulsions  at  the 
remaining  engraved  upon  the  mind  sight  of  a  rifle,  an<l  the  noise  of 
for  long  after  years,  there  is  an  in-  firing  it.  An  indistinct  remem- 
herent  confusion  to  be  encountered,  brance  of  tlie  terrible  scene  doubt- 
and  if  possible,  disentangled.  How  less  remained  indelible,  with  an 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  re-  ignorance  or  unconsciousness  of 
collections  reaching  back  to  the  details  which  would  soon  and  often 
alleged  dates? — as  when  DeQuincy  be  recited  to  and  near  her,  and 
and  others  relate  to  us  infant  anec-  would  become  inextricably  inter- 
dotes  and  events — how  shall  we  woven  with  the  real  reminiscence — 
distinguish  between  such  distant  all  seeming  equally  and  alike  recol- 
recollections  and  the  more  recent  lected.  The  example  thus  given 
impressions  made  by  parents  and  refers  to  an  early  period.  I  have 
nurses  who  witnessed  the  facts  al-  recorded  an  instance  of  an  effort  of 
luded  to,  and  afterwards  recited  memory  of  still  earlier  date.  I 
them  again  and  again,  by  every  re-  on^e  saw  a  little  girl  of  seven 
peated  recital, engraving  anew,  lines  months  of  age  attempting,  while 
which  but  for  this  would  have  been  lying  awake  in  the  morning  and 
entirely  effaced.  But  these  lines  unattended  to,  to  imitate  the  famil- 
could  not  possibly  have  followed  iar  motion  of  bidding  "good-bye" 
precisely  those  drawn  upon  or  by  with  the  hand,  which  her  nurse  had 
our  own  internal  consciousness;  been  teaching  her  over  night, 
and  thus,  if  both  remain  they  must  We  are  forced  to  use  metaphors 
become  mingle<I  or  confused,  or  one  to  express  our  meaning  in  those  ob- 
must  cover  and  hide,  if  not  oblit-  scure  inquiries.  We  say  that  traces 
erate  the  other.  Is  it  not  certain  are  engraved,  stamped,  imprinted, 
then  that  we  remember,  even  with  But  upon  what?  and  how?  We 
regard  to  our  own  selves,  rather  the  may  purpose  to  speak  of  the  mind 
history  of  factf^  that  we  have  heanl  as  a  spiritual  or  mere  psychical  en- 
othera  recite,  or  that  we  ourselves  tity,  but  our  language,  as  far  as  it 
recited,  than  the  facts  themselves  has  any  definite  aim,  any  real  mean- 
which  actually  took  place,  and  ing,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  brain 
which  at  the  time  affected  our  con-  itself.  It  is  assumed  that  some 
sciousness.  "T  am  inmostly  con-  positive  change  is  wrought  upon 
vinced,"  says  (xoethe,  "that  man  in  the  material  organ  of  intellection, 
the  present,  and  still  more  in  his  by  every  sensation,  thought,  pas- 
recollections,  shapes  and  models  sion,  emotion  or  volition.  And  in- 
the  outer  world  according  to  his  deed  all  this  is  probably  true;  as 
own  peculiarities."  we  are  told  by  chemists  thaf  no  ray 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  of  light,  no  shade  of  colour  ever 
the  infant  mind  is  strongly  tena-  falls  upon  any  surface  which  it  does 
cious.  Intense  impi'essions  may  not  affect  with  change  permanent, 
fttamp  themselves  upon  it  very  though  perhaps  imperceptible.  The 
early  however.  Col.  Kenny  (the  nature  or  mode  of  the  supposed 
celebrated  Indian  agent,)  tells  us  analogous  change  in  the  present 
the  story  of  a  frontier  man  killed  instance  is,  and  must  forever  re- 
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main  undetected.  The  coarse  idea  face.  As  muscular  contraction  is 
of  a  palpable  indentati on  or  farrow,  the  result  of  muscular  disintegra- 
so  to  speak,  is  strongly  con^^rasted  tion,  so  nervous  action,  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  vague  notion  entertained  consists  in  oxydation,  which  is  notli- 
by  the  ultra  spiritualists,  of  an  in-  ing  else  than  consumption  and  de- 
corporation,  amalgamation  or  assi-  struction,  as  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
milation  of  thought,  feeling  and  so  duction  of  phosphates.  These  im- 
forth,  with  the  mind  itself,  indepen-  pressions,  like  scars  on  the  skin,  are 
dently  of  any  corporeal,  physical,    indelible. 

or  material  movement  or  altera-  Emerson,  too,  still  more  recentlj 
tion  of  condition.  expresses  the  same  idea,  when  he 

I  hold  with  the  German  psychol-  says,  most  graphically  and  beaati- 
ogist  that  it  is  the  safest,  best  and  fully,  of  education,  "Trace  with 
most  intelligible  philosophy  to  re-  care  the  lines  upon  this  fresco,  so 
gard  man  as  a  perfect  U7iit;  mind  soon  to  be  hardened  into  irainor- 
and  body  being  so  inextricably  in-  tality.  The  same  impression  may 
terwoven  in  him,  as  we  know  him,  be  made  an  hundred  times  vainly, 
that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  theo-  and  only  to  be  effaced;  until  at 
rize  concerning  any  of  his  faculties,  some  particular  moment,  nature 
without  the  most  explicit  acknowl-  seizes  it,  and  bakes  it  into  the  por- 
edgment  of  this   connection.     All    celain." 

modern  metaphysical  philosophers,  Following  up  our  familiar  meta- 
indeed,  practically  recognize  this  phor  then,  we  may  go  on  to  say 
inevitable  necessity — and  found  that  the  infant  brain  is  so  soft,  so 
their  acknowledged  laws  of  mem-  facile,  that  nothing  can  as  yet 
ory  upon  an  undisguised  material-  make  its  imprint  well  defined  or 
ism.  Feuchtersleben  declares — in  fixed;  that  as  its  composition  bo- 
full  admission  of  the  leading  dogma  comes  firmer  and  more  tenacious, 
of  the  Phrenologists  which  we  can-  it  receives  more  clearly,  and  holds 
not  consider  as  received  or  estab-  faster  what  it  receives;  and  that  as 
lished  however — first,  that  "mem-  it  grows  harder  and  drier,  and 
ory  in  man  is  in  direct  proportion  wastes  away,  it  refuses  to  receive, 
to  the  size  of  the  healthy  brain;  and  therefore  has  little  to  retain  in 
secondly,  memory  increases  and  de-  old  age.  The  illustration  tlio8 
creases  with  the  consistency  of  the  given  is  no  less  accordant  with 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  fact  than  it  is  apt  and  trite.  I 
from  childhood  to  old  age;  thirdly,  have  already  suggested  that  the 
memory  is  improved  or  impaired  great  mass  of  what  we  imagine 
in  proportion  as  the  cerebral  vital-  ourselves  to  remember  of  our  in- 
ity  is  improved  or  impaired."  fant  life,  is  rather  a  recollection  of 

Draper  also,  while  assuming  to  what  we  have  heard  of  and  con- 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  cerning  ourselves  from  parents  and 
an  intellectual,  immaterial  princi-  nurses,  and  other  observers.  The 
pie  OT  soul,  of  which  the  brain  and  lessons  thought  to  have  been  leam- 
nerves  are  the  mere  instruments,  ed  at  that  youthful  period,  1  am 
falls  into  an  equally  peremptory  satisfied,  were  generally  acquired 
materialism  here.  I  cannot  affix  any  much  later;  such  knowledge  gen- 
other  meaning  to  his  views  of  what  erally  depends,  indeed,  upon  hx 
he  calls  "registered  impressions,"  more  recent  impressions,  and  upon 
than  that  each  remembrance, every  repetition  secondarily  for  its  reten- 
retained  trace,  ia  a  positive  and  pal-  tion  now.  In  the  dim  distant  vista 
pable  eschar  upon  the  cerebral  sur-    of  the  remote  and  early  past,  we 
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seem  to  see  glimpses  of  ourselves  stories  early  read  and  often  talked 
appearing  and  disappearing  at  in-  of  and  re-told,  the  more  if  they  are 
tervals.  The  prints  of  our  young  particularly  agreeable  or  the  re- 
footsteps  are  few  and  far  between;  verse;  tales  of  genii,  fairies,  hob- 
oar  history  fragmentary,  and  its  goblins,  ghosts  and  murders.  The 
ttaces  sometimes  seeiningly  deep  world-renowned  "Arabian  Nights" 
enough,  and  sometimes  obliterated  furnish  much  of  the  contents  of 
like  tie  broken  lines  of  figures  and  these  primary  receptacles,  a  fact  of 
letters  upon  the  moss-grown  and  which  Dickens  has  most  artistically 
weather  worn  tombstones  of  "  Old  availed  himself  in  his  charming 
Mortality."  Christmas  Carol  —  the  inimitable 
We  shall  be  apt  to  find,  too,  and  unequalled  story  of  Marly  and 
among  these  ruined  monuments  of  Scrouge.  What  bosom  is  not 
what  once  was,  that  the  incidents  thrilled  by  its  universal  sympa- 
and  scenes  best  remembered  or  least  thies? — what  soul  unmoved  to  the 
cloudy  have,  in  their  own  charac-  profoundest  depths  by  its  tender 
ter,  something  striking  or  strongly  and  gentle  pathos? 
pronounced  to  cive  them  this  te-  ,, ._.                           .,    ..,,.  .  , 

'     .          111^          xi  "  Mine  eyes  are  wet  with  childish  tears, 

nacious  hold   upon    the  memory;  My  heart  is  idly  stirred ; 

the  death  of  a  mother,  or  the  loss  And  the  same  sounds  are  in  my  ears, 

of  some  other  dear  one  peculiarly  Which  in  those  days  I  heard." 

loving  or  peculiarly  beloved,  a  fire,  ^   ^^^^   delightful  employment 

a  shipwreck,  or  some  such  great  ^f  this  same  influence  is  made  by 

catastrophe.   These  stand  out  com-  ^^^     ^^^t  magician  of  the  North, 

paratively.in  bold  relief,  while  all  {„  ^is  Guy  Mannering,  when  Ber- 

elseis  shattered,  defa^-ed  and  rub-  t^am  is  carried  back  to  his  infant 

bed  away  in  the  struggles  and  col-  recollections  by  the  song  of  the  girl 

hsioDs  which  have  worn  out  or  torn  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^\\ 

to  pieces  the  adult  mind  and  body.  u^^^  ^^^^^  of  ^ur  own  immature 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  ^^ars,  must  be  the  memory  of  the 

natural  scenery,  landscape,  pictures  1^^^^  animals.    Perhaps  it  'is  owing 

faraimr  to  our  infant  eyes,  remain  ^^  t^^  small  circle  of  objects  which 

mdehbly   engraved;    perhaps   be-  impress  them,  that  the  impressions 

cause  of  the  frequent   renewal  of  ^^^  ^  ineffaceable.     The  Dog  to 

the  etchings  drawn   from   day  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  Rousseau, 

to  day.     We   find  always  among  ** Man  is  a  God  1 "  never  foroets  his 

the  most  remote   recollections  of  master,  or  so  rarely  as  to  render 

young  life,  our  native  home  with  Boron's  harsh  lines  a  caricature.— 

Its  hills  and  dales,  its  river,  lake  or  Homer  tells  us  that  Argus  recog- 

mountain,  Us  garden  or  its  forest.  ^^ed  Ulysses,  when  no  one  else 

As  Wordsworth  says  of  his  soli-  k^^^   ]^i^^   .^^  jjjg   long  deserted 

tary  boy  of  Winandermere —  home. 


-"  the  visible  scene 


Did  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery  ;  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven 

received 
lato  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

When  these  pictures  are  con- 
nected with  impressive  events,  they 
are  specially  defined  and  well  re- 
membered.   We  recollect  thus  also 


**  He  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and 
tread, 

Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his 
head — 

He  knew  his  lord — he  knew  and  strove 
to  meet, 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his 
feet. 

Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourished  at  his  board, 

But  ah!  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord, 

And  now  when  fate  had  granted  to  be- 
hold 
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That  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  one  condition  always  necessary  to 

Takes lla"rfook,  and  having  seen  him,  ^*«  reception-perhaps  itsappreben- 

dies ;  sion  of  them.     If  the  organ  or  the 

So  closed  for  ever,  faithful  Argus' eyes."  mental  faculty  of  which  it  is  the 

instrument,  be  not  attentive — ^in  a 

Those  who  educate  animals  are  state  of  tension,  or  physiologically 
forced  to  employ  methods  of  fre-  speaking,  erethism,  no  trace  is  made 
quent  repetition,  for  it  seems  that  and  none  can  be  preserved.  In  the 
beyond  a  closely  restricted  sphere  somnambulist  a  curiously  intricate 
of  objects,  the  constant  renewal  of  combination  of  contingencies  is 
lessons  is  absolutely  necessary. —  presented,  "Her  eyes  are  open, 
Spontaneous  observation  must  have  but  their  sense  is  shut,"  says  our 
with  them  but  a  narrow  fie?d,  and  philosophical  Shakspeare  of  Lady 
it  becomes  requisite  to  fix  their  re-  Macbeth ;  so  of  a  person  in  a  rev- 
luctant  attention  upon  whatever  we  erie,  or  deeply  engaged  in  an  ab- 
intend  to  teach  them.  Stringent  stract  process  of  thought.  Bat 
and  stern  methods  at  least,  and  I  whether  from  the  mechanical  func- 
fear,  such  as  are  unrelentingly  harsh,  tion  of  memory  spoken  of  above, 
and  even  cruel,  must  be  resorted  to  or  in  whatever  different  way,  it  is 
generally  with  these  views;  and  extremely  interesting  to  notice  that 
hence  I  cannot,  without  pain,  wit-  the  somnambulist  walks  safely  and 
ness  feats  of  recollection  and  intel-  without  impediment,  through  ob- 
ligence  foreign  to  their  nature  and  stacles  and  in  paths  unobstructed, 
instincts,  performed  by  them.  In  and  ascends  a  stair,  and  even  climbs 
them  we  perceive  the  building  up  a  height — facts  long  known,  but  by 
of  mechanical  associations,  which  no  means  clearly  understood.  Un- 
it is  instructive  to  consider,  and  der  this  category  we  must  obvi- 
which  seem  to  prove  that  a  species  ously  include  the  phenomena  of 
of  organic  or  structural  memory  Mesmeric  Rapporl,  upon  which  so 
belongs  to  all  the  tissues  and  sys-  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the 
tems,  and  functions  of  the  body.  Charlatan  and  the  speculativeTbeo- 
We  know  without  spontaneously  rist  as  among  the  recondite  myste- 
thinkins:  of  it,  how  hiorh  to  raise  ries  of  nature.  The  whole  mind 
the  foot  in  ascending  a  familiar  or  soul  of  the  passive  subject,  with 
path,  and  how  many  steps  to  take  all  its  powers  of  observation,  all  its 
without  counting,  and  in  absolute  faculties  of  imitation,  and  all  its 
darkness  on  an  accustomed  stair  purposes  of  obedience,  ib  fixed  and 
case.  By  practice,  the  young  child,  concentrated  upon  the  operator. — 
and  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  Abstraction  from,  and  supreme  in- 
dumb  may  learn  also  to  co-ordinate  attention  to  all  extraneous  or  sur- 
all  varieties  of  action — inferior  as  rounding  contingencies  and  per- 
well  as  superior — instinctive  as  well  sons,  constitute  a  wall  of  exclusive- 
as  of  the  highest  reason.  Thus  we  ness,  defence  or  prohibition,  which 
balance  ourselves — stnnd,  walk,  run,  keeps  off,  in  varied  degrees  of  com- 
speak,  sing,  write  and  execute  the  pleteness,  all  approach  of  sensa- 
infinitely  varied,  complicated  and  tions,  ideas,  or  impressions,  through 
rapid  movements  of  the  most  sci-  any  other  than  one  single  channel 
entitle  musical  performance.  of  communication. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  every  Memory  offei-s  us  an  obvious  dis- 
sense  has  its  special  memory — its  tinction  into  passive  and  active 
separate  capacity  for  retaining  im-  states;  the  first  we  may  call  re- 
pressions.    Yet  there  seems  to  be  membrance — the   second  recolleo- 
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tioQ.  Passive  memory  is  not  only  ity  of  the  town  clock,  he  had  ac- 
iovoluntary  or  indifferent  to  the  quired  the  habit  of  counting  the 
will,  hat  exists  and  persists  against  hours  aloud,  in  regular  correspon- 
our  will.  We  cannot  forget.  Thus  dence  with  it.  On  one  occasion, 
are  retained  the  dark  traces — the  it  got  out  of  order,  and  for  some 
gloomy  shadows  of  guilt  and  re-  days  ceased  to  strike ;  but  mean- 
morse,  of  grief  and  terror — inef-  while  he  kept  the  time  loudly,  as 
faceable,  indelible;  haunting  the  well  and  as  correctly  without  it  as 
whole  life,  and  embittering  tlie  aw-  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with 
ful  agonies  of  the  dying  hour. —  it.  A  similar  instance  of  continu- 
The  ancients  delighted — and  well  ance  of  habit  by  remembrance,  in- 
indeed  might  they — in  the  beauti-  dependent  of  intelligence,  came 
ful  legend  of  the  river  Lethe,  whose  under  my  notice  in  crossing  the 
dull  but  priceless  waters  exulted  in  Alps  in  the  diligence  between  Lans- 
the  power  to  wash  away  all  remem-  le-bourg  and  Susa.  At  the  most 
brance  of  sorrow  and  of  crime.  We  dangerous  point  of  our  road  over 
search  for  mnemonics  or  aids  to  mem-  Mont  Cenis,  when,  inde»3d — breath- 
ory;  they  discussed  the  value  and  less  with  mingled  delight  and  awe — 
advantages  of  oblivion.  When  Si-  we  actually  overhung  the  fearful 
monides,  so  remarkable  for  the  re-  precipice,  a  Cretin,  deformed  and 
tentiveness  of  his  memory,  even  to  imbecile,  started  forward  and  taking 
the  termination  of  his  long  life,  the  bridle  of  the  near  leader,  walk- 
once  offered  to  teach  Themistocles  ed  steadily  along  by  his  side.  On 
the  art  of  remembering:  "I  would  my  demanding  of  the  conductor 
prefer,"  replied  the  famous  Athe-  how  he  could  venture  to  entrust 
nian,  "to  learn  that  of  forgetting."  our  safety  to  so  wretched  an  idjot, 
Coleridge  gives  us  from  Averrhoes  he  answered  that  they  had  employ- 
a  curious  list  of  anti-mnemonics  or  ed  for  the  office  of  guide  at  this 
weakeners  of  memory — ^^Fedkulos  critical  pass,  a  very  trustworthy 
e  capillis  excerpios  inarenamjacere  person,  under  whose  charge  this 
incontusos;  eating  unripe  fruits —  Cretin  lived;  that  he  was  in  the 
gazing  on  the  clouds  and  (tn  ^enere)  habit  of  constantly  accompanying 
on  moving  things  suspended  in  the  his  protector;  that  the  man  having 
air — riding  among  a  multitude  of  recently  died  suddenly,  he  was  as- 
camels — ^frequent  laughter — listen-  tonished  one  day  to  meet  here  this 
ing  to  a  series  of  jests  on  humor-  poor  imbecile  alone,  he  having  fol- 
ous  anecdotes — the  habit  of  read-  lowed  his  accustomed  course  and 
ing  tombstones,"  tSsc  To  these  he  repaired  at  the  exact  time  to  the 
adds,  ^'the  habit  of  reading  peri-  usual  place,  where  he  seized  the 
odi(;al  works,"  and  remarks  that  rein  as  he  had  seen  his  deceased 
^this  catalogue,  strange  as  it  may  friend  do,  and  conducted  the  horse 
appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  a  with  admirable  steadiness  and  pro- 
sound  psychological  commentary."  priety;  since  which  incident,  watch- 
Passive  memory  is  strikingly  un-  ing  him  closely  and  becoming  grad- 
der  the  control  of  those  laws  of  pe-  ually  more  and  more  confident  in 
nodical  movement  or  revolution,  him,  he  had  continued  to  employ 
which  govern  all  nature,  animate  him. 

and  inanimate.  A  most  remarkable  The  active  exertion  of  memory 

example  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  we  call  recollection;  thisisasmucn 

Dr.  Plot's  history  of  Staffordshire;  under  the  control  of  volition  as  any 

where  an  idiot  is  nientioned,  whose  of  our   mental   faculties,   and   no 

lounging  place  being  in  the  vicin-  more.    Like  all  other  powers,  we 
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observe  it  to  be  increased  and  de-  as  of  cause  and  effect  4.  Simi- 
veloped  by  exercise  and  use,  and  larity.  5.  Contrast,  impreasire 
this  influence  has  passed  into  a  dissimilarity,  suggestive,  by  the 
proverb.  The  familiar  diflSculty  of  force  or  intensity  of  difference, 
willing  its  action  or  governing  it  at  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these 
will  in  a  direct  manner,  has  led  to  associations  may  all  of  them  be 
the  suggestion  and  application  of  formed  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
many  methods  of  awaking,  excit-  and  their  endurance  will  depend 
ing,  guiding  and  employing  it.  As-  chiefly  upon  the  degrees  of  atten- 
sociation,  instinctive  and  rational,  tion  paid  in  forming  them,  and  the 
accidental  and  habitual,  normal  and  frequency  of  repetitions  instituted, 
morbid,  rouses  it  into  activity.  The  Of  the  first,  we  have  examples  in 
history  and  arrangement  of  such  all  the  artificial  systems  of  mnemo- 
associations  constitute  the  art  or  nics.  Of  the  latter  it  would  be 
science  of  mnemonic^  and  obviously  easy  to  adduce  a  thousand  instan- 
separate  themselves  under  the  heads  ces.  The  celebrated  Van  Helmont 
of  the  natural  and  artificial.  Of  gives  a  remarkable  one  in  his  own 
the  former  we  may  learn  to  avail  experience.  Leaving  his  native  city 
ourselves  on  an  infinite  number  of  wiien  a  mere  youth,  he  was  obliged 
occasions,  and  in  an  infinite  diver-  to  pass  from  the  gate  near  tlie  car- 
sity  of  modes.  The  latter  have  cass  of  a  horse,  in  a  most  offensive 
been  formed  into  systems,  of  which  state  of  putrefaction,  and  was  nau- 
there  are  many,  founded  on  differ-  seated  extremely.  He  did  not  re- 
ent  basis,  and  constitute^  on  prin-  turn  until  thirty  years  had  elapsed, 
ciples  singularly  varied  and  often  but  on  reaching  the  same  spot,  so 
wildly  eccentric.  I  am  not  dis-  vivid  a  recollection  of  the  s(*ene  and 
posed  to  lean  upon  any  one  of  its  influences  came  upon  him,  that 
them ;  nor  has  it  seemed  to  me,  he  suffered  again  as  at  first,  with 
that  unless  in  some  accidental  man-  nausea  and  vomiting, 
ner  or  by  striking  some  unconscious  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  per- 
source  of  interest  or  attention,  they  manent  fixity  of  these  associations 
are  likely  to  be  of  any  steady  util-  in  the  disturbed  minds  of  the  in- 
iiy  or  worthy  of  reliance,  sane,  standing  like  broken  and  de- 
Ideas,  accoirding  to  Aristotle,  by  faced  columns  amidst  the  ruins  of 
having  been  together;  acquire  a  thought  and  feeling.  An  inmate 
power  of  recalling  each  other;  or,  of  an  asylum  in  England,  by  some 
to  express  it  in  another  phrase,  means,  got  possession  of  a  weapon 
every  partial  representation  tends  with  which  he  inflicted  severe  in- 
to bring  back  the  total  representa-  juries  upon  all  whom  he  met,  until 
tion  of  which  it  has  been  a  part  on  running  towards  a  visitor,  he  was 
Of  this  fact  or  law  of  association,  loudly  ordered,  in  a  military  tone, 
Sir  Jas.  Macikintosh  affirms  "that  to  "haltl"  He  stopped,  looked 
it  forms  the  basis  of  all  true  Psy-  surprised,  but  obeyed.  He  was 
chology."  then  commanded  to  **  shoulder 
Associations  thus  referred  to  are  arms,"  and  put  through  the  ordi- 
very  numerous  and  diversified,  but  nary  manual  exercise  of  the  drill, 
have  all  been  classed  under  the  fol-  until  he  reached  the** ground  arnisT 
lowing  heads:  1.  Connection  in  when  having  laid  his  quasi  musket 
time — whether  simultaneous,  pre-  upon  the  floor,  the  officer  whom  he 
ceding  or  successive.  2.  Connec-  had  encountered,  sprung  upon  him, 
tion  in  space — vicinity.  3.  Inde-  and  with  prompt  aid  secured  him. 
pendence,  or  necessary  connection,  This  gentleman,  a  person  of  quick 


> 
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eye  and  ready  self-possession,  liad  ory,  both  of  words  and  things,  is 

at  once  recognized  in  the   move-  matter  of  most  familiar  notice. — 

ment  of   his  infuriated   assailant,  But  this  repetition  may  readily  be 

sometliing  which  induced  him  to  overdone.       School    boys   become 

think  him  a  soldier,  and  to  make  aware  that  a  lesson  may  be  over- 

the  experiment  upon  his  habits  as  learned.     Actors   occasionally  feel 

such,  which  terminated  so  success-  the  same  unfortunate  influence  of 

fiilly.  over-studying  their  parts,  and  pre- 

Many  years  ago  there  was  con-  sent  themselves  on  the  stage  con- 
fined in  the  cells  of  our  Charleston  fused  with  misty  oblivion.  This  is 
alms-house,  an  individual  whose  ascribed  to  fatigue — to  relaxation — 
mind  was  a  complete  wreck.  He  loss  of  tension ;  it  is  the  result,  I 
was  incapable  of -combining  words  think,  of  exhaustion,  or  collapse  of 
into  an  intelligible  sentence,  or  even  particular  portions  of  the  organs  of 
the  briefest  phrase,  and  his  whole  thought,  which  requires  renewal, 
proceeriings  were  a  mass  of  inco-  But  sometimes,  and  chiefly  in  those 
herencies.  The  former  habits  of  whom  we  call  "absent  minded  "per- 
•  life  furnished  three  trains  of  asso-  sons,  the  most  familiar  matters  are 
cktion,  by  means  of  which  he  could  now  and  then  forgotten.  Among 
always  be  acted  on.  He  had  been  the  instances  of  this  sort,  many  of 
a  prize  fighter,  and  a  soldier,  and  them  referring  to  trifling  things,  we 
a  tobacco  chewer.  In  his  wildest  may  allude  to  the  transient  forget- 
ravingSjgive  him  the  word  of  com-  fulness  of  one's  own  name,  resi- 
mand,  and  he  would  assume  the  dence,  birth-day,  <kc.,  and  those  of 
attitude  of  attention;  square  your-  his  wife  and  children,  which  have 
self  with  fists  doubled  m  front  of  occurred.  A  French  academician, 
biin,  and  he  would  place  himself  in  it  is  said,  knocked  at  his  own  door 
readiness  to  strike  and  parry ;  offer  in  a  brown  study,  and  asked  his 
him  tobacco,  and  he  would  seize  it  servant,  who  opened  it,  whether  his 
and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth.  All  master  was  at  home.  The  grinning 
other  knowledge  of  objects  or  their  footman  replied  in  the  negative ;  on 
relations  seemed  to  have  passed  which  he  turned  away,  muttering 
from  bis  cognizance  or  remem-  that  he  would  call  again  soon.  It 
brance.  is,  perhaps,  an  enhancement  of  this 

In  efforts  to  remember  any  thing  condition  that  we  meet  with  in  de- 
loat  from  our  recollection,  we  set  lirium,  intoxication,  and  some  hal- 
.  ourselves  to  strike  some  chord  of  lucinations  in  which  there  seems  to 
association  which  shall  bring  up  the  be  so  total  a  self-forgetfulness  as  to 
thing  forgotten.  The  first  word  of  amount  to  an  impairment  at  least, 
a  line,  verse  or  page,  nay,  some-  if  not  a  suspension  of  the  conscious- 
times  the  very  first  letter  being  re-  ness  of  personal  identity.  I  saw  a 
covered,  we  lay  hold  of  it,  and  as  subject  of  mania  a  potu,  who  had 
by  dragging  at  the  links  of  a  chain,  partially  cut  his  own  throat  in  an 
get  possession  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  interrupted  attempt  at  suicide,  ex- 
afew  notes  hit  casually,  or  by  re-  hibit  the  utmost  rage  at  the  villain 
peated  endeavors,  will  give  us  again  who  had  thrown  him  down  and 
the  whole  of  a  musical  composi-  tried  to  assassinate  him. 
tion;  a  single  bar  of  the  connected  Memory  being  in  a  certain  sense 
melody  will  restore  "the  immortal  nothing  more  than  an  added  fat^uHy 
verse"  to  which  it  was  "married."  attendant  upon  all  the  other  facul- 

The  effect  of  repetition  in  render-  ties,  must  be  governed  and  in  every 

utg  clear  and  tenacious  our  mem-  way  affected  by  their  condition  and 
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action.     If  these  be  alert,  aroused,  only  seen  it  before,  "but  that  it  ap- 
awake,  it  will  be  impressible  and  pears  absolutely  familiar;  nay,  we 
retentive.     If  they  be  relaxed,  un-  occasionally  seem   to   ourselves  to 
observant,  callous,  there  will  be  no  anticipate  the  features  next  to  be 
impression — no  retention;  if  in  an  presented,  and  shcink  astonished  to 
intermediate  stite — a  very  common  find  how  exacjtly  they  meet  our  ex- 
condition — the  trace  will  be  casual  pectation.     When  conversing  with 
and   imperfect.      Observe   the  an-  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  we  now  and 
swers   of  witnesses   under   the  so-  then  fancy   we  remember  that  in 
lemnity  of  an  oath,  and  see  how,  the  dim  distance   of  the  past,  we 
if  conscientious,  they  will  become  have  held  the  same  discourse  with 
painfully  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  same  interlocutors — we  iraag-       ! 
their  ordinary  recollection  of  events;  ine  we  knew  beforehand  what  they       | 
if  reckless  on  the  other  hand,  how  were  about  te  say,  and  are  prepared       j 
often  this  vagueness  will  be  detect-  with  the  reply  already  made  at  the 
ed  and  exposed  by  a  shrewd  cross-  pre-occurrent    interview.       These 
examiner.     Hence  the  wisdom   of  vague  shadows  of  the  spectral  past 
the  advice  to  every  one  who  finds  have  been  often  commented  on  and 
himself  liable  to  be  called   on  to  variously  accounted  for.    Some  phi- 
give  testinT6Tty  in  a  court  of  justice,  losophers  have  regarded  them  as 
to  write  down,  while  all  is  fresh  in  the   faint  but   real   imprints  of  a 
his  mind,  what  he  clearly  and  de-  former  existence,  through  which  our 
finitely  remembers,  that  he  may  not  souls  have  transmigrated — 
fall  into  the  error  of  makins:  after- 
wards unconscious  additions,  subr       ^    .-; -"  one  of  Plato's  ihcmes  j 

...  ...  /      ,  A  vision  of  reiiectea  dreams 

tractions  or  emendations,  under  the        Painied  by  pre-existent  rays, 

influence  of  gossip  listened  to,  and        Forms  and  types  of  other  days,-  . 

conveying  suggestions  to  him.  J^ires  yet  burning  in  their  embers  | 

./     o       oo  When  our  life  has  died  away: 

Here  too  we  may  remark  upon       Traces  which  the  soul  remembers 

the  colouring  gradually  imparted  to        Of  some  great  pre-natal  day. 
recollections    of  current  events,  bv        The  things  and  facts  of  other  spheres, 
«««;.. ^;^««  ^«  iv:«^^^  ^c  i  •    i  E'er  mortal  sounds  had  reached  our 

prejudices  or  biases  of  any  kind,  or  ears!" 

particular  modes  of  feeling,  as  in  •  ' 
the  case  of  a  partizan,  a  bigot,  a  This  hypothesis  is'^'quaintly  difi- 
rival,  or  a  personal  enemy.  An  ha-  posed  of  by  our  profound  German 
bitual  train  of  thought  will  give  its  psychologist,  with  the  remark  that 
peculiar  hue  to  a  whole  series  of  "certain  pAa?ito»m«  of  the  memory 
impressions  stirred  up.  The  fancy  are  to  be  referred  to  this  head — the 
thus  leaves  its  shadows  over  the  platonic  reminiscence  namely — for 
surfaces  of  things.  Thus,  the  im-  instance,  when  a  person  feels  as  if 
agination,  more  powerful  often  than  a  situation  in  which  he  actually 
either  sense  or  reason,  not  only  finds  himself  had  already  existed  at 
modifies,  but  actually  creates  and  some  former  time,  precisely  as  at 
stereotypes  an  unreality.  Memory  present;  which  some,  from  a  poet- 
may  thus  take  cognizance  of  and  izing  error,  have  taken  for  a  sign  of 
retain  a  dream,  embodying  it  in  a  former  existence.  If  we  were 
good  faith  with  the  actual  facts  of  ever  in  a  former  state  of  existence, 
past  history.  we  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
All  of  us  must  have  undergone  met  together  at  a  tea-party,  in  a 
the  feeling,  most  startling  and  in-  drawing  room,  in  frock  coats,  lace 
comprehensible,  on  first  visiting  a  dresses,  kid  gloves,  ifec.  Here,  then, 
l.ii  h;ij>3,  that      we  have  not  we  have  to  deal  with  phantasms  of 
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the  memof}' — the  products  of  a  In  some  such  mode  we  may  ac- 

transitorv  altered  recollection."  count  for  the  alleged  recollection  of 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  sug-  many  things  that  never  have  hap- 

gestions  offered  to  explain  this  truly  pened,  or  could  have  happened, 
wonderful  phenomenon,  is  that  of   which  are  occasionally  presented  to 

Sir  John  Holland,  who  refers  it  to  us,  and  distract  our  notions  of  the 

the  remembrance  or- remembered  veracity  of  the  assertor.    A  dream, 

traces  of  our  innumerable  and  ex-  a  hallucination,  a  momentary  phan- 

ceedingly diversified drejfms;  among  tasm  in  a  reverie,  in  the  transition 

the  infinite  series  of  \i^ich  it  is  not  state  between  waking  and  sleeping, 

impossible,  nay,  rather  reasonable  in  a  passing  instant  of  unconscious 

to  expect  that   such    coincidence  delirium,  shall  fix  itself  and  be  re- 

with  future  real  occurrences,  should  membered  as  real.     Children  often 

actually  take  place.  ^  Prof.  Draper's  relate  in  detail,  incidents  which  we 

views  are   somewhat  similar,  and  know  have  not  actually  occurred; 

supported  by  a  very  intere^ing  ex-  we  should  be  cautious,  and  abstain 

ample, in  which  the  dream  is  the  ba-  from   hastily  charging  them  with 

sis  or  outline  which  the  imagination  wilful    falsehood;  they   may  have 

struck  and  excited  by  its  love  of  the  dreamed  or  imagined  them  vividly 

mar\eilous,   fills  up    with  instant  enough  to  impress  th^meraory just 

promptness  with  all  the  suggested  as  positive  facts  do.     Insanity  errs 

details.  constantly  in  this  way ;  and  the  un- 

If  Wigan  be  right,  as  he  proba-  real  visions  of  the  wandering  intel- 
Wy  is,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  duality  ligence  are  stored  away  as  definite- 
0/  the  brain,  whose  two  similar  ly  and  tenaciously  as  the  best  re- 
hemispheres,  like  the  two  organs  collections  of  an  accurate  appre- 
of  hearing  and  vision,  may  be  of  hension.  The  exhilarating  life  of 
different  nicety  and  quickness,  and  opium,  haschisch,  and  other  intoxi- 
roay  take  impressions  of  things  a  eating  drugs,  is  in  this  mode  as 
Iittl«  differing  in  form  and  some-  permanent  as  the  outer  or  visible 
what  in  time  also,  we  may  refer  the  life  of  the  subjects;  and  the  confu- 
stiange  facts  of  which  we  are  speak-  sion  between  the  two  becomes  some- 
ing,  to  the  variation  in  the  impres-  times,  as  they  tell  us,  an  inextrica- 
sibility  of  the  two  hemispheres  or  ble  labyrinth.  In  a  similar  manner 
brains — one  of  which  majc  have  the  double  memory  of  the  .  som- 
received  or  taken  cognizance  of  the  nambulist  has  been  known  to  give 
impression,  visual  or  auditory,  im-  him — so  to  speak — two  lives  apart, 
m&diately,  but  perceptibly,  before  two  individualities,  shall  we  say  two 
the  other;  and  thus  the  second  im-  identities!  which  run  parallel  with 
pression  shall  seem  to  he  there-  each  other;  the  separation  in  some 
vival  or  duplicate  of  the  first,  being  being  absolutely  distinct  and  corn- 
therefore  regarded  as  a  dim  and  plete,  in  others  the  two  currents  of 
mysterious  reminiscence.  "A  state  thought  and  existence  touching  here 
of  mind,"  says  Southey  in  his  life  and  there,  and  occasionally  raing- 
of  Wesley,  "a  state  of  mind  which  ling  their  turbid  and  almost  incom- 
niany  persons  will  recognize  in  their  patible  streams.  Dr.  Dwight  re- 
own  experience;  a  state  when  we  fates  a  history  of  a  somnambulist 
8C€m  to  feel  that  the  same  thing  girl,  who  spoke  in  her  sleeping  con- 
^hich  is  then  happening  to  us,  has  dition  with  an  unwonted  and  unac- 
^>pened  to  us  formerly,  though  countable  intelligence,  and  even  pro- 
there  be  no  remembrance  of  it  other  nounced  sermons  worthy  of  being 
than  this  dim  recognition."  listened  to  by  numerous  and  grave 
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audiences.     At  the  close  of  tbe  ex-  the  charge  of  borrowing  a  play 

ercisea  concluded  by  her,  she  would  which  he  read  to  a  friend,  who  had 

give  out  the  day  and  hour  of  the  concealed  in  an  adjoining  closet  liis 

next  preaching,  and  never  failed  to  prodigy  of  memory,  by  whom  every 

keep    her    sleeping   appointments  w^ord  heard  was  retained  and  re- 

punctually.     In  the  intervals,  how-  produced,  to  the  infinite  astonisb- 

ever,  she  knew  nothing  of  her  cleri-  ment    and    .mortification    of  the 

cal  proceedings.     A  case  occurring  reader.     I  met  at  Naples  with  a 

under  ray  own  notice  preserved  this  young  gentleman — a  member  of 

double  continuousness  of  recollec-  the  French  Wgation — who  possess- 

tions  for  several  weeks  entirely  sep-  ed,  in  a    remarkable    degree,  this 

arate,  with  but  one  exception;  the  double   faculty  ,  of  prompt  appre- 

patie^it  showing  only  once  in  her  hension  and  tenacity.    He  repeated 

somnambulism  a"  consciousness  of  fluently,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 

the  relations  surrounding  her  real  dinner  party,  a  number  of  verses 

self,  and  never  when  awake  remem-  which  he  had  heard  read — once— 

bering  her  morbid  movements. —  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  evening  before 

This  separation  is  also  professed  to  he  left  Paris.     Garrick's  recollec- 

be  produced  in  the  mesmeric  sleep;  tion  of  faces  was  so  clear  and  dis- 

but  there  is  so  much  delusion,  error  tinct,  and  combined  with  such  mi- 

and  falsehood  mingled  with  what  raculous  imitative  power,  that  he 

may  be  true  of  the  apparent  phe-  has  been  known  "to  make  up  the 

"feomena  in  these   strange    exhibi-  countenance  of  a  friend"  so  well, 

tions,that  we  cannot  venture  to  rely  as  to  enable  a  portrait  painter  to 

on  or  argue  from  them.  produce  from  his  representation  an 

Much  may  be  learned  in  the  in-  acknowledged  likeness, 
vestigation  of  our  interesting  and  "George  Watson,  a  Sussex  la- 
obscure  topic,  by  an  analysis  of  the  bourer,  was  almost  idiotic  in  every 
collected  facts — a  discrimination  of  thing  but  his  extraordinary  powers 
the  elements  into  which  the  func-  of  calculation  and  memory.  Igno- 
tion  may  be  separated.  Some  of  rant  in  the  extreme,  and  uneduca- 
these  are  best  presented  in  the  dis-  ted,  able  neither  to  write  nor  read, 
eased  conditions  of  the  faculty,  he  could  with  facility  perforin  some 
which  are  often  highly  instructive  of  the  most  diflficult  calculations  in 
and  useful  to  observe,  and  stand  for  arithmetic.  Still  more  wonderful, 
us  in  place  of  experiments.  however,  was  the  power  of  recol- 

Meraory   is   a  power  exercised  lecting  the  events  of  every  day, 

characteriftically  by  each  individ-  from  an  early  period  of  his  life. — 

ual;    peculiar,   as   every   thing  in  Being  asked  upon  what  day  of  the 

and  about  him  is  j)eculiar.    Some  week  a  given  day  of  the   mouth 

remember  well,  numbers  and  dates;  occurred,    he    could    immediately 

some  readily  recall    names;  some  name  it  and  mention  also  where  he 

retain  arrangement,  order,  classifi-  was,  and  what  was  the  state  of  the 

cation;  in  some,  words  are  indeli-  weather.  He  could  tell  the  number 

ble;  in   others,   scenes;    in  others  of  public  houses,  and  of  chiraiiies, 

still,  events.     Quickness  of  impres-  in   every  town,  village  and  hamlet 

sibility   and    retentiveness   of   im-  in  Sussex." 

pression  constitute  what  is  called  A  similar  combination  of  powers 

a  good  memory.   The  books  abound  of  calculation  and  memory  was  ex- 

with  striking  instances  of  this  kind,  hibited  by  an  unfortunate  young 

each  marked  in  its  own  way.     We  man,  an  epileptic,  uneducated,  and 

are  told  of  an  author  surprised  at  very  ignorant  on   general  topicSi 
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who  traveled  through  our  city  ory  of  events,  especially  of  those 
about  a  year  ago.  He  could  tell  which  occurred  ininfancy."  "Dur- 
in  an  instant,  like  Watson,  on  what  ing  her  paroxysms,"  says  Dr.  Bart- 
day  of  the  week  a  given  day  of  the  lett,  "she  commen(!ed  talking  about 
month  fell,  for  any  indefinite  num-  the  scenes  of  her  early  life.  She 
ber  of  years  backward  or  forward,  narrated  minutely,  circumstantially, 
He  asked  a  gentleman  on  what  day  and  correctly,  a  great  many  occur- 
of  the  month  he  was  married,  and  rences  of  her  earliest  childhood. — 
in  what  year.  Being  answered,  he  Her  mother  said  that  she  had  told 
said  at  once,  "You  must  be  wrong;  her  almost  every  thing  that  had 
nobody  is  ever  married  on  Friday."  happened  to  her  while  a  child.  A 
On  looking  at  the  record  he  was  story  is  repeated  of  something  that 
found  to.  be  correct;  the  day  of  the  took  place  when  she  was  two  years 
month  mentioned  in  the  specified  old,  and  of  another  when  she  was 
ear,  more  than  two  lustrums  back,  three  and  a  half  years  of  age. — 
ad  fallen  on  Friday.  The  gentle-  Most  singular  of  all  was  her  recol- 
man  had  been  married  on  Thurs-  lection  of  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
dav,  and  had  made  a  njistake.  when  she  was  but  seventeen  months 
Hone  gives  us  a  curious  example  old."  After  more  than  two  years  of 
of  topographical  memory,  in  **a  suflfering,  she  died,  and  an  exami- 
man  who  could,  from  recollection,  nation  of  the  brain  was  permitted 
draw  correct  plans  of  almost  all  and  made,  but  nothing  was  discov- 
llie  parishes  of  London  and  West-  eved  worthy  of  record.  This  hy- 
minster,  with  every  square,  lane,  permnesia  or  exalted  memory  is 
alley,  street,  oourt,  market,  chapel  rarely  of  so  chronic  a  duration  as 
and  other  public  building;  all  stable  in  the  above  instance.  It  happens 
and  other  yards,  pumps,  posts,  trees,  more  transitorily  in  intoxication,  in 
bow-windows,  <kc.,  without  refer-  delirium,  in  the  hysteric  paroxysm 
ence  to  any  scale,  plan,  book,  or  and  in  fevers.  Coleridge  has  the 
paper  whatever.  He  could  tell  the  following  history: — "A  young  wo- 
comer  of  every  leading  street,  and  man  of  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five 
the  trade  or  profession  carried  on  years  of  age,  who  could  neither 
in  it.  A  house  being  named  in  any  read  nor  writp,  was  seized  with  a 
public  street,  he  could  name  the  nervous  fever  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
trade  of  the  shop  and  the  position  Germany,  during  which,  according 
of  the  door.  He  was  called  *  Mem-  to  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
ory  corner  Thompson.'  With  all  neighborhood,  she  became  possess- 
this  power  of  recollecting  what  he  ed ;  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very 
sees,  he  has  lUtle  remembrance  of  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
what  he  hears."  cessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek  and 
An  inordinate  or  extreme  inten-  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
sity — shall  I  call  it? — of  memory  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
is  hardly  recognized  as  an  unsound  This  possession  was  rendered  more 
or  morbid  condition;  yet  such  a  probable  by  the  known  fact  that 
state  of  the  mind  is  now  and  then  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic. — 
met  with,  in  connection  with  bodily  Voltaire  humourously  advises  the 
disease.  Prof.  Bar tlett,  for  example,  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance 
relates  an  instance  of  "chronic  af-  with  medical  men,  and  it  would 
fection  of  the  brain,  in  a  girl  la-  have  been  more  to  his  reputation 
jwuring  under  long  continued,  in-  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  in  the 
tense  headache,  with  double  con-  present  instance.  The  case  had  at- 
^ousness,  and  extraordinary  mem-  tracted  the  attention  of  a  young 
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physician,  and  upon  his  statement  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young 

of  it  many  eminent   physiologists  woman's   bedside,    that   do  doubt 

and  psychologists  visited  the  town,  could  remain  in  any  rational  raind 

and  cross-examined  the  patient  on  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 

the  spot.   Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  impressions  made  upon  her  nerroia 

were  taken    down    from  her  own  aystemr 

mouth,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  Defective  memory — the  A  nine- 
sentences  coherent  and  intelligible,  sia  of  technical  writers — is  a  corn- 
each  for  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  mon  condition,  and  matter  of  very 
connection  with  one  another.  Of  general  complaint.  Unless  it  be 
the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  enhanced  abruptly,  show  itself  sud- 
could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the  denly,  or  affect  us  in  some  unac- 
remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rab-  customed  mode,  it  is  seldom  re- 
binical  dialect.  All  trick  or  con-  garded  as  morbid  or  a  state  of  dis- 
spiracy  was  out  of  the  question. —  ease.  As  all  intellectual  improve- 
Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ment  depends  directly  or  indirectly 
ever  been  a  simple,  harmless  crea-  upon  memory,  retention  of  knowl- 
ture,  but  she  was  obviously  labour-  q^o;^<^^  many  efforts  have  been  made 
ing  under  serious  disease.  In  the  to  improve  or  increase  the  power, 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resi-  and  to  render  more  promptly  and 
dent  for  many  years,  as  a  servant  uniformly  available  all  its  resour- 
in  different  families, no  solution  pre-  ces,  and  to  bring  them  closely  un- 
sented  itself.  The  young  physician,  der  the  demands  of  our  volition, 
however,  determined  to  trace  her  Hence  the  innumerable,  ever  varied, 
past  life  step  by  step,  for  the  pa-  whimsical  and  transitory  syst<*ms  of 
tient  herself  was  incapable  of  a  ra-  mnemonics,  brought  forward  from 
tional  answer.  He  at  length  sue-  time  to  time,  lauded,  and  thera- 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  place  selves  soon  forgotten.  Every  such 
where  her  parents  had  lived;  trav-  memoria  technica,  to  be  of  any 
eled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  benefit,  must  be  founded  upon  x<ome 
an  uncle  surviving,  and  from  him  willed  or  voluntary  association— 
learne<J  that  the  patient  had  been  from  the  arbitrariness  of  which 
charitably  taken  in  by  an  old  pas-  Coleridge  de<luce8  their  useless- 
tor  when  a  child,  and  liad  remained  ness,  if  not  their  absurdity — affirm- 
with  him  constantly  until  the  old  ing  that  while  they  promise  an  ar- 
man's  death.  Anxious  enquiries  tificial  memory,  they  in  reality  can 
were  then  of  course  made  concern-  produce  only  a  confusion  and  de- 
ing  the  pastor's  habits,  and  a  solu-  basement  of  the  faculty.  "Sound 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  logic;  philosophical  knowledge 
obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  of  facts  under  the  relation  of  e^use 
had  been  his  custom  for  yeai's,  to  and  effect,  a  cheerful  and  couiinu- 
walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  nicative  temper  that  dispos<?s  us 
house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  to  notice  the  similarities  and  con- 
opened,  and  to  read  to  himself,  m/A  trasts  of  things  that  we  may  be 
a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  able  to  illustrate  the  one  bv  the 
books,  many  of  which  were  still  in  other;  a  quiet  conscience;  a  freo- 
his  niece's  possession.  Among  dom  from  all  anxieties,  sound  health, 
them  were  lound  a  collection  of  and  above  all,  (as  far  as  relates  to 
Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  passive  remembrance,)  a  healthy 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  digestion;  these  are  the  6^s/,  these 
Fathers;  and  the  physician  succeed-  are  the  only  arts  of  memory."  Ad- 
ed  in  identifying  so  many  passages  mitting  its  general  truth,  there  yet 
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seems  to  me,  in  the  above  sentence,  ulty.  Pi-restly's  deficiency  has  been 
too  sweeping  a  denunciation  of  elsewhere  traced  to  "an  original 
these  mnemonics.  Each  of  us,  for  mediocrity  of  sensibility;  a  defi- 
himself,  is  probably  aware  of  hav-  cient  vividness  in  the  associated 
ing  assisted  himself  to  remember  ideas;  the  absence  of  any  strong 
certain  tilings,  desirable  to  be  kept  concentrative  emotion  tending  to 
at  hand,  by  a  formal  or  conven-  arrest  his  thoughts  at  any  point,  in 
tional  connection  or  association,  a  train,  and  forbid  them  to  pass  on." 
which  should  prove  suggestive. —  The  amnesia  of  disease  presents 
In  my  early  studies  I  found  the  itself  frequently  in  both  the  acute 
same  difficulty  that  Dr.  Rush  re-  and  chronic  forms.  Nothing  is 
cords  of  himself,  in  remembering  more  common  than  a  brief  forget- 
whether  there  were  two  arteries  fulness — more  or  less  complete — 
an<I  a  vein,  or  two  veins  and  an  brought  on  by  any  thing  that  con- 
artery  bound  together  in  a  particu-  fuses  the  brain.  Intoxication — a 
lar  relation,  until  I  read  his  account  fall  or  blow — a  fainting  fit — a  hys- 
of  his  association  of  the  truth  with  teric  or  epileptic  paroxysm — all  dis- 
the  venerable  name  of  Boerhaave,  turb,  derange, impair  or  suspend  the 
in  which  two  a'a  xuid  one  v  pointed  memory.  I  have  seen  a  hysteric 
out  the  precise  fact.  But  I  am  patient  who  had  forgotten  all  names 
disposed  to  think  that  every  one  but  two — one  of  wliich  was  fixed 
must  concoot  a  system  for  himself  in  her  mind  by  aflfection,  the  other 
apart,  and  follow  his  own  peculi-  by  strong  dislike  and  fear.  The  ve- 
arities.  If  he  remember  names  hement  convulsions  and  dreamless 
well — let  him  engraft  other  recol-  sleep  of  epilepsy,  seem  for  a  short 
lections  upon  familiar  names;  if  space  utterly  to  abolish  the  faculty, 
numbers,  or  if  scenas  or  events  fix  Some  severe  forms  of  fever  erase 
themselves  in  his  memory,  let  them  more  permanently  all  records  traced 
be  the  stock  upon  which  to  insert  upon  the  brain.  The  great  Poly- 
the  graft.  glot,   Mezzofanti,  on   his  recovery 

After  all,  attention,  concentra-  from  an  attack,  was  for  some  time 
tion,  the  arrest  of  a  thought  or  oblivious  of  all  the  numerous  lan- 
improssion,  and  the  determination  guages  he  had  acquired,  except  his 
to  dwell  on  it,  contemplate  it,  re-  native  tongue.  The  case  of  the 
gard  it  fixedly,  apprehend  it  close-  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent  was  still  more  re- 
ly—  these  are  the  efforts  which  markable.  He  lay  in  a  tran(!e  for 
seem  to  me  to  hold  out  the  great-  three  days  after  long,  wasting  ill- 
est  promise  of  advantage  here. —  nes.s — a  typhus  fever ;  was8up[»osed 
The  celebrated  Priestly  has  repeat-  to  be  dead,  and  only  preserved  from 
edly  and  regretfully  recorded  of  ])remature  interment  by  what  was 
himself  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  thought  to  be  the  unreasonable  ob- 
memorv;  a  want  to  be  lamented  stinacv  of  a  vounj?  medical  friend, 
less  on  its  own  account,  it  has  been  He  revive<l,  however,  and  passed 
said  than  because  it  involved  a  men-  ihroucrh  a  tedious  convalescence,  in 
tal  failure  of  even  more  serious  which  he  was  discovered  to  have 
character — a  weakness  of  concep-  relapsed  into  the  absolute  igno- 
tion.  This  is  the  power  of  bring-  ranee  of  infancy.  He  learned  his 
ing  vividly  before  the  thoughts,  in  alphabet  anew,  and  went  to  school, 
combination,  the  parts  of  any  ob-  proceeding  like  the  other  children, 
ject  or  any  scene  which  hjis  been  from  step  to  step,  until  one  day, 
presented  to  the  senses  or  the  mind,  when  reading  Caesar's  Commenta- 
It  is  empliatically  the  pictorial  fac-  ries,  he  put  his* hand  to  his  head 
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witli  a  strange  look,  and  said  to  bis  vived,  and  he  can  perform  other  ex- 

school-master,  "I  think  I  have  read  araples  without  aid."     In  a  year  be 

this  before."     From  that  time  he  is  pronounced  "mentally  sound." 

rapidly  recovered  his  intelligence,  Dr.  Hunton   attended  a  youth 

and  soon  regsthied  his  former  con-  aged  16,  whose  skull  was  fractured 

dition.  by  the  same  mode  of  violence  as  in 

'  Generally  speaking,  amnesia  is  a  the  above  case.  After  some  days, 
mere  partial  state  of  forgetful ness,  he  became  anxious  to  communicate 
and  the  analysis  which  nature  thus  his  ideas,  but  could  not  talk  intelli* 
makes  for  us  of  the  elements  or  gibly,  which  annoyed  and  irritated 
separate  departments  of  retention  him.  '* He  was  unable  to  recollect 
of  impressions,  is  both  interesting  the  names  of  things.  *You  know 
and  amusing.  Feuchstersleben  tells  what  I  want,' he  would  say;  'give 
us  of  a  soldier  who  was  trepanr.ed  it  to  me.'  He  also  could  des(;ribe 
with  loss  of  substance,  (of  the  brain,)  so  as  that  they  guessed  at  his  wishes, 
who  suddenly  forgot  the  numbers  6  It  was  months  before  his  memory 
and  7,  and  was  not  able,  until  long  returned.  In  writing  a  letter,  he 
afterwards,  to  learn  them  again,  like  would  ask  how  to  spell  certain 
a  child.  A  partial  pressure  on  the  words,  then  would  ask  why  he 
brain,  in  a  moment,  deprived  one  could  not  spell  them,  saying  he 
patient  of  the  idea  of  drinking  out  once  knew  them.  When  the  rea- 
of  a  glass ;  a  fever  obliterated  from  son  was  made  known  to  him,  tears 
the  memory  of  a  learned  man  the  would  stand  in  his  eyes." 
letter  F,"  A  curious  case  has  been  recorded 
^  The  books  are  full  of  such  in-  by  a  physician  of  our  own  city.— 
stances.  I  will  refer  to  a  few.  Dr.  "In  June,  1836, 1  visited  Middle- 
Fitch,  of  New  Jersey,  relates  the  town.  Conn.,  and  while  there,  met 
case  of  his  son  R.  H., — kicked  by  Mr.  B.,  a  patient  whom  I  had  at- 

j                   a  horse.     I  pretermit  all  details  of  tended  when  attacked    with  apo- 

the  injury  and  its  surgical  treatment,  plexy,  in  Charleston.     His  case  was 

While  recovering,  he  was  found  to  complicated  with  some  remarkable 

have  forgotten  the  names  of  all  his  circumstances,  among  which  was  a 

friends,  though  he  remembered  their  complete  aphonia.     He  has  reeov- 

persons.     When  told  a  name,  he  ered  voice  but  not  articulation,  and 

retained  it.     All  eatables  he  called  presents  an  interesting  form  of  am- 

bread,  until  taught  their  names. —  nesia.     He  recognized  me  at  one*, 

*'When  he  wishes  any  article  of  and  appeared  very  glad  to  see  me, 

which  he  cannot  call  the  name,  he  uttering  loud  cries  of  joy,  nodding 

can  describe  it  and  compare  it  with  his  head  violently  and  shaking  my 

things  of  which  h«  does  know  the  hands.     His  eye  and  countenance 

name,  so  that  he  can  be  under-  are  expressive.     When  asked  if  he 

stood."     He  also  forgot  tastes — ac-  knew  me,  he  replied  anxiously  in 

cepting  sweetened  water  for  raspber-  the  affirmative,  with  loud,  inarticu- 

i                   ry  brandy.  When  well  enough  tore-  late   exclamations,  repeated   nods, 

turn  to  school,  he  was  found  to  have  and  motions  significant  of  bleeding 

forgotten  some  of  the  letters  of  the  and  giving  medicine,  and  pantomi- 

alphabet,  and  some  words,  and  in  mic  eflforts  to  show  that  it  had  taken 

;                    writing  the  forms  of  some  of  the  place  at  a  distance.     He  took  out 

letters.      "  His    memory    fails    in  pen  and  paper,  but  when  I  desired 

mathematics,  but  when  an  example  him  to  write  my  name,  shook  his 

is  performed  for  him  where  he  left  head  with  a  melancholy  air  and 

off  in  Algebra,  his  knowledge  is  re-  signed  to  me  to  write  it.    I  did 
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80 — when  he  seized  the  paper,  and  parentlj  delighted,  and  then  pro- 
copied  it  with  his  left  hand,  the  nounces  the  numbers  three,  four 
right  side  being  paralyzed,  and  then  and  five.  In  the  same  way  on  our 
showed  it  to  his  father  with  much  asking  her  name,  she  feels  quite 
noisy  and  uncouth  exultation.  As  puzzled;  she  struggles  most  pain- 
an  experiment,  I  held  the  paper  be-  fully  with  the  first  Tetter  S,  to  say 
fore  him,  fixed  his  attention  upon  Sarah,  which  one  may  read  over 
the  name  which  he  had  just  copied  her  head  on  the  card ;  but  when  a 
80  well,  and  doubling  it  over,  de-  stranger  repeats  the  word,  her  de- 
sired him  to  write  it  once  more,  light  knows  no  bounds;  and  when 
This  he  was  unable  to  do;  and  it  we  added  the  word  ^Wood,'  she 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  got  quite  into  ecstacies."  He  re- 
fond  of  copying  and  spending  much  gards  this  rather  as  an  instance  of 
of  his  time  in  that  way,  (for  he  the  loss  of  co-ordination  or  associ- 
showed  me  a  great  deal  that  he  had  ation  between  memory  and  speech, 
copied  from  newspapers,)  yet  unless  than  as  loss  of  memory  proper,  and 
a  word  was  at  the  instant  before  his  refers  to  a  case  given  by  Sir  Ben. 
eyes,  he  could  not  write  it,  his  mem-  Brodie,  in  which  "a  man  was  un- 
ory  refusing  to  retain,  even  for  a  able  to  associate  objects  with  the  ' 
moment,  a  verbal  impression. —  organs  of  voice,  but  wrote  beauti- 
When  I  was  d|Mkut  to  take  leave  of  fully." 

him,  he  showed  a  wish  to  detain  In  an  early  number  of  the  Phila- 
me,  and  after  much  unintelligible  delphia  Medical  Journal,  I  find  a 
pantomime,  at  last  wrote  the  fig-  history  of  a  remarkable  case  of 
ares  100  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  and  this  form  of  amnesia.  The  subject 
handed  it  to  his  father  with  an  un-  was  convalescent  from  an  attack  of 
certain  look  of  enquiry.  The  old  apoplexy.  His  power  of  recollec- 
gentleman  smiled,  and  said  *I  un-  tion  was  curiously  afiected.  *^He 
dentand ;  he  wishes  to  put  us  in  is  at  a  loss  for  words,  but  not  al- 
mind  to  inquire  if  youl*  fees  were  ways;  he  will  occasionally  utter  a 
paid.'  He  no  sooner  heard  this  whole  sentence  without  hesitation. 
than  he  laughed,  and  nodded  and  He  seems  to  have  lost  the  conven- 
capered  about  in  the  oddest  way  tional  connection  between  an  idea 
imaginable,  as  if  delighted  to  be  and  the  word  denoting  it.  He  in- 
understood.  It  seems  that  though  sists  that  he  always  remembers  the 
he  cannot  write  a  word,  eaccept  as  a  thing  aimed  at,  though  he  cannot 
co^,  just  as  we  would  imitate  a  express  it.  'I  know  a  great  many 
word  in  an  unknown  tongue,  yet  things' — ^ I  cannot  a^aik  any  thing,' 
he  can  at  will  write  any  number,  is  a  frequent  phrase  with  him.  He 
but  he  by  no  means  recollects  a  reads  much,  but  says  he  does  not 
particular  number."  understand ;  nor  does  he  in  read- 
**  Sarah  Wood,  a  paralytic,"  says  ing  aloud,  always  give  the  correct 
Dr.  Hughes  of  St.  Bart  Hospital,  words.  He  copies  a  good  deal  in 
London,  **  seems  to  labour  under  a  a  good  hand,  and  seldom  fails  to 
curious  want  of  memory,  or  rather  wnte  the  proper  words,  but  said 
a  morbid  inability  to  associate  the  that  he  did  this  without  under- 
commonest  things  with  their  names,  standing.  He  seemed  unable  to  re- 
If  one  asks  her  to  count  five,  she  tain  the  first  part  of  a  sentence 
gets  on  very  well  as  far  as  two,  per-  long  enough  to  connect  it  in  mean- 
haps,  then  stops;  she  makes  a  ing  with  the  conclusion.  Some 
struggle  to  say  three,  but  fails.  On  words  he  could  never  recollect.— 
the  slightest  prompting  she  is  ap-  Thus,  he  was  fond  of  molasses,  and 
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used  it  frequently  with  water  as  a  and  superintend  the  business  of  his 
beverage;  but  tie  could  neither  re-  farm.  He  labours  under  some  pain- 
member  the  word,  nor  could  he  be  ful  hesitation  of  speech.  His  mem- 
brought  to  pronounce  it,  or  take  it  ory  seems  to  be  tolerably  good  ex- 
from  another  person  by  suggestion,  cept  for  noun  substantives  and 
however  frequently  and  distinctly  proper  names;  the  latter  he  can- 
repeated.  He  carried  in  his  pocket  not  at  all  retain.  And  this  defect 
a  card  with  it  written  out,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  strange  pecu- 
would  make,  from  time  to  time,  liarity;  he  perfectly  recollects  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  order  his  initial  letter  of  every  substantive,  or 
servant  to  hand  him  the  article,  but  proper  name  for  which  he  has  oo- 
all  in  vain.  He  was  much  chagrin-  cation,  though  he  cannot  recall  the 
ed  at  this.  *Why,'  exclaimed  he,  word  itself.  Experience  therefore 
'  why  cannot  I  speak  that  word  ?  has  taught  him  the  utility  of  having 
When  my  friends  visit  me,  I  can  a  written  list  of  the  things  he  is  in 
order  for  them  wine,  ale,  porter,  the  habit  of  calling  for  or  speaking 
brandy,  but  this  I  cannot  speak.'  about,  including  the  names  of  his 
He  mistakes  sometimes  the  names  children,  servants  and  acquaintan- 
of  his  children — calls  a  day  a  week —  ces.  Ail  these  Xe  has  arranged  in 
drops  a  syllable — uses  a  word  en-  a  little  pocket 'iaicifefiary,  in  which, 
tirely  unappropriate,  or,  though  if  he  wishes,  forjhpance,  to  ask 
very  rarely,  a  series  of  unconnect-  about  a  cow,  he  turns  to  the  letter 
ed  syllables,  and  becomes  confused  C  before  he  commences  the  sen- 
under  a  consciousness  of  his  mis-  tence,  and  looks  out  for  the  word, 
takes.  Meanwhile  his  perception  This  he  can  pronounce  in  its  proper 
and  recollection  of  numbers  have  place,  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  eye 
always  been  clear — at  least  com-  and  finger  fixed  upon  the  written 
paratively  and  notably  so.  He  reads  letters;  but  the  moment  he  shuts 
and  speaks  of  numbers  accurately,  the  book,  it  passes  out  of  his  mem- 
He  reminds  his  friends  of  the  dates  ory  and  cannot  be  recalled,  although 
at  which  his  notes  become  due,  and  he  recollects  its  initial,  and  can  re- 
makes all  the  necessary  calculations  fer  to  it  again  when  necessary.  He 
concerning  them,  while  he  cannot  cannot  remember  his  own  name 
write  his  own  name  except  from  a  unless  he  looks  out  for  it,  nor  the 
copy,  nor  utter  it  with  uniformity  name  of  any  otlier  person  of  his 
when  placed  in  writing  before  him,  acquaintance;  but  he  is  never  for  a 
nor  even  remember  it  regularly. —  moment  at  a  loss  for  the  initial 
A  date  he  could  make  out,  but  not  which  is  to  guide  him  in  his  search 
the  name  of  the  month  verbally,  for  the  word  he  seeks.^' 
A  lottery  ofiSce  advertisement  an-  I  might  add  indefinitely  to  this 
noyed  him,  because  he  could  not  catalogue  of  examples,  each  of 
read  the  hearling,  though,  as  he  ex-  which  presents  its  own  special  and 
claimed  impatiently,  ^  he  knew  the  characteristic  circumstances,  and 
man  well ; '  but  he  ran  fluently  would  admit  of  much  nice  and  in- 
through  the  long  list  of  prizes  structive  commentary,  but  these 
ranged  below."  shall  suffice.  On  close  exaraina- 
The  distinguished  Dr.  Graves,  of  tion,  they  will  all  be  found  to 
Dublin,  records  the  following  facts:  concur  in  one  thing — ^the  read- 
A  farmer  had  a  fit  of  paralysis,  ier  and  more  permanent  obliv- 
from  which  "he  recovered  imper-  ion  of  names  and  nouns  than  of 
fectly,  but  was '^ able  to  walk  about,  any  thing  else.  Things,  filce^ 
take  a  great  deal  of  active  exercise,  events,  scenes,  and  above  all,  nam- 
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bers,  seem  to  be  more  tenaciously  may  be  rudely  and  imperfectly  iU 

retained.  lustrated  by  the  following  experi- 

But,  we  proceed  to  ask— -and  the  ments : — If  on  a  cold,  polished 
inquiry  is  full  of  the  profoundest  piece  of  metal,  any  object,  such  as 
interest — is  oblivion  possible?  Is  a  wafer,  is  laid,  and  then  the  metal 
any  thing  once  known,  once  appre-  be  breathed  upon,  and  when  the 
bended,  ever  totally  forgotten  ?  It  moisture  has  had  time  to  disappear, 
may  be  reasonably  doubted.  In  the  wafer  be  thrown  o%  though 
all  cases  of  the  several  kinds  that  now  upon  the  polished  surface,  the 
have  been  related,  and  in  thou<  most  critical  inspection  can  disco- 
sands  more  that  might  be  brought  ver  no  trace  of  any  form,  if  we 
together,  a  gradual  improvement  in  breathe  upon  it,  a  spectral  figure  of 
bodily  health  has  been  attended  by  the  wafer  comes  into  view,  and  this 
a  gradual  restoration  of  images  and  may  be  done  again  and  again. — 
ideas  apparently  obliterated.  The  Nay,  even  more,  if  the  polished 
examples  of  morbid  hypermnesia  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  of  nothing  can  deteriorate  its  surface, 
the  explanation  of  long  buried  and  be  so  kept  for  many  months- 
knowledge — often  a  whole  Pom-  I  have  witnessed  it  even  after  a 
peii,  Nineveh  i^nr  Herculaneum. —  year — on  breathing  again  upon  it, 
^'This  case,''  Ipys  Ooleridge  elo-  the  shadowy  form  emerges;  or,  if 
quentiy  of  the  sick  girl,  quoted  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  key 
above — ^^this  case  furnishes  both  or  other  object  is  laid,  be  carried 
proof  and  instance,  that  relics  of  for  a  few  moments  into  the  sun- 
sensation  may  exist  in  a  latent  shine,  and  then  instantaneously 
state  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  the  viewed  in  the  dark,  the  key  being 
Tery  same  order  in  which  they  were  simultaneously  removed,  a  fading 
originally  impressed;  and  as  we  spectre  of  the  key  on  the  paper 
cannot  suppose  the  feverish  state  of  will  be  seen ;  and  if  the  paper  be 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  put  away  where  nothing  can  dis- 
than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact  con-  turb  it,  and  so  kept  for  many 
tributes  to  make  it  probable  that  months,  at  the  end  thereof,  if  it  be 
all  thoughts  are  in  themselves  im-  carried  into  a  dark  place  and  laid 
perishable.  Yes!  in  the  very  na-  on  a  piece  of  hot  metal,  the  spec- 
tore  of  the  human  spirit,  it  may  tre  of  the  key  will  come  forth. — 
be  more  possible  that  heaven  and  In  the  case  of  bodies  more  highly 
earth  should  pass  away,  than  a  phosphorescent  than  paper,  the 
single  act  or  thought;  and  it  may  spectres  of  many  different  objects 
be  that  in  every  human  soul  the  which  may  have  been  in  succession 
collective  experience  of  all  past  laid  originally  thereon,  will,  on 
existence  may  be  reproduced  and  warming,  emerge  in  their  proper 
brought  before  it.  And  this,  per-  order.  I  introduce  those  il lustra- 
haps  this  is  the  dread  Book  of  tions  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
Judgment,  in  whose  mysterious  how  trivial  are  the  impressions  thus 
pages  every  idle  word  is  recorded."  registered  and  preserved.     Indeed, 

The  same  view  is  expressed  va-  I  believe  that  a  sha<Iow  never  falls 

riously  by  other  writers.    '^  There  upon  a  wall  without  leaving  thereon 

cannot  be  a  doubt,''  says  Draper,  its  permanent  trace,  which  might 

^that  the  registry  of  impressions  be  made   visible  by   resorting  to 

involves  an  actual  structural  change  proper  processes.     All  varieties  of 

in  the  ganglion,  (the  brain,)  which  photographic  drawings  are  in  their 

is  of  a  permanent  character.    This  degree  examples  of  this  kind.   But 
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if  on  such  inorganic  surfaces,  im-  the  annual  leaves  of  aboriginal 
pressions  may  in  this  way  be  pre-  forests,  or  the  undissolving  snows  of 
served,  how  much  more  likely  it  is  the  Himalaya,  or  light  falling  upon 
that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  light,  the  endless  strata  have  cov- 
purposely  constituted  (ganglion J  or-  ered  up  each  other  in  forgetfulness. 
gan  !  There  is  a  necessary  limi-  But  all  these  can  revive  in  strength; 
tation  of  the  amount  of  impressions  they  are  not  dead  but  sleeping.  In 
capable  of  being  registered  in  the  the  illustration  I  have  imagined  for 
organism,  and  in  this  regard,  there-  myself,  from  the  case,  of  some  indi- 
fbre,  all  human  knowledge  is  finite,  vidual  palimpsest,  a  Greek  tragedy 
Yet  its  term  is  much  farther  off  had  seemed  to  be  displaced,  bnt 
than  at  first  sight  might  appear.  A  was  not  displaced  by  some  monk- 
library  may  be  able  to  contain  only  ish  legend;  and  the  monkish  le- 
a  given  number  of  books,  but  the  gend  had  seemed  to  be  displaced, 
amount  of  information  would  vary  but  was  not  displaced  by  some 
with  their  condensation  and  per-  knightly  romance.  In  some  po- 
spicuity."  And  he  argues,  "  there  tent  convulsions  of  the  system,  all 
is  no  necessai7  coincidence  between  wheels  back  into  its  earliest  elemen- 
an  external  form  and  its  internal  tary  stage.  The  bewildering  ro- 
impression,  any  more  than  between  mance,  light  tarbfa^d  with  dark- 
the  letters  of  a  message  delivered  ness;  the  semi-j^brfpis  legend,  tmth 
in  a  telegraphic  office,  and  the  sig-  celestial  mixed  with  human  false- 
nals  which  the  telegraph  gives  to  hoods ;  these  fade  away  of  them- 
the  distant  station,  and  which  are  selves  as  life  advances;  but  the 
easily  re-translated  into  the  origi-  deep,  deep  tragedies  of  infancy,  as 
nal  words."  Indeed,  it  would  seem  when  the  child's  hands  were  un- 
highly  probable,  as  he  here  sug-  linked  forever  from  his  mother's 
gesta,  that  there  is  an  infinite  ca-  neck,  or  his  lips  forever  firom  his 
pacity  of  condensation  by  these  sister's  kisses,  these  remain  lurking 
symbolical  impressions.  below  all,  and  these  lurk  to  the 
Pursuing  a  similar  train  of  last  Alchemy  there  is  none— of 
thought,  and  illustrating  the  same  passion  and  disease — that  can  scorch 
views  of  the  subject,  we  find  De  away  these  immortal  impressions." 
Quincy  employing  "the  image,  the  Thus,  also,  he  reminds  us,  "very 
memorial,  the  record  derived  from  aged  persons  throw  back  and  con- 
a  palimpsest — a  membrane — or  centrate  the  light  of  memory  upon 
roll,  the  recipient  of  reiterated  sue-  scenes  of  early  childhood,  as  to 
cessions  of  manuscript.  'What  which  they  re-call  many  traces 
else,'  he  exclaims;  'what  else  than  that  have  faded  even  to  themselves 
a  natural  and  mighty  palimpsest  is  in  middle  life,  while  they  often  for- 
the  human  brain  1  Such  a  pal  imp-  get  altogether  the  whole  interme* 
seat  is  my  brain;  such  a  palimp-  diate  stages  of  their  existence." 
sest,  O  reader!  is  yours.  Everlast-  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
ing  layers  of  ideas,  images,  feel-  these  traces,  when  re-called  by  emo- 
ings,have  fallen  upon  your  brain  tion  or  other  contingencies,  pass 
softly  as  light.  Each  succession  has  through  the  mind  and  traverse  the 
seemed  to  bury  all  that  went  before;  stage  upon  which  we  ^x  our  intro- 
and  yet,  in  reality,  not  one  has  been  verted  vision,  is  little  less  than  mi- 
extinmiished»  Countless,  indeed,  raculous.  Thus,  in  a  dream  of  bat 
are  Qie  hand- writings  of  joy  or  a  few  moments  duration,  we  go 
grief  which  have  inscribed  them-  over  the  events  of  many  hours  or 
selves  successively  there;  and  like  even  days;  thus,  in  a  brief  trance, 
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or  in  the  act  of  anticipated  dying,  virtue  alone  smiles  with  winning 

or  under  thi^  instant  expectation  of  and  cheerful  aspect;  we  condemn 

impending  death,  we  are  told  that  vice  with  one  accord  by  our  spon- 

the  history  of  a  whole  life  will  be  taneous  shame,  when  we  look  back 

brought  under  clear  and  oppressive  upon  it. 

review.  Statements  to  this  effect  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
have  been  too  often  repeated  to  al-  such  a  monstrous  anomaly  as  a 
low  us  to  set  them  aside  altogether;  memory  dwelling  upon,  or  rejoic- 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  this  ing  in  the  record  of  errors,  now- 
rapid  retrospection  is  not  a  fact  of  ever  excusable;  misdeeds,  however 
uniform  or  even  ordinary  occur-  seductive  and  enticing,  or  crimes 
rence.  I  know  at  least  two  cases  resulting  from  whatever  temptation. 
of  temporary  death,  or  suspended  Ah!  how  gladly  would  we  throw 
animation  by  drowning,  in  which  a .  pall,  as  of  midnight  darkness, 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  over  the  scenes  of  unfaithfulness. 

Pursuing  the  train  of  thought  of  and  unhallowed  enjoyment  of  bye- 

an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  our  gone  days;  with   what  exultation 

periodicals,  with  some  variation  of  we  would  hail  the  spell  that  could 

the  language,  I  oemckde  with  the  erase  them  forever  from  the  tablets 

following  suggeifions.  of  the  brain. 

Of  the  moral  influences  or  rela-  Remorse!  What  is  it  but  a 
tions  of  memory,  much  may  be  memory  laden  with  guilt,  pressing 
said.  It  is  a  fixed  and  beneficent  heavily  upon  an  awakened  con- 
law  of  nature,  that  men  shall  love  science.  From  the  dreary  wastes  of 
to  remember  only  what  is  good  and  its  gloomy  and  impious  retrospect, 
worthy  in  their  transacted  life.  No  the  fiends  rise  up  which  haunt  and 
person  can  be  so  hardened  in  evil  lash  the  tortured  breast;  but 
as  to  find  gratification  in  re  calling  through  the  bright  spaces  of  our 
and  meditating  upon  the  baser  fea-  better  recollections  it  is,  that  the 
tures  of  his  character  and  conduct  angels  of  light  descend,  which  glad- 
However  attractive  and  irresistible  den  and  strengthen  the  true  spirit 
a  forbidden  pleasure  may  seem  in  with  their  instruction  and  compan- 
the  present  moment,  while  its  blan-  ionship.  The  joy  we  feel  in  re- 
disbments  allure  the  hesitating  sen-  viewing  our  moral  conquests  ever 
ses — when  the  indulgence  is  over,  repays  abundantly,  in  the  compu- 
wben  the  clamour  of  the  passions  tation  of  happiness,  all  the  hard- 
has  been  stilled,  and  we  reflect  upon  ships  of  the  struggle;  the  remem- 
wbat  we  have  done,  it  is  but  to  la-  brance  of  such  experiences  consti- 
ment  the  overthrow  of  our  princi-  tutes  a  portion  of  the  good  man's  trea- 
ples ;  to  deplore  the  infirmity  of  sures  here  on  earth,  and  doubtless  a 
our  will.    In  our  retraced  history,  portion  of  bis  treasures  in  Heaven. 
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THB     LOST    CHILD. 

The  following  facts  may  possibly  prove  of  some  interest  to  those  who  happen  to 
be  pleased  with  this  little  ballad.  During  a  sleepless  night,  ifflasbed  suddenly  in 
its  complete  conception  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  was  at  once  written 
down.  The  lines  were  subsequently  lost,  but  for  more  than  two  years  they  con- 
tinued to  haunt  the  memory  of  the  writer,  and  at  length,  with  considerable  efibrt, 
this  attempt  has  been  made  to  recover  them.  Perhaps  they  may  not  hare  been 
worth  the  effort  of  restoration,  and  possibly  they  may  have  sufiered  something  by 
going  through  this  almost  double  process  of  composition. 


Soflly  on  the  verdant  valley,  and  the  distant  mountains  hoary. 
Lay  the  sunlight,  bathing  Nature  in  a  peaceful  sea  of  glory ; 
While  beside  a  shaded  lakelet,  in  its  placid  waters  seemiiML 
To  reflect  her  visions,  calmly  slept  a  little  maiden  dreamt^- 
Buried  'neath  her  clustering  tresses,  one  fair  arm  her  head  supported, 
And  the  loosen'd,  tapering  fingers,  which  had  lately  gently  sported 
With  her  gathered  flowers,  held  them  still  unconscious  to  her  breast ; 
O'er  her  was  the  blue  sky  bending  like  the  guardian  of  her  rest. 

11. 

Down  from  out  the  neighbouring  forest  came  a  grisly  wolf  to  drink, 
Stoop'd  to  lap  the  wave,  and  sudden,  saw  the  child  upon  the  brink  ,* 
In  his  act  he  paus'd,  and  gazing,  e'er  he  touch'd  the  limpid  wave, 
Slowly  turning,  backward  looking,  hied  him  soflly  to  his  cave. 
On  his  crooked  pathway  creeping,  winding  through  the  tangled  grass, 
Close  beside  the  sleeping  maiden  came  a  shining  snake  to  pass  ; 
High  he  reared  his  crest,  arrested,  motionless,  with  glittering  eye 
For  a  moment  gaz'd,  and  noiseless  as  the  air,  he  darted  by. 
From  the  overhanging  branches  lit  a  bird  upon  the  ground. 
And  in  ever  narrowing  circles  tow'rds  the  maiden  hopp'd  around  j 
Fearless,  yet  with  stealthy  movement,  pilfer'd  from  her  hand  a  flower, 
And  on  silent  pinion  soaring,  floated  to  his  leafy  bower. 

III. 

Westward  was  the  swiil  sun  glancing,  longer,  deeper  shadows  fell, 

And  the  fairies  'gan  to  gather  in  the  still  and  haunted  dell : 

Songless,  soundless,  mystic  dances,  wreath'd  they  round  the  sleeping  child, 

And  upon  her  tranced  senses  openM  visions,  wondrous,  wild; 

Through  the  boundless  depths  of  eether,  'midst  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Upwards,  ever  upwards  soaring  seems  she*  while  a  light  appears, 

Like  a  distant  beacon  shining,  shooting  far  its  iris  rays— 

One  great  light,  still  shapelier  gprowing,  till  before  his  marv'ling  gaze. 

Lost  above,  below,  in  spaces  fathomless,  a  column  stands, 

Flashing  gem-like,  wreath'd  with  stairway,  on  whose  spiral  steps  are  bands 

All  of  white-rob'd  children,  beck'ning,  singing  welcomes,  in  their  arms 

Gently  now  the  child  receiving,  soothing  her  with  wondrous  charms 
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Breath'd  i&  harmonies  immortal,  and  along  that  glorious  stair, 
Bearing  her  still  upward,  while  in  music  on  her  ravishM  ear, 
From  the  empyreal  depths  down-floateth  accents,  calling,  full  of  love,  ♦ 

"  Come  my  daughter ! " — eager,  joyous,  stretcheth  she  her  hands  above, 
Answering,  ".Father!" — sudden  darkness  veii'd  the  vision  from  her  sight, 
As  her  fathers  arms  the  lost  one  claspM  unto  his  bosom  tight.  ^ 

Voiceless,  all  bewilder'd,  trembling,  breathlessly  the  maiden  lay, 
Clinging  to  her  sire,  who  gently  kiss'd  the  wanderer's  tears  away. 


IV. 


From  that  hour  sad  and  thoughtful,  drooping,  pining,  inurmuring  still 
Of  strange  visions,  slowly  sinking  was  the  pale-cheek'd  child;  until 
In  his  arms  one  balmy  spring-tide,  forth  the  maid  her  father  bore, 
And  beside  the  shaded  lakelet  calmly  rested  she  once  more. 
Long  forgotten  smiles  her  features  wan  illumined  yet  again. 
As  she  seem'd  reposing,  dream-like,  all  forgetful  of  her  pain. 
Clasping  suddenly  her  fingers — "  Father,  they  have  come! "  she  cried,- 
To  her  gentle  soul  in  heaven  were  her  visions  verified. 


TO    ANNA. 

(WKITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM.) 

Who  hath  not  sometimes  found  a  leaf  or  flower, 
On  which  were  traced,  as  by  some  spirit  hand, 

Dim  lines  that  had  a  meaning  and  a  power, 
He  almost  couldj  yet  could  not  understand. 

Still  those  dark  signs  pleased  better/than  if  wrought 

In  letters  legible  by  human  art ; 
They  kindled  fancy,  if  they  roused  no  thought, 

And  stirred  some  nameless  feelings  in  the  heart. 

So,  Anna,  I  would  have  thee  always  hold, 
Whatever  rhymes  thes#-pages  shall  contain, 

Dear  for  the  tender  love  they  would  unfold. 
Dear  for  the  wish  they  may  not  well  explain. 

The  words  may  tell  as  little  as  the  flower, 
And  will  not  always  please  a  critic  eye ; 

For  few  can  write  with  all  a  passion's  power. 
And  none  can  speak  so  warmly  as  they  sigh. 

Yet  should'st  thou  prize  them,  Anna,  far  above 
The  well-coined  flatteries  of  a  polished  art, 

Each  is  a  trophy  thou  hast  won  from  love, 
Each  is  a  tribute  to  thy  kindly  heart. 


« 
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MADAME  COLET.* 

I 

Miss  Louise  R6voil  was  born  in  women  cannot  endure  in  their  ad- 
Aix,  the  ancient  capitol  of  Pro-  rairers.  He  was  too  timid  a  lover 
vince,  and  brought  up  at  the  Castle  to  visit  her;  but  he  sighed  and 
of  Servannes,  near  the  old  city,  talked  jibout  her  to  his  compan- 
which  would  be  nothing  now  but  ions,  so  that  she  heard  of  him.  On 
for  its  law  school.  his  death  bed  he  sent  her  a  long 
She  was  a  sprightly  and  pretty  letter  and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and 
child.  While  in  school  she  studied  begged  her  to  accept  them  in  mem- 
hard,  and  at  recreation  she  flew  to  ory  of  him.  She  kept  the  letter 
the  playground,  like  an  uncaged  and  flowers,  and  shed  a  few  tears 
bird.  She  scarcely  took  time  to  over  them.  One  of  her  prettiest 
eat;  but  it  was  her  pleasure  to  fill  poems  was  written  on  this  occa- 
her  pockets  with  cakes  and  fruits,  sion. 

which  she  distributed  among  the  Louise  had  often  heard  of  Paris, 
beggars  on  her  way  to  school. —  the  only  home  for  the  aspiring  poet 
They  called  her  a  little  angel.  and  the  man  of  letters,  and  she  de- 
She  was  fond  of  studies  not  given  termined  to  try  her  fortune  there, 
to  girls;  for  instance,  she  insisted  She  was  just  eighteen  when  she 
upon  learning  Latin  and  Mathemat-  left  her  aunt's,  in  Province,  and 
ics.  From  reading  Latin  poetry,  she  came  to  Paris.  She  abandoned  the 
began  to  write  rhymes  in  French,  sunny  south — ^its  orange  trees  and 
Her  aunts  did  not  like  her  passion  myrtles — ^for  the  cold  and  brumal 
for  poetry,  and  blamed  her  for  at-  atmosphere  of  the  great  metropO' 
tempting  rhymes;  but   they   con-  lis. 

eluded  to  let  her  alone,  thinking  She  stopped  with  a  relative,  and 
she  would  give  it  up  when  she  grew  set  out  the  very  next  day  to  find  a 
older.  publisher  for  her  mass  of  manu- 
"  You  will  soon  learn  that  life  is  scripts.  She  called  on  various  edi- 
prose,"  they  said  to  her.  "Yes,  if  tors  of  literary  magazines  and  news- 
wed  o  not  poetize  it,"  replied  Louise,  papers;  her  personal  beauty  and 
with  a  smile.  Poeta  imscitnr  is  her  her  winning  ways  made  her  wel- 
case.  It  is  said,  at  fifteen,  she  had  come  to  them  all. 
enough  manuscript  poetry  to  make  How  different  from  her's  is  the 
a  volume.  beginning  of  the  career  of  most 
She  grew  in  beauty  as  she  grew  literary  men  and  women,  who  start 
in  years,  and  many  a  man  turned  out  alone! 

to  look  upon  her  as  she  tripped       Ricourt  had  just  started  aperi- 

along  to  school.    All  the  young  odical  called  The  Artiste.    When 

men  in  the  neighborhood  fell  in  Louise  came  into  his  office,  he  was 

love  with  her;  and  one  poor  fellow  in  earnest  conversation  with  Bou- 

went  mad  on  her  account.     Besides  lanyer.    They  were  struck  with  her 

being  extremely   ugly,   this  lover  beauty,  and  invited  her  to  take  a 

dressed  rrdioulously,  something  that  seat    Enquiring  timidly  which  was 

*  Translated  from  a  work  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Parts,  entitled 
"  French  Celebrities." 
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the  editor,  she  handed  Ricourt  a  neat  confessed  that  he  was  muc^  pleased 

manuscript  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  with  her,  and  that  he  would  like  to 

**They  are  some  verses  of  mine,"  marry  her.     Chateaubriand  inform- 

she  said ;  '^will  you  be  so  good  as  ed  him  that  he  had  but  to  ask  for 

to  look  over  them?"    He  read  the  her  hand.    The  enthusiastic  artist 

poetry,  and  told  her  it  was  truly  declared  himself  the  happiest  man^ 

beautiful.     '^Do   you   think  them  alive. 

worthy  of  your  paper?"  she  ven-  (We  would  rather  have  this  ste- 

tured  to  enauire.  reotypcd  phrase  uttered  by  spouses, 

^  Yes,  inaeed,"  replied  the  polite  some  years  after  marriage,  than  at 

editor;  and  I  am  sorry  our  busi-  the  beginning  of  matrimony.) 

ness  does  not  justify  us  in  paying  Louise  informed   her   aunts,  at 

you  what  they  are  really  worth."  Aix,    of  .  her    engagement ;    they 

A  bell  was  rung ;  a  boy  appear-  wrote  to  her  that  if  she  married 

ed.    ^*Take  this  copy  to  the  fore-  that  music-man,  they  would  disin- 

man,  and  tell  him  to  head  the  first  herit  her.     She  did   not   believe 

column    with    it,"   was    Ricourt's  them;  but  they  kept  their  word, 

order.  The  young  people  were  married  in 

Louise  thanked  him,  and  depart-  due  time.  Colet,  on  his  part,  made 
ed  with  her  most  gracious  bow.  a  greater  sacrifice  than  his  wife;  a 
From  that  day  Miss  R^voil's  best  wealthy  banker,  who  was  music- 
poetry  appeared  in  The  Artiste,  mad,  offered  him  his  daughter,  with 

Among  the  most  distinguished  a  marriage  portion  of  several  hun- 

contributors  to  the  paper,  at  that  dred  thousand  francs;  but  it  seems 

time,   were  Delacroix,   Del6cluze,  he  preferred  the  poor  poetess,  with 

Jacob,  Champmartin   and  Chena-  penury,  to  an  easy  nest,  feathered 

vard.       Of   course,    our    heroine  with  bank  notes,  where  he  might 

formed  their  agreeable   acquaint-  dream  at  his  ease  of  future  glory, 

ance.  That  would   not  happen  often 

Madame  R6camier  was  now  sev-  now,  in  these  money  loving  times, 

enty  years  old;  our  heroine   was  In  1886,  Madame  Colet  publish- 

introduced  to  her,  and  became  one  ed  her  first  collection   of  poetry, 

of  her  most  intimate  friends.    The  with  the  pretty  title  of  Fleurs  du 

great  lady   had   her   residence  at  Midi — Southern  Flowers. 

Abbaye-aux-Boix,  and  Louise  had  The  corrupted  public  found  the 

a  daily  place  at  her  table.    Here  southern  flowers  too  faint  smelling 

she  became   acquainted   with  the  for  their  taste,  and  the  gentle  book 

white  haired  wits  of  former  days;  passed   unobserved.      That  is  the 

Chateaubriand  and  Montmorency  sad  fate  of  most  southern  flowers; 

were  very  fond  of  her,  treating  her  they  flourish  for  a  day,  and  fade 

like  a  favorite  daughter.     Heippo-  and  die. 

lyte  Colet,  a  young  musician,  gave  However,  Madame  Colet  got  her 
a  concert  at  Madame  Recamier*s,  share  of  flattery  in  the  grand 
and  Louise  fell  in  love  with  him.  monde,  where  she  was  known  by 
The  old  lady  discovered  the  secret  her  poetic  talents.  She  visited 
of  her  protig^y  and  told  it  to  Cha-  among  the  noble  families  in  the 
teaubriand;  "we  must  let  them  aristocratic  suburb,  (Saint  Ger- 
many then,"  was  his  only  answer,  main,)  and  it  did  not  spoil  her. — 
He  sent  for  Colet  and  asked  him  Many  government  ofBcers  were  her 
how  he  liked  Miss  R6voil.  (Mme.  ardent  admirers;  minister  Teste 
R.  had  already  obtained  a  confes-  was  one  of  her  most  assiduous  ca- 
sion  from  Louise.)    The  musician  vallieri  serventi.   Even  that  venom- 


F 

:* 
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ous  critic,  Janin,  spared  her;  and  cidedly  the  royal  &mily  were  in  a 

all   the   academicians  deigned   to  liberal  vein! 

drop  her  a  word  of  encouraging  Some   persons  say   the   edition 

praise.  came  from  the  royal  pnnting  press, 

Her  husband  accompanied  her  and  that  Victor  Cousin  defrayed  the 

^  every  where,  and  displayed  no  fool-  expenses.     We  don't  know  every 

ish  jealousy.  thing! 

In  1839,  her  second  volume  of  Few  female  poets  have  been  ca- 

poetry, entitledPe»«eroaa,  appeared;  ressed  and  flattered  like  Madame 

and,  about  the  same  time,  a  one  act  Colet.     When  she  entered  the  sot- 

comedy,  in  verse,  called   Ooethe^s  geous  parlors  of  the  great,  with  a 

Fbti^A— Jennese  de  Gothe.  queenly  air,  her  splendid   snowy 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1630,  a  shoulders,    her    noble    head    and 

poem,  Le  Mus^e  de  Versailles^  ob-  blonde  ringlets,  her  large  blue  eyes 

tained  the   academic  prize.    Five  and  majestic  form,  who  could  help 

days  before  the   examination  she  exclaiming,  with  Virgil : 

had  not  written  a  line  of  it;  so  we  ^      . 

.^•_i  . 11  It,         •              •  ^i.'^  Vera  tncsssto  paiuti  dea ! 

nught  call  it  an  improvisation.  ^ 

Here  are  a  couple  of  lines  too  The  purest  woman  in  the  woild 

egotistical ;  is  pleased  with  the  flattering  atten- 

^  dons  of  gentlemen,  and  we  cannot 

"  Puis-que  la  beaute  rend  c61^bre,  y          ^j^        f^^  j^ 

Je  puis  le  devenir  aussi."  v/i«ii»c  i^ix^iu  ivi  *u. 

She  was  requested  to  read  her 

At  the  instance  of  Lemereier,  poetry  in  private  circles;  and  she 

the  prize  for  this  poem  was  doubled,  did  it  without  much  begging.  Who 

Happy  man!  they  say  he  was  re-  would  not  applaud  the  versicles  of 

warded  by  the  lady  for  his  disinter-  a  pretty  woman,  when  declaimed 

ested  kindness.  publicly   by   herself?     She  was  a 

O  tempera,  0!  mores!  constant  attendant  at  Count Castel- 

In  1841,  her  first  work  in  prose  lane^s  soir6es,  for  whom  her  has- 

made  its  appearance — la  Jeunesse  band  composed  a  comic  opera,  his 

de  Mirabeau,    Her  prose  does  not  only  production  that  we  have  ever 

equal  her  verse.  heard  of. 

She  is  ultra  in  her  republican  She  was  intimate  at  the  hoase  of 

feelings,  and  has  an  unbounded  en-  the  Duchess  Marliani,  wife  of  the 

thusiasm  for  the  revolutionary  la-  Spanish   ambassador;  and  almost 

dies  of  1793.  lived   at  Madame  Vig6e  Lebrun'a, 

Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame  where  she  met  the  most  celebrated 

Roland  are  among  her  divinities  of  painters  and  authors  of  the  day. 

democracy.    She  has  sung  them  In  1843,  the  Academy  awarded 

both  in  long  heroic  strains.  her  another  prize,  for  a  poem  called 

In  1842,  the  period  of  her  great-  Le  Monument  de  MolUre. 

est  fame,  one  of  her  wealthy  friends  The  subject  of  this  was  suggested 

had   twenty  five  elegant  copies  of  to  her  by  her  friend,  the  poet  Be- 

her  works  printed  by   Lecrampe,  ranger. 

for  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Louise   had  been   married   ten 

^  In  return,  the  European  sever-  years,  when  she  began  to  believe 

eigns  made  her  splendid  presents,  that  marriages  were  not  made  in 

Louis  Philippe  sent  her  a  golden  heaven ;  several   quarrels  had  oc- 

medal;  and  nis  son,  the  Duke  of  curred  between  the  ill-assorted  pai'. 

Orieans,  gave  her  one  of  platina,  and  each  was  trying  hard  to  get  rid 

valued  at  a  thousand  crowns.    De-  of  the  other. 


-  •■ 
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Mr.  Coiet,  though  professor  in  house,  and  does  not  disdain  to  use 
the  Conservatory,  had  produced  her  needle.  While  she  is  convert- 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  and  yet  he  ing  with  you  she  will  be  embroi- 
wanted  the  Cross  of  Honor.  dering  something,  or  be  occupied 

He  asked  his  wife  to  solicit  it  for  at  some  crochet  work,  of  which 

bim ;  she  refused,  saying  she  had  ladies  are  so  fond.    She  is  as  or- 

too  much  to  beg  for  herself  already,  derly  as  a  Dutch  house-wife.* 

With  as  pretty  a  wife  as  Madame  Sne  does  not  go  into  the  woods, 

Colet,  a  husband  should  be  con-  like  the  old  poet  Boileau,  to  find  a 

tent;  but  Monsieur  attempted  to  rhyme;  she  finds  it  at  the  end  of 

extend  his  conquests,  and  was  dis-  her  pen,  while  it  is  making  out  the 

covered  by  Madame !     He  was  pay-  grocer's  account, 

ing  assiduous  court  to  a  distinguish-  Besides    order    and    economy, 

ed   lady,  who  finally  pretended  to  which  are  rare  virtues  in  a  poetess, 

yield  to  his  importunities,  and  fixed  she  has  generosity  and  benevolence 

a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting,  strongly  developed  in  her  nature, 

at  her  own  house.  A  young  painter  who  used  to  at- 

Colet  arrives,  and  finds  his  lady  tend  her  receptions,  suddenly  dis- 

love   on  a  sofa,  caressing  a  little  continued  his  visits.     She  enquired 

spaniel.  the  reason  from  the  mutual  friend 

The  sight  is  as  charming  to  his  who  had  presented  him,  and  learn- 
taste  as  one  of  Boucher's  or  Fra-  ed  that  he  was  sick.  She  discov- 
gonard's  pornographic  pictures.—  ered  his  address,  and  started  on 
Our  Lovelace  was  so  confused  he  foot  to  visit  him.  She  found  him 
could  not  speak — voxfaucibus  hce-  extended  on  a  straw  bed,  in  a  gar- 
sit — and  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  ret,  with  the  few  comforts  of  a  poor 
divinity.  She  coughed  slightly,  man  about  him. 
and  Louise  Colet  made  her  appear-  Poverty  rather  than  sickness  was 
ance  from  another  room,  to  the  his  disease.  She  took  a  basket  on 
great  amazement  of  her  guilty  hus-  her  arm ;  it  contained  a  cold  chick- 
band.  Both  the  ladies  burst  out  en,  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
into  a  laugh.  "You  see  your  friends  don't  for- 

A  man  never  forgives  even  his  get  you,"  she  said  to  him,  as  she 

wife  for  making  fun  of  him.  came  into  the  room,  "and  here  is 

A  separation  was  the  consequence  something  I  have  brought  you." 

of  this  trick.     Mr.  Colet  was  con-  She  gathered  up  all  the  finished 

Bumptive.     On  his  death  bed,  his  pictures  she  could  find  in  his  room, 

wife,  though  legally  separated  from  and  took  them  home  with  her. — 

him,  attended  and  soothed  his  last  That  very  night  she  made  up  a  lot* 

moments.  tery,  and  raffled  off  the  pam tings 

She   wrote  some  verses  to  his  for  a  considerable  sum. 

memory — here  is  the  first  stanza:  She  is  the  incarnation  of  benev- 

En  me  voyant  passer  sous  mon  vele-  ^^^^f    »^^    sympathy.       Many    a 

raent  noir,  time  has  she  found  purchasers  for 

lis  disent,  me  jugeant commo  ils  jugent  the  pictures  of  poor  artists;  many 

p-  ^f«ji  n^oTf  «l'ot..^«-o«f  «^  A^r^n  «o  »  statue  would  have  remained  in  its 

\je  aenil  n  est  qu  apparent,  ce  denil  ca-  -,     »/»    \      %     ^                       % 

che  Tespoir,  dusty  Study  if  she  had  not  caused 

L'espoir!    Vous  qui  parlez,  regardez  the  government  to   buy  it;  and 

dans  mon  ame.  j„a„^   ^   p^^j.   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^^ 

Madame  Colet  is  a  very  industri-  hunted  to  eternity  for  a  publisher  of 

ous  and  economical  woman;  she  his   manuscripts,  if  she   had  not 

writes    poetry    while    she    keeps  found  him  one !   In  return  for  these 
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kiDdnesseS)  she  asks  you  to  drop  her  ame  Colet  is    pensioned    by  the 

letter  in  the  post  office,  as  you  pass,  government;    her  preisent  pension 

or  requests  you  to  bring  her  some  amounts  to  two  thousands  francs, 

trifle  the  next  time  you  visit  her.  We  think  it  very  proper  that  a 

For  all  this,  she  has  a  terrible  tern-  woman  of  merit  should  have  her 

per;  beware  how  you  irritate  her.  share  of  the  rewards  to  literature; 

She  is  exceedingly  fond  of  dress,  besides,  Mme.  Colet  has  no  income, 

and  is  always  extremely  neat.   Her  except  from  her  pen,  and  poetry 

room  is  elegantly  furnished  with  all  don't  pay   now-a-days.       It  is  a 

that  is  necessary  to  the  most  fastid-  shame  that  she  is  compelled  to  write 

ious  coquette— paints,  powders,  per-  for  a  book  of  fashions !     A  person 

fumes,  patches,  <Sz;c.,  &c.     As  she  of  honor  has  assured  me  that  he 

talks  to  you,  she  is  constantly  ca-  saw  her  weep,  as  she  corrected  her 

ressing   and   smoothing   her  long  proofs. 

silky  curls;  she  pours  a  few  drops  In  1851,  Mme.  Colet  was  a  can- 

of  patchouly  on  her  handkerchief  didate  for  the  third  time  for  the 

just  to  show  her  pretty  hand  and  academic  prize.    Her  essay  was  Za 

arm;  she  extends  her  satin  slipper  Colonie  de  Metiray. 

on  the  footstool,  to  exhibit  a  deli-  It  was  thought  to  be  too  much 

cate  foot    and   slender  ankle;    in  tinctured  with  socialism,  and  was 

fine,  she  is  fond  of  admiration,  and  consequently  rejected.     She  expar- 

she  understands  the  art  of  pleas-  gated  the  same  piece,  and  obtained 

ing.    She  is  generally  dressed  in  the  prize  the  following  year, 

blue,  a  favorite  color  with  blondes.  In  1854,  her  Acropolis  at  Athens, 

Her  favorite   visitors  were  Be-  gained  her  the  fourth  prize  in  the 

ranger,  Janin,  Delacroix,  Jacob  and  Academy.    It  was  dedicated  to  Al- 

Pradier.    The  latter  made  a  splen-  fred  de  Vigny.     It  is  written  with 

did  bust  of  her,  and  she  paid  him  more  care  than  any  other  of  her 

in  some  meritorious  verses.  essays.     A  few  years  previous  to 

Among  her  later  friends  we  may  this  she  was  made  honorary  mem- 
mention  Patin,  Pelletan,  Rouviere,  her  of  several  provincial  academies, 
Maindron,  Preault,  Martin,  Vigny,  and  her  bust  was  placed  in  their 
Babinet,  Gueymard,  Champfleury,  halls.  After  her  fourth  victory  she 
Dumas  and  Deschamps.  wrote  tliese  lines: 

She  always  reads  her  new-made  je  ne  te  cherche  plus,  gloire  contempc 

verses  to  Antony  Deschamps.  mine, 

Madame  Colet  has  a  hatred  for  2*®f"^  prostituee  aux  baisers  de  hazard, 

^'^^^„ J    j^  1  -       1.         1/      ^  Q"i  tends  les  bras  a  tous,  et,  sein  me 

pnests,  and  declares  herself  a  free  dans  I'arfene 

thinker,  that  is,  a  disciple   of  Vol-  Prodigues  ton  6tremte  aux  bateleurs  de 

taire.  I'art. 

We  said  she  had  an  ungovern-  Here  is  a  catalogue  of  Mme.  Co- 
able  temper;  here  is" an  illustration  let's  principal  prose  works: — Moral 
of  our  assertion — she  had  quarrell-  Stories,  Notice  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
ed with  a  literary  relative,  he  re-  bert's  Works,  Thomas  Campanella, 
fiised  to  speak  to  her  in  the  street  Mme.  du  ChSLtelet,  Mme.  Tauska, 
one  day;  she  let  go  the  arm  of  the  Jaques  Delille,  la  Provinciale  i 
gentleman  she  was  walking  with,  Paris,  les  Enfents  c^lebres,  and  A 
went  up  to  her  sullen  kinsman,  and  Soldier's  Story, 
slapped  him  in  the  face.  She  is  She  translated  Shakspeare's  Tem- 
soon  sorry  for  these  outbreaks  of  pest  and  Julius  Csesar. 
passion.  A  few  days  before  Madame  Re- 

Though  a  warm  republican,  Mad-  camier's    death,    Louise    received 
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A-om  that  lady  the  precious  present  called   at  the  Isle  of  Gumsey  to                    i 

of  her  complete  correspondence,  visit  Victor  Hugo.                                                j 

with  the  permission  to  publish  it.  We  do  not  know  her  exact  afi;e ; 

Girardin  began  their  publication  we  would  not  tell  it  if  we  did;  but 

in  his  paper,  the  Presse^  when  an  we  must  say  she  is  as  beautiful  now 

imunction  was  issued  to  stop  it. —  as  any  woman  in  Paris. 

Tne  heart  secrets  of  such  a  cele-  She  has  a  charming  daughter  just 

brated  lady  would  have  been  read  in  her  seventeenth  year.    This  son-       •• 

with  eagerness  by  the  people.     Le-  net  to  her  daughter  is  worth  read- 

iiormaud  married  a  niece  of  Mme.  ing. 
Recamier,  and  it  was  at  their  suit                                                                              ^ 

the  publication  was  prohibited.  ^u  Velhves  et  je  m'eflace  ; 

Alfred  de  Musset  was  a  particu-  ^"^^  ^""^"  ^^  J^  m'obscureis  j 

lar  friend   of   our  heroine.      His  Tu  fleuns,  ma  jeunesse  passe  ; 

drunkenness  is  well  known.    Louise  ^  ^"*°"'  "^^^^  ^^^^^'^  ^"^*'"^«- 

attempte<l  to  break  him  of  the  per-  -»      ,             . ,     , 

•  .     "^    1    i.^     1     .    .           .         >v  trends  pour  tol  le  charme  et  la  arrace, 

nicious  habit,  but  in   vain.    One  t   •          •  •                         r       ' 

J          ^        .        -         At-      T      !•      J  Liaisse-moi  langueurs  et  soucisr 

day  returning  from  the  Jardin  des  r  «.„  u                 r   .         j          i 

T>i     J.         '^1^       i_                J     1  Lois  heureuse,  enfant,  prends  ma  place : 

Plantes  with  her,  he  seemed  gloomy  iwrx>»  •«««-♦ »  o«.^«.  1^«    •    /        .\ 

,  ,     .,             J.         111.°      «•    .  Mes  regrets  seront  adoucis.  (seront) 

and  taciturn.     She  asked  him  what 

was  the  matter.     "I  am  dying  for  p^^^^g  ^^ut  ce  qui  faiiqu'on  nous  aime: 

a  drink  of  brandy,"  he  answered  xon  destin,  c'est  mon  destin  meme. 

candidly.                                              ^  Vivre  en  toi,  c'est  vivre  toujours. 

Madame  Colet  has  recently  paid  Succ^de  k  ta  mise  ravie ; 

a  visit  to  London,  where  she  spent  Pour  les  ajouta  a  ta  vie, 

six  months.     On   her   return   she  Oh  mon  sang,  prens  mes  demiers  jours ! 


\ 


«  V 


80KNST.  .^^ 


y       ' 


If  I  have  graced  no  single  song  of  mine 

With  thy  sweet  name,  they  all  are  full  of  thee ; 

Thou  art  my  May,  my  Kate,  my  Madeline : 

But  ♦••• !  ah !  that  gentle  name  to  me 

Is  something  far  too  sacred  for  the  throng 

Of  worldly  listeners  round  me.    Yet  ev'n  now 

I  weaye  a  chaplet  for  thy  sinless  brow ; — 

Wilt  thou  not  wear  it?     'Tis  a  passionate  song 

Of  a  deep  poet-life  ,*  and  on  it  I 

Have  wreaked  heart,  mind,  my  love,  my  hopes  of  fame. 

Yet  after  all  it  hath  no  nobler  aim 

Than  thy  dear  praise.    Ere  many  moons  pass  by, 

When  the  last  gem  is  set,  the  crown  complete* 

I*U  lay  a  Poet's  tribute  at  thy  feet. 
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THE   IMPROMPTU    WEDDING. 

The  fticts  in  the  following  narra-  lation  very  indistinct,  and  she  not 

tion   actually   occurred    in   South  only  gesticulated  with  her  hands^ 

Carolina  in  the  early  part  of  this  but  after  she  had  spoken,  contia* 

century.     Most  of  the  parties  were  ued  to  nod  and  shake  her  head  in 

known  to  the  writer,  and  the  only  the  most  emphatic  and  persuasive 

fictions  which  he  has  allowed  him-  manner,  at  the  same  time  groaning 

self,  are  in   the  names  of  persons  and  mumbling  inarticulately.     She 

and  places,  which  for  reasons  satis-  took  snuff,  and  always  carried  a 

factory   to   himself  he   prefers   at  handkerchief  of  red   silk^  studded 

present  to  conceal.     As  the  inter-  with  little  white  spots.     She  would 

'est  of  a  story  is  always  impaired  frequently  drive  over  to  Milton  to 

by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  blanks  take  tea  with  my  mother,  and  I 

and  dashes,  the  present  writer  pre-  still   vividly  remember  with  what 

fers  to  supply  names,  all  of  which  dismay  the  children  used  to  hear 

he  warns  the  reader  are  imaginary,  the   announcement  that  Mrs.   Le 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Roy's  chair  was  visible  on  the 
there  lived  near  Milton,  in  St.  An-  Grant  Hill  Road, 
thony's  Parish,  a  family  named  Le  Dr.  McLeod,  also  a  relative  of 
Roy,  consisting  of  a  father  and  this  family,  and  my  principal  au- 
mother,  and  three  daughters. —  thority  for  the  main  incident  of  this 
They  were  poor.  The  father  was  story,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
a  venerable  and  pious  old  man,  of  Mr.  Le  Roy^s  virtues.  I  have 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  frequently  heard  him  say — "If  I 
youth  a  man  of  fortune,  which  he  were  as  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Pierre 
had  lost  by  indolence,  mismanage-  Le  Roy,  I  would  be  willing  to  die 
nient,  and  by  the  operation  of  some  to-night."  No  one  seemed  to  have 
religious  scruples  upon  a  morbidly  the  same  exalted  opinion  of  his 
excitable  conscience.  He  spent  wife.  She  was  peevish  and  petu- 
many  years  of  his  life  as  the  teacher  lant,  and  I  suspect  always  looked 
of  a  day  school,  and  many  of  the  with  a  malignant  eye  upon  the 
citizens  of  St.  Anthony,  my  mother  prosperity  of  those  who  were  con- 
amongst  them,  had  been  initiated  nected  with  her  by  ties  of  blood, 
into  the  portals  of  learning  by  this  This  couple  was  blessed  with 
hunible  professor.  I  was  but  a  boy  three  daughters.  Mai*y,  the  eldest, 
when  he  died,  but  have  a  perfect  married  first  a  Mr.  Green,  and  after 
recollection  of  him  as  an  old  man  his  death  a  Frenchman  named  La 
of  venerable  appearance,  with  a  Motte;  Jane,  the  second,  married 
temper  oddly  compounded  of  resig-  firet  a  kinsman,  Richard  White, 
nation  and  irascibility.  His  wife  and  after  his  death  ran  away  with  a 
was  distantly  connected  with  sev-  man  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
eral  of  the  Milton  families,  with  and  who  deserted  her  not  long 
our's  among  the  number.  I  re-  after  their  union.  Lucy,  the  young- 
member  her  well.  She  was  deaf —  est,  also  married  first  a  Mr.  White, 
her  teeth  #ere  gone — her  chin  re-  the  brother  of  her  sister's  husband, 
markably  angular,  curved  almost  then  one  Roberts;  next  a  very  ro- 
up to  her  nose — ^her  voice  was  spectable  man  named  Thompson, 
harsh  and  discordant— her  articu-  and  at  last  entered  into  hasty  union 
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with  an  adventurer  who  treated  ber  ton  every  Sunday,  and  would  dine 

brutally. '  A  droll  Bcene  occurred  at  ray  mother's  house.    Her  weeds 

when    she  married    Thompson. —  and  the  deep  wo  that  appeared  in 

Though  decked  for  the  third  time  every  act  and  attitude,  profoundly 

for  the  sacrifice,  she  was  surrounded  impressed  me,  and  I  secretly  re* 

by  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  who  were  volted  at  the  hard-heartedness  of 

her  bridesmaids.     When  the  hour  my  mother,  who  would  often  say' 

came,  she  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  on  her  departure,  "Well!  I  have 

of  hysterics,  and  one  of  her  attend-  no  patience  with  Lucy  and  her  airs. 

ants  called   in   the   clergyman  to  She  will  certainly  marry  the  first 

speak  words  of  comfort  and  conso-  man  that  offers  himself.''     I  dared 

lation  to  the  afflicted  spouse.    The  not  say  so,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  un- 

clergyman  on  this  occasion  was  the  kind,  it  was  cruel  to  show  so  little 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  the  Rector  of  St.  sympathy  for  a  widow's  tears — and 

Anthony's  Parish,  a  most  worthy  my  mother  too  was  a  widow.     But 

and  amiable  person,  but  one  of  the  it  was  not  long  before  I  began  to 

last  men  in  the  world  to  be  con-  entertain    some    respect    for    my 

suited  on  a  delicate  occasion  like  mother's  opinion;  as  in  less  than 

this.     He  easily  lost  his  presence  of  six  months  Lucy's  weeds  were  laid 

mind,  and  would  say  what  the  min-  aside,  and  she  became  the  bride  of 

ute  after  he  wished  unsaid.     But  as  Mr.  Roberts. 

he  shrank  from  no  duty,  he  went  to  Lucy  had  been  educated  in  the 

minister  consolation  to  the  wound-  family  of  a  lady  connected  with  her 

ed    spirit  whom  he  was  about  to  by  biilh,  who,  with  my  mother,  did 

sacriace.    He  entered  the  chamber,  every  thing  that  active,  intelligent 

and    approaching    the    interesting  and  energetic  friends  could  do,  to 

yictim,  addressed  her  as  follows: —  promote  their  welfare,  and    being 

"Mrs.    Roberts,  compose  yourself,  endowed  with    a  cheerful  disposi- 

Take  comfort,  Madam.     This  is  not  tion  and  a  good  temper,  she  might 

the  first  time  that  I  have  married  have  done  well  in  the  world  had 

you,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  she  not  been  governed  by  the  lower 

the    last."    "Oh,   Mr.   Hall!"  she  propensities  of  her  nature.     In  one 

exclaimed,  "it  is  this  very  thought  of  her  widowhoods,  she  had  been 

that  troubles  me."  frequently  employed  as  a  monthly 

They  were  both  a  little  mistaken,  nurse,  and  so  long  as  my  mother 
Mrs.  Thompson  did  marry  again,  lived,  she  gave  general  satisfaction ; 
but  the  reverend  Rector  was  gath-  but  when  her  last  friend  and  moni- 
ered  to  his  fathers  before  she  be-  tress  died,  she  yielded  to  her  evil 
stowed  herself  upon  a  fourth  hus-  impulses,  and  soon  lost  all  esti ma- 
band,  tion  in  the  community.     Her  tern- 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  perament  being  ardent,  she  was 
husbands  which  were  possessed  by  fond  of  religious  conversation  and 
this  family,  it  would  be  difficult  to  excitement,  and  she,  with  her  whole 
imagine  three  uglier  women.  Of  family,  were  early  converts  to  Meth- 
Mrs.  La  Motte  I  do  not  remember,  odiam.  I  well  remember  how  de- 
much.  She  was  a  quiet  and  unob-  lighted  I  always  was,  when  occa- 
trusive  creature,  who  always  looked  sionally  she  would  spend  the  night 
as  if  in  attendance  at  .a  prayer  at  our  house,  and  partly  for  our 
meeting.  My  earliest  recollection  gratification,  partly  for  her  own, 
of  Lucy  was  as  Mrs.  White.  After  she  would  sing  those  wild  sacred 
her  husband's  death,  she  was  in  the  melodies  with  which  the  Metho- 
habit  of  cominor  to  Church  at  Mil-  dists  were  accustomed  at  that  time 
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to  kindle  the  flame  of  religious  feel-  beards,   hairy    bodies,    and  their 
ing.     It  seems  as  if  but  yesterday,  mouths    generally    adorned   with 
yet  still  I  hear  the  notes  of  that  old  double  rows  of  teeth.    They  were 
hymn,  "  Remember,  sinful  youth,  all  bruisers,  and  were  the  terror  of 
you  must  die;"  or,  "Tve  listed  in  the  whole  country.     They  had  sis- 
the  holy  war — Sing  glory,  glory,  ters  who  were  said  even  to  have 
glory;"  or  the  hymn  commencing  surpassed  them  in  strength  and  au- 
**  Jesus,  my  all  to. heaven  is  gone —  dacity;  one  of  these  sisters  was  the 
He  whom  I  place  ray  hopes  upon,"  mother  of  the  most  notorious  rogue 
with  its  rapturous  refrain  at  the  end  that  this  country  has  ever  produced, 
of  every  distich,  "Oh,  hinder  me  The  family,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
not,  for  I  will  serve  God,  and  bless  tion,wasintiraately  acquainted  with 
him  when  I  die."    But  I  must  not  the  Courts  of  Session.    I  am  igno- 
indulge  in  these  reminiscences,  or  rant   of  their  fate   generally,  bat 
you  will  suspect  me  of  becoming  a  know  that  one  afterwards  lived  and 
dotard.    These  and  similar  hymns  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.    It 
were  sung  with  an  unction  which  was  to  Griffin,  the  chosen  compan- 
had  for  me,  then  a  boy,  a  charm  ion  of  such  associates,  that  Jane 
which  may  be  imagined  from  the  Le  Roy  proposed,  with  the  sanction 
impression  they  have  made  on  my  of  her  parents,  to  surrender  her  vir- 
memory;  but  I  afterwards  discov-  gin  charms, 
ered  that  she  was  a  sensualist,  and        It  was  the  practice    of  the  Le 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  religious  Roys  to  invite  to  their  house,  on 
zeal,  her  voluptuous  temperament  the  occasion  of  such  solemnities  as 
would  betray  itself     Peace  to  her  a   wedding,  all  those  with  whom 
memory.     She  died  about  ten  years  they  claimed  kindred,  and  the  Hall 
ago,  and  with  her  perished,  I  be-  of  Grant  Hill  House  contained  a 
lieve,  the  last  of  the  family,  large  number  of  the  society  of  Mil- 
Mrs.  White  (.Jane)  was,  I  believe,  ton,  to  witness  the  nuptials  of  Jane 
the  second  of  the  sisters,  and  per-  Le  Roy  and  GriflBn.     Other  guesta, 
haps  the  homeliest  of  the  three,  too,   were  present,  among  whom 
In  addition  to  a  large  share  of  per-  were  the  two  Whites.     It  happened 
sonal  ugliness,  she  had  adventitious  that  no  clergyman  at  that  time  vis- 
aids  which  gave  it  an  additional  ited  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr. 
zest.     Her  eyes   were   incessantly  John  Ferguson,  a  magistrate,  was 
winking  or  rolling  in  every  direo-  invited  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot 
tion.      She  was  generally    quiet,       The  company  were  all  assembled; 
humble   and   well    behaved ;    and  time  wore  on,  but  Griffin  was  not 
after  her  first  marriage,  never  gave  there.    The  guests  waited  with  im- 
occasion  for  the  tongue  of  scandal,  patience  the  arrival   of  the  tardy 
except  when  she  ran  off  with  her  bridegroom,  and  at  length  some, 
second  husband.  whose  patience  was  exhausted,  o^ 
Jane  Le  Roy  was  affianced  to  a  dered  their  carriages,  and  prepared 
man  named  Griffin.    I  never  knew  to  return  home.     At  this  juncture, 
this  individual ;  he  was  a  low  feU  Mr.  Le  Roy  went  to  his  dau&;htef, 
low,  whose  boon  companions  were  and   to   the   astonishment  oi   the 
the  notorious  Hewsons,  of  Hewson«-  whole  assembly,  addressed  her  as 
ville,  called  afterwards  in  compli-  follows:     "My  daughter,  you  see 
ment  to  their  reputation,  Scuffleton.  that  all  your  friends  have  come  to 
I  remember  them  pretty  well. —  witness  your  marriage.    Some  are 
There   were  four  brothers — large,  impatient  to  be  gone — Griffin  ia 
swarthy  men — with  black,  bushy  not  here,  nor  is  it  likely  that  be 
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will  now  arriye ;  he  has,  doubtless,  ment.  He  made  the  most  piteous 
changed  his  mind.  It  would  be  a  appeals  to  the  young  men  to  pro- 
pity  to  disappoint  your  friends. —  tect  him.  They  promised,  and  were 
Suppose,  then,  you  marry  Jack  about  to  open  the  door  and  meet 
White.  He  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  enemy,  but  to  this  Ferguson 
Griffin,  and  has  courted  you  so  would  by  no  means  consent.  They 
often  that  you  cannot  doubt  his  called,  therefore,  to  Hewson  to  know 
love." .  Jane  consented.  White  his  errand,  but  this  he  refused  to 
was  willing,  and  they  were  instantly  deliver,  except  to  Ferguson  in  per- 
married,  Ferguson  performing  the  son,  and  face  to  face.  After  a  long 
ceremony.  altercation,  chiefly  with  Ferguson's 

This  was  no  sooner  over,  than  it  fears,  the  door  was  partially  opened, 

flashed    across   their    minds  that  and  Hewson  delivered  his  errand. 

Griffin   and  his  friends  were  not  It  was  simply  to  request  Ferguson 

persons  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  and  to  go  and  hold  an  inquest  over  the 

that  if  they  should  come  up  alid  body  of  Griffin,  who,  riding  that 

find  that  another  bird  had  taken  night  with  his  roystering  friends  to 

possession  of  the  nest  which  had  claim  his  bride,  had  fallen  from  his 

been  prepared  for  Griffin,  the  affront  horse  in  a  fit,  and  was  now  dead, 

might  be  terribly  avenged.  Earnest  Never  was  a  death  more  oppor- 

appeals  were  made  to  the  young  tune.     It  was  a  great  comfort  to 

men  present  to  remain  for  the  pro-  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  re- 

lection  of  the  family.    The  doors  lieved  the  unhappy  magistrate  from- 

and  windows  were  securely  fastened,  a  load  of  mortal  care.    He  obeyed 

and  outposts  stationed  to  give  warn-  the  call  of  Hewson  with  alacrity, 

ing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  enjoyed  the  rapture  of  security 

All  was  quiet  until  just  before  when  he  saw  the  corpse  of  the  un- 

daylight,  when  the  voice  of  Wil-  happy   man   stretched   out  before 

liam  Hewson  was  heard  inquiring  him. 

after  Fer^son.    The  latter,  who  This  story  was    formerly    well 

was  a  timid  man,  apprehended  the  known  in  Milton ;  all  the  actors  are 

worst    He  imagined  that  Griffin  now  dead ;  but  I  can  never  forget 

bad  heard  of  the  extraordinary  tour  the  glee  with  which  Dr.  McLeod, 

which  he  had  assisted  in  playing  on  one  of  the  young  guests  on  the  oo- 

him,  and  that  Hewson  had  come  casion,  used  to  relate  all  the  inci- 

from  him  to  inflict  merited  chastise-  dents  of  that  eventful  night 
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Hark !  how  those  lusty  Trumpeters,  the  Winds 
Urge  on  the  black  battalions  of  the  clouds ! 
And  see !  the  swollen  rivulets  rushing  down 
The  sides  of  Psiloriti !  yesterday, 
'Neath  the  clear  calm  of  the  serenest  morn 
Earth  ever  stole  from  Paradise,  they  swept — 
Bright  curves  of  laughing  silver  in  the  sunshine, — 
But  now, — an  overmastering  rush  of  floods, — 
They  thunder  to  the  Heavens,  that  answer  back 
From  the  wild  depths  of  gloom — an  awful  tempest!- 
VOL.   I.  21 
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A  pleasant  drive  it  is  of  an  after-  triple  row  of  volantes,  drawn  up  in 

noon,  when  the  glare  of  sun-light  close  array,  wherein  ladies  sit,  and 

is  just  passing  away,  to  visit  the  heside  which  the  beaux  are  seeo  to 

"paseo  Isabel  secundo.''     It  is  the  flutter.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden 

hour  for  exercise  and   display,  and  is    the     Captain-Generars     band, 

the  fashion  and  aristocracy  of  Ha  masked  by  the  military, 

vana  are  now  being  driven  in  their  The  minute  hand  of  the  clock  points 

costly   volantes;  the   harness   and  to  a  figure  on  the  dial,  and  suddenly 

entire  equipment  flashing  with  sil-  the  band  strikes  up  its  exhilirating 

ver;  the  calasero,  in  silver  lace  and  notes,  and  all  ears  drink  in  the  niu- 

spurs,  with  high-top,  pointed  boots,  sic.     There  is  then  a  pause  to  give 

Two   ladies,    unbonneted,   ride    in  breathing  time  to  the  musicians  and 

each.     One  horse  is  in  the  shaft;  space  for  conversation  to  the  com- 

the  calasero  rides   a  second,  and  pany.     Meantime  the  roiiitair  per- 

guides  the  carriage.  form  some  evolution.    Two  colo&- 

These  volantes,  mixed  with  others  sal  grenadiers  advance  on  either 
of  a  plainer  sort  carried  by  a  single  flank,  and  present  arms.  Then  the 
horse,  pass  and  repass  each  other  drummer  boys  advance  to  the  front, 
on  the  wide  avenue,  somewhat  lay  down  their  drums  before  theni. 
afl;er  the  fashion  observed  on  the  and  bend  towards  the  illuminated 
'* Champs  Elysees"  of  Paris.  Ac-  clock,  as  if  to  do  it  worship!  And 
quaintances  salute  in  passing,  but  there  they  stand — a  long  and  pain- 
tne  equipages  never  halt.  After  ful  interval — as  motionless  as  stone. 
repeated  turns,  they  drive  from  the  At  last  the  band  strikes  up  anew, 
Paseo,  and  the  fashionables  resort  the  marble  starts  into  life,  and  the 
either  to  the  Tacon  theatre,  or  to  statues  once  more  become  men. — 
the  Plaza,  to  hear  the  band  of  the  There  is  something  impressive  and 
Captain  General,  which  discourses  intensely  foreign  (not  to  say  Sara- 
sweet  music  from  eight  till  nine  in  cenic,)  in  the  whole  scene.  Yon 
front  of  the  Palace.  This,  on  a  are  in  the  presence  of  those  myste- 
calm  moon-light  or  clear  star-light  rious  mutes,  of  whom  you  have 
night,  is  an  enchanting  place  of  read  in  childhood.  You  are  car- 
tesort.  On  the  face  of  the  palace,  ried  back  to  the  limes  of  the  Ca- 
which  fronts  the  plaza,  we  observe  liph  Haroun  Al  Kaschid,  and  the 
a  clock,  with  an  illuminated  dial  fairy  tales  are  no  longer  a  fiction, 
plate.  Before  it  is  the  garden  with  The  clock  at  length  strikes  nine, 
its  palm  trees  and  flower  plots, over  and  the  crowd  melts  away.  The 
which  a  subdued  and  pleasant  light  poor  man  leads  back  to  his  squalid 
is  shed  from  the  lamps  suspended  home  his  wife  and  children,  who 
among  the  foliage.  The  flower  have  enjoyed  with  intense  zest,  and 
garden  is  separated  from  the  thor-  without  pay^  the  brilliant  pageant 
oughfares,  by  a  slight  iron  railing,  and  delightful  serenade,  and  thinks 
Around  this  railing,  are  chairs  less  harsfily  of  the  tyrannical  gov- 
placed  for  tliose  who  desire  to  be  emment  which  has  ministered  thus 
seated,  and  beyond  these  stands  a  considerably  to  the  popular  enjoy- 
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ment    [Republics  might  copy  with  tbeir  hotels,  to  repose  in  their  ill 
advantage.)    The  gallant  kisses  the  arranged  dormitories  as  they  best 
tips  of  his  Parisian   gloves,   and  may,  after  the   pleasures  and  fa- 
waves  a  hurried  adieu  to  the  tender  tigues  of  the  day.  And  now,  iiaving 
Sebnorhita,  as  she  dashes  off  in  her  disposed   of  the  ladies — where   I 
volante,   and    the    Senhoras!    ah,  have  no  right  to  follow  them — I 
what  becomes  of   them?      They  turn  to  the  men,  the  men  of  the 
drive,  perhaps,  to  the  Tacon,  to  pass  country  I  meao,  and  enquire  what 
judgment  on  some  new  Prima  Don-  becomes  of  them?     I  must  not  fol- 
oa,  whose  advent  has  set  the  Cuban  low  them  too  far,  nor  be  too  in- 
world  on  the  qui  vive;  or  to  won-  quisitive,  lest  I  trace  them  to  those 
der  at  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  frequented    saloons    where    monte 
pit,  as  they  stun  with  "vivas,"  or  constitutes  the  chief  attraction,  and 
overwhelm  with  bouquets  the  dan-  to  which,  if  common  rumor  does 
seuse  who  has  executed  some  daring  not  greatly  belie  them,  they  are^but 
pirouette,  or  touched  their  sympa-  too  much  addicted, 
thies  by  the  witchery  thrown  into        We  were  sensibly  impressed  with 
the  performance   of  the  national  the  sudden  change  of  climate  we 
dance.     Or  perhaps  they  pass  to  had  undergone,  between  Charleston 
the  illuminated   chambers,   across  and   Havana,   by   remarking  that 
the  plaza,  where  the  lottery  is  be-  though  it  was  now  but  the  middle 
ing  drawn.    There  is  policy  as  well  of  March,  the  entire  male  popula- 
as  charity  in  the  scheme;  for  the  tion  was  clad  in  full  summer  cos- 
Marquise  de  la  Habana  presides,  tume — in   the   lightest  white   rai- 
whiie  Creole  ladies  of  distinction  ment,  with  straw  or  manilla  hats — 
are  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  they  a  dress   perfectly  adapted  to  this 
enjoy  a  certain  social  consideration,  temperature.     The  streets  at  mid- 
while  all  political  power,  all  partici-  day  were  much  deserted,  and  the 
pancy  in  the  administration  of  gov-  Donas  who  went  abroad  to  shop, 
ernment  is  denied  to  their  fathers  drove  to  the  fashionable  stores  in 
and   husbands.     Or  perhaps  they  their  volantes,  and  were  waited  on 
assemble  at  some  ball  or  other  re-  without  their  descending,  by   the 
anion  among  themselves,  at  whi(;h  obsequious  shopmen,  who  attended 
any  casual  visitor,  unless  he  speaks  to  the  supply  of  their  wants  with 
Spanish,  would  find  himself  sadly  commendable  assiduity  and  great 
out  of  place.     Go  where  they  may,  show  of  respect     At  this  time  of 
God  go  with  them  1  for  I  infer  from  day   few  persons  of  condition  are 
all  that  I  could  bear,  and  the  little  seen  perambulating  the  streets. — 
that  I  could  observe,  that  few  of  They  whose  affairs  call  them  abroad 
their  social  position,  in  any  part  of  are  taken  from  point  to  point  in  vo- 
the  world,  may  pass  their  time  more  lante;^,  the  carriage  of  the  country 
innocently.  so  often  described, and  which, doubt- 
As  for  the  American  ladies  tern-  less,  retains  its  popularity  on  the 
porarily  resident  at  Havana,  they  very  suflScient  grounds  of  adapta- 
rarely  miss  the  opportunity  of  en-  tion  to  climate  and  locality.    The 
livening  their  evenings  by  an  at-  swinging  motion,  communicated  by 
tendance  at  the  plaza;  and  thence  the  long  shafts  of  sixteen  feet  de- 
on  their  way  home,  they  pause  a  pendent  from    the   lofty   axle,  is 
few  minutes  at  DomenicaX  where  rather  luxurious  and  germane  to 
ices  and  confections,  unmati'hed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.    This 
the  world,  are  handed  them  as  they  is  the  season  of  the  day,  however, 
sit  in  their  carriages;  and  then  to  in  which  the  £ish  market  is  seen  to 
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advantage.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  eler,  with  his  necessarily  limited  ex- 
No  fish  inhabiting  the  waters  or  perience, cannot,  without  hardihood, 
coasts  of  the  United  States  are  half  speak  of  the  religious  condition  of 
so  beautiful.  Their  scales  are  re-  the  people.  Possibly  he  might  con- 
splendent  with  purple  and  gold. —  elude  that  where  forms  (as  in  the 
These,  the  predominant  colors,  are  Catholic  worship,)  were  held  as  es- 
laid  on,  some  longitudinally,  some  sentials,  and  thrown  so  much  in  the 
traversely  in  belts,  and  others  in  foreground,  the  Christian  virtues 
ovalorcircular8pot8,over  some  dark-  might  come  to  be  overlooketl,  and 
er  ground.  The  brilliancy  of  color  lapse  insensibly  into  a  secondary 
is  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  transpjirency  consideration.  This  probably  would 
of  the  waters  and  the  brightness  of  be  his  conclusion,  if  his  antecedents 
the  skies.  The  greater  portion  were  had  associated  him  with  Protestant 
unknown  to  me.  I  recognized  three  forms  of  worship ;  yet  this  might 
only  among  the  varieties  found  in  be,  nevertheless,  an  illiberal  judg- 
the  fish  market  of  Havana,  viz: —  ment.  God  only  knows  the  heart, 
the  cavally,  the  horse  cavally  and  In  visiting  the  Cathedrals  on  Sun- 
the  mullet,  as  frequenting  the  At-  day  mornings,  to  witness  the  cele- 
lantic  coast  as  far  north  as  latitude  bration  of  the  mass,  I  certainly  per- 
32°.  Gastronomically  I  shall  not  ceived  no  extraordinary  show  of  de- 
pretend  to  speak  of  them,  or  insti-  votion,  and  no  great  thronging,  un- 
tute  comparisons  with  the  fish  of  less  there  was  some  religious  festi- 
our  own  country.  My  experience  val  or  military  parade,  to  give  im- 
was  too  limited ;  but  so  far  as  beauty  pulse  and  activity  to  dormant  piety, 
and  brightness  of  coloring  are  con-  A  lady  and  her  daughter,  the  full 
cemed,  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  blotim  and  the  budding  rose  (the 
In  these  particulars,  the  angel  fish  specimen  is  very  full  at  Havana,) 
excels  them  all — it  is  the  very  pea-  drive  to  the  door  of  the  Church  in 
cock  among  fishes!  It  was  with  no  their  volante.  They  descend  and 
small  gratification  I  learned  that  enter  the  body  of  the  Church,  dip- 
Professors  Holbrook  and  Agassiz  pingtheirfingers,as  they  approach, 
had  visited  Cuba  with  a  special  into  the  vase  of  holy  water.  A 
view  to  a  tlescription  of  the  fish  in-  black  slave  boy  follows  the  ladies 
habiting  her  coasts.  Whatever  into  the  area,  (there  are  no  pews,) 
they  do,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  stops  where  they  stop,  whips  you 
be  admirably  done;  and  when  they  out  a  duster,  and  falls  to  brushing 
shall  publish  their  expected  book  away  the  dust  from  the  pavement 
on  the  fishes  of  Cuba,  in  which  of  the  Church.  He  then  unfolds  a 
they  will  not  only  be  described  for  roll  of  carpeting  or  matting,  which 
the  benefit  of  the  scientific,  but  he  had  carried  under  bis  arm,  and 
transferred  to  the  plates  in  all  their  spreads  it  on  the  floor.  The  ladies 
brilliancy  of  coloring,  the  world  having  eyed  the  spread  with  the 
will  possess  a  new  book  of  beauty !  look  of  connoisseurship,  and  seen 
The  ^erurcTarTTi^^e  do  not  abound  that  all  was  right,  arrange  their 
in  the  streets  and  plazas  of  Havana,  parachute  dresses,  with  a  view  to  a 
to  remind  you,  as  in  Paris,  of  the  graceful  descent,  and  then  drop 
omnipresence  of  the  police ;  but  upon  their  knees,  and  betake  them- 
they  are  diversified  by  another  selves  to  prayer.  If  they  take  this 
class,  the  Priests,  who  are  as  nu-  occasion  likewise  to  confess  their 
merous  here  as  in  what  old  Suva-  sins,  the  catalogue  must  be  short, 
rofif  used  to  stigmatize  as  that  Ood-  and  the  recital  does  not  detain  them 
ffjrgetting  city!    A  transient  trav-  long.     After  a  lapse  of  a  few  mio- 
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utes,  they  rise  to  their  feet;  the  boy  Guide  Book  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 

takes  possession  of  the  rug,  folds  it  cans  visiting  Cuba,  nor,  indeed,  any 

and  places  it  under  his  arm,  and  the  thing  half  so  useful ;  but  I  cannot 

party  presently  retire.     The  coun-  forbear  obtruding  advice,  by  listen- 

tenances  of  the  ladies  wear  a  pleas-  ing  to  which  they  may  escape  some 

ed  expression ;  they  seem  to  say,  our  of  the  impositions  practiced  upon 

offences  are  forgiven,  and  we  take  us — ^^haud  ignarus  mali — miseris 

home  with  us  a  good  week's  stock  succurrere  disco^^      There-  are  no 

of  piety,  which  will  last  till  we  re-  good  hotels  (such  as  we  understand 

turn  here  for  a  renewal.  by  good  in  the  United  States,)  in 

There  were  few  men,  corapara-  Havana.  The  discomforts  are 
tively  speaking,  among  the  devo-  great — the  exactions  provoking, 
tees.  Devotion  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  regular  charges  enormous, 
seems  the  speciality  of  women.  I  Good  hotels  would  greatly  increase 
suppose  that  the  men  of  the  Latin  the  number  of  Americans  visiting 
stock  actually  have  souls,  however  Cuba;  for  the  country  is  beautiful, 
indifferent  they  may  appear  to  pro-  the  winter  climate  delicious,  and 
vide  for  their  salvation.  The  male  were  these  annoyances  of  which  we 
portion  of  the  stock,  I  am  told,  spoke,  abated,  they  who  had  once 
nave  a  strong  dislike  to  the  Shep-  enjoyed  these  benefits,  and  now 
ards,  and  give  as  an  excuse  for  their  satisfy  themselves  with  a  single 
indifference  to  matters  of  religion,  view,  would  delight  to  repeat  the 
"that  the  Priests  are  a  bad  set  of  visit  There  are  two  descriptions 
fellows."  This  is  no  justification,  of  first  class  hotels — those  kept  by 
but  it  unquestionably  serves  as  an  Americans  with  Spanish  servants, 
encouragenaent  to  irreligion.  But  and  those  kept  by  Spaniards  with 
if  they  are  as  bad  as  they  are  rep-  American  servants — for,  as  the  ma- 
resented,  I  will  trust  some  of  them,  jority  of  strangers  visiting  Havana 
at  the  least,  for  having  the  address  are  AmericanSy  the  language  which 
to  cover  their  delinquencies;  for  I  they  use  must  of  necessity  be 
remarked  among  the  priesthood  of  spoken  by  some  persons  in  each 
Havana  the  far-famed,  long-forgot-  establishment.  Now,  go  by  all 
ten  and  long-buried  followers  of  Lo-  means  to  a  Spanish  house.  If  you 
yolal  The  Jesuits  have  been  raised  do  not  actually  escape  impositions, 
from  the  dead !  They  have  been  they  are  less  aggravating  than  those 
revived,  so  far  at  least  as  this  island  inflicted  by  a  countryman.  Go,  if 
IS  concerned,  and  I  saw  them  per-  you  would  avoid  a  s(jen»i  such  as  I 
ambulating  the  streets  in  the  habit  shall  here  note  down,  to  serve  both 
of  their  order.  For  what  purpose?  as  a  sample  and  a  warning.  The 
To  what  end  the  restoration  of  this  afternoon  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  sea- 
most  subtle  order  of  the  Priest-  son  for  recreation  in  this  climate, 
hood?  This  grain  of  mustard  seed  I  wish  to  drive  a  lady  to  the  Paseo, 
may  yet  be  found  springing  up  into  and  I  go  to  the  American  host  to 
a  mighty  tree;  and  birds  of  the  air  request  him  to  send  me  a  respect- 
may  be  seen  nestling  among  the  able  volante,  ^the  public  hack  vo- 
branehes.  But  who  shall  interpret  lantes  not  bemg  exactly  fitted  for 
the  meaning  of  their  notes?  The  such  a  purpose.)  "  It  will  cost  you 
key  to  them  will  be  lodged  in  the  eight  dollars,"  quoth  the  host.  "We 
Palace  of  the  Escurial !  want  it  only  for  a  couple  of  bours." 
TBE  A.'VNOYAxcEs  OF  AN  AMERICAN  TBAv-  ''ThafrTOakcs  no  diffcrencc,"  quoth 
EUTE  VISITING  HAVANA.  ho.     "Eight  dollars  for  two  hours! 

I  am  not  writing  a  Murray's  that  is  monstroBs!    In  any  city  of 
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the  Union  you  could  get  it  for  one  all  appeals,  and  interpret  always  to 

fourth  of  the  money!"     "You  are  the  advantage  of  the  house, 

not  in  the  Union,"  quoth  he.  ''''That  Few  traveling  Annericans  speak 

I  fully  perceive,"  retorted  I.     *'You  Spanish.     French  is  here  of  little 

can    have  it  the  whole   evening "  avail.    The  Spaniards  are  too  proud 

quoth  he — parrying   the  thrust —  to  speak  any  thing  but  their  native 

"drive  to  the  Paseo — then  to  the  Castilian;  and  I  commend  it  to  all 

Plaza — then  to  the  Tacon  theatre,  Americans  meditating  travel  in  this 

where  the  carriage  will  attend  on  quarter,  to  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 

you  till   midnight,  and   then  you  guage  before  they  start^  not  only 

drive  back  to  the  hotel."     "Thank  "that  they  might  read  Don  Quix- 

you,  sir,"  quoth   I;  "I  am  accus-  otte  in   the  original,"   which  was 

tdmed  to  arrange  my  programme  said  by  some  Englishman  of  mark 

for  myself.     We  want  to  drive  to  (I  forget  who,)  to  be  suflScient  com- 

the  Paseo  for  an  hour  or  so,  that  is  pensation  for  the  labor,  but  to  se- 

all,  and  then  return  to  the  hotel."  cure  himself  against  the  petty  and 

**A11   the  same,"  quoth  he;  "they  constantly  recurring  impositions  to 

will  only  hire  you  an  equipage  for  which  he  will  be  exposed  by  hisig- 

the  whole  evening,  and  the  price  is  norance  in  this  particular, 

eight  dollars!"     "Then  the  equi-  I  know  of  no  place  in  which  the 

page  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  I;  service  of  a  valet  de  place^  whoun- 

*'for  I  shall  deny  myself  the  pleas-  derstoqd  the  two  languages,  would 

ure   of   witnessing   any   spectacle,  be  more  acceptable;  and  I  know  of 

however  imposing,  rather  than  sub-  no  place  in  which  the  inauguration 

mit   to   be   knowingly  swindled!"  of  a  good  hotel,  to  be  conducted  on 

In   a  day   or  two,  when  you  have  equitable    principles,    would   give 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Ameri-  greater  satisfaction  to  the  traveling 

cans  who  have  resided  some  weeks  public,  or  yield  a  surer  return  to 

in  Havana,  and  who,  having  paid  the  conductors, 

their  initiation  fees,  have  become  Walking  along  the  quay  towards 

wiser  by  experience,  you  will  find  the  Convent  of  "Paula,"  (a  convent 

no  difficulty   in  getting  good,  re-  which  might  well  serve,  "on  occa- 

spectable  carriages,  with  two  hors-  sion,"  for  a  fortress,)  you  pass  on 

es — either  open  barouches  or  vo-  your  right  an  unpretending  build- 

lantes — at  two  dollars  the  hour  or  ing  of  stone,  with   this  pretentious 

less.     It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  come  inscription  over  the  door  in  letters 

to  any  conclusion  more  charitable  of  gold,  "Las  delicias  de  Paula!" 

than  this — that  the  landlord  had  an  The  language  is  grandiloquent — the 

absolute  monied  interest  in  the  equi-  expression   comprehensive,  and   I 

pages  which   he  desired  to  furnish  confess  that  I  felt  even  more  than 

at  such  exorbitant  rates  to  his  cus-  a   traveler's  curiosity   to  discover 

tomers.     The  game  of  the  Ameri-  what  were  the  delights  thus  eupho- 

can  landlords  here  seems  to  be,  to  niously    announced,   and   whether 

place  their  countrymen,  who  may  they  referred  exclusively  to  the  in- 

be  their  guests,  completely  at  their  mates  of  the  convent,  or  were  such 

mercy.    Their  servants  are  Spanish,  as  outsiders  might  aspire  to  enjoy, 

and  speak  only  Spanish,  with  the  On   entering   Uie   apartment,   my 

exception  of  one  or  two,  who  may  doubts  were   at  an  end;  the  an- 

speak  imperfect  English.     In  the  nouncement  simply   meant — "the 

embarrassments  and  misundefcitand-  billiard   saloons    of    the    quariier 

ing,  resulting  from  the  mutual  ig-  Paula^  with   wines    and  refresli- 

norance  of  language,  these  receive  roents  to  match!    Now,  in  front 
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of  "Las  Delicias,''  and  open  to  the  titled  to  its  hospitalities — who  has 

bay,  and  in  full  view  of  the  pano-  honesty   to   drive   away   from  his 

rama  of  ships,  barges  and  steamers,  stranger  guests  the  mosquito  swarm 

at  anchor  and  in  motion,  and  on  of  petty  depredators,  who  else  would 

the  site  of  the  old  Opera  House  of  fasten  on  them,  to  the  inhibition  of 

Havana,  is  this  new  and  much  need-  all   enjoyment  (instead  of  looking 

ed  hotel  shortly  to   be   built.     If  listlessly  on  while  they  sucked  their 

conducted  on  the  American  plan,  fill,  as  if  he  had  a  private  interest 

and  directed  by  a  landlord  who  may  or  pleasure  in  their  hospitable  at- 

own  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience,  tentions,) — when  these  abuses  shall 

and  who  will  give  a  reasonable  at-  have  been  frowned  down,  and  these 

tention  to  the  wants  of  his  guests —  reforms  shall    be   completed,    the 

who  may  remember  that  all  who  traveling  public  will   have  ample 

enjoy  the  shelter  of  his  roof  are  en-  reason  to  rejoice. 


THE    SHADOW. 

The  pathway  of  his  mournful  life  hath  wound 
Beneath  a  shadow ;  just  beyond  it  play 
The  genial  breezes,  and  the  cool  brooks  stray 

Into  melodious  gushings  of  sweet  sound, 
Whilst  the  broad  floods  of  mellow  sunshine  fall 
Like  a  mute  rain  of  rapture  over  all. 

Oft  hath  he  deemed  the  spell  of  darkness  lost, 

And  shouted  to  the  Day-Spring ;  a  full  glow  ' 

Hath  rushed  to  clasp  him,  but  the  subtle  woe 

Unranquished  ever,  with  the  might  of  frost 
Regains  its  sad  realm,  and  with  voice  malign 
Saith  to  the  dawning  Joy — "This  Life  is  mine!" 

Still  smiles  the  brave  Soul,  fronting  a  faint  Hope, 
And,  with  unwavering  eye  and  warrior  mien 
Walks  in  the  Shadow  dauntless,  and  serene, 

To  test  through  hostile  Years  the  utmost  scope 
Of  Man's  endurance,  constant  to  essay 
AH  heights  of  Patience  free  to  feet  of  clay. 

Still  smiles  the  brave  Soul  fronting  a  faint  Hope  ! 
But  now  methinks  the  pale  Hope  gathers  strength, 
Glad  Winds  invade  the  Silpnce,  Streams  at  length 

Flash  through  the  desert ;  'n^ath  the  sapphire  cope 
Of  deepening  Heavens  he  hails  a  happier  Day, 
And  the  spent  Shadow  mutely  wanes  away. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  FOREST. 

NO.  nx. 

THE  FOREST  STREAM. 


The  Pine  had  concluded  his  either  over  some  stone  or  from 
story  with  the  doubtful  promise  and  some  hill-side,  and  then  increaseB 
melancholy  prospect  of  another.  in  size,  till  discontented  with  the 
Its  last  half-whispered  words :  short  dress  which  the  grasses — ^al- 
**Yes,  another  time"  gradually  though  from  love  to  her  lengthened 
died  away,  and  a  deep  calm  reign-  to  their  utmost— afford ;  she  finally 
ed  in  the  wide  wood.  One  sound  assumes  the  stiff  and  hard  bodice 
alone  interrupted  this  stillness :  of  the  Reed,  with  its  wanton  flower 
the  splash  of  the  Forest  Stream,  as  spangles,  or  black  buttons, 
it  gurgled  on,  with  cadences  broken  So  also  with  the  Mountain  Tor- 
only  by  some  stone  or  root — the  rent.  High  above  us  lies  the 
never  ceasing  Forest  clock.  And  snow — the  eternal  mountain-cap— 
as  it  murmured  on — now  brightly  tinted  only  by  the  rising  and  set- 
glistening  in  the  sun,  now  darken-  ting  sun,  and  relieved  of  its  glare 
ed  by  the  shadow  of  tree  or  cloud,  only  by  the  shadows  of  fast  fleeting 
the  pictures  reflected  by  it  tremb-  clouds;  while,  through  the  neigh- 
ling  on  its  surface — this  monotonous  boring  ravines,  the  motionless  and 
sound  became  intelligible  words;  dark  blue  glacier  sparkles  from  the 
and  unasked,  but  still  attentively  abyss.  Outwardly  it  seems  un- 
listened  to  by  flower  and  tree,  the  changeably  firm ;  but  within  there 
Stream  began  its  story.  stirs  an   active  life.     A  constant 

Trees  and  flowers  listened  in-  flow  and  rush  of  waters  is  there, 
tently.  An  awfully  solemn  calm  and  among  the  clefts  and  crevices, 
brooded  dv'er  the  deep  grove.  The  the  drops  play  a  caseless  hide-and- 
rivulet  alone  plashed  on — the  only  seek;  for  the  Sun-God  constantly 
sound  far  and  wide.  This  is  the  kisses  the  Mountain  tops,  and  this 
Forest  calm.  Who  does  not  know  steadfast  love  melts  and  softens  even 
it?  To  whom  has  it  not  seemed  his  cold  heart  Springlets  are  the 
the  Forest's  Sabbath?  All  around  offspring  of  these  kisses.  These 
so  solemn,  so  still !  Even  the  wind  too  play  hide-and-seek  in  the  crevi- 
breathes  more  gently ;  and  the  hun-  ces,  till  the  place  becomes  too 
ter,  filled  with  a  pleasing  and  relig-  small  for  them,  and  then  they  rush 
ious  awe,  forgets  the  chase  and,  forth.  Emerging  into  light  for  the 
falling  upon  the  grass,  sinks  down  first  time,  they  are  astounded  and 
into  the  universal  Forest  rest.  Such  amazed  at  the  world  which  bursts 
is  the  time  when  the  Forest  Stream  upon  them.  Other  curious  Spring- 
tells  its  tales.  Such  is  the  Forest  lets,  however,  soon  follow,  and  then 
calm.  they  venture  a  little  fartlier;  at  first 

And  the  Brook  began.  slowly  delaying,  then  quicker  and 

"Do  ye  know  where  I  rise?    Do  quicker,   till    finally,   a    laughing 

ye  know   my   source?     Ye  know  Mountain  Torrent,  it  leaps — like  the 

that  of   the   Meadow  Brook.     A  Chamois,  its  neighbor  by  birth— 

springlet,  she  bounds  boldly  forth  sportively  from  rock  to  rock.  Now 
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it  foams  up  high  as  the  mountain  brillianej   from   without;   for  the 

snow — now,  an  unbroken  mirror,  it  Ocean's  tears  have  their  own  worth, 

glitters  like  the  glacier  ice,  till  de-  and  shine  by  no  "borrowed  light, 

scending  into  the  valley,  it  sinks  Puck,  the  teazer  of  men  and  rair- 

into  quiet,  amid  the  charming  re-  ies,  was  sitting  behind  her;  and, 

pose  of  the  plain.  while  she  was  playing  with   the 

But  where  is  my  source — I,  the  bauble,  secretly  cut  the  string. 
Forest  Stream  ?  Ye  find  no  spring  Down  rolled  the  pearls,  first  upon 
from  which  I  rise,  neither  snow,  the  cloud  and  then  to  the  earth, 
nor  ice,  whose  child  I  am.  Trace  Stunned  by  fright,  the  little  fairy 
back  my  course.  Ye  find  me  remained  motionless  for  a  second; 
plashing  behind  some  stone  or  then  collecting  herself,  fiew  towards 
mossy  hillock,  and  ye  think  that  earth  after  the  falling  treasure, 
ye  have  at  last  discovered  my  on-  Whilst  floating  in  the  boundless 
gin ;  but  ofif  I  am  again,  and  fur-  space  between  earth  and  cloud,  she 
tier  back  «tili,  from  behind  some  saw  her  little  balls  scattering,  roll- 
gnarled  root,  I  laugh  you"  to  scorn,  ing,  glittering  on  all  sides.  Hope- 
Now;  amid  thousands  of  grasses  less,  she  was  just  on  the  point  of 
and  flowers  I  expand  into  a  sheet  of  returning,  when  she  espied  a  green 
water  like  a  broad  mirror;  now,  sward,  with  myriads  of  her  lost 
I  fall  murmuring  from  stone  to  pearls,  as  she  thought,  sparkling 
stone,  which,  jealous  of  the  forest  among  its  grass  and  flowers.  Casket 
verdure,  have  covered  their  gray  still  in  hand,  she  gathered  them 
heads  with  green  moss  caps.  Again  most  industriously,  and  had  almost 
I  flow  a  wider  stream,  and  then  filled  it,  when  Titania's  lovely  ser- 
again  trickle  along.  Ye  cannot  vant  perceived  they  were  not  the 
discover  my  origin.  It  is  the  enig-  Ocean's  tears,  but  only  dew,  the 
ma  of  the  Forest.  But  learn  it  tears  of  flowers, 
now.  Disheartened  and  sad,  she  con- 

Upon  a  light  cloud,  floating  leis-  tinned  her  search.    And  first  she 

urely  over  the  plain,  there  once  sat  found  pearls  hanging  in  a  mother's 

a  lovely  little  Elf,  the  favorite  ser-  eye  as  she  bent  over  her  dead  child, 

vant  of  the  fairy  queen,  arranging  She  gathered  these  tears  of  love, 

her  jewelry.    She  took   from  its  In  her  farther  search,  she  found 

casket  a  long,  long  string  of  costly  many  other  weeping  eyes,  so  that 

pearls — a  gift  from  the  Ocean.   Ti-  her  casket  soon  ran  over.     Alas! 

tania  had  charged  her  to  be  very  how  many  tears  are  shed  on  earth! 

carefal  with  it,  as  the  tears  of  the  From  the  eye  of  man  there  often 

Ocean  were  her  favorite  ornaments,  flows  a  mysterious  streamlet.     I 

Pearls  are  the  Ocean's  tears,  not  know   its  source   also.      'Tis  the 

such  as  are  shed,  but  such  as  he  heart    When   sorrow,  or  melan- 

resolutely  suppresses  in  his  bosom,  choly,  or  repentance,  or  sometimes 

till  the  fisherman,  at  the  risk  of  even    joy,   beats    against  it;    the 

his  life,   wrings  them  from    him.  streamlet  always  flows.    And  what 

Though  congealed  and  hardened,  a  wondrous  charm,  too,  it  possesses  I 

they  still   have    the  dull,  glazed  That  heart  must  be  hard,  indeed, 

look  of  eyes  worn  with  weeping,  which  is  unmoved  by  a  stranger's 

The  little  Elf  was  delighted  with  tears!    Men  often  try  to  disregard 

the  pearls,  and  held  them  up  to  see  them,  saying :  ^*I  don't  pity  these 

if  they  would  glitter  more  brightly  tears;  they  are  too  well  deserved." 

in  the  sun.    But  pearls  are  not  like  But  it  is  not  so;  for  still  they  are 

precious  stones,  which  borrow  their  tears,  and    come    from    a   heart 
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probably  the  more  severelj  wrung,  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  and  that 

because  deserving  tbem.  nymphs  make  their  bright  dresses 

Thinking  these  her  lost  jewels,  of  it. 

our  fairy   floated   upwards  to  the  Thus   what  chance    produced, 

clouds  with  the  casket  tightly  clasp-  Puck  sometimes  uses  now  for  bis 

ed  in  her  arms.     Ah  1  the  casket  own   amusement.     And  if  any  ot 

became  heavier  and  heavier :  tears  his  treasure  remains,  when  bd  has 

are   not   light;    and   when  it  was  first  strewn  it  over  the  heavens,  be 

opened,  she  found  her  fancied  pearls  returns  and  builds  a  smaller  and 

dissolved  into  a  mass.  less  brilliant  bow.    Hence  we  often 

Disconsolate,  she  flew  from  cloud  see  this  brilliant  appearance  doubled 
to  cloud,  (with  all  of  whom  she  on  the  horizon,  and  hence  it  only 
was  a  favorite,)  lamenting;  her  dis-  comes  when  the  clouds  weep;  pity- 
tress.  They  sent  their  ram  to  earth  ing  the  poor  little  fairy's  distress, 
in  search  of  the  lost  treasure.  IIow  whom  Puck  worries,  but  still  would 
it  poured  and  streamed !    Tree  and  console. 

shrub  were  bent,  the  dew  was  wash-  Our  Elf  was   still   sitting  sadly 

ed  away,  but  the  pearls  remained  upon  the  cloud,  taking  no  pleasure 

unfound.  in  the  first  rainbow  she  herself  had 

Puck,  the  knavish  sprite,  noticed  made,   when   Titania    approached 

all  this,  and  saw  what  grief  he  had  her.     Happening  just  then  to  be  in 

caused  the  poor  little  fairy.     This  a  kindly  humor,    on  hearing  the 

caused  him  sorrow,  having  only  in-  cause  of  her  little  maid's  grief,  the 

tended  to  annoy,  not  to  distress,  capricious  queen  simply  smiled  and 

Down,  therefore,  he  dove  into  the  forgave  her.   Perhaps  she  was  more 

bosom  of  the  earth,  and  having  ob-  easily  consoled  for  her  loss,  as  an 

tained  some  bright,  sparkling  brass  ocean  sprite,  whose  heart  she  bad 

and   glittering   spangles  from  his  recently  won,  had  just  promised  her 

friends,  the  Guomes,  brought  them  another  string  of  pearls.   The  great 

to  Elfy.    "There,   now,"  he   said,  are  prodigal  even  with  the  tears 

"you  have  your  trash  again,  and  entrusted  to  their  keeping, 

better   and  more    brilliant,   too!*^  But  what  was  to  be  done  with 

Elfy   shouted   with  joy,   and    the  the  heavy  contents   of  the  casket, 

clouds  ceased  from  raining.  which  Elfy  still  held  in  her  arms. 

But  examining   the  gift  more  "Haste  to  the  most  lovely  and  re- 

closely,  she  saw  it  was  nothing  but  tired  spot  in  my  forest,"  said  Tita- 

worthless  gewgaw  and  glitter.   An-  nia,  "and  pour  these  drops  on  the 

gry,  she  seized  the  box  and  hurled  thirstiest  plants.     Let  them  remain 

it  so  far  that  the  glittering  particles  what  they  are.    United,  they  shall 

made  a  long  bow  in  the  heavens,  flow  a  great  forest  tear." 

This  was  the  first  rainbow.     Since  The  little  maid  obeyed,  and  thus 

then,   whenever  the  clouds  weep,  rose  the  first  Forest  Stream,  and  the 

Puck  brings  his  gewgaws  and  re-  Forest  too  had  its  tear.    Do  ye  now 

peats  the  farce.    The  rainbow,  how-  know  my  source?     As  with  human 

ever,  though  beautiful  and  always  tears,  'tis  the   heart — the  hidden 

causing  both  us  and  men  pleasure,  heart  of  the  Forest.     When  raelan- 

is  but  an  illusion,  the  gift  of  Guo-  choly,  or  yearning  love,  or  sorrow 

mes,  the  work  of  Puck,  the  knave,  beats  against  it,  the  tears  flew.   In 

Men  know  this,  for  when  they  pur-  summer,  when  many  a  child  of  the 

sue  it,  it  keeps  just  out  of  their  forest  is  plucked  and  destroyed,  I 

reach,  and  then  suddenly  disappears,  flow  noiselessly  but  ceaselessly  on. 

Where  does  it  dwell?    Children  say  In  autumn,  when  all  are  gone,  I 
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weep  in  silent  sorrow  for  the  flow-  of  the  Forest  Stream,  would  rival  it 

ere  and  leaves,  which  the  wind  often  with  his  glitter,  which  has  now  an 

strews  on   my  bosom,  giving  them  eternal  importance.-   Oftentimeshe 

for  graves  the  very  grief  they  have  mischievously  throws  a  knotty  root 

caused.     In  the  dreary  loneliness  of  or  sharp  stone  into  my  waters,  and 

winter,  I  freeze,  and  my  tears,  like  my  drops,  splashed  high  into  the 

Ocean's  hidden    sorrows,   become  air,  dissipate  into  foam.    Then  you 

pearls,  and  hang  from  rocks  and  may  see  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 

roots  with  the  same  dull,  glazed  playing  in  the  sunbeams.     It  is  the 

look   of    weeping  eyes.      But  in  glitter  Puck  displays  near  my  lustre, 

spring,  when  a  longing  love  fills  as  if  he  would  say:  "Is  not  my 

the  hearts  of  all,  then  tears  of  com-  gift  the  more  beautiful?"     But  it 

mingled  melancholy  and  joy  flow  vanishes  quickly  away,  and  I  course 

from  the  deep  wood ;  and  then,  too,  on  unchanged.     Thus  is  it  in  life, 

rising   high    and   overflowing  my  The  comic  and  mischievous  com- 

banks,    I    kiss    flower  and    grass,  mingle  oft  with  the  sad  and  melan- 

Sympathy  too    often  excites  me;  choly,  as  if  some  knavish  sprite  had 

and  when  the  clouds  weep  rain  or  combined  them.  The  heart  of  man, 

the  flowers  dew,  the  forest  stream  even  when  wrung  by  the  deepest 

often  rises.     Does  not  my  whole  anguish,  is  often  moved  to  mirth; 

appearance — the  spirit  of  feeling  and  a  smile  often  sparkles  from  the 

and  sadness  I  breathe  around  you —  weeping  eye.    In  the  fullest  har- 

tell  you  that  the  forest's  heart  is  mony    of   nature,  we  often   meet 

my  source?     The  melancholy  Reed  quaint    distortions.       A    gnarled 

clings  close  to  me.     The  Forget-  trunk  and  bare,  and  barren  branch- 

rae-not,  gazing  fondly   to  heaven,  es,  separate     the   rich    carpet    of 

like  the  truthful  blue  eye  in  the  grass  from  the  rounded  fullness  of 

hour  of  parting,  grows   best  upon  the   foliage  above.     From  among 

ray  stream.     The  weeping  Willow,  perfect  and  lovely  roses,  there  often 

in  her  everlasting  mourning,  droops  peeps  a  deformity,  a  distorted  face 

her  branches  till  they  touch  my  among  its  companions.      This  is 

waters.     Every  where  I  excite  deep  Puck's    work.     But    a  reflecting 

sympathy.     Even  the  stone,  which  mind,  like  nature  herself,  reconciles 

obstructs  my  course — the  unchang-  these  incongruities, 
ing  stone,  upon  whom  time  writes       Thus  ended  the  Forest  Stream, 

no    mark — when   touched  by  my  The  repose  of  the  woods  continued, 

waters,  sheds  light  tears  as  I  flow  Leaf  and  flower  hardly  rustled  or 

on,  and  yields  to  my  kisses  alone,  whispered.     Suddenly  a  crash  was 

Therefore  I  love  the  stone.  heard.  A  dried  and  withered  bough 

Men  tell  a  strangely  sad  story  of  broke,  creaking,  from  the  top  of  a 
one  who  outlives  everything — from  stately  oak;  and  parting  the  leaves 
whom  even  death  flies.  The  stone  above  and  crushing  the  flowers 
seems  such  to  me.  He  is  the  below,  fell  crackling  into  the  brook, 
Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  of  throwing  its  drops  high  into  the 
the  forest,  and  can  tell  you  many  air,  and  stirring  it  up  from  its  low- 
tales;  for  his  memory  reaches  to  est  depths.  A  second,  and  all  was 
the  remotest  time.  again  quiet. 

Puck,  the  knavish  sprite,  jealous       Puck  did  this,  the  knavish  sprite. 
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There  is  no  reign   of  modern  questionable     pleasures.      Indeed, 

times    less    respectable,    or   more  many  of  them,  women  of  rank  too, 

entertaining    than    the    reign    of  surpassed  the  men  in  flippancy, both 

the  witty  profligate  Charles  II.  of  speech  and  action.     Herein  we 

The  social  annals  of  this  pe-  discover  the  true  secret  of  the  deg- 
riod  are  singularly  complete.  The  radation  of  that  epoch, 
comedies  of  Drydeu  and  Ether-  It  is  not  as  moralists,  therefore, 
idge,  and  the  voluminous  Diary  that  we  And  it  advisable  to  study 
of  Pepys,  present  us  with  a  fa-  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
miliar  and  vivid  picture  of  the  man-  century.  We  must  resolutely  shut 
ners  of  the  people,  while  the  King's  our  eyes  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
Chaplain,  Evelyn,  has  compiled  a  ness  which  universally  prevailed,  if 
graphic  record  of  the  Court.  It  we  desire  to  be  entertained,  and  in 
was  a  loose,  unprincipled,  brilliant,  the  end,  perchance,  instructed  by 
and  laost  versatile  age.  Puritan  the  humours  of  the  age. 
restraint,  which  had  proved  so  gall-  Premising  thus  much,  we  pro- 
ing  and  intolerable  a  bond,  was  at  ceed  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
length  cast  off.  Forced  penances,  article.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
and  fastings  which  went  against  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
the  stomach  both  of  sense  and  ap-  "  pretty,  witty  Nell,"  as  Pepys  calls 
petite,  gave  place  to  riotou^  con-  her,  who,  although  she  would  scarce- 
vivialities,  and  a  license  of  conduct  ly  be  admitted  now  into  the  com- 
fortunately  unparalleled,  before  or  pany  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
since,  in  English  history.  The  we  hold  to  have  l>een  one  among 
whole  round  of  the  seasons  seemed  the  most  honest  women  of  her  time, 
to  be  one  grand  Saturnalia  of  law-  Considerable  doubt  prevails 
less  orgies.  Moral  responsibility  among  antiquarians  and  historio- 
was  derided ;  the  sacred  ties  of  graphers,  as  to  the  exact  place  of 
family  and  household  honor  made  Nelly's  birth.  The  Coal  Yard,  a 
matterforjest-booksand  farces,  and  narrow  alley  on  the  east  side  of 
the  chief  ambition  of  fine  gentle-  Drury  Lane,  and  Pipe  Alley,  in 
men  was  confined  to  the  number  Hereford,  St.  John's  Parish,  may 
and  success  of  their  amours.  be  said  to  divide  the  honor  between 

Failer,  in  Dryden's  Play  of  the  them.     Certain  it  is  that  she  was 

"Wild  Gallant,"  affectionately  styles  born  in  an  aZZ^'y,  and  if  the  horo- 

one   of  these   characters  "a  dear  scope  of  her  nativity,  supposed  to 

Heart,    a    Debauchee,"   while  his  have  been  taken  by  Lilly,  be  cor- 

companion,  Burr,  expresses  his  no-  rect,  this  event  occurred  on  the  2nd 

tion   of  the   "best   Heraldry  of  a  of  February,  1650.     Her  father,  ac- 

gentleman "  in  language  more  em-  cording  to  one  account,   was  de- 

phatic  than  quotable.  scended   from   an   ancient  Welsh 

It  must  be   confessed  that  the  family,   and   served   in  the  array 

ladies  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  with  the  rank  of  captain.   Another, 

sterner  sex  in   their  devotion   to  and  older   tradition,  however,  de- 

*  The  details  io  this  sketch  are  derived  chiefly  from  Cunningham's  ^'  Life  o^ 
Nell  Gwyn." 
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scribes  him  as  a  fruiterer  in  Oovent  ges  were  in  constant  demand,  and 
Garden.  Of  her  mother  nothing  her  beauty,  wit  and  sprightliness  of 
]8  known,  save  the  manner  of  her  manner  attracted  a  host  of  suitors, 
death.  She  was  aocidentally  drown-  But  it  was  not  until  the  winter 
ed  in  a  pond  at  Chelsea.  For  the  of  1666  that  her  career  may  be 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  life,  said  to  have  really  commenced.— 
Nell  lived  among  people,  and  in  a  We  find  her,  about  this  time,  among 
quarter  of  the  metropolis  not  par-  the  stock  actors  at  the  Drury  Lane 
ticularly  favourable  to  the  educa-  play-house.  The  first  notice  of  her 
tion  of  the  virtues.  At  the  end  of  performance  occurs  in  an  entry  of 
that  period,  the  Restoration  occurr-  Pepys'  Diary,  made  upon  the  8th 
ing,  she  speedily  enlisted  among  the  November.  He  says :  "  to  the  King's 
ranks  of  the  orange  women,  whose  Theatre,  and  there  did  see  a  good 
regular  profession  it  was  to  sell  part  of  the  *•  English  Monsieur y 
fruit  at  the  Theatres.  For  upwards  which  is  a  mighty  pretty  play — 
of  twenty  years  these  places  of  pub-  very  witty  and  pleasant.  And  the 
lie  entertainment  had  been  closed,  women  do  very  well,  hut  above  all 
Under  Presbyterian  rule,  the  Thea-  little  Nelly^  that  I  am  mightily 
tre  was  regarded,  in  the  words  of  a  pleased  with  the  play,  and  much 
stern  Polemic,  as  ^*  one  of  the  mouths  with  the  house,  more  than  ever  I 
of  the  infernal  Pit."  But  King  expected,  the  women  doing  better 
Charles,  coming  to  the  throne  with  than  ever  I  expected,  and  very  fine 
tastes  formed  upon  French  models,  women."  This  comedy,  written  by 
and  determined  to  reverse  the  so-  the  Hon.  James  Howard,  Dryden's 
cial,  no  less  than  the  political  polity  brother-in-law,  strikes  us  (with 
of  his  enemies,  at  once  re-opened  the  proper  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
only  two*  Theatres  then  in  London,  the  Master  of  the  Acts,)t  as  being  a 
and  was  at  special  pains  to  collect  slow  affair;  nevertheless  NellGwyn's 
the  best  actors,  who  were  liberally  r61e  of  Lady  Wealthy ^  who  is  de- 
rewarded  with  both  pence  and  scribed  as  a  rich  widow,  full  of  wit, 
praise.  The  first  performance  came  gayety  and  grace,  who  teazes  her 
off  at  the  King's  house,  on  the  8th  lover  into  a  fever  through  four  acts, 
of  April,  1663,  when  Nell  had  just  but  dutifully  marries  liim  in  the 
entered  on  her /^m«.  "The  stage,"  fifth,  suited  Nell's  genius  admirably; 
we  are  told, "  was  lighted  with  wax-  her  success  in  it  was  perfect  The 
candles  on  brass  censers,  or  cressets,  following  dialogue  (by  no  means 
The  pit  lay  open  to  the  weather  for  intrinsically  brilliant,)  is  one  of  the 
the  sake  of  light,  but  was  subse-  best  portions  of  the  play: 
quently  covered  in  with  a  glazed 

cupola,  which,  however,  only  im-  ^^^^;,]y"^^™Vr^^®°.'^***  ^  ?*'r? 

perfectly  protected  the  audience,  so  g°,Vask                       ^'    ^°'' 

that  in  stormy  weather  the  house  Welbrbd— Why !  don't  ye  ? 

was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  Lady  W.— Why,  do  I!    Did  you  ever 

Mople  in  the  pit  were  f«in  tolme."  '"'^^"Jl.^ji.I^nerer  heard  you  .ay  you 

jNelly  frequented  the  Duke  s  Then-  did  not. 

tre,  or  the  Opera  as  it  was  called,  Lady  W.— HI  say  so  now,  then,  if 

where  she  soon  became  an  immense  ^°w^"f  *  ,^ti„  „^  .««.«.     q««  ««#  . 

»                •  i_    »         vi»       -IT  Welbrbd — i5y  no  means,    oay  not  a 

lavonte  with  the  public.    Uer  oran-  thing  in  haste  yoa  may  repent  at  leisure. 


*  These  were  the  King's  Theatre,  Thos.  Killigrew,  Manager  j   and   The  Duhe^e 
Theatre^  under  the  control  of  Sir  Wm.  Dayenant. 

t  Pepya. 
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Lady  W.— Come,  leave  your  fooling,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  as  specious 

"'wE^REr-Don't  widow,   for   then  pretem^  to  it  for  this  pieo*,  as  any 

youni  lie  too.  they  can  boast  of;  it  having  been 

Lady  W. — Indeed,  it  seems  'tis  for  owned  in   SO  particular  a  manner 

my  money  you  would  have  me.    Ay  1  y^     ^Vi^  Majesty,  that  he  has  graced 

deny  It  not ;  111  lay  a  wager  thou  hast  ./      .  .    ^/    ^:/,        -  ,.        , '^        ^ 

lost  all  thy  money  at  play,  for  then  you  it  with  the  title  of  hts  play,  and 

are  always  in  a  marrying  humor.    But  thereby  rescued  it  from  the  severity 

d'ye  hear  gentleman,  d'ye  think  to  gain  u^^^  f  ^^^y  not  say  malice,}  of  its 

me  with  this  careless  way,  or  that  1  will  ^          .      „  "^                •'                 ' 

marry  one  I  don't  think  is  in  love  with  enemies. 

.  me  ?  The  play,  was  originally  cast  as 

WKLBRED-Why,  I  am.  follows: 

Lady  W. — Then  you  would   not  be 

so  merry.    People  in  love  are  sad,  and  dramatis  persons. 
many  times  weep. 

Welbred — That  will  never    do   for  Qtieeyi  of  Sicily,        Mrs.  Marshall, 

thee,  widow.  Candiope,                  Mrs.  Quin. 

Lady  W. — And  why  ?  Astoria,  the  Queen's 

Welbbed — 'Twould  argue  me  a  child,  Confidant,               Mrs.  Knep. 

and  were  I  not  a  man  should  I  dare  sue  Florimelj  a  Maid  of 

to  thee  ?     Weep  for  thee  !  ha !  ha !  ha  I  Honour,                 Mrs.  EUen  Gain, 

if  e'er  I  do  !  Flavia, another  Maid 

Lady  W.— Go  hang  thyself.  of  Honour,            Mrs.  F.  Davenport. 

Welbbed — Thank  you  for  your  ad-  Olinda,  )  quto^a       ^f®-  Ru^er. 

Vice.                           ^  Sabina,  ]  ^»*^®"-      Mrs.  E.  Davenport 

Lady  W. — When  then  shall  I  see  you  Melissa,    Mother  to 

agai  n  ?  Ol  i  nda  and  Sabina,  Mrs.  Cory. 

..  ^p=^=^=^T*'Ti^f^trJ!;irrVo'L^h  Lysimantes,   first  Prince 

It.    Come,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  coach  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^                   j^^  3^^. 

lor  once.                                       r«^«„^«  Philocles,  Queen's  favor- 

Lady  W— And  1 11  let  you-for  once.  .^^          ^                        ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

[Ezewit.  Celadon,  a  Courtier,          Mr.  Han. 

From  this  date  Mistress  Gwyn's  The  reader  will  observe  that  there 
reputation  as  a  spirited  and  piquant  are  eight  female  to  but  three  wale 
Comedienne,  steadily  rose.  Very  characters,  a  peculiarity  which,  so 
few  of  her  favorite  characters,  how-  far  as  we  are  aware,  does  not  occnr 
ever,  have  been  preserved.  We  in  a  single  other  drama  composed 
have  heard,  in  fact,  but  of  two —  for  the  English  stage.  The  piece 
Celia  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  is  excessively  gross,  but  by  no 
"Humorous  Lieutenant,"  and  ^Zort-  means  destitute  of  wit.  We  may 
mel  in  a  tragi-comedy  by  Dryden,  fancy  the  mingled  archness  and  hu- 
called  '*  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  mour,  the  easy  and  coquettish  non- 
Queen."  The  plot  of  the  /a«er  is  chalance,  which  "pretty  Nelly" 
reported  by  the  Poet's  Biogra-  threw  into  scenes  like  that  near 
phers— Walter  Scott  among  them —  the  beginning  of  Act  3rd. 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Charles 

himself,  an  assertion  which  is  con-  [E?uer  Celadon,} 

firmed  by  certain  passages  in  the  Cel.— Where  are  you.  Madam?  What) 

Dpairation       "It   has    been"    savs  do  you  mean  to  run  away  thus ?    Pray, 

jjeaication.       ic  nas   oeen,     says  ^^^^^          that  we  may  despatch  this 

the  author,  "the  ordinary  practice  business. 

of  the    French    poets    to    dedicate  Flo.— I  think  that  you  mean  to  watch 

their  works  of  this  nature  to  their  "^e,a8  they  do  ^i^«]»^Mo  makem^^^^^ 

^.                   ...         ,         ^,          ,  fess  I  love  you.    Lord,  what  a  dusu« 

King,  especially  when  they   have  ^^^^  y^^  t^p^  t^is  afternoon!   What 

had  the  least  encouragement  to  it  with  eating,  singing  and  dancing  I  am 

by  his  approbation  of  them  on  the  fo  wearied,  that  I  shall  not  be  in  case  to 

/             W  X    T          r        T           4.  *u^  hear  any  more  love  this  fortnight. 

stage.     But  I  conless  i  want  the  CEL.--Nay— but 

confidence  to  follow  their  example,  Flo.— (//t/errMp^t/*^.)— What  King's 
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Reveou^  do  yon  think  will  maintain  this    that    surrounded    her— was  bv  nO 

"cTiTl^rveT^alnable  Father,  a    ?'«"'«   ^  f^fa^ed   as  one  might 
nch  old  rogue;  if  he  would  but  die!    have  been  led  to  imagine.     Scan-  • 
Lord,  how  long  does  he  mean  to  make  it    dal  was,  of  course,  busy  against  her 

'ere  bo  dies!  '  ffood  name,  but  with  no  sufficient 

Flo. — As  long  as  erer  he  can,  I'll    =>  .'  ^  .ml 

pass  my  word  for  him.  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  until  she 

Cel. — I  think  we  had  best  consider    yielded  to  the   addresses  of  Lord 

him  an  obstinate  old  fellow,  that  is  deaf    Buckhurst. 

to    the   news  of  a  better  world;    and  rri-  *i  i  ai.       a  i     • 

ne'er  stay  for  him This  nobleroan  was  the  Admi- 

Fix>- And  e'en  marry !  you  must    ral  Crichton   of  his  day.     Men  of 

excuse  mel    ,      ,  ^     „       ,         ,        every  partv  and  shade  of  opinion, 

CeI'. —  (Solemnly.) — But    dost    thou  •*  j    •     "  j*        !•     f  i  ^*' 

know  what  it  is  to  be  an  old  Maid  ?  ""i^ed  in  commending  his  talents, 

Fi-o No !  nor  hope  I  sha'n't  these    liberality  and  good  feeling.     Even 

twenty  years.  the  inconceivable  corruptions  of  the 

CKt». — But  when  that  time  rfoM  come,    „^'^.„    ,„:♦!,    »,v.:.v.    \t^    *v>;n^iA^ 
tbou  wilt  be  condemned  to  tell  stories    society    with    which    he    mingled, 

how  many  Bachelors  thou  mightcst  have    seem  to  have  but  slightly  darkened 

caught,  and   none  -believe  thee.     Then    the  crvstal   of  his  clear  and  noble 

thou  Shalt  grow  f^^^^^^^  ^^^  -    That  he  should  have  taken 

ly  weary  thy  friends  to  solicit  a  nusbana  ,  .        i»  .  i      i        « 

for  thee to  himself  a  mistress  and  placea 

Fix>. — Away  with  your  old  common    her  temporarily  at  the  head  of  his 

place  wit!    I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat    household,  iBUsl  not  be  viewed   as 
and  look  young  till  forty,  and  slip  out  of  ^^  .  - 

the  tiwrid  with  the  first  wnnkk,  and  the  matter  for   surpnse,   or    lor  very 

reputation  of  five  and  twenty.  grave  blame.     Buckhurst  with   all 

his  generosity,  and  the  fine  quali- 
Pepys  was  in  raptures  with  Nel-  ties  of  his  heart  and  mind,  was  not 
ly's  acting.     "So  great  a  perform-  superior  to  universal  convention. — 
ance    of  a  comical   part,"   he  ex-  In  Nell  Gwyn  he  found  a  kindred 
claims   in   his  Diary  of  the  24th  spirit.     She'  was  not  merely  witty 
May,  1667,  "was  never,  I  believe,  and    beautiful;    deep    below    the 
in  the  world  before  as  Nelly  do  this,  sparkling  surface   other  gay  hu- 
both  as  a  mad  girl,  then  most  and  mours,  there  flowed  the  streams  of 
beat  of  all,  when  she  comes  in  like  genial  sentiment  and  womanly  be- 
a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  mo-  nignity.    Now,  Buckhurst  was  both 
tion  and  carriage  of  a  young  spark,  a  poet   and   philantliropist      His 
most  that  I  ever  saw  any  man  have,  sympathies  were  amiable,  his  tastes 
It  makes  me,  1  confess,  admire  her ;  naturally  pure  and  good ;  he  recog- 
in  fine,  'tis  an  excellent  play,  and  nized  kindred  feelings  in  the  poor 
80  done  by  Nell,  her  merry  part,  as  actress,  and  elevated  her  to  the  po- 
cannot  be  better  done  in  nature."  sition  of  his  companion  and  friend. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  Thus,  while  Nelly  appreciated  him 
clever   and  fascinating   a  woman,  to  the  full  intellectually,  and  lent  to 
one,   moreover,   who   pursued  the  hisentertainmentsatEpsom,(whith- 
dishonoured  profession  of  a  stage-  er  they  removed  soon  after  their  con- 
performer,*  could  escape  the  free  nection,)  all  the  brilliancy  of  her 
attentions  of  the  wits  and  gay  gen-  spontaneous  wit,  and  graceful  hadi- 
tleroen   about   town.     But  Nelly's  ncrr^re,    she   also    entered    into    his 
taste — considering  her  antecedents,  schemes  of  unostentatious  benevo- 
and  the  people  and  circumstances  lence,  and  even,  it  is  probable,  be- 


*  Actresses  in  the  age  of  Charles,  and  we  may  say  for  some  generations  aAer, 
"Were  regarded  as  women  of  the  worst  character.  What  Dryden,  in  the  Prologue 
to  his  Marriage  a  la  ModCf  calls  the  "  frailty  of  play-house  Hesh  and  hlood,"  aflbrd- 
ed  a  common  subject  for  the  loose  jesting  of  wits  and  play  goers. 
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came  the  williDg  dispeDser  of  his  of  introduetion   which   was  never 

bounties.     So  the  ties  which  bound  dishonoured.    He  gathered  around 

them  were  by  no  means  of  the  gross,  him  the  noble,  the  gay,  the  learned, 

sensual  kind.     We  confess  that  it  and  the  gifted  from  every  quarter 

affords  us  pleasure  to  contemplate  of  his  own  country,  and  whenever 

this  portion  of  our  heroine's  career,  a  foreigner  of  note  visited  Eng^land, 

nor  does  our  conscience  trouble  us  he  was  sure  to  find  his  way  to  Buck- 

with    the   slightest   hint   that  the  hurst's   fascinating  circle.*      The 

charm  is  unlawful.  number,  however,    of   these  addi- 

Lord   Buckhurst's  mansion  was  tions,  must  have  been  limited,  for, 

thrown  open  to  all  his  friends,  and  during  the  summer  of  1667,  while 

the  reputation  of  being  a  compe-  Nelly   and   her  lover    held  their 

tent  artist,  or  litterateur^  was  a  card  merry  court  at  Epsom^  the  fear  of 

*  Among  Burckhurst's  various  claims  to  respectful  consideration,  we  must  nxA 
omit  to  mention  his  princely  munificence  to  men  oi*  genius.  Butler  *' owed  to 
hjm  that  the  Court  'tasted'  his  Ihidibras,  and  Wicherley  that  the  *  town'  liked  bis 
<  Plain  Dealer.'' "     He  was  continually  engaged  in  assisting  destitute  artists  and 

{>oets  ;  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  exquisite  delicacy  of  fancy  and  feeling.  His 
yrics  are  peculiarly  melodious,  and  his  satires,  though  severe,  possess  a  degree 
of  refinement  for  which  we  search  in  vain  among  the  works  of  contemporary 
writers.  His  popularity,  and  the  high  estimation  of  bis  genius  and  worth,  hare 
been  singularly  perpetuated.  Walpole,  Cynic  as  he  was,  has  drawn  his  character 
with  unwonted  eulogistic  warmth,  and  Macaulay  speaks  of  him  in  terms  which, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  "were  to  have  been  expected  rather 
from  those  who  had  shared  his  bounty,  or  enjoyed  his  friendship,  than  from  ihe 
colder  judgment  of  an  historian,  looking  back  calmly  upon  personages  who  have 
long  ceased  to  influence  or  affect  society."  Pope  composed  his  epitaph,  Pryorhis 
panegyric.  The  latter  praises  his  poetry  highly,  and  especially  a  piece  written  at 
sea,  1665,  the  night  before  an  engagement  in  the  first  Dntch  war.  As  this  Song  is 
to  be  found  now  only  in  antiquarian  collections,  perhaps  we  shall  be  doing  the 
reader  a  service  by  quoting  it. 

SONG. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
"We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa  la  fa,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind 

And  fill  our  empty  brain, 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  his  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  Main, 
Our  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  we 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ship  at  sea, 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ,' 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen,  or  the  wind ; 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day, 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  King  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold, 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  tkey  did  of  old  j 
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the  terrific  plague  of  '65  contiDued  cellent  company.    Dramatists,  crit- 

to  exercise  its  infiuence  upon  the  ics,  gallants,  and  ladies  of  the  ton 

minds  of  persons  abroad,  and  com-  Vied  with  each  other  in  making  the 

paratively  few  strangers  ventured  Epsom  reunions  delightful.  Among 

over  from  the  Continent.    Never-  his  guests  were  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 

tbeless,  there  was  no  lack  of  ex-  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Wych- 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs, 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  And  dismal  story, 
The  DutclA^ould  scorn  so  weak  a  foe 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Groree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  leA  their  hearts  behind? 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  their  worst, 

Be  Tou  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find ; 
'Tis  then  no  flatter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe, 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you, 

With  a  fa,  &c.    . -■ 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away, 
While  you  regardless  of  our  woe 

Sit  careless  at  a  play ; 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan, 

With  a  ia,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear 

That  dies  in  any  note. 
As  if  it  sighed  with  each  man's  care  | 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  then  how  often  love  we*ve  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  played. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears 
In  hope  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let*s  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  Sea. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

TOL.  n.  22 
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erley)  and  we  have  reason  to  think  [of  Stratton,]  and  his  lady;  bat  I 
Dryden.  Doubtless  ^'glorious  John,"  did  not  turn  ray  face  to  them  to  be 
as  Claude  Halcro  terms  him,  felt  known,  so  that  I  was  excused  from 
more  at  home  in  Buckburst^s house  giving  them  my  seat;  and  this 
than  he  did  under  his  own  rooftree,  pleasure  I  had,  that  from  this  place 
darkened  as  it  was  by  the  uncom-  the  scenes  do  appear  very  fine  in* 
fortable  stateliness  of  that  very  deed,  and  much  better  than  in  the 
noble  but  unamiable  dame  —  his  pit  The  house  infinite  full,  and 
wife.  But  we  must  not  dwell  too  the  King  and  Duke  of  York  there, 
long  upon  this  happy  episode.  Al-  By  and  by  the  play  begun,  and  in 
most  unexampled  as  Nelly's  "  luck"  it  nothing  particular  but  a  very  fine 
had  been,  the  tide  of  her  fortunes  dance  fy  variety  of  figures,  but  a 
were  not  yet  at  high  flood.  "It  little  too  Jong.  But  as  to  the  con- 
never  rains  but  pours,"  is  a  proverb  trivance  and  all  that  was  witty, 
which  sometimes  applies  to  the  which  indeed  was  much,  and  very 
golden  showers  of  prosperity.  Nelly  witty,  was  almost  the  same  that  had 
was,  in  one  sense,  about  to  be  ad-  been  in  his  two  former  plays  of 
mitted  to  the  part  of  Danie.  "  Henry  V."  and  "  Mustapha,"  and 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1667,  the  same  points  and  turns  of  wit 
"The  Black  Prince,"  a  play  by  the  in  both,  and  in  this  very  same  play 
Earl  of  Orrery,  was  acted  at  the  often  repeated,  but  in  excellent  Ian- 
King's  House,  "Mistress  Eleanor  guage,  and  were  so  excellent  that 
^  Gwyn"  appearing  in  the  character  the  whole  house  was  miglitily 
of  Alice  Piers,  the  Mistress  of  Ed-  pleased  all  along,  till  the  reading 
ward  III.  Charles,  who  was  pres-  of  a  letter^  .(this  letter  occurs  in 
ent,  here  betrayed  for  the  first  time  the  5th  act,  and  was  read  by  Hart,) 
the  dawning  of  a  passion,  which  which  was  so  long  and  so  unneces- 
proved  the  one  earnest  and  mauly  sary,  that  they  frequently  began  to 
affection  of  his  life.  It  is  strange  laugh,  and  to  hiss  twenty  times, 
that  Pepys,  in  his  description  of  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  King's 
this  drama,  does  not  once  mention  being  there,  they  had  certainly 
his  favorite  Nelly.  Yet,  she  must  hissed  it  off  the  Stage.  I  roust 
^  have  been  more  than  usually  at-  confess  that,  as  my  Lord  Barkeley 
tractive.  The  Master  of  the  Acts  says  behind  me,  the  having  of  that 
favours  us  with  the  following  entry:  long  letter  was  a  thing  so  absurd, 

19th  Oct — "Full  of  my  desire  of  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  a 

seeing  my  Lord  Orrery's  new  play  man  of  his  (Lord  Orrery's,)  parts 

tliis  afternoon  at  the  King's  House,  could  possibly  fall  into  it;  or,  if  be 

"The  Black  Prince,"  the  first  time  did,  if  lie  had  but  any  friend  to  read 

it  is  acted;  where,  though  we  came  it,  the  friend  would  have  told  him 

by  two  o'clock,*  yet  there  was  no  of  it;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  one 

room  in  the  pit,  but  were  forced  to  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 

go  into  one  of  the  upper  boxes  at  a  wise  man's  not  being  wise  at  all 

4«.  a  piece,  which  is  the  first  time  times.     After  the  play  was  done, 

I  ever  sat  in  a  box  in  my  life.  And  and  nothing  pleasing  thera  from 

in  the  same  box,  (doubtless  greatly  the  time  of  the  letter,  to  the  end 

to  the  joy  and  consolation  of  the  of  the  play,  people  being  put  into 

excellent  'Master,')  came  by  and  a  bad  humor  of  disliking,  which  is 

by  behind  me,  my  Lord  Barkeley  another  thing  worth  the  noting,  I 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  theatrical  performances  at  this  period  iSiy^ 
riably  commenced  at  3  P.  M. 


came  home  by  coach,  and  could  not  account  of  Nelly's   being  absent 

forbear  laughing  almost  all  the  way,  confirmed  these  Lorts,  alid  hTm 

and  all  the  evening  to  my  going  to  known  even  east  of  Temple  Ba" 

bed,  at  the  ndiculonsness  of  the  and   among  the  Purit^^s^  in  the 

fetter,  and  the  more  because  my  BlackfrianCthat  Nelly  had  b^ome 

wife  was  angry  with  me,  and  the  the  mistress  of  the  Ki^.»    S 

ffinLw«,^"«"'"«^    ''^'""^   ^«    absence  referred  to  was  of  used  by 
King  was  there.'  the  birth  of  the  future  Duke  of  S 

What  a  complete  foreshadowing    Albans.    The  reader  will   be  in- 
of  her  own  fate  were  the  following    clined  to  ask-where,  meanwh/le 

ibt^wn,'^v?."f '^^  r'*'  "^   ^««LordBucki,.rstT'HXwI: 
which  fell  to  Nelly's  part  I  ji„gly  gi.en  up  his  lovely  compan- 

"You  know,  dear  friend,  when  to  this    '^^^   *^  ^^®  ^^^  of  royalty?      We 
M^  ^"""^^J/^'V^^y    ^  nave  no  data  upon  which  it  is  po8- 

My  eye^^d.d  all  our  bravest  youths  in-    sible  tO  found  a  positive  reply ;  ^b^t 

And  in  that  happy  state  I  liyed  awhile,      j^  would  seem  that  the  King  feared 
When  fortune  did   betray  me   with   a     Buckhurst's    rivalry,    since  we  are 

n,   *?l„t'  T  ,  ^old  that  no  sooner  had  his  Maieflt» 

Or  rather  Love  against  my  peace  did     *^\r^^    «    ^  T    'v  Juajesi^^ 

fight;  ^  yp     «     a    taken   a  fancy   to   "pretty  Nell," 

And  to  revenge  his  power  which  I  did    ^^^n   he  deemed   it  advisable   to 

Made'lrward/our  victorious  monarch,     Juffi   ^f '""^^  "P«'»  '^^^^'^' 
be  '    ptomatic,  or  ceremonious  mission, 

One  of  those  many  who  did   sigh  for     ^^  "*  foreign   power,"  whether  tO 

All  oThVr  flame  but  h,s  I  did  deride,  ferember  ^''^^D^H  ^'  "?'  ^T  "7 

They  rather  made  my  trouble  thai  my     ^^'^.^^^^e/-       Dryden    Significantly 

pride;  declares  it  to  have  been  a  "sleeve- 

But  this  when  told  me  made  me  quickly    less  errand." 

Love  "s^Iaod  to  which  all  hearts  must         ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  8«^i  Nelly, 
bow."  as  soon  as  possible,  resumed  her  du- 

rp,       ^.     ,  ties  at  the  Theatre.    The  postponed 

Ihe    Kings    mistress   at   this  tragedy  of  the  " Conquest  of  Gren- 

Fnod    was    a    Miss    Davis,    the  ada  was,"  says  Cunningham,  "first 

rnma  JJonna,  as  we  may  call  her,  performed  in  the  autumn  of  1670— 

of  the  DuWs  Theatre,  whose  sing-  Hart  playing  Almanzor  to  Nelly's 

mg  had  fascinated    the   versatile  Almahide.     With  what  manliness 

monarch  about  a  year  before.    But  and  grace  of  elocution  must  Hart 

tms  little  lady,  (she  is  described  as  have     delivered     the    well-known 

exceedingly  pe^t'O  who  had  dared  lines,— 
to  supplant  the  Countess  of  Castle- 

raaine,  and  publicly  to  display  un-  L*"  ^  ^^^^  ^®  nature  first  made  man, 

der  the  very  nose  of  that  hauffhtv  wlifi  InS"-^  ^^"^^f  servitude  began, 
beauty,  and  with  an  air  of  ostenta-       'Tan"''  "  "°"'^  ''^  "^^^'^  «^^^« 
tious  bravado,   a  £700    diamond        „ 

nng,  which  ChaHes  had  given  her,        ^®  attraction,  however,  of  the 

was  on  the  point,  in  her  turn,  of  P^*y  ^^^^^  mainly  upon  Nelly,  who 

being  supplanted.     Rumors  began  ^P?^^  *be  prologue  in  "a  broad- 

to  circulate  among  the  gossips,  that  brimmed  hat  and  waist-belt,"  and 

"t^e  king  had  sent  for  Nelly  at  apologized  in  the  following  manner 

Whitehall.'*    It  was  not,  however,  ^"^^.ber  appearance,  to  the  renewed 

until  the  early  part.of  the  year  1670  ^®''gbt  of  the  whole  audience: 

tbat  « the  fact  of  the  postponement  m..   .  .,        ^       r  t.      . 

^  a  tiew  tragedy  by  Dryden,  on  ^^^'TakiuT  '  ^'"'"'^ 
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And  five  times  tried,  has  never  failed  of  with  Ills  own  hands,  was  kept  by 

For  ''were'',  .h.me  a  poet  should  be  ^oates  to  his  dying  day 

kiii'd  **  It  was  in  the  character  of  Al- 

Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield,  mahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Gren- 

This  is  that  hat  whose  very  sig^bt  did  ^^^  ^^d  while  wearing  her  broad- 

To  laugh,  and  cUp  as  though  the  devil  brimmed  hat  and  waist-belt,  in  the 

were  in  ye  j  prologue  to  the  same  plaj  that 

^'  ^ouMlbe  ^°*^®'''  ^^  "°^  ^  *'°^®  Charies  became  more    than  ever 

So  dun"to  l»*ugh  once  more  for  love  of  enamoured  of  Nelly.     A  satirist  of 

me.  the  time  has  expressed  the  result  of 

the  performance  in  a  couplet  DOt 

"The  jest  of  the  other  House's  wholly  destitute  of  force, — 

makinff"  is  said  to  have  occurred  „,       „     ,       ,«     ,    .       .    ,    ,., 

in  May,  1670,  while  the  Court  was  There  Harfs  and  Rowley's  souls  she  d.d 
•     Tx           A             •       *i-      TT"      »       •  ensnare, 

in  Dover  to  receive  the  King's  sis-  And  made  a  King  a  rival  to  a  Player— 

ter,  the  beautiful  Dutchess  of  Or- 
leans. While  Granville,  who  enjoyed  the 
The  reception  of  her  Royal  High-  friendship  of  Waller,  and  lived  to 
ness  was  attended  with  much  pomp  be  the  patron  of  Pope,  has  told 
and  gayety — the  Duke's  company  the  result  in  his  poem  called  "The 
of  actors  playing  Shad  well's  *^Sul-  Progress  of  Beauty," 
len  Lovers"  and  Caryl's  **Sir  Sala-  ^        ,.,.,.,:,.  .  .j 

.i       /s       '^      o  ^v »  Granada  lost,  behold  her  pomps  restordi 

mon,  or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb,'  ^^^  Alhamide  again  by  Kings  adored, 
before  the  Dutchess  and  her  suite. 

One  of  the   characters  in  Caryl's  "An  effect  from  a  stage  perform- 

comedy  is  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Ad-  ance  which  some  still  live  to  re- 

dle,abawlingfop,playedby  Noakes  member,  when  it  found  a  parallel 

with  a  upality  of  action  and  man-  in  the  passion  which  George  XV^ 

ner  then   unsurpassed    upon    the  when  Prince  of  Wales,  evinced  for 

stage.    The  dress  of  the  French  Mrs.  Robertson,  while  playiug  the 

attending  the  Dutchess,  and  pres-  part  of  Perdita  in   "A   Winter's 

ent  at  the  performance  of  the  plays.  Tale." 

included  an  excessively  short  laced,       With  the  performance  of  AlvMr 

scarlet  or  blue  coat,  with  a  broad  hide^  Nelly  bade  a  final  farewell  to 

waist-belt,  which  Noakes  took  care  her  profession  of  actress.    In  her 

to   laugh   at,   by   wearing    a  still  peculiar  range   of  characters  she 

shorter  coat  of  the  same  character,  was  without  a  rival.     Every  mood 

to  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  of  the  Comic  Muse  received  a  rivid 

added  a  sword  and  belt  from  his  interpretation  from  her  perfect  sym- 

own  side,  so  that  he  looked,  as  old  pathy  with  all  phases  of  wit  and 

Downes,  the  prompter  assures  us,  humour,   whether    exemplified   in 

more  like  a  dressed-up  Ape,  or  a  keen,  quick,  delicate  repartee,  or  in 

QUIZ  on  the  French,  than  Sir  Ar-  the   loud-tongued  practicalities  of 

tnur  Addle.  the  broadest  farce.    Contemporary 

"The  jest  took  at  once — ^King  criticism   upon  her  powers  as  a 

Charles  and  his  whole  Court  falling  commedienne,  is  continually  run* 

into  excess  of  laughter  as  soon  as  ning  into  ecstacy,  and  even  rant 

he  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  Stern  amateurs,  and  cold  dilettanti 

the  French  showing  their  chagrin  were  wholly  possessed  and  carried 

at  the  personality  and  folly  of  the  away  by  the  spell  of  hei*  chamiiDg 

imitation.    The  sword  which  the  impersonations.  Her  style  of  beauty 

Duke  had  buckled  on  the  actor  added  zest  and  piquancy  to  all  she 
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said  and  did.    When  she  laughed,  of  metropolitan  vice,  reared  in  daily 

h^  eyes  were   almost  hidden   in  contact    with    infamy,   and    with 

dimples,  and  every  line  of  her  ex-  scarce  one   noble   or  pious  influ- 

pressive  face  seemed  to  share  the  ence  at  any  time  brought  to  bear 

genial  merriment.  upon  her  education,  was  yet  pos- 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  ze-  sessed  of  some  rare  virtues — virtues 

nith  of  Nelly's  fortunes,  we  shall  that  place  her  in  a  position,  which, 

leave  her  for  the  present  to  the  en-  compared  with  the  positions  occu- 

joyment  of  the  bright,  but  uncer-  pied  by  such  women  as  Louise  de 

tain  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  From  Querouelle,  Evengard  de  Schulen- 

this  period  we  shall  find  that  her  berg,  Barbara  Palmer,  the  Couitess 

character  rapidly  developed,  not  for  of  Castlemain,  and  a  scx>re  of  others 

evil,  but  good,  and  that  this  singu-  that  might  be  mentioned— was  a 

lar  woman,  bom  in  the  lowest  dens  positi^  of  purity  and  honour  I 

(Conduded  in  our  next,) 
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Philotta. — Man !  Man !  I  pray  thee 
Blaspheme  not  thus ;  what  can'st  thou  know  of  love  f 
'Tis  true  thou  speak'st  it  boldly,  from  thy  tongue 
The  word  falls  with  a  rounded  fullness  oflT— 
And  yet  believe  me,  thou  hast  used  a  phrase 
(A  sacred  phrase,  and  wretchedly  profaned) — 
Which,  were  thy  years  thrice  lengthened  out  beyond 
The  general  limit  of  our  mortal  lives, 
And  thou  be  made  to  pass  through  all  extremes 
Of  multiform  experience,  it  could  never 
Enter  thy  sordid  soul  to  comprehend — . 
Love !  my  Lord  Rousso,  'tis  a  holy  thing. 
That  makes  all  hearts  by  its  blest  presence  hallowed 
A  very  sanctuary  of  noble  thoughts,  a  shrine 
For  the  pure  Grod  to  dwell  in:  Lustful  men, 
Men  like  to  those  my  Lord,  with  whom  I  think 
Tou  have  been  wont  to  mingle,  whose  low  alms, 
Brutish,  and  g^velling,  and  detestible. 
Make  us  sometimes  in  bitterness  to  doubt 
Our  immortality, — have  laughed  to  scorn 
The  aspiring  virtues  of  the  heaven-born  Dweller, — 
Their's  is  the  scorn  of  Hell,  the  Fiend's  false  mock 
Of  thai  the  Fiend  hath  lost! 
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THE    SMARTVILLE    RAM    SPECULATION. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  general  start  in  the  audience,  and 
first  of  June,  1814,  that  the  famous  every  one  looked  for  a  moment  as 
merino  ram  arrived  in  the  enter-  if  about  to  enquire,  ** Merinos ?"— 
prisingConnecticut  village  of  Smart-  While  the  preacher  dilated,  com- 
ville.  mentatorially,  on  biblical  sheep  and 
His  lucky  owner,  Mr.  Abijah  shepherds,  his  hearers  listened  with 
Bunnel, stalled  him  in  his  own  par-  eager  attention^  but  not  so  when 
lor,  and  walked  the  house  all  night  he  turned  aside  from  these  green 
armed  with  a  carving  knif^  Mrs.  pastures  and  still  waters  of  discourse 
Bunnel  caught  a  sneezing  cold  by  to  arid  deductions  and  stony  appli- 
getting  out  of  bed  fifteen  or  twenty  cations;  then  their  eyes  wandered, 
times,  to  see  if  the  do^rs  were  and  their  fidgeting  showed  anxiety 
really  bolted,  or  to  open  A  window  to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  cry,  "I  see  you  I"  under  the  Had  they  known  French,  and  had 
impression  that  robbers  of  rams  they  dared  to  speak  in  meeting, 
were  lying  in  wait  among  the  they  would  have  cried  at  each  of 
squash  vines  and  currant  bushes  of  these  digressions:  ^^ RevencTis  a  not 
the  garden.  Next  day,  neither  of  mouione/^  Immediately, however, 
them  went  to  meeting,  although  that  service  was  over,  and  the  con- 
both  were  "professors,"  and  ordina-  gregation  had  got  out  of  church, 
rily  as  regular  at  service  as  the  bell-  there  was  no  longer  question  of  any 
ringer.  They  tried  to  quiet  their  ram  but  the  merino  ram  of  Abijah 
consciences,  however,  by  having  Bunnel;  and  it  became  moumfullv 
family  prayers  in  their  parlor,  and  clear  that  sheep  which  had  been 
by  reading  about  all  the  rams  in  sheared  and  eaten  three  hundred 
scripture,  including  the  ram's  shins  years  ago,  could  make  no  lasting  im- 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  ram's  horns  pression  on  Smartville  consciences, 
that  overthrew  Jericho,  and  the  For  this  worldly  excitement  con- 
mountains  that  skipped  like  rams,  tinned  through  a  whole  Sunday  in 
In  the  meantime  all  church-going  Smartville,  and  through  weeks  of 
Smartville  was  in  a  state  of  worldly  Sundays  afterward;  yea,  and  for  a 
excitement  that  bordered  on  heath-  similar  excitement  spreading  with 
enism.  Even  Deacon  Tough,  usu-  widening  ripples  over  the  entire 
ally  so  sharp-sighted  in  finding  ocean  of  Yankeedom,  one  man  was 
cracks  for  the  introduction  of  long  chiefly  responsible.  That  man  was 
arguments  about  the  "doctrings,"  David  Humphreys,  a  native  of  Der- 
had  the  wool  of  carnality  pulled  by,  in  Connecticut,  Colonel  in  the 
over  his  eyes,  and  was  as  much  revolutionary  army,  aid-de-camp  of 
given  up  to  the  merino  Mammon  Washington,  Minister  to  Portugal, 
as  any  one.  Before,  between  and  Minister  to  Spain,  author  as  well  as 
after  services  the  public  conversa-  soldier,  founder  of  the  Brothers 
tion  had  a  perpetual  murmurous  Society  of  Yale,  and  one  of  the 
sound  of  "  Brother  Bunnel — Broth-  fathers  of  American  manufactures, 
er  Bunnel."  When  Mr.  Truman  Returning  from  Spain,  he  brought 
Tompkins,  the  minister,  rose  in  the  the  merinos  witli  him,  and  estab- 
pulpit  and  pronounced  his  text —  lished  a  woollen  factory  at  Hum- 
"Feed  my  Sheep" — there  was   a  phreysville,  of  late  ridiculously  dub- 
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bed  Seymour.    So  far  all  was  well ;  Six   o'clock  slowly   came  ;  and 

but  the  demon  of  speculation  seized  many  wearisome  minutes  after  it 

the  merino  horns,  and  blew  there-  came  sundown.     The  God  of  day 

upon    a   blast  of  malice;  a   blast  had  just  popped  his  red-hot  nose 

which  caused  many  golden  walls  to  beneath  the  cool,  green  horizon,  as 

totter,  and  in  particular  made  the  fifty  scrambling,  eager  Smart  villains 

ramparts  of  Smartville   to  tumble  thundered  at  Abijah  BunnelPs  front 

like  those  of  old  Jericho.  door.     Abijah  had  scarcely  time  to 

Abijah   Bunnell's  fellow-towns-  open  it,  when  half  a  hundred  men 

men  could  hardly  wait  till  sun-down,  enquired,  with  one  voice — "What 

they  were  so  anxious  to  get  at  him  will  you  take  for  your  ram  ?" 

and  commence  bargaining  for  his  "He's  sold,"  gasped  Mr.  Bunnel, 

merino.     The  old   puritan  custom  staring  in  astonishment  at  this  ex- 

oi'keepingSaturday  night,  still  held  traordinary   manifestation   of    the 

m   Smartville,    and    consequently  public  excitement. 

Sunday  evening  was  open  to  busi-  "Sold!  sold  I  "shrieked  fifty  voices 

ness,  whereby  the  citizens  refreshed  in   tones   of  mingled    lamentation 

themselves  after  four  good  hours  of  and  wrath.     "Who  bought  him?" 

churchly  service.     Supper  was  hur-  "Deacon  Tough."     "Darn  the  cun- 

ried  in  every  house,  and  these  people  ning  old  possum!     Regular  snake 

prayed  importunately  for  sunset —  in  the  grass!     What  did  he  give 

But  of  all  these  fiery  speculators,  for  him?     Two   hundred   dollars! 

Dot  one  was  so  eager  and  astute  as  Oh,   Lordy,  Bijah,   youVe  ruined 

Bolemn,  doctrinal,  grey-headed,  na-  forever!     Why,  Fd  have  given  two 

sal   Deacon   Tough.     Bolting  his  hundred  and  twenty-five.    Vd  have 

baked  pork  and  beans  as  hastily  as  given  two  hundred  and  fihy.    Vd 

the  hopper  of  a  grist  mill  clatters  have   given   three  hundred.      Oh, 

down  a  peck  of  corn,  he  stuffed  his  Bijah,  Bijah,  you're  a  darned  fool !" 

wallet  with  bank  bills,  loaded  his  "I   told   you   so,"  echoed  Mrs. 

pockets  with  Spanish  dollars,  slip-  Bunnel,  bui-sting  out  a  crying.   Yes, 

ped  out  of  his  back  door,  and  took  an4  all  that  night  she  continued  to 

up  a  concealed  line  of  march  for  tell    him   so.     Poor  Abijah !   that 

that  house  of  which  the  ram  was  was  the  second  twenty-four  hours 

guest,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  he  passed  without  slumber. — 

proprietor.      Adown   by-paths  he  Early  the  next  morning  he  borrow- 

slunk,  through  thickets  he  scufl3ed,  ed  twenty-five  dollars,  put  them  in 

until  he  had  reached,  unperceived,  a  stocking  with  the  two  hundred 

the   back  of   Abijah's    garden. —  which  he  had  got  by  his  prema- 

Climbing  the   pickets   with  great  ture  bargain,  and  hurried  over  to 

caution,  so  as  not  to  tear  his  grey  the  deacon's,  prepared  to  sacrifice 

satinet  pantaloons,  nor  catch  the  the  whole  if  ho  could  get  the  ram 

long  tails  of  his  black  bombazine  back  again, 

coat,  he  dodged  behind  a  row  of  "Ah,  Bijah!"  snuffled  the  exas- 

pea  vines,  and  at  last  ensconced  perating  old  gentleman,  "I  could'nt 

himself    in   a    clump   of   currant  do  it  for  that     Besides,  he's  sold." 

bushes.    There  he  drew   out  his  "Sold!"  shouted  Abijah  Bunnel, 

ponderous  silver  warming-pan  of  a  a  sudden  tear  boiling  over  and  sim- 

watch,  and  waited  impatiently  for  mering  down  his  red-hot  cheek, 

six  o'clock.     "  If  the  sun  a'nt  down  "Yes.     Farmer  Rough  got  at  me 

then,"  muttered  the  Deacon,  "  he  last  night,  and  offered  three  hun- 

ought  to  be,  and  I  shan't  stop  any  dred  for  him.    I  was  a  great  fool  to 

longer  for  him."  let  the  critter  go;  for  two  minutes 
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after,  General  Darling  came  and  But  the  value  of  the  beast  him- 

offered  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  self  was  not  the  only  benefit  that 

then  Demas  Smoother  wanted  him  accrued  from  his  presence.  He  was 

for  four  hundred.     Oh  dear  I  oh  like   a  propitious  providence;  he 

dear  I  I  never  was  sharp  enough  in  brought  universal  prosperity  in  his 

caring  for  the  wife  and  children  train;  everything  in  Smartville  ap- 

that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  me.  preciated   because  he   was   there. 

I  ara  worse  than  a  heathen  man  People  universally  felt  rich,  even 

and  a  publican,  Brother  Bunnel."  those  who  l/ad  never  owned  him 

The  Deacon  simply  did  himself  and   could   not  hope  to  purchase 

injustice.      He  was  as  keen  as  a  him.    Poor  men,  who  merely  saw 

Damascus  razor — as  faithful  to  his  him  from  day  to  day,  as  he  went 

own  interests  as  the  unjust  steward  about  from  one  lucky  proprietor  to 

of  the  parable.    He  did  not  con-  another,  did  not  hesitate,  on  the 

sider,  in  the  anguish  of  his  remoi'se,  strength  of  that  privilege,  to  run 

that  the  shrewdest,  the  most  dexte-  up  store  bills  which  at  any  other 

rous  of  mere  human  beings,  is  no  time  would  have  frightened  them 

match  for  the  subtle, guileful,  swind-  out  of  their  senses.    Sam  Wilkins 

ling  Brownie  of  speculation.  had  mortgaged  his  farm  to  buy  the 

And  now,  mounted  on  his  car  of  "critter;"  and  in  consequence  felt 

idolatry, enshrined  amid  the  blazing  able  to  commence  an  extravagant 

falsehoods  which  his  worshippers  house.     General  Darling  had  given 

lighted  to  his  honor,  the  merino  his  note  for  as  much  as  he  was 

ram  began   to  make  the  tour  of  worth,  to  effect  his  second  par- 

Sitaartville.    He  had  a  new  owner  chase,  and   he  therefore   thought 

every  day,  and  he  occupied  succes-  himself  justified  in  setting  up  a  ba- 

sively  every  stable  in  town.     He  rouche,coachman  and  pair  of  horses, 

boarded  round  in  the  village  ex-  Demas  Smoother,  elated  at  having 

actly  like  the  district  schoolmaster,  held  the  merino  a  week,  bought  a 

with  the  exception,  however,  that  water  privilege,  and  laid  the  foun- 

he  was  vastly  better  fed,  better  feed-  dation  of  a  woolen  factory.    The 

ded  and  more  welcome.     General  smallest  farmer,  the  plainest  me- 

Darling    bought    him  of  Farmer  chanic  was  anxious  to  barter  for 

Rough;  Widow  Short  bought  him  his   neighbor's   homestead.     Thus 

of  General  Darling;  Lawyer  Jack-  every  man,  householder  or  vaga- 

eon  bought  him  of  Widow  Short;  bond,  rich  or  ragged,  felt  like  a 

Zebedee   Billings   bought  him    of  millionaire,  and  asked  for  nothing 

Lawyer    Jackson ;    Sam    Wilkins  but  a  chance  to  run  himself  in  debt 

bought  him   of  Zebedee  Billings ;  for  something,   or,  as  he  usually 

General  Darling  cut  in  and  secured  phrased  it,  to  invest    But,  however 

him   again;  Demas  Smoother  ob-  much  all  other  species  of  property 

tained   him   of   General    Darling;  rose  in  the  market,  the  wonderful 

and  so  on  through  an  infinite  list  ram,  the  primal  cause  of  this  pros- 

of  sales  and  purchases.     At  every  perity,  proved,  of  course,  still  more 

"operation"  the  animal's  value  in-  buoyant,  and  vaulted  and  bounded, 

creased   beyond   conception.      He  and  soared  incomparably  higher  in 

was  soon  estimated  at  thousands;  the  scale  of  value.     Never,  surely, 

then  people  hardly  knew  what  gi-  was   there    such    another   elastic, 

fan  tic  figure  to  rate  him  at;  and  flighty,  ethereal  old  quadruped, 
nally  he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  He  had,  as  it  were,  blown  up  Smart- 
more  than  all  the  other  taxable  ville  into  a  kind  of  commercial  bal- 
property  of  Smartville.  loon,  and,  fixing  himself  on  the  top 
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of  it,  was  ascending  into  the  high-  like  a  vice.  In  this  difficulty  the 
est,  cloudiest  heavens  df  specula-  talents  of  a  great  genius  blazed 
tion.  forth    from    under    their  bushel; 

It  was  curious,  meanwhile,  to  while  every  body  else  was  floundering 
compare  the  preposterous  value  set  in  the  slough  of  despondency,  Squire 
on  him,  and  the  halo  of  adoration  Jackson,  who  had  already  shown 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  with  promise  of  financiering  abilities, 
his  ungainly  and  even  mean  physi-  hit  upon  the  stratagem  of  buying 
cal  appearance.  Like  Demosthenes  on  shares.  A  club  of  four  persons 
at  one  time,  his  presence  was  awk-  was  formed,  the  ram  was  purchased 
ward  and  his  speech  stammering,  at  a  stupendous  valuation,  and  each 
A  stunted  stature,  slim  and  shabby  member  held  a  quarter  section, 
legs,  a  shuffling,  uncertain  gait,  a  SmartviUe  was  ready  to  put  a  crown 
wizened  old  face,  yellow  eyes,  one  of  laurel  on  Squire  Jackson's  in- 
of  them  blinded,  and  horns  twisted  ventive  brows,  but  was  still  more 
awry,  constituted  an  exterior  so  far  ready  to  pirate  his  idea,  and  there- 
from majestic  or  attractive,  that  it  with  obtain  possession  of  his  meri- 
was  even  contemptible.  His  very  no.  Other  and  richer  associations 
baa*a  bad  not  the  healthy,  rustic  were  formed;  and  the  indefatigable 
vigor  marking  the  utterance  of  the  ram  recommenced  his  wealth-dis- 
native  muttons,  but  sounded  rather  pensing  travels.  This  device  an- 
like  the  bleat  of  a  half  strangled  swered  for  six  weeks  or  so,  but 
puppy.  He  had  no  action,  no  pluck,  gradually  jolted  into  another  dead- 
no  muscle;  any  SmartviUe  ram  lock.  The  merino^s financial  weight 
could  butt  him  topsy-turvy,  up  hill,  grew  into  such  an  enormous  pon- 
Tet  not  the  bull  Apis,  nor  the  sacred  derosity,  that  no  kin-ship,  no  neigh- 
monkej  of  the  Egyptians  ever  re-  borhood,  no  trade  interest  in  Smart- 
ceived  such  profound  homage,  and  ville  could  raise  motive  power 
SmartviUe  was  actually  on  th^  knees  enough  to  start  him  when  he  got 
of  its  pantaloons  before  the  runty  stuck  a  second  time.  Then  did 
deformity.  No  one  ventured  to  Squire  Jackson  surpass  himself  and 
fleece  him ;  in  point  of  fact  all  were  produce  a  monetary  invention, which 
too  busy  in  fleecing  each  other :  put  him  at  once,  in  the  opinion  of 
but  had  this  been  otherwise,  they  his  townsmen,  on  a  par  with  Solo- 
would  not  have  clipped  a  shag  of  mon,  Croesus,  or  any  of  the  great 
that  sacred  byssus;  it  was  more  financiers  of  ancient  time.  Amass' 
precious  in  their  eyes  than  the  meeting  of  citizens  having  been 
golden  fleece  of  Jason;  it  was  convened,  he  proposed  the  forma- 
more  sacred  than  the  ambrosial  tion  of  the  Smartville  M&rino 
curls  of  Jupiter.  ^  Ram  Joint  Stock  Manufacturing 

The  speculation  raged  higher  Company. 
from  day  to  day,  until  by  a  very  The  eloquent  squire  made  a  long 
simple  process  it  came  to  a  tempo-  and  humbugging  speech  over  his 
rary  dead-lock.  The  animal's  value  plan,  like  a  hen  screaming  forth 
increased  to  such  an  enormous  de-  the  excellencies  of  her  last  egg, 
gree,  that,  elastic  as  was  the  credit  Words  until  lately  unknown  in  the 
system  of  Smartville,  no  single  in-  dialect  of  Smartville,  such  wonder- 
dividual  had  means  or  could  show  working  words  as  stocks,  bonds, 
securities  enough  to  buy  him.  Hon.  loans,  scrip,  expansion,  contraction, 
Demas  Smoother,  the  aristocrat,  deposits,  circulating  medium,  lia- 
politician  and  rich  man  of  the  town,  bilities,  securities,  rates  of  exchange, 
nad  possession  again,  and  held  on  dividends,  money  basis,  extension, 
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redemption,  resumption,  and  fifty  That  no  one  might  be  without  a 
others  as  bewildering,  leaped  ^motive  fot*  industry  and  faithfulness, 
through  his  long,  lank  throat  the  salaries  were  arranged  on  a 
and  enormous  mouth,  clean  into  scale  of  surprising  liberality.  Af- 
the  gaping  ears  and  souls  of  his  terward,  when  wiser  times  came,  it 
listeners.  It  seemed  as  if  the  vil-  was  computed  that  the  legitimate 
lage  was  more  overrun  with  big,  expenses  of  the  enterprise  for  sir 
bellowing  phrases,  than  was  the  weeks  would  have  been  more  than 
Egypt  of  Pharoah  with  the  croak-  enough  to  devour  the  entire  paid-in 
ing  curse  of  frogs.  This  peroration  capital,  without  taking  into  account 
was  greeted  with  shouts  of,  "Well  certain  mysterious  vanishings  of 
done,  Squire!"  and  a  stamping  of  funds  from  the  treasur)-.  Tbis 
feet  as  if  a  herd  of  wild  buftalos  enormous  outlay  of  course  tapped 
had  been  let  into  the  Town  Hall,  the  availabilities  of  the  company 
Sheets  of  paper  were  circulated  im-  early  and  freely.  Squire  Jackson 
mediately,  and  stock  was  subscribed  was  surprised  to  see  the  shot  run- 
for  by  the  page,  the  quire,  the  ream,  ning  low  in  his  lockers  so  soon; 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  be  discon- 
fixed  at  a  sum  greater  than  Smart-  certed.  He  issued  bonds  on  the 
ville  had  ever  supposed  it  to  be  original  stock,  then  more  bonds, 
worth  previous  to  this  fortunate  and  then  more  still,  as  necessity  re- 
summer.  One  half  went  to  the  quired,  until  in  a  very  little  while 
purchase  of  the  ram,  the  rest  to  a  tne  quantity  of  scrip  out  amounted 
water  privilege  and  mills.  Never  to  twice  the  original  capital  of  the 
did  any  human  corporation  go  to  C/Orporation.  Great  was  the  adnai- 
building  with  such  alacrity;  there  ration  of  the  Smartvillains  for  tbdr 
had  been  nothing  like  it,  I  am  per-  financier ;  they  were  astonished  to 
suaded,  in  the  architectural  line,  find  a  man  who  could  raise  money 
since  the  tower  of  Babel;  no,  not  without  borrowing  it,  or  making  it 
even  since  Milton's  ftillen  angels  In  the  meantime  the  ram  was 
erected  Par^^emoni urn.  A  new  dap  luxuriously  cared  for.  A  handsome 
across  the  Minnecut,  a  gigantic  fac-  brick  stable  was  built  for  bis  ac- 
tory,  machine-shops,  store- houses  commodation,  and  Abijah  Bunnel 
and  boarding-houses  for  the  hands,  was  appointed  conservator  over  bim 
were  all  commenced  simultaneously,  with  the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Ram. 
Bricks  and  mortar  rose  to  double  The  animal  had  a  blanket  of  crim- 
their  average  commercial  value,  son  velvet,  embroidered  in  huge 
apart  from  the  commissions  on  capitals  "S.  M.  R.  J.  S.  M.  Co.,'* 
them,  which  went  into  the  pockets  standing  of  course  for  Sraartville 
of  certain  leading  personages  in  the  Merino  Ram  Joint  Stock  Manufac- 
corporation.  turing  Company;  and  the  same 
Things  might  well  go  oi\  thus  majestic  letters  were  also  stamped 
vigorously,  for  the  company  was  in  a  circle  around  his  wretchedly 
splendidly  officered.  Squire  Jack-  brief  tail.  Everj  morning  as  Abi- 
son  was  President ;  Doctor  Hay-  jah  led  out  his  charge  to  exercise, 
cock  was  Cashier;  there  was  a  and  walked  him  thus  sumptuouslj 
board  of  twenty  Directors;  there  arrayed  up  and  down  the  common, 
was  another  board  of  Sub-Direc-  hordes  of  villagers  would  gather 
tors ;  there  were  clerks,  book -keep-  round,  and  translate  the  inscription 
era  and  overseers  more  than  plenty;  to  each  other  with  indefatigable 
in  short,  there  was  all  the  personnel  perseverance  and  satisfaction, 
of  a  mighty  joint-stock  company.  The  great  company  rolled  pon- 
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derously  onward,  but  with  rather  ceit^  sprawled  out  on  two  or  three 
more  jolts  and  shakings  than  had  chairs  at  once,  in  the  office  of  the 
been  anticipated.  It  soon  had  to  S.  M.  R.  J.  S.  M.  Ooropanj!  Alas! 
meet  a  whole  army  of  unexpected  merino  wool  and  gold  dust  had 
outlays,  beyond  and  outside  of  the  totally  blinded  the  eyes  of  Smart- 
outrageous    extravagances    which  ville. 

Squire  Jackson  delighted  to  term  But  there  must  come  a  change 

its  legitimate  expenditures.     The  over  the  spirit  of  all  dreams.    It  is 

dam,  when  completed,  was  found  to  asserted  by  naturalists  (or  ought  to 

overflow   the  water    privilege    of  be,)  that  while  a  frog  can  undoubt- 

Demas  Smoother,  who,  of  course,  edly  swell  to  a  monstrous  extent, 

instituted  a  law-suit,  and  claimed  a  yet  there  will  arrive  a  point  of  ex- 

Golconda  or  so  of   damages.    It  pansion,   when   he  must  stop   or 

was  natural  that  Squire  Jackson  burst.    An  accident,  the  tickling  of 

should  argue  the  case  for  the  com-  a  straw,  the  grating  of  a  pebble, 

pany,  and  it  was  also  natural  that  some  trifling  exterior  circumstance 

ne  should  receive  an  enormous  fee  that  would  not  even  inconvenience 

therefor.     The  first  trial  being  held  him  in  his  normal  state,  will  then 

Id  Smartville,  the  lawyer  gained  it  become  the  creature's  death  warrant 

of  a  necessity ;  for  every  solitary  and  cause  him  to  go  off  with  fatal 

juryman  was  either  the  son  of  a  explosion.    Exactly  such  a  tickling 

stockholder,   or  the   brother  of  a  finally  arrived  to  the  Smartville  Me- 

stockholder,  or  in  some   way  re-  rino  Ram  Joint  Stock  Manufacture 

lated  to  a  stockholder  in  the  great  ing  Company, 

corporation.        But     the     heroic  One  fine  October  morning,  when 

Smoother  appealed,  and  the  next  shares  and  bonds  stood  out  of  sight 

court  reversed  the  first  court's  de-  above  par,  a  dreadful  report  rushed 

cision.    This  was  a  stumper;    all  through  the  village,  scattering  more 

Smartville  said  that  nothing  could  dismay  than  a  stampede  of  mad 

be  done  but  buy  Demas  out,  what-  bulls,  to  the  effect  that  the  ram  had 

ever  he  chose  to  ask;  but  ingeni-  been  stolen.    This  was  an  '^ opera- 

ous  Jackson  hit  upon  a  financiering  tion"  for  which  Smartville  was  not 

device  which  still  better  answered  prepared,  and  it  felt  like  a  man  who 

the  public  interests.    He  took  the  gets  up  in  the    morning  to  find 

exacting  Smoother  into  the  S.  M.  himself   blooming    out  with    the 

R.  J.  S.  M.  Co.,  accepted  his  mill  smallpox.      Deacon    Tough  and 

and  water  privilege  at  a  high  fig-  other  venerable  speculators  were 

Qre,constituted  them  intoa^^brancn  ready  to  fall  backward  and  break 

establishment,"  sawed  the  branch  their  necks,  afler  the  manner  of 

up  into  shares  of  stock,  and  then  Eli  when  he  heard  that  the  Ark 

proceeded  to  clothe  it  with  his  fa-  was  taken.     However,   the  town 

vorite  foliage  of  bonds.     Again  the  was  on  its  legs  presently,  puzzled 

viHage   was  in   ecstacies  over  its  and  staggering  to  be  sure,  but  rush- 

gr^t  roan,  and  felt  like  begging  ing  to  and  fro  with  frenzied  energy 

leave  to  kiss  the  very  points  of  his  in   search   of  its  abducted  Deity, 

splay-footed  shoes.    How  humbly  Like  Laban,  it  was  ready  to  assault 

the  first  people  in  the  community  any   one,  exclaiming,  "Why  hast 

stood  up  in  his  humbugging  pres-  thou  stolen  my  goods?"    A  vigi- 

ence,  and  meekly  sought  answers  lance  committee  was  chosen;  half 

from  him  to  questions  about  their  the  citizens  volunteered  as  special 

own  property,  while  heewelled  and  constables;  Bijah  Bunnel  drove  his 

blew  and  snorted  with  windy  con-  pony  to  a  mere  heap  of  skin  and 
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bones;  those  who  had  no  horses  ed  from  his  wagon  on  to  tfaefencd, 
rode  nightmares  without  cessation;  rolled  into  the  yard,  atil  sunk  on 
people  generally  wore  out  their  his  knees  before  his  recovered  bat 
boots  in  searching  for  the  lost  fearfully  dilapidated  idol.  He  kiss- 
sheep  of  Smartville.  On  the  third  ed  the  creature's  withered  face,  and 
morning  of  the  creature's  disap-  then,  turning  him  round,  kissed  tlie 
pearance,  a  miserable,  wilted  old  "S.  M.  R.  J".  8.  M.  Co."  which  was 
ram,  entirely  shorn  of  his  wool,  still  faintly  visible  on  his  hind  quar- 
was  observed  browsing  on  the  vil-  ters. 

lage  common.     The  youngsters  of       "Who    sheared   him?"  he  ex- 

the  district  school  commenced  teas-  claimed,   when  he  could   recover 

ing  him,  whereupon  he  took  refuge  voice.    "I'll,  shear  the  rascal's  ears 

in  Widow  Shorter's  doorvard.  The  oflf! — shear  his  head  off! — shear  the 

•I 

old  lady  rushed  out,  snapping  and  flesh  off  his  bones!" 
snarling  in  her  usual  manner  when        "Bless  me,  what  an  ugly  critter 
boys  were  about,  her  thin  grey  hair  ^heis!"  muttered  the  widow.  "Well, 

'flying  like  cobwebs  on  a  broom,  her  if  he  wasn't  a  meryner,  I  should 

green  eyes  glaring  through  her  tor-  say  he  was  a  mean,  dirty  little  beast, 

toise-sh ell  spectacles,  and  her  wrink-  not  worth  five  dollars.     Dear  me! 

led  hands  uplifted,  but  not  in  bene-  I  don't  see  after  all  how  he  can  be 

diction.     "Go  along  to  school,  you  so  enormous  valuable." 
pesty    little     whelps,    you!"    she        A  crowd  soon  gathered ;  prodigy 

squalled.     "An't  you   ashamed  of  ious  was  the  excitement,  the  joy,  tiie 

yourselves  for  persecuting  a  poor  fury;  execrations  went  up  and  bant 

dumb  critter? — a  ram  too,  and  for  like  volleys  of  sky-rockets;  enor- 

aught  you  know,  a  meryner  ram!"  mous  vengeance    was    threatened 

The  boys  quailed  and  scampered  against  the  unknown  perpetrator  of 
before  the  tempest  of  her  indigna-  the  outrage.  Some  of  the  sagner 
tion;  and  the  widow  then  proceed-  spectators,  however,  surveyed  the 
ed  to  coax  the  forlorn,  half-deform-  wretched  animal,  now  uncovered  in 
ed  creature  with  a  leaf  of  cabbage,  all  his  native  ugliness,  with  the  si- 
In  reply,  he  gave  forth  a  weak,  lence  of  blank  dismay.  They  sos- 
wailing  baa,  like  the  bleat  of  a  con-  pected  for  the  first  time  that  this 
sumptive  puppy.  "Mercy  on  us!"  was  no  merino  at  all,  but  a  sped- 
cried  the  widow,  almost  taken  faint,  men  of  some  plebeian  breed,  whose 
"Why,  he  has  a  voice  like  the  me-  fleece  had  been  "doctored"  to  make 
ryner.  Bijah !  Bijah  Bunnel !"  she  him  resemble  the  famous,  the  price- 
screamed  as  she  saw  the  keeper  less  Spaniards.  They  could  scarcely 
clatter  by  in  his  yellow  wagon,  credit  their  senses  as  they  gazed  on 
"Bijah!  Bi-jah!  do  come  here.  I  the  shabby,  pot-bellied  scare-crow, 
do  believe  that  here's  the  meryner.  Was  this,  indeed,  the  God  in  whom 
Oh,  what  a  most  heavenly  provi-  they  had  trusted  ?  Were  those  vile 
dence  to  bring  him  back  to  uh!"  legs  the  supports  upon  which  they 

Abijah  drove  up  to  the  fence,  had  spread  the  immense  pavilion  of 

and  surveyed  the  animal  with  doubt,  their  business  prosperity,  their  me^ 

with  recognition,  with  joy  and  with  cantile  expansion?    Truly  tlie  State 

horror.    It  was  the  merino  beyond  tottered.    They  began  to  feel  as  if 

question ;  he  knew  him  by  his  wig-  their  gigantic  bubble  of  credit  was 

gle-waggle  and  his  baa;  but,  alas,  breaking,  and  they    were  already 

how  had  the  glory  and  the  wool  de-  sliding  down  its  dissolving  sides 

parted!    Trembling  with  mingled  into  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy.    But 

gladness  and  indignation,  he  crawl-  in  general,  people  still  believed  in 
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the  ram,  and  only  thought  of  dis-  a  large  crop  of  dividends  was  sure 
covering  and  assaulting  the  scoun-  to  everj  man  who  held  on  stoutly 
drel  \4io  had  outraged  his  woolly  to  his  interests  in  the  corporation ; 
sanctity.  The  discussion  was  still  but  his  arguments  were  only  par- 
vehement  as  to  who  probably  was  tially  successful.  People  had  not 
and  who  probably  was  not  the  of-  exactly  lost  confidence  in  the  me- 
fender, when  Zebedee Billings, Cash-  rino,  but  they  had  lost  confidence 
ier  of  the  Merino  Ram  Bank,  burst  in  themselves  and  each  other.  Then, 
wheezing  into  the  crowd,  gave  a  too,  in  consequence  of  the  defalca- 
yell,  and  fainted  dead  away  under  tion,  a  run  commenced  on  the  Me- 
the  nose  of  the  ram,  who  immedi-  rino  Ram  Bank.  It  was  in  vain  that 
atelj  took  the  opportunity  to  butt  Cashier  Billings  came  out  on  the 
at  the  old  gentleman^s  bald  crani-  steps,  took  ofi^  his  hat,  and  swore 
um.  Water  was  flung  in  Billings'  that  the  institution  was  sound  as  a 
face,  his  neck-cloth  loosened,  and  bottle,  and  could  redeem  its  notes 
presently  he  came  to  himself.  His  as  easily  as  the  Minnecut  could  run 
first  word  was:  "Defalcation!"  down  hill.    The  stampede  of  bill 

**What*s  the  matter?"   roared  holders  still  continued,  and  in  twen- 

every  Smartvillain  at  once.  ty-five  minutes  from  the  commence- 

"Gonel"     gasped     Billings. —  ment  of  the  run,  the  bank  had  sus- 

**  Smoother's  gone.      Took   every  pended. 

penny  in  the  vault    Hasn't  left  a       This  circumstance  doubled  the 

penny."  confusion,  and  all  those  puffy  specn- 

** Robbed  the  vault!"  stammered  lators,  lately  so  presumptuous  and 

Jackson.  "Then  he — he  sheared —  blatant,  held  their  breath  as  they 

sheared  the  merino."  looked   down   the  stream  of  fate. 

Well,  he  did.  Yes,  he  did.  And  They  began  to  suspect  a  cataract  at 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  that  he  hand,  and  they  wondered  how  they 
was  a  patriot,  postmaster  and  super-  were  fitted  to  go  over.  It  became 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  evident  on  a  very  slight  examina- 
Tho  crowd  made  a  furious  rush  tion  that  the  community  was  \\U 
npon  his  house,  but  they  found  no  prepared  to  meet  a  crisis,  notwith- 
wool  there,  no  pennies  and  no  standing  that  it  had  enjoyed  what 
Smoothers.  The  unctuous,  shin-  the  Smartville  Journal  styled  "a 
ing,  genteel  Demas  was  gone,  warm  but  pleasant  summer  of  un- 
taking  with  him  his  family,  the  precedented  commercial  prosperi- 
bank  specie,  and,  for  aught  that  ty."  The  citizens  had  be^p  so  oc- 
was  known  to  the  contrary,  the  in-  cupied  in  buying  and  selling  the 
valuable  fiee<*e  of  the  merino.  A  ram,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
pretty  panic  he  started  by  his  oper-  building  expensive  houses,  barns 
ation.  How  the  shares  began  to  and  factories,  every  other  industry 
foil,  bump!  plump!  squash!  like  had  ceased.  Fields  had  gone  un- 
rotten  pears  of  a  windy  ^autumn  planted;  crops  had  rotted  ungath- 
nioming.  For  many  times  seven  ered;  the  despised  native  wool  re- 
days  the  ram's  horns  had  been  com-  mained  unspun ;  provisions  were 
passing  our  Connecticut  Jericho,  already  at  famine  prices ;  in  short, 
and  now  the  walls  thereof  com-  Smartville  was  living  on  expecta- 
menced  visibly  to  gape  for  hideous  tions  and  on  tick.  Every  man  had 
ruin.  The  great  fioancier,  indeed,  immense  credits  out;  but  then,  un- 
tried to  uphold  confidence  by  de-  luckily,  he  had  just  as  enormous 
daring  that  the  scrip  was  good  as  debts  out.  Some  persons  had 
long  as  the  ram  waa  safe;  and  that  bought  the  ram  so  often  and  sold 
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him  80  often,  had  subscribed  for  so  his  hat  off  and  his  grey  hair  fljingt 
many  shares  and  parted  with  so  while  the  instrument  of  iroa  teeth 
many,  that  they  could  not,  by  any  leaped  and  bounced  at  hisi  heels 
perseverance,  cipher  out  where  they  like  a  mad  catamount 
stood.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dark-  ^* Mercy  on  us.  Brother  Rough! 
ness  of  Egypt  had  fallen  on  the  vil-  what  air  you  about?"  shouted  the 
lage,  so  that  no  man  might  know  Deacon,  running  down  the  little 
whether  or  not  he  walked  on  the  slope.  The  farmer  took  no  nodoa 
verge  of  a  precipice.  And  now,  in  of  him,  and  rushed  straight  by  on 
the  plentitude  of  their  tardily  ar-  his  course,  as  swift,  clamorous  and 
rived  wisdom,  the  Smartvillains  be-  terrible  as  Achilles  in  his  chariot, 
gan  to  suspect  that  they  had  swap-  thundering  over  the  plains  of  Troy, 
ped  their  jackets  until  they  had.  **  Brother  Rous:h  !  —  Brother 
quite  worn  them  out,  and  left  them-  Rough  !"  reiterated  Tough,  ''What 
selves  naked  to  the  winter  of  coming  are  you  a  doing  ?'^ 
adversity.  The  other  heard  him  atlast,half 

For  some  days  there  was  mere  turned  his  head  to  see  who  it  was, 
dead  obstruction  in  the  mercantile  and  bellowed:  "Har— rer — ing!" 
world  of  Smartville.  Then  Deacon  •*  But  bless  ray  body!  whoever 
Tough  brought  the  public  boil  to  a  heard  of  harrowing  at  a  full  run! 
head  by  coming  down  on  his  debt-  Why, you'll  kill  your  horses;  they're 
ors  with  attachments,  by  way  of  all  in  a  foam  now." 
drawing  plasters,  and  a  sheriff  for  ^'Let  'em  foam!"  shouted  the 
a  surgeon.  Farmer  Rough,  the  farmer.  **  They've  got  to  do  it- 
first  man  who  had  purchased  of  Get  up !  They  hav'nt  worked  all 
him,  was  naturally  his  first  game,  summer. — Go 'long!  I  hav'nt  work- 
Followed  by  his  sheriff,  the  Deacon  ed  ^ither.  Hey  there ! — I'm  niakiDg 
slyly  wended  his  way  through  the  up  lost  time. — Hey !  Get  up  1  Go 
thickets  of  Double  Rock,  and  ap-    'long  1 " 

proached  by  back  roads  the  dwell-  ^  But  stop  a  minute.  Brother 
mg  of  his  debtor,  situated  among  Rough.  I've  got  a  little  business 
the  arable  slopes  and  hollows  of  with  you." 
Bibberry.  Presently  he  heard  an  "  Ca'nt  stop. — ^Hey  there ! — Get 
immense  shouting  ahead,  which  he  out  of  the  way,  Deacon  ! — Hey 
recognized  as  proceeding  from  the  up ! — Making  up  lost  time.— Go 
brazen  lungs  of  Farmer  Rough,  'long! — Hey!" 
Striding  onward  rapidly,  though  The  harrow  turned  a  corner  as 
stealthily,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  quick  as  lightning  could  make  a 
a  hollow  from  which  the  noise  evi-  zigzag,  tearing  up  the  earth  in  its 
dently  proceeded,  and,  listening  at-  course  like  a  ship's  bow  fiin^ngoS 
tentively,  discovered  that  the  vocal  the  light  sea-foam.  The  Deacoa 
uproar  was  mingled  with  a  rapid  performed  a  monstrous  leap,  and 
tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  a  clash  barely  saved  himself  from  heing 
as  of  steel  among  pebbles.  Climb-  dismembered  ;  an  instant  more  and 
ing  a  fence  and  peering  through  his  very  bowels  would  have  been 
some  alder  bushes,  the  Deacon  saw  harrowed  into  the  soil  of  the  bol- 
something  which  made  him  think  low,  no  doubt  to  its  great  enrich- 
that  his  debtor  had  gone  crazy,  ment  Frightened  and  furious,  he 
Farmer  Rough  had  yoked  both  his  retreated  out  of  the  lot,  and  held  a 
horses  to  his  harrow,  and,  mounted  council  of  war  with  his  constable, 
on  one  of  them,  was  flogging  up  the  result  of  which  was  that  they 
and  down  the  field  at  full  gallop,    left  Farmer  Rough  undisturbed  in 
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his  mad  labors,  and  hastened  back  ment  for  you.    So,  now,  will  you 

to  the  village  to  clap  their  attach-  pay  up?^' 

ments  on  some  less  dangerous  de-  *^ Attach   and   be  hanged  !'^  re- 

faulter.  Furnished  with  a  new  form,  torted  the  lawyer,  who  had  plenty 

the  Deacon  repaired  boldly  to  the  of  that  brass  which  every  great  fi- 

office   of  Lawyer  Jackson.     With  nancier  must  have,  and  which  he 

commendable  forbearance   he  left  so  well   knows  how  to  coin  into 

the  sherifi   on   the  common,  and  gold.    '^Tm  mortgaged  up  to  my 

walked  in  alone  to  see  what  could  neck.'' 

be  accomplished  by  persuasion,  be-  "  You've  failed  then ;  you  are  a 
fore  he  tried  the  tbumb-screws  of  bankrupt!"   shouted   the  Deacon, 
the  law.     "Oh,  Squire,"  he  snuffled,  dancing  with  rage  in  his  ponder- 
**could'nt  you  let  me  have  the  four  ous  cowhides, 
hundred  you  borrowed  of  me  ?  The  "  I  hav'nt  failed,  you  stupid  old 
fact  is,  I  want  to  pay  my  pew  rent,  bloodsucker.     I've  suspended.     I 
and  then  there's  the  contribution  ask  an  extension." 
for  the   Japan  Mission  a  coming  "I'll    suspend   you;  I'll   extend 
upon  us  soon."  you — oh,  you  cheating  blackleg!" 
**  Ca'nt  do  it,  really.  Deacon,"  screamed  the  creditor,  rushing  out 
said  the  great  financier,  with  heath-  after  his  constable, 
enish   unconcern  for  the  pew-rent  "Stop!"  called  the  lawyer,  run- 
'  and   the  Japanese.     "  Tight  time  ning  to  the  window.    "  Don't  pre- 
fer money  just  now.     No  pressure  cipitate  a  crisis,  Deacon.     I  have 
that  I  know  of;  but  a  most  ridicu-  it;  I  can  satisfy  you.    There's  Gen- 
lous  panic.     You  just  go  along  and  eral  Darling's  note  for  $460 — Fll 
make  yourself  perfectly  easy  till —  give  you  that  to  clear  me." 
well,  till  Christmas,  may  be.    The  "  I  wo'nt  take  his  note ;  he  can't 
money  market  will  get  up  by  that  pay,"  replied  the  Deacon,  beckoning 
time,  and- 1  shall  have  a  chance  to  to  his  sheriff, 
collect.      Keep  cool,  try  to  keep  "  Well,  there's  the  ram.     I'll  let 
other  people  cool,  and  things  will  you  have  eight  shares  in  the  ram, 
come  right  again  in  no  time.   Good  worth  eight  hundred  at  the  lowest 
morning.  Deacon."  figure.    That's  double  the  debt!" 

"  Ca'nt  wait,  nohow ;  wo'nt  wait,"  "  I  wo'nt  have  'em.     I  wo'nt  take 

persisted   the   creditor,  his   whine  any   more  shares.      He's  ffot  the 

deepening  to  a  growl.    "I've  waited  whole   of  us  tangled  in  his  wool 

long  enough  for  ray  money,  and  you  now,  the  rotten  old  critter !" 

know   it ;    and   now   I  will  have  The  Deacon  applied  his  attach- 

it"  ment,  and  sucked  vigorously  with 

"  Ca'nt  pay,  and  wo'nt  try.   You  it ;  but  not  a  drop  could  he  extract 

don't  suppose  1  am  going  to  sacri-  from  the  body  of  his  victim.     An 

fice  myself  because  you  are  in  a  encumbrance   of  mortgages  more 

fret,  do  you?"  returned  the  finan-  impenetrable   than    the    sevenfold 

cier  indignantly,  as  if  he  were  a  bull-hides    of   Ajax,    covered    his 

much  wronged  individual."  debtor's  property ;  and  it  lay   as 

"  Well,  Squire  Jackson,  then  you  safe  there,  and  as  lifeless  too,  as 

just  look   out  for  yourself!"  ex-  any  ancient  knight  that  was  ever 

claimed  the  Deacon,  pale  with  fear  overturned  and  smothered   in  his 

and  anger  at  the  thought  that  he  own  plate  armor.  The  Deacon  then 

might  never  more    see    his  four  came  down  on  other  defaulters,  but 

hundred  dollars.     "  I've  got  a  con-  they  were  all  buried  under  mort- 

Btable  here,  and  he's  got  an  attach-  gages,  or  coffined  stiff  and  starch  in 
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notes  which  thej  could  not  meet  or  In  this  extremity  of  thioigs.  Squire 

checks  which  they  could  not  honor.  Jackson  exerted  himself  lile  agreat 

Frightful  were  the  consequences  of  financier,  a  great  rascal,  and  a  great 

his  rash  endeavor  to  regain  his  own.  hlockhead.    He  declared  a  hogus 

His  attachments  inaugurated  a  new  dividend  and  did  not  pay  it    He 

and  more  vehement  squeeze  in  the  issued  new  bonds  over  the  old  ones, 

Pressure.  It  seemed  as  if  people  and  fairly  dumped  them  into  the 
ad  only  been  waiting  for  the  first  market  like  a  load  of  rubbish,  giv- 
blow,  to  break  out  in  a  general  le-  ing  them  away  when  he  found  that 
gal  skrimmage,  or  free  fight,  each  they  were  unsaleable.  The  conse- 
man  hitting  about  him  indiscrimi-  quence  was  that  the  certificates  of 
nately  with  his  executions,  and  the  great  S.  M.  R.  J.  S.  M.  Corn- 
making  a  riot  as  confused  and  des-  pany  were  soon  reduced  to  such  a 
perate  as  a  Donnybrook  firing,  contemptible  valuation,  that  a  man 
Everybody  got  out  writs  at  once^  might  have  used  them  to  paper  his 
and  served  them  on  everybody  else,  parlors,  without  being  guilty  of 
All  Smartville  would  have  gone  to  enormous  extravagance.  Before 
jail  for  debt,  if  the  jail  had  been  long,  things  came  to  such  a  despe- 
big  enough,  and  if  there  had  been  rate  pass  that  it  was  impossible  to 
any  solvent  person  left  outside  to  sell,  and  equally  impossible  to  hold 
lock  it  At  first,  indeed,  some  of  on.  Then  did  Squire  Jackson  con- 
the  Smartvillains  consoled  them-  ceive  and  produce  the  wonderful 
selves  with  the  idea  that,  after  all,  plan  of  making  the  ram  take  the 
they  only  owed  each  other,  and  back  track,  and  repass  through  the 
that  consequently  they  would  be  hands  of  all  his  previous  possessors, 
able  to  close  their  embarrassments  thus  taking  up  the  debts  of  Smart- 
by  mutual  concessions  and  exchang-  ville  one  by  one,  and  bearing  them 
es.  But  very  soon  it  was  discover-  off  on  his  shorn  shoulders,  as  the 
ed  that  the  place  had  bought  from  scapegoat  of  the  desert  used  to  carry 
abroad  largely  beyond  its  means  to  off  the  sins  of  the  Israelites.  This 
settle.  The  store-keepers  had  carted  extraordinary  scheme  would  have 
in  loads  of  silks,  ribbons,  bonnets,  been  difficult  to  execute,  even  had 
liquors,  segars  and  other  absurd  lux-  there  occurred  no  further  complies- 
unes,  which  had  been  freely  dis-  tion  in  the  business  afiairs  of  the 
tributed  among  their  customers  and  place.  But  a  discovery  was  now 
made  a  noble  show  of  credit  on  their  at  hand — a  keen,  searching,  raerci- 
account- books,  but  were  still  unpaid  less  discovery — which  cut  up  even 
for  by  either  retailer  or  consumer,  the  assurance  of  the  great  fioan- 
Thus,  foreign  bailiffs  and  attorneys,  cier,  and  disembowelled  Smartville 
alien  writs,  attachments  and  execu-  at  once  like  an  opened  oyster, 
tions,  rushed  in  to  mingle  with  the  The  youngest  son  of  Demas 
native  horde,  and  give  Smartville  Smoother  was  caught  in  a  neigh- 
up  to  a  species  of  legal  rapine.  As  boring  town,  brought  home,  inca^ 
the  ram  was  still  high  in  credit,  it  cerated,  and  bullied  into  a  confes- 
was  upon  him  that  people  generally  sion.  He  acknowledged  that  his 
tried  to  seize  first  as  security.  More  father  had  stolen  the  merino  ram, 
executions  were  served  on  this  won-  sheared  the  merino  ram,  and  rob- 
derful  animal  than  he  had  hairs  in  bed  the  Merino  Ram  Bank.  He 
his  wool;  all  tlie  sheriffs  of  all  the  said  that  his  honored  father  had 
neighboring  country  had  their  turn  been  led  into  this  course  of  pecu- 
at  him,  until  he  bristled  as  full  of  lation  (he  called  it  speculation^  by 
attachments  as  a  porcupine  of  quills,  a  discovery  that  the  great  joint 
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stock  company  had  lent  so  much  heads,  legs,  arms  and  trunks  of  shat- 
money  to  its  president  and  various  tered  capitalists.  No  Roman  bat- 
directors  on  good-for-nothing  se-  tering  ram  ever  demolished  a  for- 
curit}',  and  was  so  wnlikelj  to  get  tress  so  utterly  and  neatly  as  did 
the  same  back,  that  in  all  proba-  this  sham  merino  knock  over  the 
bility  it  was  enormously  insolvent,  monetary  ramparts  of  Smartville, 
Anxious  to  save  himself  and  family  with  all  their  armament  of  stocks, 
from  poverty,  he  had  purloined  the  bonds,  notes,  checks,  drafts,  orders, 
merino  with  the  hope  of  smuggling  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  their  gar- 
hiin  out  of  town,  and  selling  him  rlson  of  bankers,  cashiers,  tellers, 
for  enough  to  cover  his  own  invest-  clerks,  directors  and  presidents. — 
ments.  But  the  general  search  hacj  The  list  of  failures  next  day  in  the 
been  so  instant  and  eager,  that  he  Smartville  Journal  filled  every  col- 
bad  not  been  able  to  efiect  this  umn  of  the  paper,  and  comprised 
operation,  and  had  besides  been  piti-  the  entire  adult  population,  so  that 
ably  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  it  might  have  served  as  a  sort  of 
exposure  and  a  consequent  blight  directory.  It  was  the  last*  issue, 
apon  his  Christian  reputation.  He  by  the  way,  of  that  brilliant  peri- 
had  therefore  sheared  off  the  fleece,  odical. 

and  slyly  turned  the  animal  loose  Hard  times  now  in  Smartville! 
at  midnight.  Awful  to  relate,  how-  No  work  to  be  done,  and  no  pay  to 
ever,  that  wool  which  liad  been  sup-  be  got  for  doing  it  The  great 
posed  to  be  so  valuable,  had  proved  money  lords,  who  had  hitherto  em- 
to  be  not  merino  at  all,  but  only  ployed  so  many  laborers  and  kept 
some  common  stuff  which  had  so  many  servants,  had  all  popped  in 
been  oiled,  colored  and  otherwise  rapid  succession,  like  parched  corns 
**  doctored"  to  resemble  merino,  on  a  hot  shovel.  People  rushed  by 
The  deceit  had  come  out  on  wash-  scores  into  the  poor-house,  until 
ing  the  wool;  and  then  it  was  that  that  too  collapsed,  with  every  other 
his  poor  father  had  defaulted.  public  institution.  Thanksgiving 
There  was  no  disputing  the  youth's  day  was  not  celebrated  ;  contribn- 
story,  for  he  led  the  citizens  to  the  tions  for  missions  were  not  taken 
place  where  the  false  fleece  was  up;  the  sc;hools  were  closed,  and 
buried.  There  it  lay,  the  hairy  de-  Pkrson  Tompkins  dismissed;  in 
ception — common,  plebeian,  worth-  short,  civilization  went  back  a 
less,  ruinous!  Smartville  saw  and  hundred  years  in  Smartville. — 
cursed  its  Gods.  In  that  one  mo-  Farmer  Rough  ploughed  and  har- 
ment  its  ruin  was  complete  and  ir-  rowed  at  full  gallop  until  he  and 
recoverable.  The  ram  was  at  pro-  his  horses  dropped  dead  together, 
teat,  and  conseouently  they  were  all  Abijah  Bunnel  lost  his  wits,  and 
at  protest;  he  Lad  been  the  circu-  spent  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
lating  medium  of  Smartville,  and  ence  in  baaing  about  the  village  on 
now  he  failed  to  circulate;  he  had  all  fours,  demanding  enormous  pri- 
been  its  wealth,  and  now  he  was  its  ces  for  himself,  under  the  impres- 
indebtedness.  In  those  days  the  sion  that  he  was  a  merino  of  the 
stockholders  of  a  concern  were  lia-  noblest  Spanish  pedigree.  Lawyer 
ble  to,  the  full  amount  of  their  in-  Jackson  left  the  town,  and  was  sub- 
dividual  property;  and  consequent-  sequently  heard  of  in  a  peniten- 
ly  every  soul  in  town  went  up  when  tiary  among  a  number  of  other 
the  great  engine  of  the  place,  the  distinguished  financiei's.  Demaa 
8.  M.  R.  J.S,  M.Co.,  blew  to^ieces.  Smoother  never  returned  to  en- 
The  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  counter  the  vengeaAc^  of  his  fel- 
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low-citizens,  prefernDg  to  go  west,  deity  and  wonder  of  the  place  was 
speculate  in  lands,  discover  bogus  turned  out  on  the  common,  unshoni 
copper  mines,  and  finally  get  him-  as  he  was,  and  without  the  cold 
self  elected  to  Congress,  where  his  comfort  of  so  much  as  a  frozen  cab- 
tastes  for  appropriations  and  defal-  bage  stalk,  to  take  care  of  himself 
cations  could  meet  with  sympathet-  as  he  best  might,  amid  November 
ic  indulgence.  winds  and  December  snow  storms. 
As  for  the  ram  himself,  he  sunk  At  last  the  boys  stoned  him  to  that 
instantly  into  general  contempt  and  degree  that  he  ran  away  and  never 
execration.    There  was  a  great  dis-  returned. 

pute  as  to  whose  he  was,  everybody        Smart ville  had   a   hard  winter, 

denying  any  manner  of  seizure  or  nearly    starved    and    nearly  froM 

possession ;  the  public  anxiety  being  to  death ;   but   Smartville  learned 

no  longer  to  own  the  famous  (so-  wisdom    by    its     calamities,   and 

called)  merino,  but  to  get  utterly  did    not    speculate    again    for  a 

and  forever  rid  of  the  femous  (so-  third  of  a  century ;  not  till  a  new 

called)  merino.    People  said  that  generation    had   grown  up  in  it, 

he  carried  about  liabilities  enough  and  got  old  enough  to  play  die 

to  break  the  back  of  the  United  parts    of  great    fools    and   great 

States  government.    Thus  the  late  financiers. 


DRAMATIC    FRAGMENT. 

Antonio. — Lord  Rousso !  I  have  heard  it  whispered  oft 
Amongst  the  lonely  peasants  in  this  Isle, 
That  underneath  that  smooth  and  flattening  front 
There  lurked  a  mine  of  blackest  villanies; 
I  did  deny  it  once  ;  what  shall  I  say 
When  next  the  public  voice  decries  your  Lordship  .' 

Rousso. — A  jest!  I  do  assure  you  but  a  jest ! 
This  cloak  which  io  your  self-devoted  flight 
To  rescue  the  good  father  Andreas, 
(I  do  rejoice  to  see  his  Saintship  safe,) 
You  dropped  some  few  rods  from  the  threshold  there, 
I  cast  in  careless  fashion  on  my  person, 
And  knowing  that  Philotta  would  be  glad 
To  hear  that  thou  had'st  so  far  braved  the  force 
O'  the  treacherous  elements,  I  called  upon  her ; 
She  did  me  the  great  honor  to  confound 
Your  humble  servant  with  Antonio, 
And  'ere  I  was  aware  sprung  to  my  arms 
With  such  a  blinded  ecstacy  of  rapture, 
That  I  had  well  nigh  sunk  into  the  earth 
From  the  mere  stress  of  native  modesty ; 
A  jest !  a  jest !  and  nothing  but — a  jest ! — 
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CRIMES   WHICH   THE   LAW  DOES   NOT   REACH, 
no  IV. — THE  BEST  OF  FRIENDS. 

"  Tell  you  a  story,  my  dear  girls!"    long,  long  ago.     I  have  had  and  I    • 
cried   Aunt  Milly,   removing  her    have  good  friends,  and  some  loving 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  and  care-    relations,  but  never  accuse  them  in 
fiilly  wiping  them,  "  how  should  I    my   hearing   of  being  "  the    best 
have  any  stories  to  tell  ?"  of  friends. "    They  don't  deserve 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  must  have.  Think,  such  an  insult.  You  need  not  smile. 
Aunt  Milly ;  just  "  gather  your  re-  And  on  the  whole,  you  have  gained 
collections"  a  little.  Like  Blenda's  your  wish,  for  I  think  I  can  tell 
revered  grandmother,  in  Mrs.  Car-  you  a  story,  of  which  you  have  re- 
len's  "  Cousin  John,"  **  you  have  minded  me." 
seen  the  w^orld,"  and  must  have  Her  nieces  gathered  closer  around 
profitted  by  that  view  suflBciently  the  old  lady,  already  thanking  her. 
to  be  able  to  entertain  us  with  one  *' Don't  thank  me  yet.  lam  but 
tale  at  least."  a  dull  body  as  you  know,  and  my 

"  Seen  the  world,  ah  my  dear    tongue  is  not  so  loosely  hung  nor 
child,  I  have  seen  it,  and  the  sight   so  gifted  with  words  as  your  mo- 
never  gave  me  much  pleasure.     I    ther's,  children.    But,  I  do  recollect 
even  almost  wish  for  you,  my  poor,    what  you  may  call  a  story,  and  I'll 
young,  innocent  babies,  that  none    tell  it  to  you.     If  you  get  tired  you 
of  you  should  ever  '*see  the  world."    can  stop  me.     Years  ago,  when  I 
I  have  seen  good  called  evil,  and    was  about  your  age,  younger  than 
evil,  good.     I  have  seen  virtue  do    you,  Mary,  just  turned  of  sixteen,  I 
vicious  acts,  and  I  have  seen  poor    had  a  friend  whose  name  was  Mar- 
vice  perform  the  highest  and  noblest    garet — it  don't  matter  the  surname, 
works.    I  have  seen  the  unkindest    Madge,  she  was  generally  called, 
people  applauded  for  their  wonder-    and  Madge  and  Milly  went  together 
fill  chanty,  and  I  have   seen  the    as  smoothly  and  lovingly  as  their 
warmest    hearts  crushed    because    sound  in  speaking.     She  was  the 
they   were    misunderstood  —  in    a    wildest,  flightiest,  sauciest  little  puss 
word,  I  have  seen  the  great  spirit  of   you  ever  saw.     Bright,  full  of  mis- 
•* humbug"  which  governs  society,    chief  and  as  really  good  as  gold.    I 
Tide  triumphant  over  honesty  and    was  much  quieter  than  she  and  not 
sincerity,  and  I  have  long  come  to    half  so  clever.     She  was  a  great 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth  would    belle  and  I  was  only  moderately  ad- 
be  a  fair  place  to  dwell  in,  if  it  were    mired.     She  would  have  shared  her 
not  for  the  men  and  women  that  in-    partners  with  me  any  day,  as  I  would 
habit  it."  have  shared  my  pui*se  with  her — 

**Youl  AuntMilly,  you  think  all  fori  was  much  the  richer  of  the 
that — and  where  would  you  put  two — but  both  of  us  were  proud 
your  friends  ?     You  have  the  best    with  all  our  affection  for  each  other, 

of  friends . "  and  she  often  wore  an  old  gown, 

"Stop,  stop,  Lucy.  I  protest  and  danced  the  whole  evening, 
against  that  phrase.  Heaven  defend  while  I  looked  on  in  some  splendid 
me  from  having  "the  best  of  friends."  silk  with  an  oC'Casional  invitation  to 
I  learned  to  despise  those  four  words   keep  me  from  utter  despair,  and  to 
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take  the  sitting-down  creases  out  of       Then  she  told  me  alLdiildren ; 

my  famous  new  dress.  she  told  me  how  the  wholecity  was 

Madge  made  more  enemies  than  busy  with  hefnarae,  and  how  she 
friends.  She  was  so  fond  of  laugh-  was  almost  beside  herself  with  bor- 
ing and  joking,  and  people  never  ror  and  indignation  and  despair, 
half  understood  her,  and  thought  She  told  me  how  she  was  persecu- 
her  malicious  when  she  was  only  ted  by  her  family  to  marry,  and 
merry.  My  father  —  your  good  how,  she  thought  she  would,  just  to 
grand-papa,  my  dear  ones — fell  into  be  rid  of  this  stunning  pain  which 
nr  health  when  I  was  about  seven-  pursued  her  day  and  night  "You 
teen,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  know  me,  Milly,"  she  said,  "I  am  a 
Europe,  where  we  made  the  grand  great  coward :  I  can't  face  alone  all 

tour,   and  I  studied   French,  and  those  vile  stories ."     "But my 

learned  to  sing,  and  took  dancing  darling,"  I  exclaimed,   "  who  can 

lessons  in  Paris,  and  returned  quite  believe  anything  against  you  I  Yoar 

an  accomplished    young  lady  for  life  has  l>een  open-  as  the  day." 

those  days,  because  then,  girls  were  "  That  is  just  it.     I  have  laughed 

not  taught  everything  as  you  all  and  talked  and  lived  freely,  inno- 

have  been,  which  is  veiy  proper  and  cently,   without  disguise.     Had  I 

right,  I  am  sure.     I  heard  frequent-  hid  in  corners  and  done  a  thousand 

ly  from  Madge  during  our  absence,  things  which  I  know  of  others  do- 

Her  letters  were  at  first  very  gay  ing,  I  would  have  escaped  censure, 

and  funny,  and  many  a  laugh  I  had  They  turn  against  me  the  very  feai^ 

over   them — but  before  we  came  lessness   which    my    innocence  of 

back,  I  saw  a  change.     She  did  not  harm  gave  me."  "  But  your  friends," 

write  so  often,  and  she  was  fitful —  I  said,  "where  are  they?"     "I have 

sometimes  quite  like  hei'self  and  then  the  best  of  friends,"  she  answered, 

very  sombre  and  sad.  It  was  a  great  smiling  sadly,  "and   this  is  their 

pleasure  to  me  to  see  her  again  :  counsel — marry."     What  is   that 

she  came  immediately  to  the  house,  book  you  all  rave  over — that  won- 

and  welcomed  me  so  warmly  (T  had  derful  book  by  that  Mr.  Thackeray? 

been  away  three  years)  and  talked  "The   Newcomes" — that  is  it?  do 

so  much  and  so  fast  that  I  could  not  you  recollect  Lady  Clara's  marriage 

judge  about  it,  nor  did  I  even  think  to  Barnes  Newcome  \  When  I  read 

at  first,  to  look  for  the  change  in  her.  what  he  says  about  that  marriage 

But  presently  there  was  a  calm,  and  the  preparations  for  it, I  thought 
and  then  I  noticed  such  a  worn  of  my  poor  Madge.  There  was  no 
look  about  her  eyes,  and  a  nervous  "Jack  Belsize"  in  the  case:  she 
quiver  around  her  mouth— it  puz-  was  fancy  free,  but  she  cared  no 
zled  and  distressed  me.  I  asked  more  for  her  affianced  lover,  than 
her  if  she  were  well — "yes,  quite  I  did,  and  I  could  not  bear  him. 
well,  what  a  question?  did  she  look  Her  father  and  mother  kept  on 
ill?"  she  answered,  and  then  rattled  praising  him,  it  seems,  and  put- 
on  with  such  a  false  ring  in  her  ting  him  in  the  best  lightfaod  show- 
old  joyous  tones,  that  I  had  tears  ing  Madge  plenty  of  sunshine  where- 
in my  eyes,  instead  of  smiles  on  my  ever  he  stood,  and  a  great  deal  of 
lips.  "  What  a  goose  you  are,  darkness  for  her,  everywhere  else, 
Milly,"  she  said  impatiently,  "what  She  was  weary  and  dispirited,  and 
ails  you  ?  I  took  her  two  hands  in  they  petted  her,  and  consoled  ber, 
mine,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her.  She  and  encouraged  her,  when  she 
dropped  her  head  upon  our  joined  would  listen  to  this  gentleman's  ad- 
hands  and  cried,  oh  !  so  bitterly !  dresses,   and  were  very  grim  and 
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cross  when  she  was  restive  and  un-  lost  his  temper  and  flew  out  at  her,, 

willing.  and  oh  !  my  dear^,  it  was  dreadful. 

/  thought  it  a  great  wickedness,  Everybody  did  not  know  the  full 

cliildren,  as  I  do  still,  to  make  such  truth,  however,  because  they  were 

a  marriage,  and  instead  of  urging  seldom  seen  together,  only  Madge's 

it,  I  wondered  that  her  parents  did  mind  being  bright  and  grasping, 

not   oppose  it,   but  **the  world"  she  was  continually  taking  up  stu- 

judged  differently  and  my  own  dear  dies  and  people — all  sorts  of  odd 

mamma,  blessed  angel  as  she  is  at  people  who  taught  her  all  sorts  of 

this   moment,   often   said   to    me,  odd  things.     She  built  an  observa- 

"Milly,  daughter,  Madge  has  the  tory  and  went  s^ar-gazing  with  a 

best  of  friends,  and  they  know  what  German  in  blue  spectacles;  I  am 

is  best  for  her  happiness."  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  could 

Well,  dears,  I  was  brides-maid,  see  through  them.  Mad^e  told  me 
first  brides-maid,  and  I  stood  beside  he  was  a  genius.  He  might  have 
my  poor  pale  darling  when  she  gave  been,  but  he  never  looked  clean." 
herself  with  solemn  oaths  to  a  man  Then  she  got  tired  of  the  stars,  and 
whom  I  knew,  and  she  knew,  and  took  to  botany,  with  a  Frenchman 
all  her  people  knew,  she  did'nt  like,  all  snuff  and  red  handkerchief  Af- 
and  when  the  Bishop  asked  about  ter  botany,  came  painting — then 
any  one  being  aware  of  a  just  cause  music — scientific  music,  with  never 
or  impediment,  I  could  scarcely  a  tune  in  it — and  another  French- 
keep  from  crying  out,  that  I  knew  man. 

impediment   enough    in    all   con-  Poor   thing!  she  was  unhappy 

science,  to  stop  such  ungodly  pro-  and  ambitious,  and  she  tried  to  fill 

ceedings — but  I  did'nt,  and  they  up  her  life' in  this  way.     And  so, 

were  married,  and  what  a  marriage  the  city  kept  the  list  of  her  differ- 

it  was !     Paired,   but  not   mated,  ent  great  friends,  her  masters  as  she 

surely.     He  did  not  suit  her,  and  called  them,  and  said  it  was  "very 

she  did  not  suit  him,  and  there  were  strange."     Old  Mrs.  Marshall  who 

quarrels,  and  bickerings  and  heart-  never  left  her  own  house,  and  knew 

Durning.     She  flirted,  and  he  hunt-  more  news  than   any  body,  could 

ed  and  rode  about  the  country,  and  entertain  her  visitors  by  the  hour 

everybody  said  "  what  a  shame !"  with  tales  of  poor  Madge.     Grad- 

Then  I  used  to  get  angry  and  ask  ually,  folks  turned  a  cold  shoulder 

what  was  to  be  expected,  when  a  upon  her,  and  she  began  to  receive 

young  girl  was  coaxed  into  a  union  slights  from  this  one,  and  rudeness 

without  love  or  decent  esteem  :  but  from  that  one. 

that  only  made  things  worse,  for  I  With  all  her  cleverness  and  su- 

waa  invariabty  answered  that  she  periority,  she  was  very  sensitive — a 

had  the  best  of  friends,  who  only  dunce  could  hurt  her  through  her 

acted  for  her  good,  and  now  she  feelings.    She  became  sad  and  more 

"^as  distressing  them  by  her  wild  dissatisfied  than  ever.     The  tears 

ways  more  than  ever.  After  a  while,  would  roll   out  of  her  large  black, 

Madge  sobered  down  a  little  ;  she  wistful  eyes  when  she  talked  to  me 

had  a  pair  of  pretty  boys,  and  if  she  about  some  one's  coldness  or  some 

bad  only  had  for  a  husband  one  one's  indifference  to  her.     And  it 

who  could  have  taken  the  reins,  and  really  seemed  as  if  it  were  exactly 

guided  her  properly  and  made  her  from  those  who  owed  her  most,  that 

respect  him,  I  think  they   might  she  got  the  least. 

have  got  along.     But  she  was  his  I  used  to  say  to  her,  "  why  do 

superior  and  scorned  him :  and  he  you  mind  it,  Madge  1    It  is  because 
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they  see  that  they  can  hurt  you,  make  things  better  and  only  made 
that  some  people  do  these  things,  them  worse.  She  thought  hergelf 
Shut  your  eyes  and  y6ur  ears,  aggrieved  and  they  said  that  she 
Live  with  those  that  love  you."  was  exacting.  Madge  was  unpop- 
"  Who  loves  rae,  Milly  f"  "  Who  ular,  and  her  family  strove  after 
loves  you  ?  why  plenty  of  peopje.  popularity.  She  cringed  to  nobody. 
There  is  your  family.  You  have  and  spoke  out  her  thoughts.  Her 
th  e  best  of  friends."  temper  was  soured,  her  tongue  quick 

"Have  I?"  she  asked,  looking  and  cutting — oh  bless  me  1  what  a 
vaguely  ahead — "  then  I  wish  I  bitter  thing  to  suffer  as  she  did— 
could  change  them  for  the  worst."  what  a  sad  thing  for  so  much  misery 
"  My  dear !"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  can    to  grow  out  of  what  might  have  been 

you ?"     "Milly,"  she  went    turned  into  nothing. 

on,  taking  my  hand,  "  who  do  you        She  quarrelled  with  almost  every 

suppose  ray  sister  Julia  dined  with    one  at  last :  She  was  a  perfect  Ish- 

yesterday  ?     Lucy  Murray,  who  cut    mael — her  hand  against  every  man 

me  last  week.     Who  do  you  think    and  every  man's  hand  against  her# 

my  two  brothers  are  entertaining  in        Trifles  which  to   any  one   else 

the  country?     Barry  Davis,  who    would  have  proved  trifles,  sunk  thdr 

spoke  of  me  so  impertinently  at  a    claws  into  her  very  heart,  and  clung 

supper,  that  my  good  old  friend    there,  like  a  wild  beast's  fismgs. 

George  Dunlap,  rose  up  and  said        She  was  in  the  right  when  she 

that  he  should    be   answerable  to    started,  but  opposition  and  neglect 

him,  for  such  remarks."  had  strengthened  her  morbid  re- 

''  But,  Madge,  your  sister  and  bro-    sentment,  and  although  she  had  the 

thers  don't  know  this."  "  best  of  friends"  they  did  not  think 

"  I  told  them."  it  worth  their  while  to  yield  an  inch 

"  And  what  did  they  say?"  to  save  this  throbbing,  wounded, 

*'  That  they  could  not  eternally    sensitive  creature  one  cruel  pang. 

be  fighting  my  battles."  I  interfered  and  remonstrated  at 

"Had  you  any  previous  quarrel    last.     I  spoke  to  one  of  her  sisters 

with  these  people  ?"  — a  pert  piece  she  was,  that  Julia 

"  None,  whatsoever."  — Heaven  forgive  me,  but  to  this 

"  Ever  offended  them  ?"  day,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her — 

"  No — except  being  very  kind  to    and  I  asked  her  to  consider  where 

them.     I  begin  to  think  that  civil-    all  this  would  end.     "  It  is  Madge's 

ity  is  perhaps  offensive."  own  fault,"  she  said  coolly,  "we all 

"And  your  Papa  and  Mamma?"   love  her  and  appreciate  her.     Wo 

Madge    shrugged    her    shoulders,    are  her  best  friends  and  she  runs 

"  Do  they  approve  of  this  ?"  away  from  us." 

"  They  don't  forbid  it,"  "A  droll  way,  you  have  of  show- 

"  Why  should   you   care,   dear,   ing  your  friendship,"  said  T,  quite 

Lucy  Murray  is  a  very  trifling  sort   in  a  heat,  for,  my  dear  girls,  I  am 

of  girl,  and  Barry  Davis  is  a  con-    sorry  to  say,  I  had  a  bit  of  a  temper 

ceited  coxcomb.  They  are  no  loss."   of  my  own.     "  I  suppose  it  is  acci- 

"Do  you  fancy  I  am  mourning   dental,"  said  I,  "tliat  you  are  al- 

for  <A«>  loss?"  Madge  said,  and  she    ways  getting  up  intimacies  with 

kissed  me  and  went  away.  people  as  soon  as  they  are  rude  to 

So  it  began,  and  estrangement   Madge  :  that's  the  way  you  appre- 

grew  up  between  Madge  and  her    ciate  her." 

family.    She  was  one,   and   they        "Excuse  me.  Miss  Milly,"  Julia 
were  very  numerous.    She  tried  to    answered,  putting  on  a  dignified  air, 
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"  I  can't  permit  you  to  interfere  in  "  Never  fear.      Kiss  me    now, 

oar  domestic  circle.    Our  sister  is  good-bye.    I   will  write  to  you." 

very  dear  to  us,  and  we  deeply  Je-  She  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and 

plore  her  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  hugged  me  close  to  her.     I  was  so 

We  are  ready  to  receive  her  with  bewildered  and  confused,  that  I  did 

forgiveness  and  open  arms  when-  not  know  what  to  do.     It  was  like 

ever  she  chooses."  a  dream.     She  put  a  little  ring  on 

"  Forgiveness  1"  I  exclaimed.  my  finger — I  wear  it  still — see,  my 

"  Yes,  forgiveness" — she  repeat-  dears,  this  little  ring  of  chased  gold, 

ed,  and  fell  to  admiring  the  trim-  it  was  the  dearest  thing  to  her  that 

ming  of  my  new  cloak.  she  owned,  for  she  had  loved  and 

My  dears,  I  could  have  beaten  lost  while  I  was  in  Europe,  a  gen- 

her,  indeed  I  could.     I  looked  into  tleman,  who  died  before  their  tacit 

her  mealy  face,  I  made  her  a  low  engagement  had  been  announced, 

courtesy,  and  I  have  never  entered  and  he  had  given  it  to  her. 

their  doors  since.  While  I  stood  gazing  moon  struck 

When  I  told  my  dear  Mamma,  upon  her,  helpless  and  stupid,  her 

she  calmed  down  my  indignation  trunks  were  lifted  out,  and  she  was 

and  exhorted  me  to  a  more  Chris-  gone.     Her  liusband  was  in  the 

tian  mind.     "  They  think  they  are  country.                                * 

nght — no  doubt  they  do,"  she  said  Oh  what  a  storm  was  raised  !    I 

to  me.    *^  They  are  Madge's  own  was  blamed  for  not  stopping  her. 

fiimily^  it  is  her  own  nest"  The  "  world"  said  she  was  a  roman- 

"  It  is  not,"  I  said  angnly,  *4t  is  tic,   wrong-headed  simpleton,  and 

an  empty  relationship — they  are  all  her  family,  her  "  best  of  friends," 

talk  and  palaver."  declared  that  I  had  assisted  in  and 

Well,  children,  one  day  Madge  counselled  this  rash  step, 

sent  for  me.     I  found  her  trunks  I  don't  say  that  she  was  right, 

packed,  and  she  had  on  a  travelling  children,  but  I  know  that  she  was 

dress.     "  Where  now  ?"  I   called  very  unhappy  and  wrought  up  to  a 

out.    "  God  knows,"  she  said,  em-  pitch  of  temporary  madness.    Her 

bracing  me,  and  weeping.     *'  My  family  should  have  surrounded  her 

boys  are  sent  to  school  by  their  fa-  with  affection  and  sympathy   and 

ther,  why  should  I  stay  ?"  kindness.     They  marked  every  turn 

"  Oh  Madge !  Madge  1"    It  was  all  of  her  way  ward,  desponding  wretch- 

I  could  say.  ed  moods  from  afar  off,  and  did  not 

"  Don't  distress    yourself,   dar-  abate  one  jot  of  their  ideas  to  save 

ling,"  she  whispered,  "have  no  fears  this  naturally  noble  and  rare  crea- 

for  me.    I  shall  not  prove  unworthy  ture  from  the  consequences  of  her 

of  your  esteem.    You  can  trust  me."  rashness  and  her  misery. 

"  But  what  are  your  plans  ?"  If  her  belief  that  she  was  enduf- 

**  I  have  none.     My  god-father's  ing  persecution  were  only  a  fancy, 

legacy  gives  me  six  hundred  dollars  it  did  not  any  the  less,  necessitate 

a  year — with  that  I  am  above  want,  every  effort  on  their  side  to  banish 

I  shall  drift  with  the  tide  wherever  this  fancy, 

it  takes  roe."  I  had   no  patience   with   their 

"  But  my  precious  Madge — you  lamentations :  I  would  not  listen  to 

are  too  young  and  pretty,"  for  she  their  reproaches.  As  they  had  sowed, 

was  very  pretty,  you  know — if  I  so  they  reaped.     I  thought  only  of 

have  not  told  you  so  before.     "You  my  poor  Madge,  fleeing  away  with 

are  too  young  and  pretty  to  —  the  arrow  in  her  breast    I  longed 

to  — ^  to  hear  from  her — I  was  impatient 
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to  know  where  she  was,  what  she  Years  went  by — ^I  married — ^I 

was  doing.  had  a  worthy  and  a  kind  husband 

At  length  a  letter  came — I  could  — he  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  I 

find   it   for  you,  but   it  is  locked  was  left  a  lonely  widow,  with  never 

away  up  stairs,  and  it  is  so  late  now,  a  child  to  comfort  me.     Yes,  dar- 

that  I  must  hurry  on,  for  it  is  past  lings,  you  did  nestle  your  curly  heads^ 

bed-time."  as  you  do  this  moment,  on  my  knees, 

*'  Oh  never  mind  bed-time.  Aunt  when  you  came  into  the  world,  and 

Milly."  I  know  you  all  three  love  your  old 

"  I  remember  every  word  of  it.  Aunt,  but  it  was  a  long^  long  time 

"Dear  Milly,"  it  said,  "I  am  well,  between  ray  widowhood  and  your 

Let  this  suffi(ie  you.  Don't  examine  mother's  marriage.     Bless  you,  my 

the  post-mark — my  letter  will  not  children.     Well,  as  I  said,  this  was 

be  mailed  from  my  residence.  Don't  Madge's  only  letter,  and  no  more 

forget  me — but  you  must  not  write  did  I   hear  which   could   possibly 

to  me,  nor  shall  I  write  again.  Our  refer  to  her,  until  there  came  a  ru- 

paths  lie  forever  apart.     My  only  raor  that  one  of  our  town's  people 

nope  and  wish  are  to  make  a  new  had  seen  a  great  actress  who  was 

existence  for  myself.     I  shall  watch  turning  all  heads, and  in  that  ohann- 

over  my  children,  although   they  ing  and  gifted  woman,  he  thought 

will  not  know  it,  just  yet.     Again  he  recognized  our  Madge  1 

I  repeat,  have  no  fears  for  me.     Do  The  murmur  grew  and  was  be- 

you  remember  the  old  lines  we  used  lieved — others  saw  her — and  had 

to  like  so  much  ?  no   doubt  that  it  was  she — but  if 

^,  ,     ,,                     ,  addressed  she  denied  her  identity 

•' If  auffht  should  tempt  my  soul  to  stray.  '^i  i         i.               •           oi               'i 

From  Heavenly  wisdmns  narrow  way ;  ^'"^  haughty  surprise.      She  passed 

To  fly  the  pood  I  would  pursue,  for  an  Englishwoman.  I  wrote  to  her 

Or  do  the  thing  1  would  not  do ;  under  her  new  name.     I  received 

Still  He  who  felt  temptations  power,  nnaii«»wfir       T  wrnfAno'ain  •  thpaam^ 

Shall  guard  me  in  that  dangerous  hour.  DOaiSwer.     1  wroteagain  ,  tHeaailie 

result.    I  would  have  gone  to  the 

L'c:prd1,Vtho-"rp^red.rL.;  «''y  -here  she  wa«pe.lormin8:,b«t 

He  shall  his  pitying  aid  bestow,  your  good  grand-mamma  was  too 

Who  felt  on  earth  severer  woe ;  old  and  feeble  for  me  to  leave  her. 

At  once  betrayed,  Jemed,  and  fled,  Madge's  family  kept   a  profound 

By  those  who  shared  his  daily  bread."  .,          »      .,         'i.     f       n^l 

^  Silence  on  the  subject.  1  here  was 
"  God  bless  you  Milly,  God  for-  one  circumstance  which  strengthen- 
ever  bless  you.  Madge."  ed  the  belief  that  it  was  she — the 
That  was  all.  Oh  how  I  cried  manager  of  the  Theatre  could  not 
over  this  letter  !  Yes,  she  was  to-  by  the  most  liberal  oflFers  engage 
mantic,  and  she  was  very,  very  her  come  here, 
wrong.  To  leave  her  children  too  After  a  triumphant  career  in  this 
— that  was  a  terrible  sin — but  not  country,  she  returned  to  England 
on  her  head  should  the  blame  fall,  where  her  success  was  unbounded. 
The  crime  of  this  to  my  mind  rested  Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  WofEngton 
on  "  the  best  of  friends."  Perhaps  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  there  had  not 
I  was  partial,  perhaps  I  was  hard  been  seen  so  exquisite  and  joyous  a 
upon  them,  but  I  never  hated  any  creature.  She  was  a  rival  of  Mrs. 
mortal  on  my  own  account — here  Jordan.  On  the  stasre,  she  was  frolic- 
in  my  seventy-second  year,  I  can  some,  wicked,  capricious,  laughter- 
say  I  never  had  a  personal  enemy,  lovi rig,  perfect.  Off  the  boards,  she 
but  I  did  hate  Madge's  people,  and  was  reported  to  bo  the  saddest  acd 
that  is  a  sad  truth,  my  dear  girls,  quietest  of  women — living  very  re- 
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tired,  very  economically — laying  by  brought  the  note  had  followed  me, 

each  year  vast  sums,  investing  them  he  overtook  me  at  the  hotel  en- 

to  the  best  advantage,  realizing  a  trance,  and  now  led  the  way  up  stairs. 

princely  fortune — for  whom  ?    She  My  heart  beat  so  fast  I  could  hear 

seemed  to  have  neither  relative  nor  it  thumping. 
friend.  I  saw  her  once  more — for  they 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  opened  the  door  instantly — T  saw 

Madge's  departure — her  name  was  her  after  so  many,  many  years.  She 

almost  forgotten — yet,  besides  the  was  lying  down  on  a  sofa,  wrapped 

notion  that  in  this  actress  lived  my  in  a  great  shawl.     I  saw  her  once 

friend,  we  knew  that  she  was  not  more,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  dy- 

di^ad,  for  her  husband  took  a  fancy  ing.     "  Milly,"  she  said,  "dearMil- 

to  marry  again  ;  it  was  merely  a  ly,  God  be  thanked  for  this  merc^." 

report — hardly  authenticated,  but  it  I  sobbed   and   wept,  and   sobbed 

was  not  a  month  old,  when  a  letter  again,  with  her  thin  wasted  arms 

dated  from  a  village  in  the  West,  folded  about  me,  but  she  did  not 

post-marked  there,  came  to  a  cer-  shed  one  tear.     She  gazed  at  me 

tain  lawyer  with  the  request  that  it  with  her  large,  haggard,  kind  eyes, 

should  be  given  to  Mr. ,  to  and  patted  me  softly  on  the  shoulder, 

Madge's  husband.     "Sir,"   it  said,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child.     Presently 

**if  you  marry,  it  will  but  be  to  she  began  to  cough,  she  pushed  me 

bring  disgrace  upon  the  lady,  since,  gently   from   her  and   gasped  out 

as  you  see,  this  is  written  by  "  My  good  Paget."    Then  I  first 

Margaret ,  and  perceived  a  sober,  elderly  woman, 

then  her  surname.  who  whispered  to  me,  respectfully, 

Her  husband  was  frantic  to  get  **  Please  Madam,  calm  yourself:  my 
a  divorce,  but  that  would  require  mistress  is  very  ill."  The  paroxysm 
him  to  leave  the  State ;  there  being  passed  off  after  a  while,  and  Madge 
no  divorce  possible  in  this  one,  so  lay  quite  still,  but  she  raised  her 
he  abandoned  his  project,  and  as  I  heavy  eye-lids  once  towards  me, 
told  you  fourteen  years  went  by.  and  with  a  faint,  sweet  smile,  her 
One  morning — I  had  been  three  poor  emaciated  hand  sought  mine 
years  a  widow,  and  my  grief  was  and  pressed  it  feebly.  As  I  held  it, 
still  fresh — one  morning  I  was  sit-  I  could  not  but  compare  the  wreck 
ting  in  the  pastry-room  watching  before  me,  with  my  Madge  of  bye- 
old  Patty  making  quince  preserves,  gone  days.  Where  were  the  round- 
As  very  often  happens,  I  was  think-  ed  form,  the  brilliant  cheek,  the 
ing  of  old  times — days  long  passed  glancing  eye,  the  spirit  and  fire  and 
when  I  was  not  grey  and  forty ;  one  dash  of  my  dearly-loved,  long-lost 
of  the  footmen  brought  me  a  littl  J^  friend  ?  True,  we  had  both  turned 
note.  I  started,!  almost  screamed  our  fortieth  year,  but  she,  once  so^  : 
— I  knew  the  writing  at  once.  I  robust,  so  strong,  so  powerful  in  her^- 
could  hardly  tear  it  open  !  health  and  energy — why,  I  co\ild 

"  Milly,  dearest,"  I  read,  "  come  have  lifted  her  in  my  arms— and 
to  your  old  friend.  Come  quietly  there  was  more  flesh  on  One  of  my 
and  silently.  My  messenger  will  hands,  more  life  in  one  of  my  fin- 
bring  you  to                  Madge."  gers  than  seemed  to  be  in  her  whole 

The  address  was  at  a  hotel  close  body.    I  sat  quietly  beside  her  for 

by:  I  threw  on  my  things — I  was  some   time:  tnen   she  fell   into  a 

so  excited  I  feared  to  let  any  one  doze  and  Paget  moved  noiselessly 

see  me — I  slipped  out  into  the  street  towards  me.    "  I  must  beg  you  to 

and   almost  ran.    The  boy   who  leave  her  now,  madam ;  her  phy- 
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Bician  will  return  presently,  and  she  voice   was  like   the  music  of  the 

ought  not  to  be  further  agibited  to-  summer  wind,  whose  lau^h  was  like 

day."     "  But  I  wish  to  see  her  pby-  the  chime  of  silver  bells."    **  I,  the 

aScian  too."     "  Not  so,  madam,  my  original  I,  dear   Milly,"  said  she, 

mistress  especially  desires  that  no  '^  died  and    was  buried,    fourteen 

one  of  this  city  shall  see  you  with  years  ago,  when  I  kissed  you  and 

her :  not  from  a  lack  of  love  for  went  away.  From  my  ashes,  sprang 

you,  dear  madam,   her  heart  has  a  curious  compound  of  cleverness 

gone  ahead  to  meet  you,  since  ever  and  folly  which  happened  to  hit  the 

we  left  England.     Return  this  af-  fancy  of  the  times.     Allthegayety 

temoon,  if  you  please,  and  leave  her  of  my  former  self,  all  the  rollicking 

now."  nonsense  of  my  early  days,  all  those 

My  story  is  getting  tediously  fitful  bursts  of  glee  and  sunshine 

long,  my  dears;  you  need  not  shake  which   used  to   dazzle   and  shock 

your  heads— ah !    **  Heaven   save  you,  burst  out  each  night  upon  the 

us!"  and  Aunt  Milly   wiped   her  boards.  While  the  foot-lights  irrad- 

eyes,  ''*'  that  was  a  sad  and  serious  iated  ray  face,  and  all  the  miraic 

time.      Thirty  years  have   rolled  glories  of  the  stage  joined  to  the 

away    since    Madge    came    back  applause  which  I  saw,  and  felt,  and 

to  die  on  her  native  soil.     I  remem-  heard,  filled  my  senses  with    their 

ber  every  word  she  said,  every  word  subtle  perfume,  I  thirstily  drained 

I  said,  how  she  looked,  what  she  the  cup — it  never  palled.    Then, 

wore ;  I  recollect  the  pattern  of  her  the  curtain  fallen,  I  came  home  aa 

favorite  shawl — she  gave  it  to  Mrs.  quietly  and  soberly  as  m}^  old  Pa- 

Paget — I  know  to   this  day  how  get     I  was  fifty,  I  was  a  hundred 

the  succory  water  tasted  that  she  years  old,  but  before  the  public,  my 

drank.     You  see  she  was  my  dear-  dear,  I  was  sixteen !" 

est  friend  always,  and  she  had  been  **  And  now,  my  darling  2" 

very  unhappy,  and  I  think  sadness  "Oh,  now,"  she  said,  wearily,  **I 

endears  people  more  to  us  than  am  a  ghost    Don't  you  see,  I  never 

mirth.     You  understand  why  the  speak,  unless  you  speak  first" 

doctor  was  never  to  see  us  together  ?  Her  malady  had  been  a  year  ia 

she  did  not  wish  to  be  recognized  :  progress — she   had  left  the  stage 

and  after  a  while,  when  I  scarcely  without  any  parade  or  notice.  "Bat 

left  her,  whenever  he  came  to  visit  it  was  only  there  that  she  was  hap- 

Mrs.  Smith  (that  was  the  name  she  py,"  Paget  told  me,  "  her  heart  was 

bore  in  the  hotel)  I  always  waited  broken  before  I  ever  knew  her." 

in  the  adjoining  room  until  he  had  Soon,  Madge  mentioned  her  chil- 

gone..   At  home,  I  had  great  diffi-  dren,  her  "  little  boys "  that  were 

culty  in  accounting  for  my  absence,  nowgrownmen.  "I  must  see  them," 

but  I  merely  said  that  I  had  found  she  said,   "  not  just  now,  but  pre- 

an  invalid,  a  poor  woman  to  whom  sently."    I  knew  what  she  meant 

my  society  was  necessary,  and  so  by  presently,     I  asked  her  if  she 

the  matter  ended.  did  not  wish  to  see  the  other  mem- 

Of  course  we  had  many  mutual  hers  of   her  family,   those  "  best 

questions  to  ask  and  to  answer  when  friends  ?"  a  spasm  of  pain  crossed 

poor  Madge  was  strong  Enough —  her  wan  face.     "  Why  should  I !  if 

but  it  was  by  snatches  almost  that  they  are  kind  I  will  but  regret  to 

I  learned  her  story.  leave  them.     If  they  are  what  they 

Yes — Madge,  broken,  feeble,  dy-    used  to  be,  why  renew  ray  sad  ex- 
ing  Madge   was  that  bright  and    periencel" 
genial,  and  glorious  actress,  "whose       "  But  you  would  not,  my  Madge, 
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you  would  not  nourish  resentment  eave  me  disjointed  fragments  of  her 
now?"  My  dears,  I  said  what  I  different  characters.  "What  a  mem- 
thought  I  ought  to  say,  but  it  cost  ory  she  had  I  and  how  her  voice 
me  an  eflTort.^  changed  and  rose  and  fell :  her  eyes 
"  God  forbid,"  she  answered,  fold-  sparkled.  She  laughed, such  a  light, 
ing  her  thin  hands  while  the  fever-  mocking, fresh  laugh.  Paget  watch- 
Bpot  burned  so  darkly,  high  upon  ed  her  uneasily,  but  I  thought  her 
her  wasted  cheek,  "  God  forbid !  but  much  better  and  stronger,  and  she 
I  cannot  thank  them  for  the  pain  I  delighted  me  so,  that  I  could  not 
bare  suffered,  and  their  letters  to  bear  to  stop  her ;  but  then,  just  as 
me  during  many  years  showed  how  she  was  reciting  with  such  pretty 
little  they  think  themselves  to  affectation  some  speech  of  Mrs. 
blame,  and  how  much  they  con-  Millamant's  in  "  The  way  of  the 
demn  me."  world," — ^it  was  something  about 
"  Then  they  wrote  to  you — they  vanity  and  beauty  and  lovers,  there 
knew  you  ?  they  urged  you  to  re-  came  her  terrible  cough,  followed 
turn  ?"  by  a  death  like  swoon. 

**  Yes."  I  thought  she  was  gone.    That 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  ?"  was  a  weary,  weary  night.     I  did 

"  I  never  answered  at  all.    They  not  know  what  to  be  at,  what  to 

did  not  understand  me — they  held  do.    Paget  sent  for  the  Doctor,  and 

out  no  hope  that  I  should  ever  be  for  her  lawyer — then  I  found  out, 

understood.     I  could   not  return,  that  this  lawyer  had  been  her  sole 

Return  to  be  a  spectacle,  to  be  confidant :  it  was  through  him  that 

r)inted  at,  and  for  what  ?    When  shekeptup  her  knowledge  of  things 

left  my  home  it  was  my  only  re-  here.     He  whispered  to  me,  that 

source— -death  or  madness  awaited  she  had  three  times  seen  her  sons 

me  here."  since  she  deser —  no,  that  is  a  hard 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  "were  you  not  word,  since  she  left  them.     "To 

hasty?  romantic?  unpractical?  do  their  knowledge  ?"  I  asked.    "No, 

you  think  /ever  would  have  quitted  she  made  the  journey  twice  during 

my  country  to  turn  actress  ?"  her  former  professional  tour,  to  their 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,  Milly,"  school,  and  watched  them  from  a 

she  said,  with  her  old  mischievous  distance."    I  could  not  help  saying, 

smile ;  "  Fancy  you  as  *Lady  Betty  "  how  strange,"  and  Mr.  Strong  ad- 

Modish,'  or  the  'Widow  Bellmour,'  ded,  hesitatingly,  "Of  course,  ma- 

or  'Violante,'  prancing  about  the  dam,  you  know  that  my  client  is '^ 

stage,  with  airs  and  graces,  rouge  and  — he  touched  his  forehead  "just  a 

high  heels — or  else  as  *Peggy' —  little." 

Paget,  think  of  Mrs.   Milnor,   as  I  broke  out  on  him,  indignantly. 

•Peggy,'  saying,  'Law !  Bud,   how  "  Well,  she  is  romantic  then,  if  you 

wise  you  are  1' "  like  it  better.    How  else   account 

I  joined  in  the  laugh  heartily,  for  her  singular  life — abandoning 

Madge  was  transformed  as  she  re-    the  best  of  friends ."    I  cut 

called  these,  to  her,  familiar  names ,  him  short — perhaps  I  was  romantic 

and  in  the  last  words,  which  are  too,  but  I  could  not,  at  poor  Madge's 

quoted,  toy  dears,  from  one  of  her  dying-bedj  listen  to   a  eulogy  on 

plays,  she  looked  just  like  a  simple  these  eternal  best  friends.    Perhaps 

country  girl,  and  T  saw  in  her  the  she  was  mad,  if  so,  who  had  driven 

actress  she  had  been.    Following  her  to  madness  ? 

the  interest  of  the  moment,  she  half  Towards  morning,  she  rallied,  and 

raised  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  then,  Paget,    the  Doctor,  Strong 
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and    I,    consulted     again     about  back   on   seeing    them,    with  re- 

her.  doubled  force.    She  stretched  out 

Ought  she  not  to  see  her  family,  her  weak  arms,  folded  her  sister  to 

her  sons — should  we  ask   her  ?  or  her  breast  and  sobber^  aloud.  Julia 

send  for  them   without  her  knowl-  disengaged  herself  gently  from  the 

edge  ?     And  her  husband,  you  may  embrace,  and  while  smoothing  her 

ask  ?  fortunately  there  was  no  ques-  ruff,  said,  "don't  agitate  yourself, 

tion  of  him — he  was  at  the  West.  Madge  ;  we   are  very  glad   to   see 

I  took  counsel,  where  only,  when  you,   and   we  forgive   you  all  the 

we  seek  it,  the  answer  must  be  true  pain  and  anxiety  you  have  cost  us. 

and  safe.     I  kneeled  by  the  side  of  Tell  Madge  so.  Papa.    I  am  sure 

my  poor,  unhappy  friend — I  prayed  she  will  be  gratified  to  hear  you  say 

that  her  sins  might  be  forgiven  her,  it."     I  bit  my  tongue  hard  to  keep 

and  that  now,  at  the  last,  she  and  I  from  speaking  when  Julia  said  this, 

might  be  directed  aright.     I  was  She  noticed  me  with  a  little  c^nde- 

alone   with  her — she  opened   her  scending  nod,  and  vouchsafed  pre- 

eyes   and  looked   affectionately  at  sently  to  give  me  her  majestic  paw. 

Tne,  gratefully,  so  sweetly — ah!  what  She  installed  herself  now  as  head- 

a  heart  she  had  1  nurse,  bullied  Paget,  over-awed  the 

Well,  dears,  she  consented.  First  Doctor,  snubbed  Mr.  Strong,  lec- 

she  saw  her  sons.     They  were  very  tured   her   nephews,  directed  lier 

fine  lads  and  behaved  beautifully —  children,  and  let  the  hotel  know 

it  was  pitiable  to  see  her.     She  was  that  things  were  in  different  hands 

BO    weak,   she    could   not    speak,  at  present,  and  Madge  as  her  sis- 

but  her  remnant  of  life,  her  very  ter    was  something  ouite  distinct 

soul    gazed    out    of  her    eyes  at  from  an  obscure  Mrs.  Smith.    And 

them.     The  Doctor  soon  took  them  all    the  world   of   our  good  city 

away — she  drew  my  ear  close  to  raised  their  voices   in  admiration 

her  parched  lips  and  I  faintly  dis-  of   this  most  exemplary  wonjan ! 

tinguished,  "  I  was  wrong.    This  Truly  had  that  misguided  Madge 

was  ray  sin,  this  is  my  punishment."  found   her  relations  as  ever,  **  the 

The  whole  city  now   knew   of  best  of  friends."     Mrs.Gnmdy«'«i 

Madge's  return,  and   you  may  im-  tarissait  pas.    You  see,  I  have  not 

agine  the  fuss  and  the  talk  and  the  forgotten    the    French,  my  good 

lies.     Some  hours  after  she   had  Papa  had  me  taught  in  Paris. 

Been  her  sons,  came  her  father  and  Poor  Madge  now  sank  rapidly — 

Julia,  and  her  two  brothers.     Her  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  of 

other  sister  was  dead.     I  think  the  hours.     Her  sons  scarcely  left  her 

old   gentleman   would   have  been  bed  side.     Julia  said  to   rac  one 

very   kind   and   consoling    to  his  morning,   "  I  hope  people  will  un- 

wandering  lamb,  but  he  lived  under  derstand  that  Madge's  decline  is  not 

terror  of  Jfulia's  dove-like  eyes.  She  hereditary.     It  is  a  bad  thing  to 

was  now  a  portly,  handsome  mar-  have  consumption  in  one's  family, 

lied  woman,  and  of  couree  not  more  It  might  hurt  my  girls'  prospect'i." 

loveable  nor  better  than  fourteen  **l"don't  think  your  girls  will  in- 

years  before.     Age  improves  noth-  herit  anything  from  their  Aunt," 

ing  but  wine  and  cheese,  dears,  and  I  said  this  maliciously  I  own,  for  I 

even  those  can  have  too  much  of  it.  knew  that  they  knew   that  Madge 

I  think  Madge  meant  to  be  calm  had  made  money,  and  Julia  loved 

and  kind  only — but  the  feelings  of  money. 

her  youth,  the  impetuous  love  she  "Probably  not,"   she   answered 

had  borne  for  these  relatives,  rushed  composedly,  ^  and  in  fact,  we  must 
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ever  rejoice  that  poor  Madge  has  tunes  to  her  sons :  a  legacy  to  her 

brought  nothing  more  upon  us  than  husband,  (they  say  that  legally  he 

a  possible  report  of  hereditary  weak  could  have  claimed  everything,  but 

lungs.     With  her  dreadful  temper,  he  did  not.)     To  me  she  gave  her 

and  her  utter  want  of  self-control,  I  god-father's  gift  of  six  hundred  per 

have  long  lived  in  fear  of  murder —  annum  during  my  life-time,  with 

or    worse."     "Without   waiting  for  her   dearest   love !  she   said,  after 

my  answer,  she  got  up,  and  went  to  me,  to  her  sons  :  mourning  rings  to 

ofler  her  sister  some  nourishment,  her  father,  brothers  and  sister.  You 

Madge  died  on  the  14th  day  of  should  have  seen  the  avalanches  of 
March — a  cold,  bleak  wintry  day.  bombazine,  and  rivulets  of  crape 
The  rain  pattered  upon  the  window  that  Julia  wore.  If  grief  can  be 
panes,  the  wind  howled  down  the  shown  by  millinery  work,  Julia  was 
chimneys.  Her  last  sigh  mingled  inconsolable  ! 
with  the  sobbing  of  the  blast :  her  Minute  directions  P.>r  her  tomb- 
end  was  stormy  as  her  life  had  been,  stone  were  also  in  her  will.  In  a 
but,  she  died  a  penitent  and  a  chris-  church-yard  not  far  from  here,  I 
tian.  I  weep  still,  children,  to  will  show  you  some  day,  my  dears, 
think  of  her.  It  is  thirty  years  a  very  singular  grave.  There  is  a 
since  she  died.  There  was  in  her  pedestal  of  black  marble,  and  upon 
tlie  making  of  a  noble  woman  :  but  it  a  shaft  of  the  purest  white,  but 
she  fell  into  hands  that  would  not  the  shaft  is  shivered  from  peak  to 
or  could  not  guide  her.  May  she  base  as  if  by  lightning — not  artisti- 
rest  in  peace,  poor  troubled,  tern-  call y,  but  roughly.  It  was  done  by 
pest-tost  heart !  She  is  no  model  a  blow  from  the  workman's  ham- 
for  you — but  her's  was  a  sad  lot,  mer,  and  such  were  her  orders. 
and  mysterious  are  God's  ways.  Upon  the  pedestal  is  a  verse  from 

She  suflfered  much — how  well  I  the  psalms :  "  Thou  tellest  my  wan- 

temember  her  repeating  to  me,  one  derings:  put  thou  my  tears  into  thy 

day,  before  her  flight,  these  verses  bottle :  are  they  not  in  thy  book  ?" 

of  the  55th    psalm  :    "  For   it  was  This  is  my  story,  children  :  a  sad 

not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  one,  but  only  too  true." 

then  I  could  have  borne  it;  neither  "But,  Aunt  Milly,"  cried  Mary, 

was  it  he  that  hated   me — then  I  the  eldest  girl,  "who  was  Madge? 

would  have  hid  myself  from  him.  What  name  is  there  on  her  tomb  f 

But  it  was  thou^   my   equal,   my  Tell  us — please?" 

guide  and  mine  acauaintance.     Oh  Aunt   Milly  took   the   pleader's 

that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  for  hand  in  hers  and  said  very  gently, 

then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  "  Margaret  Lennox." 

rest"     "Milly,"  she  said,  "can't  I  "William's   mother  1  Aunt  Mil - 

fst  "  the  wings  of  a  dove  ?"  indeed  ly  ?" 

am    "weary  of  the  windy  storm  "  His  grand-mother,   Mary — the 

and  tempest,"  "  grand-mother  of  your  affianced  lover. 

Poor,  poor  Madge  !  and  may  her  history,  my  precious 

Her  will  was  produced  by  Mr.  children,carryits  warning,  and  have 

Strong.     She  left  very  pretty  for-  your  sympathy." 
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It  is  wonderful  what  an   amount  of  and  joy  which  sparkle  faintly  through 

common-place,  gentlemen  of  the  corps  the  shadows  of  the  coming  days,  sotfak 

Editorial  contrive  to  manufacture  peri-  Faith  may  be  vivified  by  Anticipation, 

odically  upon  the  suggestive  topic  of  the  and  Labour  grow  enthusiastic  in  the 

New  Year.    There  is  no  accounting  for  thought  of  its  reward.    Let  us  consider 

the  mass  of  dullness  which  loads  our  the  opening  of  a  iV^frFe^zr,  not  so  much 

newspapers  and  magazines,  about  the  as  a  season  in  which  to  count  the  sum 

first  of  January,  upon  any  other  suppo-  total  of  disappointments,  regrets  and 

sition  than  that  which  points  to  the  re-  evil  fortunes,  as  the  dawn  of  an  epoch 

actionary  effect  of  the  Christmas  festivi-  of   fresh  exertions,  locked    in    whose 

ties.    Punches  compounded  of  ancient  keeping  there  may  rest  for  as  a  store  of 

Glenvilat,  and   egg-nogg  beaten  to  the  untold  good.     Cheerfulness   and  coofi- 

lightness  of  foam  on  the  summer^s  sea,  dence   are  the  Pioneers  of  successful 

are  so  truly  delicious  that  they  might  enterprise.    They  blaze,  as  it  were,  a 

have  been,  and  with  regard  to  the  punchy  clear  pathwav  through  the  wildernesses, 

(we  rely  on  the  authority  of  an  Irish  wit  which  so  often  beset  the  road  of  duty, 

and  scholar,)  probably  tTtfre  handed  round  and  let  in  through  the  river  foliage  the 

by  Hebe  to  the   Deities  on   Olympus,  light  of  the  guiding  stars.    But  who  can 

whenever  those  jovial  old  fellows  de-  be  cheerful  and  confident  if  he  permitt 

termined  to  make  a  night  of  it,  but,  his  memory  to  brood  amidst  the '' clondf 

alas!  a  crafly  and  evil  influence  lurks  and  darkness"  of  the  melancholy,  irre- 

aomewhere  in  the  cup,  and  unless  we  vocable  past  ?    We  should  linger  upon 

partake  much  more  moderately  of  our  those  deeds  which  cannot  be  recalled  or 

nectar  than  seems  in  the  nature  of  things  cancelled,  onhr  long  enough  to  master 

possible,  we  are  constrained  to  pay  a  the  lessons  of'^warning  and  experience, 

most  exorbitant  price  for  our  indulgence,  and  then  girding  our  armour  about  iis, 

Thus,  the  interval  between  Christmas  and    only    the    stronger    from    defeat, 

and  the  New  Year  being  brief,  many  of  "press  forward  for  the  prize  of  that 

us  (Editors,  we  mean,)  find  ourselves,  high  calling,"  wherewith,  could  we  only 

9X  the  latter  period,  still  under  the  influ-  hear  and  understand  aright,  God  has 

ence  of  some  form  of  that  dreadful  pun-  vouchsafed  to  summon  the  humblest  as 

ishment,  which  always  follows  excess  the  grandest  of  mankind, 
in  the  use  of  what  Pestus  Baily  calls 

"creatural  gifts.''     Hence,  the  lugubri-  **  Iset  the  dead  Fiut  burtf  iu  dead,'* 

ous  nature  of  most  i\'(PK'yi?ar  addresses. 

Clothed  in  the  sack-cloth  and  ashes  of  embodies  the  quintessence  of  philosO' 
repentance,  the  poor  Editor  runs  uncon-  phy  and  wisdom,  and  surely  when  we 
sciously  into  woful  Jeremiads  upon  the  arrive  at  some  cardinal  division  of  time, 
past  and  the  future,  in  which  thankful-  some  period  that  lies  as  a  neutral  tern- 
ness  to  Providence  for  the  favours  of  tory  between  that  which  teas  and  is  to 
the  departed  season,  is  oddly  mixed  up  be,  the  eye  of  the  mind  should  be  more 
with  desperate  reminiscences  of  Christ-  earnestly  fixed  on  the  possible  gran- 
mas  puddings,  (which  did  not  agree  deurs  and  triumphs  of  the  future,  thaa 
with  him,)  ghastly  forebodings  of  "  hard  on  the  mementoes  of  a  "tale  that  is  told," 
times"  to  come,  set  off  by  an  occasional  the  dry  bones  which  glimmer  in  the 
dash  of  merriment,  which  sounds  hoi-  depths  of  that  receding  "valley  of  vis- 
low  and  hysterical,  and  a  not  unfrequent  ion,"  through  the  cool  pastures  or  dan- 
allusion  to  the  virtues  of  *' hock  and  soda  gerous  quicksands  of  which  we  shall 
water"  early  in  the  morning.  never  wander  more. 

Now,  good  reader,  t<?tf  shall  strive  to  be        At  the  advent  of  every  new  year  trc 

neither  dull  nor  dismal.  We  shall  not  bid  are  enabled  in  a  measure  to  begin  our 

you  look  back  upon  the  wreck  of  your  life  afresh,  to  renew  our  youth  with  its 

hopes  in  the  past,  nor,  resuscitating  your  glad  aspirations,  unsordid  delights  and 

faults  and  follies,  sermonize  on  the  de-  blessed  promises.      Not   until  we  are 

ceitfulness  of  human  aims,  and  the  vani-  stricken  with  age,  until  the  silver  cord 

ty  of  human  wishes.    We  design  rather  is  almost  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl 

to  dwell  upon  the  brightest  phase  of  our  totters  to  its  fall,  can  we  regard  these 

subject,  to  uncover  the  founts  of  hope  epochs  as  other  than  breathing  spells 
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granted  to  Hope,  Faith  and  Coarage, 
wherein  the  sturdy  warriors,  taking  no 
counsel  of  Fear,  may  find  leisure  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  dust  of  toil  and  con- 
flict, and  prepare  for  the  perilous  jour- 
ney which  awaits  them  still.  But  what, 
some  despondent  thinker  may  inquire, 
if  such  aspirations  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, if  our  Hopes  brighten  only 
to  deceive,  and  our  Courage  showers 
idle  blows  upon  a  hard,  invincible  Des- 
tiny ?  We  reply,  it  is  not  in  victory,  but 
the  efibrts  to  attain  it  that  the  best  re- 
nown, ihe  highest  honout,  the  most  en- 
during comfort  rests  ,'  it  is  the  province 
of  God,  and  God  alone,  to  crown  the  en- 
deavor with  success.  Labour  is  its  own 
reward.  We  believe  that  for  one  inde- 
fatigable worker  who  has  been  exasper- 
ated or  soured  by  failure,  there  are  a 
hundred  who,  in  the  mere  healthful  con- 
sciousness of  having  put  forth  their  ut- 
most energy,  whether  of  achievement 
or  endurance,  (**they  also  work  who 
only  watch  and  wait,")  experience  a 
glorious  satisfaction  which  is  nearly 
akin  to  triumph,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  tri- 
umph itself. 

"What  are  we  sent  on  earth  for  but  to 
toil? 
Seek  not  to  leave  the  tending  of  thy 

vines 
For  all  the  heat  o^  the  sun,  till  it  de- 
clines, 
And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall    from 
work  assoil." 

But  there  are  other  and  more  solemn  re- 
flections suggested  by  our  theme — sol- 
emn, and  yet  full  of  an  august  delight. 
The  departure  of  each  successive  sea- 
son brings  us  nearer  to  the  unsealing  of 
that  tremendous  mystery  which  is  guard- 
ed by  "the  angel — Death."  How,  in  mo- 
ments of  exaltation,  does  the  soul  pant 
to  look  upon  the  unveiled  glories  of  a 
realm  "unmeasured  by  the  flight  of 
years,"  to  expatiate  in  the  ecstacy  of 
perfect  freedom,  with  no  anticipation  of 
any  change,  but  that  which  leads  to  a 
wider  prospect,  a  subtler  vision,  a  more 
complete  identification  of  spirit  with 
the  "Father  of  Spirits!"  In  such  mo- 
ments Death  loses  half  his  terrors,  nay! 
is  transformed  to  a  creature  of  light  and 
promise,  whose  weightiest  stroke  is  but 
a  coup  de  grace,  which  admits  us  to  a 
kingdom  of  beatitudes.  Is  this  con- 
viction but  the  deceptive  glimmer  of  a 
dream?  Rather  let  us  pronounce  our 
boasted  realties  to  be  phantoms.  The 
soul  with  its  latent,  but  limitless  powers 
of  happiness,  its  cravings  for  a  higher 
good  and  broader  fields  of  labour,  is 
torever  foreshadowing  its  destiny.  In 
the  glimpses  of  an  intuitive  revelation 
like  this,  years  dwindle  into  the  swiftly 
vanishing  points  of  an  endless  progres- 


sion, and  the  special  times  and  seasons 
which  mark  our  mortal  pilgrimage  be- 
come meaningless  and  vain.  And  those 
efforts  which  seem  to  be  void,  and  with- 
out profit  here,  who  shall  say  that  their 
seeds  have  not  been  carried  by  winds 
we  cannot  hear  into  other  circles  of  life, 
and  that  hereafter  we  may  not  behold  the 
fruits  of  our  faithful  labour  while  we  so- 
journed upon  "this  shoal  and  bank  of 
time,"  ruddy  with  the  hues  and  ripe 
with  the  nutriment  of  a  mature  and 
mellowed  fullness  ?  But  however  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  that 
Philosophy  of  Hope,  upon  which  we 
have  commented.  So  may  the  opening 
of  every  new  year,  until  the  unbroken 
Year  of  Eternity  shall  dawn,  reveal 
novel  vistas  of  Hope  as  well  as  of 
Time,  for  the  complete  appreciation  of 
which  the  spirit  must,  as  it  were,  be 
born  again. 

*'That  which  our  mortal  flesh  doth  fray 

and  wear, 
Lets  in  new  light  upon  the  spirit's  eyes, 
And  nerves  the  soul  for  conquest ;  we 

are  born 
Not  once,  but  many  times  \  whenever  we 

rise 
To  higher  thoughts  of  Grod,  or  human 

kind, 
To  fairer  slopes  of  beauty,  or  desire, 
*Tis  a  new  birth  within  us ;  all  Time's 

years 
Are  seasons  of  renewal,  not  decay. 
If  that  the  soul  be  steadfast " 


Dr.  Charles  Mackay,the  English  Poet, 
or  rather  the  fluent  versifier — for  we 
have  really  seen  nothing  from  his  pen 
as  yet  which  bears  the  impress  of  true 
original  power — has  been  recently  lec- 
turing in  New  York,  and,  of  course, 
being  an  Englishman,  has  attracted  large 
audiences.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
general  reports  of  his  addresses  which 
appear  in  the  prominent  public  journals, 
anything  more  painfully  bald  and  com- 
monplace cannot  be  imagined. 

The  Evening  Post  thus  describes  Dr. 
Mackay's  personal  appearance : — "  The 
Doctor  is  a  little  past  the  middle  age, 
somewhat  below  the  ordinary  height  of 
his  countrymen,  round  and  substantial 
in  his  person,  with  round  features  and 
round  head,  answering  in  all  respects, 
as  far  as  outward  feature  is  concerned, 
to  Thomson's 

*Fat,  round,  oily,  little  man  of  God,' 

in  the  castle  of  Indolence.  He  wears 
his  hair  smoothly  brushed  to  his  well- 
developed  head,  and  would  pass  in  a 
crowd  as  the  most  obscure  man  in  it, 
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till  he  spoke,  when  he  would  be  equally  an  earnest,  manly,  healthy  and  origrinal 

certain  to  pass  for  the  most  modest."  thinker;  a  master  of  clear,  nervous  and 

Like   Wordsworth,   Dr.   Mackay  has  poetic  language;  at  home  with  erery- 
frequently  chosen  the  meanest  subjects  thing  great  In  English  literature,   and 
for  his  verse,  but  the  difference  between  what  is  rare  among  our  men  of  letters, 
them  is,  that  while  Wordsworth  through  **  keeping  up"  as  a  keen  observer  with 
the  processes  of  his  comprehensive  im-  the  advancesof  the  science  of  the  day, — 
agination  succeeds  in  glorifying  a  clod,  and  yet  thoroughly  American,  and  dis- 
Dr.  Mackay,  who  possesses  no  imagi-  closing  in  all  he  writes  his  Yankee  birth- 
nation   at   all,  seldom   rises   above  the  place  in  his  peculiar  shrewdness  and sa- 
level  of  his  theme — ^the  clod  remainfng  gacily.     Wanting  the  fusing  and  plastic 
an  uninteresting  piece  of  earth,  whilst  power  indispensable  to  the  g^reat  poet, 
he  (the  Doctor)  has  been  dragging  the  some  of  his  poems  are   unexcelled  in 
heavy  wings  of  his  song  drearily  about  grandeur  and  imagination  by  those  of 
it.    He  is  what  the  newspapers  call  *'a  any  living  author.    Wanting  the  large 
practical  poet " — a  "poet  for  the  times,  coiiipreheusiveness  in  dealing  with  prin- 
and  the  people" — the  meaning  of  which  ciples  and  consecutive  method  in  devel- 
is,  that  he  is  most  at  home  in  composing  oping  them  M-hich  mark  the  philosopher, 
odes  for  railroad  celebrations,  agricultu-  few  Americans  ^besides  Jonathan  Ed- 
ral  fairs,  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones,  wards,  who  stands  high  and  apart  irom^ 
for  new  foundling  hospitals,  and  rhymed  them  all,)  have  contributed  as  much  oi 
demonstrations    of  the   excellent   pro-  value  to  philosophy.     However  widely 
verb,  "take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  many  may  differ  from  his  religious,  phi- 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves !"  losophical  or  political  opinions,  there  is 

very  little  in  this  volume  to  place  them 

in  controversy.    It  is  eminently  clear. 

While  reviewing  lately  several  works  practical,  temperate  and  manly.     The 

in  relation  to  England  and  the  English,  flippant  remark  upon  Southey,  which 

we  happened  upon  the  last  published  has  been  elsewhere  animadverted  upon, 

book  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  was  issued  is  singularly  exceptional  to  its  general 

in.l856,  under  the  concise  and  expres-  good  taste,  is  quite  uncharacteristic  of 

sive  title  of  "  English  Traits."    This  is  the  author,  and  was  unfortunately  not 

a  remarkable  work,  so  full  of  views  at  omitted  in  copying  for  this  volume  hasty 

once  clear  and  profound,  acutely  scnsi-  notes  taken  during  his  iirst  visit  toEng- 

ble,  yet  broadly  philosophical,  that  we  land. 

would  warmly   advise    its    perusal  to        xh^  boo|.  js  remarkable  for  its  robust 

those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  inter-  ^^^^  ^^^3^,  sound  judgment,  wise  dis- 

ested  m  the  topics  of  which  U  treats,  crimination,  clear  statement  and  French 

Soon    after    its    appearance,   -English  cleanness   and  point   of   expression.- 

Traits"  was  criticised  as  follows  in  the  Sweeping  over  so  wide  a  field,  he  could 

Boston   Courier.    The  critique  is   very  o^iy  j^^rk  the  prominent,  salient  and 

nearly  as  admirable  as  the  production  typical  facts  and  ideas,  and  this  he  has 

which  it  analyses:  tjone  ^ith  ^  master's  hand.     As  in  his 

"This  is  the  best  book  by  far  which  an  Essays,  he  has  given  results  rather  than 

American  has  ever  written  of  England,  processes  of  thought,  so  this  volume  is 

To  those  who  suppose  Mr.  Emerson  to  full  of  matured  results  of  observation, 

be   a    "  transcendental    and    obscure  "  instead  of  the  journeys,  conversations, 

writer  and  thinker,  this  book  will  be  as  statistics,  investigations  and  reflections, 

great  a  surprise  as  his  clearly  defined  which,  without  being  mastered  by  their 

and  wisely   and   practically  expressed  authors,  fill  to  tediousness  most  modern 

lectures  in  this  city  were  to  many  of  books  of  travel.    We  are  forced  also  to 

his  hearers  of  la&t  winter.    Very  many  admit — what  we  hardly  expected  ever 

persons  who  are  contented  with  a  pre-  to  be  able  to  say  of  Mr.  Emerson — Ihat 

judico  or  incapable  of  correct  judgment,  his  general  treatment  of  topics,  especi- 

could  find  nothing  in  his  writings  but  ally  of  those  upon  which  travelers  to 

obscurity,  until  he  was  stamped  by  the  England  have  widely  differed,  has  been 

English  reviews  as  one  of  our  few  origi-  eminently^w^^tcio/.    Though  his  sympa- 

nal  thinkers.    The  fact  is,  that,  with  a  ihies  and  opinions  lie  much  nearer  Ghar- 

profound  and  nourishing  love  of  orien-  tism,  dissent,  and  reform  than  what  is 

tal  and  German  philosophy  and  poetry;  accredited  and  csiablished,  he  has  not 

with  a  large  and  sympathetic  recogni-  forgotten,  in  seeing  the  friction  produced 

tion  of  what  is  great  in  "the  Mystics  ;"  by  the  machinery  of  such  a  syslera— 

loving  Behmen,  despising  Locke ;  de-  the  poverty,  the  bitter  class-lepslation, 

fending  Bacon   against  Macnulay,  and  the  exclusive  devotion  to  material  inle^ 

placing  him  beside  Plato ;  looking  hope-  ests,  and  the  social  subserviency  and 

fully  upon  all  reforms,  but  heading  no  superciliousness  between  classes — that 

movement  and  cornered  by  no  theory  of  under  all  there  is  a  broad  basis  of  per- 

others  or  of  his  own, — Mr.  Emerson  is  sonal  endurance  and  integrity,  of  slow 
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but  sure  progress, — and  that  to  England 
we  owe  vastly  more  than  to  any  mod- 
em nation  what  the  world  has  gained 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  in  free 
principles  and  free  government.  To  use 
nis  own  language,  "  nothing  can  be 
praised  in  England  without  damning 
exceptions,  and  nothing  denounced  with- 
out salvos  of  cordial  praise."  Want  of 
spade  only  prevents  our  extending  these 
ODservations  as  we  had  intended,  and 
from  making  selections  to  which  each 
chapter  invites  us." 


SONNET. 

(Composed  in  Autumn.) 

With  these  dead  leaves  stripped  from  a 
withered  Tree, 

And  slowlv  fluttering  round  us  gentle 
Friend, 

Some  faithless  soul  a  sad    presage 
might  blend, 

To  me  they  bring  a  happier  augury; 
Lives  that   shall  bloom  in  genial  sun- 
shine free, 

Nursed  by  the  spell  love's  dews  and 
breezes  Send, 

And  when  a  kindly  Fate  shall  speak 
the  end, 

Down-dropping  in  Tim^^s  Autumn  si- 

All  hopes    fulfilled,  all  passions    duly 
blessed, 

Life's  cup  of  gladness  drained — ex- 
cept the  lees. 

No  more  to  fear,  or  long  for  but  the 
rest 
Which  crowns  existence  with  its  dream- 
less ease : 

Thus,  when  our  days  are  ripe,  oh! 
let  us  fall 

Into  that  perfect  Peace  which  waits 
for  all ! 


opposition  will  be  too  severe.  Whither- 
soever we  go  we  meet  the  sniveller. 
He  stops  us  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
to  intrust  us  with  his  opinion  on  the 
probability  that  the  last  measure  of  Con- 
gress will  dissolve  the  Union.  He  fears 
also  that  the  morals  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  are  destroyed  by  thd  election 
of  some  rogue  to  oiBce.  He  tells  us 
just  before  church  that  the  last  sermon 
of  some  transcendental  preacher  has 
given  the  death  blow  to  religion,  and 
that  the  waves  of  atheism  and  the 
clouds  of  pantheism  are  to  deluge  and 
darken  all  the  land.  Next,  he  informs 
us  of  the  starvation  of  some  poor  hack 
engaged  as  assistant  Editor  to  a  country 
journal,  and  infers  from  it  that,  in  the 
United  States  literature  cannot  flourish. 
In  a  time  of  general  health,  he  speaks 
of  the  pestilence  that  is  to  be.  The 
mail  cannot  be  an  hour  too  late,  but  he 
prattles  of  railroad  accidents  and  steam- 
boat disasters.  He  fears  that  his  friend 
who  was  married  yesterday  will  be 
bankrupt  in  a  year,  and  whimpers  over 
the  trials  which  he  will  then  endure. 
He  is  ridden  with  an  eternal  nightmare, 
and  emits  an  everlasting  wail !" 


Apropos  of  the  importance  of  cultiva- 
ting a  hopeful  and  energetic  temper, 
which  forms  the  burden  of  what  we  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  the.  New  Year, 
we  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  these 
pungent  and  most  truthful  passages  from 
an  essay  on  "The  Croakers  of  Society 
and  Literature,"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple: 

"When  we  consider,"  he  says,  "the 
importance  of  energy  and  hope  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  world,  and  contemplate  the 
enfeebling,  i{  not  immoral  result  of  in- 
dulging in  a  dainty  and  debilitating  ego- 
ism, we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  sniv- 
ellers of  social  life  a9  great  evils.  Even 
when  the  habit  of  seltish  lamentation  is 
accompanied  by  talent,  it  should  be 
treated  with  contempt  and  scorn.  There 
are  so  many  inducements  in  our  time  to 
pamper  it,  that  there  is  no  danger  the 


From  a  most  acute,  eloquent  and  ap- 
preciative article  in  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury^ suggested  by  Meek's  ''Songs  of 
the  South"  and  ''Romantic  Passages  of 
South  Western  History,"  (elsewhere 
noticed  in  this  number,)  we  extract  the 
ensuing  paragraphs,  pregnant  with  vig- 
orous thought  and  truthful  teaching. — 
The  picture  of  Southern  supineness  is 
only  too  mournfully  true : 

"The  intellectual  working  man  cannot 
aflbrd  society.  He  cannot  afford  the 
time.  He  who  pleases  himself  with  a 
"snug  coterie  and  literary  lady " — with 
gay  delights,  daily  and  nightly,  of  a 
thoughtless  and  large  social  circle,  must 
give  up  all  hopes  of  fame.  His  ambi- 
tion will  content  itself  with  small  suc- 
cesses. To  sing  pleasant  verses  of  so- 
ciety in  "  my  lady's  ear,"  will  content 
his  muse.  She  will  sing  occasionally, 
but  never  soar.  His  genius  will  sink 
into  a  page  or  courtier,  when  it  should 
be,  and  might  have  been,  a  mailed  war- 
rior, striking  with  glaived  hand,  for  vic- 
tory and  fame ! 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  from  all 
this,  that  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Meek  as 
having  been  true  to  his  genius.  He 
gave  too  much  to  society  ,*  too  much  to 
partisan  politics ;  too  much  to  inferior 
considerations,  moral  and  material.  He 
was  just  the  man  to  have  concentrated 
all  his  force  upon  literature,  and  made 
himself  and  his  people  famous.  Why 
did  he  not  do  this  ?  Why  did  he  leave 
literature  for  politics — for  society  ?  Why 
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give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind  ? 

We  might  reproach  him  for  this  aban- 
donment of  his  true  profession,  but  the 
problem  has  several  phases  of  difficulty. 
We  recognize  the  endowment  as  im- 
peratively demanding  the  exercise. — 
Where  there  is  a  gift — a  special  facul- 
ty— it  must  be  assumed  as  given  by  the 
Deity  upon  conditions,  and  the  first  of 
these  \9  its  due  development. 

But  society  docs  not  demand  the  ex- 
ercise— does  not  value  the  gift — is  pleas- 
ed to  disparage  it — has  no  use  for  it. 
This  is  the  sad  infirmity  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind.  It  works  only  to  material  re- 
sults, and  isrnores  all  faculties  which  do 
not  promise  fruits  in  corn  and  oil,  beans 
and  bacon,  cotton  and  rice,  manufac- 
tures and  mechanics.  Faculties  which 
minister  to  the  soul,  the  sensibilities, 
the  superior  tastes,  the  higher  virtues, 
have  no  business  here !  Why  were  they 
given  us?  Why  were  any  of  our  sons 
so  uselessly  endowed  ?  Of  course  we 
leave  it  to  those  who  serve  Mammon 
only,  to  ask  these  questions  of  God.  He 
meant  these  faculties  for  some  purpose, 
and  they  might  have  saved  us — might 
save  us  still !  There  is  yet  time,  if  we 
would  suffer  them. 

But,  not  to  linger.     The   laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.    But  one  who  gets 
no  hire,  as  a  poet  or  literary  man,  must 
still  live.     Tn€U  he  should  do  anything 
without  pay^  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  business  world.    And  so  we  find  it 
difficult  to  blame  Mr.  Meek,  or  anybody 
else  so  gifted,  who,  in  this  week-day, 
work-day  world,  in  the  South,  ignores 
his  own   most   valuable    endowments, 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  on 
the  part  of  society.     But  we  neverthe- 
less deplore  it ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  con- 
solation to  us,  when  we  find  such  men 
returning,  occasionally,  with  a  lingering 
and  devoted  fondness,  to  the  maternal 
passion  in  their  breasts-^when  we  see 
them  snatching  an  hour  from  society, 
and  from  mere  material  labors,  and  giv- 
ing it   in   innocent  converse  with  the 
muse.     It  is  thus  that  we  feel,  as  we 
welcome  these  volumes  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  hands  of  our  author. 
They  are  his  occasional  exercises  in  the 
field  of  poetry  and  cx)ntemplation.  when 
the  world  and  its  beautiful  things  were 
all  fresh  to  the  eye  of  his  youthful  man- 
hood.    His  prose  essays,  wholly  South- 
ern  in   character,  are   full  of  eloquent 
things.    They  breathe  richly  of  South- 
ern  sentiment — they   are  dedicated   to 
Southern    themes ;    they   speak   for    a 
fresh,  genuine,  eager  enthusiasm  ;  they 
are  warm  with  generous  impulses;  they 
tell  of  many  things  worthy  to  be  known, 
which  our  people  do  not  generally  know. 
They  unfold  histories  of  rare  interest, 


enshrined  in  a  style  of  equal  grace,  vigor 
and  delicacy.  And  such,  too,  is  the 
character  of  his  poetry.  It  is  a  series 
of  enthusiastic  outgushings  of  a  thought 
and  fancy,  aroused  by  the  beautiful  in 
our  Southern  world ;  the  genial  in  onr 
sympathies,  the  warm  in  our  affections, 
the  noble  in  our  aims.  Mr.  Meek  does 
not  aim  at  philosophy ;  does  not  attempt 
metaphysics :  is  never  obj^cure,  never 
dull ;  but  always  lucid,  free,  frank, 
warm,   enthusiastic.     His    prose    is   a 

Eassionate  burst  of  oratory  throughoat,* 
is  poetry,  a  chant  of  the  South  wind 
through  Autumn  woods;  a  murmur  ot 
limpid  waters  through  voiceless  forests; 
a  quiver  of  falling  leaves  in  November; 
a  sighing  of  blossoms  in  Spring— in 
brief;  the  expression  of  the  sentiment 
in  passing  seasons,  fitly  garbed  by  fancy, 
and  articulated  by  unaffected  love.  It 
is  pure,  graceful,  tender,  gentle — not 
powerful,  not  profbund ; — but  just  such 
a  song  of  the  heart  and  fancy  as  should 
inspire  other  hearts  and  fancies  with  the 
true,  the  tender  and  the  beautiful.  The 
art  is  all  natural,  unlabored ;  is  some 
times  rude,  reckless; — too  impulsive  for 
staid  paces  and  a  measured  delineation. 
And  there  are  thousands  of  faults.  But 
even  these  rude  utterances  are  so  natu- 
ral in  our  forest  world — are  so  true  to  t 
frank,  in  artificial  nature — that  we  cheer- 
fully forgive  them,  and  acknowledge, 
in  the  fidelity  of  their  simple  notes,  a 
charm  which  we  should  sometimes  fail 
to  find  in  a  more  cultivated  music 


Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  few  professed   essayists  in 
this  country,  who  unites  brilliancy  of 
wit  and  fancy  with  profound  philosophi- 
cal penetration,  has  for  some  months 
past  been  contributing  to  the  "  Editors 
Table  "  of  Harper's  Magazine.    His  ar- 
ticles are  to  us  the  chief  attraction  in 
that  voluminous  Monthly.    He  favois 
us  in  the  December  number  with  an  in- 
imitable essay  on  Cheerfulness,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  find  the  following 
remarks  upon  that  idle  sort  of  conve^ 
sation  which  is  aptly  called  "tattling:" 
''But  of  all  the  expedients  to  maketbe 
heart  lean,  the  brain  gauzy,  and  to  thin 
life  down  into  the  consistency  of  a  cam- 
bric kerchief,  the  most  successful  is  the 
little  talk   and  tattle  which,    in    some 
charmed  circles,  is  courteously  styled 
conversation.     How  human  beings  can 
live  on  such  meagre  fare — how  continue 
existence   in  such  a  famine  of  topics 
and  on  such  a  short  allowance  of  ^ens^e— 
is  a  great  question,  if  philosophy  could 
only  search  it  out.    All  we  know  is  that 
such  men  and  women  there  are,  who 
will  go  on  dwindling  in  this  way  from 
fifteen  to  fourscore,  and  never  a  hint  oo 
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their  tombstones  that  they  died  at  last 
of  consumption  of  the  bead  and  maras- 
mus of  the  heart !  The  whole  universe 
of  God,  spreading  out  its  splendors  and 
terrors,  pleading  for  their  attention,  and 
they  wonder  "  where   Mrs.  Somebody 

?>t  that  divine  ribbon  to  her  bonnet!' 
he  whole  world  of  literature,  through 
its  thousand  trumps  of  fame,  adjuring 
them  to  regard  its  garnered  stores  of 
emotion  and  thought,  and  they  think, 
"It's  high  time,  if  John  intends  to  marry 
Sarah,  for  him  to  pop  the  question!" 
When,  to  be  sure,  this  frippery  is  spiced 
with  a  little  envy  and  malice,  and  pre- 
pares its  small  dishes  of  scandal  and 
nice  bits  of  detraction,  ft  becomes  en- 
dowed with  a  slightly  venomous  vitality, 
which  does  pretty  well,  in  the  absence 
of  sonl,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of 
living,  it  not  the  reality  of  life.  Seri- 
ously, however,  this  levity  of  being, 
whether  innocent  or  malevolent,  which 
thus  splits  the  mind  up  into  chips  and 
splinters  of  thought,  and  leaves  it  va- 
cant of  substance  and  sap,  is  it  not  one, 
out  of  many  nobler  causes,  of  the  ru- 
mored lack  of  cheerfulness  in  American 
women  ? — a  fact  of  which  we  know 
nothing  except  from  the  melodious  wail, 
alternating  with  melodramatic  shrieks, 
that  comes  up  from  so  large  a  portion  ojf 
our  best  feminine  literature.  The  men, 
of  course,  are  great  rascals,  and  deprive 
women  of  their  rights,  and  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  hvpo- 
critically  sonnetize  Desdemonas  of  the 
kitchen  and  Imogens  of  the  nursery, 
and  are,  besides,  as  superficial  as  they 
are  wicked — all  that  is  freely  granted  ; 
but  still,  is  it  not  possible  that  women, 
the  autocratic  rulers  at  least  of  social 
life,  can  make  it  a  little  better  subserve 
its  great  purpose  of  educating  and  en- 
riching the  mind  without  any  loss  to  its 
more  festive  grace  and  airier  charm  ?" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  essay  Mr. 
Whipple  exposes  the  fallacy  of  Shelley's 
assertion,  that  most  men 

"Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 
And  learn  in  suflering  what  they  teach 


are  the  most  cheerful,  they  would  as 
quickly  affect  vivacity  as  they  now  wor- 
ship gloom.  Sterne  states  that  when  he 
visited  Paris,  in  17C7,  he  found  that 
every  French  woman  of  fashion  went 
through  three  stages : — first,  a  coquette; 
then,  as  her  charms  began  to  fade,  a 
deist,'  then,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  grave,  a  devotee.  One  lady,  who 
ought,  he  says,  to  have  been  a  deist  for 
some  five  years  before  he  had  the  honor 
of  making  her  acquaintance,  expressea 
to  him  her  fear  that  she  was  beginning 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Sterne  looked  in  her  face,  where 
beauty  was  palpably  on  the  wane,  and, 
as  if  he  were  overcome  by  its  loveli- 
ness, said,  "  Madam,  it  is  too  soon — too 
soon!"  She,  overjoyed,  dropped  the 
deist,  reassumed  the  coquette,  and  re- 
ported all  over  Paris  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sterne  had  said  more  for  revealed 
religion  in  half  an  hour  than  all  the  En- 
cyclopeedists  had  ever  said  against  it. 
]Now  the  affectation  of  misery  in  half 
the  sentimental  poetry  that  spoils  the 
spirits  of  its  readers  is  capable  of  aeon- 
version  as  instantaneous  as  the  affecta- 
tion of  deism  in  Sterne's  faded  coquette ; 
for  this  much  is  to  be  said  for  human 
nature,  that  men  will  adopt  sense  as 
readily  as  nonsense,  provided  it  flatters 
their  vanity  as  well." 
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**Writer8  who  adopt  this  creed,"  he  says, 
"forget  that  such  experience,  passed 
through  the  dissolving  imagination  of 
robust  natures,  comes  out  in  the  form  of 
beauty,  are  apt  to  get  up  an  anguish  to 
sing  about;  to  make  their  particular 
grievance  their  whole  stock  In  trade; 
and,  mendicants  for  sympathy,  to  pass 
round  the  hat  to  collect  such  coppers  of 
compassion  and  small  change  of  tears 
as  tender  hearts  can  spare  to  relieve 
their  puny  and  puerile  miseries.  If  any 
good  friend  to  them  and  to  good  letters 
would  just  hint  that  the  greatest  poets 


We  take  the  following  article,  which 
is  full  of  rare  Information,  from  an  Eng- 
lish journal — its  statements  may  be  re- 
lied upon  as  correct: 
"Some  changes  in  periodical  literature 
have  lately  been  made,  and  others  are 
announced,  which  appear  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  London,  which  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  magazines,  that  entertain- 
ing description  of  literature  is  almost  in 
abeyance.  Of  the  long-established  mag- 
azines, Ttu  Gentlsmaii's  (which  first  ap- 
peared 126  years  ago,)  is  now  the  best. 
It  recently  came  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
telligent, spirited  publisher,  who  has  got 
it  under  excellent  editorship,  and,  albeit, 
it  still  is  ths  antiquarian  organ  of  the 
time,  many  new  and  agreeable  features 
have  greatly  improved  and  popularized 
it  Fraser's  Magaxitt^  continues  with  a 
circulation  which  probably  pays  expens- 
es, and  may  yield  some  small  profit. 
Since  the  death  of  Maginn,  and  the  re- 
union of  Macony  ("  Father  Prout")  and 
Carlyle,  it  has  become  a  second-rate  pe- 
riodical ;  for  a  time  it  recovered  some  of 
its  popularity,  while  Kingsley  wrote  for 
it,  but  it  has  latterly  gone  back,  ^ti»j- 
wortfCs  and  the  JV«t^Jlfo7»/A/y  magazines, 
once  so  well  conducted,  now  yield  very 
limited  profits.  They  continue  to  be 
taken  in  by  circulating  libraries,  book 
clubs,  and  such  institutions,  but  have 
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very  few  individual  purchasers.  They 
are  conducted  on  the  principle — a  kilN 
ing  one  in  the  end — of  paying  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  for  contributions,  and 
the  result  is,  they  are  filled  with  weak 
inanities,  in  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Ains* 
worth,  a  good  novelittt,  is  a  bad  maga- 
zine editor.  Even  the  magazine  which 
bears  his  name  was  ill-conducted  from 
the  time  that  the  suicide  of  its  excellent 
sub-editor,  Laman  Blanchard,  threw  it 
back  wholly  on  its  proprietor's  hands. 
So,  too,  with  the  New  Monthly,  succes- 
sively edited  bv  Thomas  Campbell,  Cy- 
rus Redding,  m  C.  Hall,  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  Thomas  Hood  and  Theo- 
dore Hook.  It  is  now  wholly  in  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  hands,  and  may  be  said  to 
edit  itself,  pretty  much,  but  not  pretty 
well.  There  is  also  Benitey^s Miscellany, 
which  actually  flourished  for  some  years 
while  conducted  by  Dickens,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Ainsworth.  Latterly  it 
was  very  carelessly  got  up,  and  is  now 
even  worse,  having  also  passed  into 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  proprietorship  and  fa- 
tal editorship. 

Per  cotUra.  There  is  a  National  Mag- 
azins  lately  established  in  London  (un- 
der the  new  law  of  limited  liabilities  on 
partnership,)  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
which  is  rapidly  and  deservedly  making 
way.  It  has  two  editors — one  a  poet,  J. 
Westland  Marston,  the  other  also  a  dra- 
matist, but  an  experienced  editor  and 
man  of  business  to  boot.  Twelve  years 
ago,  Mr.  Sanders  established  a  two-pen- 
ny (four  cents)  weekly  illustrated  peri- 
odical, which  had  success  for  a  time, 
until  he  associated  William  and  Mary 
Howitt  with  him.  They  used  to  write 
the  greater  part  of  each  number,  and 
the  public  could  not  stand  that — so  the 
publication  toppled  over.  Mr.  Marston, 
author  of  numerous  plays,  of  which 
"The  Patrician's  Daughter"  is  some- 
times performed,  has  imagination  and 
learning — good  qualities  for  his  present 
occupation.  The  editors  of  theiVo^n- 
al  Magazine  write  very  little  in  it,  but 
have  obtained  a  large  circle  of  first-rate 
contributors,  by  paying  them  first-rate 
prices.  The  wood  engravings,  too,  are 
above  par.  On  the  whole,  this  weekly 
(which  is  not  a  weakly)  has  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  its  monthly  parts  obtain  a 
considerable  extra  sale. 

In  Edinburgh,  Blackwood e  Magazine 
continues  to  hold  towering  ascendancy, 
the  Mont  Blanc  of  British  periodicals. 
There  sprung  up  there  some  months  ago 
a  cheap  magazine  called  the  Titan — an 
improvement  on  Hogg's  Instructor.  De 
Quincey  has  been  writing  a  great  de^ 
for  it.  His  articles  on  China  have  just 
been  collected  and  published  separately 
in  a  volume.  The  Broughs  and  some 
more  of  the  London  magaziners  have 


also  written  for  the  Titan.  The  pro- 
prietors announce  that  in  future  it  will 
be  the  size  and  price  of  Blaehcood— 
120  pages  octavo,  at  half  a  crown.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
thrive  as  well  at  the  high  price  a^  it  did 
at  the  loiff.  and  whether  it  was  wise  thus 
to  bring  it  into  direct  competition  with 
such  a  potent  publication  as  Blaekvood. 
There  is  another  Edinburgh  monthly, 
called  Taife  Magazine^  which  had  an 
enormous  circulation  at  one  time,  frMn 
its  liberal  politics,  but  is  now  b'tile  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

Across  the  water  there  are  changes, 
too.  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
for  a  long  time  inferior  only  to  Blael' 
wood,  has  found  Mr.  Lever's  "Fortunes 
of  Glencore,"  which  ran  through  several 
months  in  its  pages,  as  popular  as  most 
of  his  other  serial  tales,  and  has  resolv- 
ed  to  break  new  ground.  Therefore, 
that  lively  writer,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  is 
engaged  to  commence  in  it  a  new  novel, 
to  be  called  «  The  Partner."  Mr.  Brooks 
is  a  successful  dramatist, and  his  "Rus- 
sians in  the  South,"  originally  contribu- 
ted to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  show  that 
he  can  observe  and  reflect  as  well  as  in- 
vent. He  has,  as  yet,  produced  ooljr 
one  work  of  fiction,  "Aspen  Court," 
which  originally  appeared  in  Bentlej^t 
Miscellany,  and  has  the  ordinary  fauhs  of 
young  authors;  it  is  too  much  crowded 
with  characters.  He  has  "A  Story  o( 
Modern  Life"  in  press,  which  may  be 
better. 

Of  the  new  periodical,  the  JruAJUkrv- 
politan  Magazine^  put  forth  by  the  lib- 
eral young/t^^roft  of  Dublin,  as  an  off- 
set to  the  Tory  writers  in  iheUniversitv 
Magazine,  two  numbers  have  appeared. 
It  has  not  been  heard  of  lately,  and  if 
not  dead,  fs  "  missing."  Irish  periodi- 
cals, however,  have  elasticity  and  vi- 
tality beyond  ordinary  publications.— 
Thus  a  quarterly,  csAied  Bolster's  Maga- 
zine of  Irekntd.  was  commenced  it 
Cork  in  1825,  and  published  with  Hrish) 
regularity  until  nearly  three  volumes 
were  completed.  Then  came  an  inter- 
mission ;  after  which  the  pseudo-Ottar- 
terly  issued  its  twelfth  number  some 
nine  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eleventh.  There  is  also  an  Irish  Qtter- 
terly  Review  commenced  six  years  aso 
in  Dublin,  and  really  a  capital  periodi- 
cal— well  printed,  well  edited,  low  pric- 
ed, and  especially  strong  in  local  history 
and  antiquities,  biography  and  criticism. 
After  flourishing  extremely  well  for  two 
years,  it  fell  into  the  error  of  beoomiog 
a  class-periodical,  devoting  half  its  space 
to  the  discussion  of  philanthropic  plau 
for  reforming  juvenile  criminals.  It  coo* 
tinues  to  entertain  this  monopoUxiag 
subject,  and  has  thereby  imperiled  itf 
general  popularity.    Jast  now  it  has  u* 
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noanced  that  it  will  double  its  matter, 
and  enlarge  its  price  from  half-a-crown 
to  five  stullings — a  perilous  experiment, 
as  the  Irish  are  not  much  of  a  reading 
people  at  home,  where  books  are  dear. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  Dublin  Review^ 
(the  Catholic  organ,)  as  we  have  not 
found  It  necessary  to  mention  the  Ed- 
ifihurghs  and  North  British^  or  the 
Quarterly^  Westmi}isUr^  and  British 
Quarterly  Rtviews. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  young  men 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  about 
publishing  a  literary  magazine  of  their 
own. 


night,  how  mighty  the  tones  that  come 
down  from  them !  They  are  the  blazon 
of  Omnipotence,  the  banner  of  the  eter- 
nal glory,  invincible,  inconceivable, 
the  ''same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 


ever. 


jj 


Why  are  we  forever  looking  earth- 
ward, heedless  of  the  splendors  and 
mysteries  of  the  fair  space  above  us, 
wherein  Grod  causes  to  pass  so  much 
that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  vari- 
ous? Why  do  we  plod  on  like  beasts 
of  burden,  with  no  eye  to  the  changes 
which  Nature,  in  the  magic  circle  of  the 
heavens,  causes  to  glow  or  darken,  van- 
ish or  expand  ?  Did  we,  from  the  de- 
basement of  low  desires,  glance  occa- 
sionally on  the  great  universe  beyond 
us,  we  would  feel  that  God  had  not  laid 
open  this  illimitable  space  to  our  senses 
to  rest  unnoted  and  unsuggestive — 
fruitless  of  thought,  or  sentiment,  or 
passion.     ♦     *     •     •*♦•♦ 

Great  thoughts  come  to  us  in  gazing 
on  the  sky,  and  sweet  thoughts  too. — 
It  is  not  from  the  blaze  of  day  alone 
that  we  may  draw  a  moral.  The  pro- 
foundest  philosophy  shuns  the  noon. 
But  let  us  walk  lorth  when  ''stars  are 
in  the  quiet  dome," — and  conceiving  of 
tJteir  infinity,  look  searchingly  into  our- 
selves. What  are  we,  oh  God!  that 
thou  shouldst  be  mindful  of  us  ?  Do 
we  not  see  the  shining  tiers  of  thy 
countless  universe,  spreading  to  a  height 
and  encompassing  a  depth,  our  feeble 
capacities  reel  to  dream  of?  Asteroids 
and  systems  of  asteroids,  planets  and 
systems  of  planets,  suns  and  systems  of 
suns,  are  not  all  these  within  the  "void 
immense,"  wheel  within  wheel,  circle 
within  circle,  world  within  world  ?  And 
are  they  tenantless  ?  As  well  may  we 
conceive  of  creation  without  a  cause, 
as  of  a  magnificent  desert  like  this. 
God  is  a  great  architect,  not  a  purpose- 
less showman.  Think,  therefore,  that 
around  and  above  you,  further  than  ever 
your  boldest  fancy  ventured,  beats  the 
pulse  of  life.  That  twinkling  binze,  like 
a  rushlight  on  the  horizon,  may  be  a  sun 
beside  which  Sirius  would  pale. 

Wonderful  are  the  mysteries  of  cre- 
ation .'  There  is  not  a  scene  of  Nature, 
viewed  aright,  that  does  not  awaken 
speculations,  startling  and  strange.  But 
the  heavens:   in  sunshine  or  at  mid" 


These  "  Liases  to  a  Captured  Owl," 
have  been  furnished  expressly  for  our 
Editor's  Tahle^  by  a  Poet  who  iti  also  a 
philosophic  thinker: 

Owl !  thy  composed  and  solemn  mien. 
Does  justice  to  thy  sage  renown — 

Amid  this  strangely  novel  scene, 
Not  twenty  eyes  can  look  thee  down. 

Thy  own  large  orbs  are  gazing  round. 
But  not  in  awe  or  admiration — 

Some  posing  theorem  must  bound 
The  circle  of  thy  cogitation.  ^ 

Two  obvious  causes  might  explain, 
A  spirit  proof  against  surprise ; 

One  is  a  philosophic  bruin. 
And  one  a  pair  of  useless  eyes. 

Either  you  (entering  with  ease 
The  inmost  principles  of  things) 

Are  self-possessed,  as  one  who  sees 
That  coats  are  natural  as  wings, 

Or  else — the  dullest  from  the  ark — 
The  booby  of  the  feathered  race. 

You  have  not  wit  enough  to  mark^ 
The  simplest  difference  of  place. 

Are  you  so  very  sage,  indeed  ? 

What  is  your  natural  bent  of  mind  ? 
And  what  the  speculative  creed, 

And  metaphysics  of  your  kind? 

You  have  your  pleasures,  I  suppose, 
You  do  not  always  look  so  grave. 

You  like  a  dinner — and  a  doze — 
And,  I  dare  say,  could  hoot  a  stave  ? 

Or  do  you  muse  and  mouse  at  once. 
Entrap  your  prey  in  meditation. 

Sup  in  a  serious  reverie,  and 
Dine  in  a  depth  o(  contemplation  ? 

There  may  be  much — T  hope  'tis  so — 
Behind  that  meditative  gaze — 

Yet  a  philosopher  should  know, 
It  is  not  wise  to  think  always. 

And  Owl,  I  very  much  suspect, 
Thou  art  a  rascally  pretender ; 

And  maugre  all  thou  dost  affect. 
Thy  stock  of  thought  is  very  slender. 

I  grieve  to  speak  severely,  bird. 

Of  any  philosophic  fowl, — 
But  I  love  truth,  and  on  my  word, 

I'll  speak  It  even  to  an  owl. 
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Oh !  look  not  with  those  solemn  brows — 
They  do  not  hide  thy  instincts  base, 

And  \{  thou  must  be  munching  tnouse^ 
Munch  it  with  less  profound  a  face. 


Upon  our  last  visit  to  New  York  city, 
we  were  struck  with  the  appearance 
and  doings  of  a  couple  of  odd  charac- 
ters, somewhat  celebrated  in  that  me- 
tropolis. We  will  sketch  these  individ- 
uals for  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 
They  are  known  popularly  as  the  "  four 
cent  man"  and  the  "  bouquet  man." 

The  former  is  a  stout  individual,  with 
a  voice  like  a  brazen  trumpet,  who  for 
years  past  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pa- 
rading Nassau  street  towards  Maiden 
Lane.     He  deals  principally  in  writing 
paper  and  envelope,*,  whose  cheapness 
and  excellence  he  lauds  with  stentorian 
volubility.    Everything  he  carries  in  his 
packet  is  offered  at  "  four  cents,"  and 
his  tone»  manner,  and   language,    are 
those  of  one  who  confers  the  most  seri- 
ous obligation  upon  the  public.     Not 
long  ago,  the  clerks  and  "  men  of  ac- 
count," by  whose  offices  he  passed,  and 
whose  luckless  ears  he  has  been  stunn- 
ing, morning,  noon,  and  night,  since  the 
beginning  of  his  liberal  career,  rose  up 
en  masse,  and  denounced   him.    They 
declared  he  was  the  torment  of  their 
lives ;  that  Nature  bad  cast  his  lungs  in 
brass,  "  whose  sonorous  metal,  blowing 
teazitig  sounds,"  broke  in  upon  impor- 
tant calculations,  and  cast  their  books 
into  confusion.     They  objected  that  this 
annoyance  was  rather  increasing,  than 
diminishing,  and  that  it  threatened  to 
destroy  their  prevailing  Ideas  of  phis 
and  jninus  altogether.    But  these  ex- 
postulations  proved  futile.     Ours  is  a 
fret  country,  and  individuals  with  fine 
voices  are  not  to  be  debarred  from  using 
them.    So  the   "four  cent  man"  con- 
tinues to  walk  and  bellow  in  the  old 
way ;  and  such  is  the  firmness  of  his 
step,  and  the  force  of  the  announcement 
with  which  he  still  electrifies  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  his  '*  self-sealing 
envelopes"  and  immaculate  paper,  that 
the  general  opinion  is,  he  will  reach  to 
a  centennial  vigour. 

The  "bouquet  man  "  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent species  of  animal.  He.  we  are 
credibly  informed,  belongs  to  a  highly 
respectable  family  of  Philadelphia,  but 
exhibiting  in  early  life  certain  very  vag- 
abond propensities,  his  relations  thought 
proper  to  disown  him.  Ever  since  the 
occurrence  of  this  misfortune,  he  has 
consoled  hintself  with  flowers.  His 
passion  for  them  is  evidently  genuine, 
and  we  are  sure  he  does  not  sell  a  single 
boquet  without  experiencing  a  pang  of 
self-reproach.  Nevertheless  he  is  as 
gay  and  elastic  as  an  Italian  Improvisa- 


tore.  And,  by  the  way,  he  does  impro- 
vise. Handing  one  of  the  fairest  buDches 
in  his  collection  to  the  person  be  selects 
as  a  customer,  (and  in  this  particular 
"the  boquet  man"  is  very  acute,  generally 
avoiding  with  a  contemptuous  smile 
your  dull,  practical  plodder,  who  has  no 
soul  for  sweet  odours  and  colours  of 
beauty,)  he  commences  a  strain  of  com- 
pliment somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

"Good  sir!  I  pray, 

Don^t  haste  away. 

Oh!  pause  and  see, 

How  fair  they  be 

These  lovely  flowers : 

Sir !  by  the  powers, 

You're  just  the  man 

To  worship  beauty, 

And  beauty  too 

Must  worship  you  j 

'Tis  therefore  duty, 

That  you  should  buy 

The  flowers,  and  try 

How  they  will  please  hsr; 

I  know  she's  sweet, 

And  so  'tis  meet. 

When  you  release  her 

From  a  fond  kiss, 

A  gem  like  this, 

(Fondling  the  boquet  affectionate* 

Should  brightly  glow, 
In  her  hand  of  snow. 
Type  of  affection. 
And  pleasant  recollection 
Of  your  great  love. 
Lord !  sir,  don't  move 
Before  you  buy  *em. 
Again,  I  say. 
My  friend  just  try  *em, 
(Gent  takes  himself  offl) 
What  I  gone  away ! 
Well!  I  knock  under, 
Lightning  and  thunder! 
What  a  mean  gent ! — 
My  breath  is  spent 
In  making  verses: 
Now  dang  it  all, 
I'll  take  to  curses.  ^ 

("The    boquet    man"    proceed* 
muttering  anathemas.) 

We  assure  the  reader  that  the  prece- 
ding is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated 
sketch  of  the  rhyming  abilities  of  the 
flower  dealer.  Add  to  this  accomplish- 
ment a  very  insinuating  figure  and  ad- 
dress, and  you  have  our  original  before 
you.  He  not  only  walks  ihe  3treets,hut 
is  in  constant  altendance  upon  public 
meetings,  especially  if  they  are  of  an 
outre  and  progressive  character.  Wo- 
man's Rights  assemblies,  for  example, 
he  always  graces  with  his  presence,  al- 
though we  have  heard  that  he  niwtt 
with  but  little  favour  from  the  Antoi- 
nette BrownS)  Lucy  Stones,  &c.   At  a 
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late  veg^etarian  banquet  in  New  York, 
he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous,— so  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
company,  that  not  even  his  flowery 
speeches,  usually  successful,  could  be 
made  to  go  down  with  the  banqueters. 
But  veg^etarians  are  billions,  irritable 
people,  whose  likings  never  extend  be- 
yond cabbages  and  green  corn.  What 
can  be  expected  of  such  a  miserable 
set  ?  But  from  contact  with  sallow  fa- 
natics like  these  ^'clarior  e  teuebris" 
more  bright  from  the  obscurity  and  dull 
inanity,  'Mheboquet  man"  saunters  into 
the  free  air,  fresh  as  his  flowers,  and  not 
so  sorry  after  all,  that  he  found  no  cus- 
tomers among  wretches  who  prefer  tur- 
nips to  roses. 


In  the  death  of  J.  Milton  Clapp,  for 
twenty  years  as.sociate  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury y  that  able  journal 
has  lost  an  invaluabfe  assistant,  the 
literary  public  a  scholarly  and  accom- 
plished writer,  the  South  a  true  pa- 
triot, and  his  friends  a  companion 
the  soul  of  geniality  and  loyal  affec- 
tion. It  is  not  for  tjs  who  knew 
him  well,  and  whom  he  had  admitted 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  his  noble 
nature — not  for  us  standing  by  his 
new-made  grave  with  the  solemnities  of 
the  bereavement  heavy  upon  us,  to  in- 
dulge in  vain  eulogy,  or  lamentation  still 
more  vain.  Of  that  which  he  has  ac- 
complished inteUectuaUy  the  public  are 
to  judge — of  that  which,  under  different 
and  more  favorable  circumstances  he 
miffkt  have  accomplished,  it  is  useless 
now  to  speak. 

Our  present  purpose  is  simply  to  pay 
a  last  sacred  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  whom  we  admired  and  loved — to 
embody,  however  feebly,  the  sentiments 
of  grief  and  respect  universally  expe- 
rienced amongst  the  small  but  attached 
circle  of  his  intimate  friends.  We  shall 
not  touch  further  upon  his  private  life  ; 
we  design  no  analysis  of  his  character — 
no  parade  of  his  virtues,  or  extenuation 
of  his  fauhs.  But  here,  in  the  columns 
of  a  Magazine,  for  the  success  of  which 
from  the  very  inceptior>  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  expressed  his  anxious  desire — 
in  proof  of  the  sorrowful  gratitude  with 
which  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs 
reverts  to  the  encouragement  received 
from  him  in  his  own  literary  course — it 
is  proper  that  this  imperfect  tribute 
should  appear. 

Yet,  even  under  the  shadow  of  death 
there  lurks  a  gleam  of  consolation ;  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  that  to  him  whom 
we  have  lately  buried  from  our  jsight, 
the  road  of  life  should  be  rough,  and  full 
of  thorns.     Especially  during  the  last 


year  had  a  gloom  as  of  utter  eclipse 
come  down  upon  his  spirit.  Therefore, 
the  summons  to  depart  did  not  startle  or 
appal  him.  More  probably,  it  came  like 
a  solemn  but  musical  prelude  to  long- 
wished  for  repose. 

"After  lifers  fitful  fever,"  let  us  pray 
God  "  that  he  sleeps  well !" 


We  find  in  the  January  *'  Harper,"  a 
charming  lyric  with  the  graceful  title 
Lou,  which,  as  the  '*Home  Journal" 
remarks,  *'  insists  upon  being  quoted." 
Its  author  is  Jno.  R.  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 

'*  There's  a  little  joyous-hearted  girl,  to 
see  whom  is  a  blessing, 
That  lives  a  square  or  two  from  us, 
upon  our  quiet  street ; 
Her  merry  face  is  bright  beyond  the 
painter's  sweet  expressing. 
And  trippingly  as  dactyls  move  her 
tiny,  twinkling  feet. 
She  seems  as  if  she  never  yet  had  known 

a  childish  care. 
And  the  soft  October  sunshine  is  tangled 
in  her  hair. 

'Above  the  din  of  noisy  girls  I  catch  her 

radiant  laughter, 
Beneath  the  dusky  lindens  on  the  long, 

long  summer  days, 
And  see  her  foremost  in  the  romp,  with 

dozens  running  after — 
The  first   beam  glancing  through   a 

cloud  chased  by  a  troop  of  rays. 
'Tis  but  a  poor  similitude — ^the  bravest 

would  not  do — 
For  music,  perfume,  starlight,  all  seem 

commonplace  for  Lou! 

"At  morning,  when,  with  many  books,  I 

meet  her  on  the  way  to 
Her  school,  I  often  wonder  what  they 

teach  my  little  friend  ,* 
The  lessons  she  herself  might  teach  are 

wiser  far  than  Plato, 
Simplicity  and   truth,  the   means  to 

compass  wisest  end ; 
But  much  I  wish  the  privilege  as  tutor 

I  might  claim 
To  ask  her  softly  aimez-vous  ?  and  hear 

her  answer/a^0. 

"And  sometimes  when  at  church  I  bee 

her  happy,  trustful  features, 
A  tender,  wayward  thought,  will  come 

between  me  and  the  psaim, 
That  like  to  such  a  little  child  must  all 

we  erring  creatures 
In  simple-minded  faith  appear,  with 

passions  hushed  and  calm  ] 
Before  the  Eternal  Truth  shall  break 

upon  our  sight  so  dim, 
For  such  an  one  the  Saviour  saw,  and 

bade  come  unto  Him  !" 
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troubles  and  annoyances  of  their  pro-  Baga! 

fession.      To  judge  from  the  general  Another  annoyance,  and  one  not  to 

character  of  the  conaplaints  with  which  endurable,  results  from  mis-information 

they  amuse,  or  pester  the  public,  no  class  as  to  the  real  ability  of  writers,  who, 

of  men  are  so  beset  by  every  species  of  having  somehow  gained  a  literary  repu- 

grievance.    They  maintain  themselves  tation,  the  Ed  iter  feels  it  incumbent  upon 

to  be  the  very  "footballs"  of  evil  for-  him  to  secure — if  possible — as  regular 

tune — kicked,  cuffed  and  hustled  about  collaborators. 

the  world  until  they  lose  much  of  their  From  one  of  this  class  an  article  is 

sen8ibiIity,endaIlof  their  hope  and  faith,  solicited,  and  in  due  time  received.— 

Now,  these  complaints  are  in  part  but  With  the  happy  conviction  that  he  is 

a  desperate  eflbrt  to  secure  sympathy,  about    to  be  instructed,  interested  or 

The  Editor,  in  constant  communication  vastly  amused,  the  Editor  complacently 

with  the  public,  falls  into  the  habit  of  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  new  essay 

taking  the  public  into  his  confidence,  or  treatise,  or  criticism,  or  biography, 

With  a  sort  of  preposterous  self-exalta-  and  is  astonished  to  discover  before  be 

tion  and  egotism,  he  chooses  to  regard  has  proceeded  a  dozen  pages,  either  that 

the  circle  of  his  readers  as  k  family  cir-  the   performance  is  utterly  worthless, 

clCf  each  member  of  which  is  deeply  in-  and,  therefore,  inadmissable,  or  that  in 

terested  in  his  personal  concerns.  Thus,  order  to  be  brought  to  the  condition  of 

the  Editor  is  too  often  led  to  nourish  and  passing  muster,  it  must  be  subjected  to 

parade  an  exorbitant  self-esteem.  Look,  a   process    of  pruning    and    weeding, 

for  example,  at  the  case  of  a  clever  poet  whereby    it    shall    be  reduced  to  one- 

and  essayist,  also  one  of  the  Editors  of  fourth  of  the  original  bulk! 

the  most  popular  weekly  in  America,  With  much  pain  and  labour  the  Edi- 

who  for  years  has  been  writing  of  him-  tor  accomplishes   this  very   necessary 

self— himself,    himself— keeping,   as    it  task.    At  length  the  essay  (or  whatever 

were,  a  public  journal  of  his  health  and  it  may  be,)  assumes  a  presentable,  per- 

habits,  recording  to-day  with  a  languid  haps  even  a  most  creditable  shape.    It 

air,  that  the  wind  being  at  North  East,  is  printed  and  becomes  popular,  but  ia 

he  suffered  from  neuralgia  in  the  lower  the  midst  of  a  score  of  favourable  criti- 

roots  of  the  left  hand  whisker,  and  to-  cisms— criticisms  which,  had  the  article 

morrow  communicating  the  painful  news  appeared  as  originally  written,  would 

of  a  rheumatic  twinge  in  the  tendon  have  damned  with  faint  praise,  or  dealt 

Achilles  !  ia  the  sting  of  well-merited  ridicule — 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  special  a  communication  from  the  incensed  au- 

annoyances  connected  with  the  profes-  thor  is  tossed,  like  a  bombshell,  into  the 

sion.     Among  such  of  these  as  affect  editorial  sanctum,  which,  the  moment 

the  Magazine   Editor,  we  would  men-  the  seal  is  removed,  bursts  into  an  ex- 

tion  the   reception  of  voluminous  un-  plosive  volley  of  harsh  epithets,  bitter 

solicited    contributions  of  all    degrees  reproaches  and  angry  inuendos,  to  the 

of  stupidity,  which  he  is  not  only  ex-  effect  that  the  Editor  (possibly  in  a  spirit 

pected  carefully  to  read,  but  (if  he  be  of  envy  unparalleled  in  meanness,)  has 

blind  enough  to   reject  them,)  duly  to  stoop^ti  to  deform  and  mutilate  a  paper 

send  back  to  their  accomplished  authors,  which  would  otherwise  have  thrown  his 

by  return   mail — of  course  paying  the  own  literary  pretensions  wholly  in  the 

postage,  which  is  sometimes  enormous,  shade! 

out  of  his  own  threadbare  purse !  We   might  considerably  extend  the 

If  he  refuses,  or  is  unable  to  do  this,  discussion  of  the    subject,  and    bring 

he  is  sure  to  receive  in  the  course  of  a  many  other  annoyances  to  light.    Our 

week  any  number  of  abusive  letters,  al-  limited  space  warns   us,  however,  to 

most  invariably  ending  with  a   pretty  close  here. 

broad  hint  that  he  (the  Editor)  has  mis-  

taken  his  vocation,  and  that  having  fail-  It  was  once  remarked,  in  the  hearing 

ed  to  appreciate  the  profound  essay  of  of  a  little  girl  of  thirteen,  that  all  things 

Mr.  B.,  or  the  beautiful  poem  by  Miss  came  by  chance,  and  that  the  world, 

C,    he  had  better  vacate   his    post  at  like  a  mushroom,  sprang  up  \n  a  night. 

once,  and    go  to  his  proper  business,  "  I  should  like  to  know,  Sir,"  asked 

which  most  likely  is  the  raising  of  oxen  the  child,  "  where  the  setd  came  from  !* 
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Sinat^  the  Hedjaz  and  Sov-dan:  Wan-  agreeable  consciousness  of  encounter- 

derings  arouftd  the  bxrth-plaee  of  the  ing  the  one  and  bearing  the  other  wfth 

Prophet  and  aeroas  the  JEthiopian  De-  unshaken  resolution  and  fortitude.    At 

tert^  fram  SawaJnn  to  Chartvfn.    By  the  same  time  we  enjoy  all  that  he  en- 

James  Hamilton^  author  of  ^^  Wander-  joys  with  at  least  equal  zest  and  with 

inge  in  South  Africa.  London:  Bent-  less  wearisomeness  of  mind  and  body. 

ley.  Charleston:  Russell ^  Jones.  1857.  Fancy  surpasses  fact.    His  descriptions 

are    suggestive    and    our    imagination 

It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  travel — by  clothes  his  scenes  with  brighter  colours 

proxy;  to  sit  in  one's  arm  chair,  before  than  their  own,  and  overlooks  all  their 

a  comfortable  fire,  or  in  a  pleasant  shade,  deficiencies  and  defects.  It  is  this  power 

as  the  case  may  be.  and  traverse  the  which  gives  mysterious  properties  to 

world's  wonders  with  no  fear  of  sufier-  the  moving  columns  of  sand  whirling 

ing  from  polar  snows  or  tropic  suns,  or  over  the  desert,  and  converts  them  into 

the  probable  lack  of  something  to  wear,  gins  or  monsters  in  chase  of  each  other, 

or,  still    worse,  of  something  to  eat ;  and  we  exercise  its  strength  more  freely 

with  some  other  to  swallow  train  oil  because  more  securely,  than  the  travel- 

and  whale  blubber  among  the  Greenland  ing  proxy  who  is  in  danger  of  being  suf- 

icebergs,  or  melted  butter,  of  a  castor  focated  by  the  phenomenon  that  arouses 

oil  flavour,   with    the  good  people  of  its  exercise. 

Soudan ;  with  another's  carcase  to  be  Among  these  proxies  traveling  for 
pounded  to  soreness  on  the  backs  of  the  benefit  of  home  keeping  wits,  there 
camels,  or  stuffed  to  bursting  by  Arab  are  not  many  more  pleasant  than  Mr. 
etiquette  in  the  Hedjaz ;  with  a  repre-  Hamilton.  He  is  very  much  of  a  John 
sentative  to  be  fleeced  by  rapacious  Bull,  it  is  true,  with  an  unshaken  con- 
Sheiks  and  contractors  for  dromedary  viction  of  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
staging,  or  to  tumble  ofi*  their  humps  to  his  own  country,  from  which  he  has  ran 
the  danger  of  limbs  or  life,  to  engage  in  away,  and  a  supercilious  contempt  for 
tiger  shooting  or  bagging  lions,  like  all  the  countries  for  which  he  has  ex- 
Cummins  or  his  French  compatriot,  with  changed  his  own  for  a  season;  with  a 
the  Atlantic  between  us  and  them,  to  horror  of  domestic  slavery  worthv  of 
scramble  up  mountains  or  fall  down  Clarkson,  while  he  admits  that  the  slave 
precipices,  or  to  be  frozen  up  for  years  is  unhappy  when  released  from  his  bon- 
in  seas  of  ice,  with  no  sun  or  stars  for  dage  ;  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  noth- 
months  to  look  at,  and  with  the  comfort-  ing  is  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  all 
able  assurance  that  our  bones  may  be  nations,  but  the  active  interference  of 
mumbled  by  white  bears — or  excite  the  England  in  their  usages  and  laws,  alter- 
sympathetic  commiseration  of  subse-  ing  and  improving  according  to  her 
quent  voyagers — all  this  is  pleasant  model  of  civilization  and  happiness, 
enough.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  spending  his  time  list- 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Hamilton  for  lessly,  as  he  says,  in  Cairo,  gazing  at 
acting  in  this  representative  capacity,  passing  travelers  and  amused  with  the 
and  introducing  us  to  so  many  strange  variegated  population  of  the  city,  was 
things  for  our  amusement  or  informa-  induced  by  a  friend  on  his  way  to  India, 
tion.  It  adds  to  the  enjoyment  in  all  to  accompany  him  a  part  or  the  way. 
these  cases  that  we  get  to  regard  the  They  rode  to  Suez  by  the  route  where 
proxy  who  is  doing  our  traveling  for  us  a  railroad  is  preparing  to  be.  From  Suez 
as  a  friend  or  companion.  We  acquire  they  sailed  in  a  boat  of  the  country.  Tha 
in  him  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  who  skipper  was  no  classical  scholar,  but  his 
gives  us  no  trouble  or  annoyance  by  his  rule,  nevertheless,  was  festifM  lente-^ 
most  wayward  humours.  We  bear  his  make  haste  slowly.  It  is  the  maxim  of 
worst  caprices  with  perfect  equanimity,  his  tribe  and  people,  and  very  odious  to 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  add  to  travelers  who  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
our  enjoyment.  If  we  share,  in  some  visited  Sinai,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  de* 
measure,  his  difficulties,  dangers  and  scribes  efiectively  the  desolate  region 
privations,  we  have  nevertheless  the  of  dark,  rugged,  granite  mountains,  on 
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which  Moses  received  the  law  for  his  after  much  delay,  by  a  circuitous  ronte, 
8tlfl*-necked  followers.  The  traveler  od  dromedary  back,  with  unruly  and 
seems  to  think  the  craving  of  the  Israel-  sulky  conductors,  through  a  r^oa 
ites  for  the  pleasant  fields,  to  say  noth-  sometimes  desert,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  not  an  ingly  fertile,  abounding  in  tlocks  aad 
unnatural  feeling  contrasted  as  these  herds  of  cattle  and  camels,  from  whose 
were  with  the  desert  of  black  and  sto-  simple  shepherds  the  weary  and  hungry 
ney  desolation,  to  which  they  had  mi-  travelers  were  able  to  obtain  ready  sup- 
grated.  He  describes  the  gusts  of  wind  plies  of  milk,  rich  and  foaming,  though 
rushing  down  the  ravines  of  the  moun-  in  somewhat  unsightly  and  unclean  ves- 
tain  as  bringing  intense  cold,  and  with  sels,  always  without  money,  "  for  the 
it  showers  of  triangular  stones  worse  love  of  God."  Mr.  Hamiltoa  thinks  the 
than  the  most  furious  hail  storms,  mak-  country  one  of  great  capabilities,  agri- 
ing  a  sad  exchange  for  the  pleasant  cultural  and  commercial.  But  the  peo- 
breezes,  and  green  pastures  and  genial  pie  are  oppressed  by  the  Egyptian  Pa- 
atmosphere  of  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  aha,  who  makes  all  improvement  impos- 
travelers  were  entertained  in  the  Con-  sible.  If  this  despotic  power,  however, 
vent,  and  the  worthy  fathers  exhibited  is  hateful  and  injurious  to  the  people  of 
as  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Soudan,  it  is  a  talisman  of  safety  to  the 
a  consideration,  as  a  broker  in  Wall  traveler.  The  process  by  which  it  acts 
street  dealing  In  suspended  bank  pa-  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious.  If  a 
per.  traveler  is  plundered  or  otherwise  ill- 

The  traveler's  next  port  of  arrival  was  treated,  a  certain  number  of  purses  is 

Jeddah,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hedjaz.     It  levied  by  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  on  the 

is  a  place  of  increasing  importance,  and  whole  district.    Every  one  is  thus  oon- 

a  population  drawn  from  all  the  nations  stituted  a  guardian  of  the  passing  Euro- 

of  the  world.     Among  them  were  large  Pf »?»   '©^dy  to  defend   and   help  him. 

numbers  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  Under    this    safeguard,    Mr.   Hamiltoa 

Prophet,  from   the  Moslems  of  India,  passed  unmolested,  even  by  wild  beasts, 

From  this  point  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  though  sometimes  a  Utile  frightened  by 

Sherif  of  Arabia,   descended  from  the  them,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  city  of 

family  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  holy  man  Chartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue 

in  the  eyes  of  all  Arabs.    He  is  describ-  and  the  White  Nile, 
ed  as  an  intelligent  and  accomplished        Chartum  is  a  place  of  recent  growtL 

gentleman,  and  entertained  his  guests  It  i»  increasing  in  importance  and  popu- 

sumptuously.     His  residence  is  not  far  lation,  though  the  climate  is  detestable, 

from  Mecca,  in  a  country  of  green  val-  something  like  that  of  the  engine  room 

leys  or  wadys,    with   palms,    apricots  ofa  steamboat,  when  the  steam  is  abroad 

and  other  fruits,  producing  wheat  and  and  the  outside  atmosphere  somewhere 

abounding  in  flocks  and  herds.    In  going  about  ninety.  Tt  is  the  entrepot  of  Egyp- 

there,  the  travelers   passed  Mecca  on  tian  commerce  with  the  South.    Here 

the  leA,  and  on  their  return  again  passed  Mr.   Hamilton  saw  much  jollification, 

it  on  the  same  side  by  a  different  road,  dancing  girls  of  various   kinds,  great 

thus   making  the    circuit    of  the  holy  hospitality,  and    some    hard    drinkiag. 

Caaba  at  a  distance,  however, suflicient-  The  drink,  however,  is   all  taken   as 

ly  great  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  wor-  medicine,  the  ch'mate  being  very  sickly 

shipper  of  the  Prophet.  and  the  virulent  nature  of  its  diseases 

Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to  entertain  a  rendering  homceopathic  doses  utterly  ab- 

favourable  opinion  of  the  Arab  law-giver  surd.     Two  or  three  bottles  of  wine, 

in  the  main.    He  not  only  thinks  him  en-  therefore,    together    with    sundries  of 

titled  to  the  praise  of  great  ability,  but  porter,  brandy  and  other  matters,  are 

to  the  commendation  ofa  reformer  of  taken  daily  as  alteratives  or  preventives, 

the  pagan  creeds  and  practices  of  his  Notwithstanding   this,  life  is  short  at 

countrymen.    He  was  not,  in  his  opin-  Chartum,  which  is  a  strong  evidence  of 

ion,  a  mere  vulgar  imposter,  like  Joe  the  sickness  of  the  place. 
Smith  or  Brigham  Young,  deceiving  for        Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  that  there  is  good 

his  personal  advantage  only,  but  was  a  reason  to  believe  in  the  speedy  solation 

believer  in  his  own  mission.    He  was  of  the  great  geographical  problem  that 

neither  avaricious   nor  rapacious,  and  has  perplexed  the  world  for  so  many 

his  worldly  goods,  at  his  death,  were  al-  thousand  years,  and  that  the  secretive 

most  nothing.  temper  of  the  Nile  will  be  at  last  over- 

From  Jeddah,  Mr.  Hamilton  sailed  to  come.  We  hope  so,  and  that  Mr.  Ham- 
Sarawak,  on  the  African  side  of  the  Red  iiton  may  be  there  to  see,  to  trarel  (ot 
Sea,  in  stormy  weather,  with  no  little  us,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  In  the  mean- 
discomfort  from  dirt  and  vermin,  the  ac-  time  we  thank  him  for  the  pleasant  roo- 
companiment  of  all  Arab  ships.  The  ments  he  has  already  imparted,  and 
journey  across  the  country  from  Sara-  hope  that  his  shadow  may  never  grow 
wak  to  Chartum,  was    accomplished,  less. 
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Ths  Shadow  Worshipper  and  other  Po- 
ems. By  Frank  Lee  Benedict.  J,  S. 
Redfield.    1857. 

This  volume  ia  introduced  with  a  pre- 
fkce  by  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Stephens,  recently 
one  of  the  editors  of  Peterson's  Phila- 
delphia Magazine,  in  the  course  of  which 
"we  are  informed  that  the  author  oi"'The 
Shadow  Worshipper  ^^  is  "but  just  of  le- 
gal age,  that  his  literary  studies  have 
been  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind, 
carried  on  in  the  early  part  in  secresy, 
and  unaided  at  any  time  either  by  lite- 
rary friendships  or  example."  Much  of 
this  the  reader  would,  we  think,  have 
discovered  for  himself,  since  anything 
more  crude,  undigested  and  inartistic 
than  the  contents  of  Mr.  Benedict's  book, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of.  In  parts 
we  discover  signs  of  cleverness,  but 
when  we  revert  to  the  poetry  which  has 
been  published  by  others  "just  of  legal 
age,"  by  Shelley,  iCeats,  Byron  and  Kirk 
white,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
'*The  Shadow  Worshipper,"  and  the 
other  poems  which  compose  the  volume 
before  us,  as  productions  which  should 
have  remained  in  the  writer's  portfolio, 
or  at  any  rate,  been  produced  only  in  a 
modest  and  private  way  at  the  special 
request  ol  personal  friends. 


The  Hasheesh  Eater^  being  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  a  Pythagorean.  Harper  ff 
Brothers^  New  York. 

This  book,  which  we  understand  to 
be  the  production  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
publication.  Although  in  general  style 
and  conception,  bearing  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  having  been  suggested 
by  the  famous  "Confessions"  of  De 
Quincey,  yet  it  is  a  harsh  criticism 
which  would  consign  this  revelation  of 
Hasheesh  deliriums  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  imitation.  A  mere  imitation  the 
work  is  itot.  There  are  evidences  in  it 
of  an  individuality  of  thought  which  in- 
dicates very  considerable  subtlety  and 
force  of  endowment.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
periences recorded,  appear — notwith- 
standing some  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion— to  be  truthfully  told.  The  author 
keeps,  or  contrives  effect ually  to  make 
his  reader  believe^  that  he  keeps  good 
faith  with  the  public.  In  a  word,  we 
look  upon  the  book  as  genuine,  and  in 
all  important  points  worthy  of  credence. 
Under  this  conviction,  we  have  follow- 
ed the  Hasheesh  Eater,  step  by  step, 
through  the  multiform  labyrinths  of  a 
journey  which  leads  far  beyond  the 
beaten  ways  of  our  "dim  diurnal  sphere." 
The  interest  of  the  work  is  chiefly  psy- 
chological.   It  discourses  of  the  myste- 


ries of  the  spirit,  and  even  professes  to 
furnish  certain  novel  phenomena,  w^hich 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  occult 
and  difficult  investigations  of  the  most 
engrossing  of  human  sciences.  The 
efiect  of  Hasheesh  differs  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  from  the  efiect  of  any 
otherdrugwith  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  a  stimulus  of  wonderful  potency, 
acting  so  profoundly  upon  the  brain  and' 
intellectual  functions,  as  to  produce  re- 
sults the  most  startling  and  peculiar. 
But  what,  the  reader  asks,  is  Hasheesh, 
and  how  does  it  work  ?  Let  us  begin  at 
the  beginning.  The  hemp  plant  flour- 
ishes with  equal  vigour,  both  in  North- 
ern and  Southern  latitudes.  But  in  the 
torrid  zone  it  secretes  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  gives  to  it  a  somewhat 
distinctive  character,  and  on  this  account 
Botanists  have  called  it  the  Cannabis 
Indiea^  (or  Indian  hemp,)  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Cannabis  Saliva^  which, 
growing  free  of  fibre,  becomes  in  virtue 
of  this  quality  the  ^eat  resource  for 
mats  and  cordage.  The  gluten  which 
adheres  to  the  Cannabis  Indica  is  Has- 
heesh. It  is  a  favorite  stimulant  among 
all  Eastern  nations,  being  employed 
sometimes  "  in  the  state  in  which  it  ex- 
udes from  the  mature  stalk,  as  a  crude 
resin,  and  at  others  after  having  been 
manufactured  into  a  conserve  with  clari- 
fied butter,  honey  and  spices." 

Our  Hasheesh  Eater,  who  is,  or  weu 
until  recently,  a  student  of  medicine, 
experimented,  he  says,  upon  every  drug 
which  came  in  his  way,  with  a  self-de- 
voted heroism,  or  a  hardy  "folly — as  the 
reader  may  choose  to  view  it — which  is 
rather  unusual,  we  suppose,  among  the 
disciples  of  the  healingart.  He  exhausted 
the  whole  Materia  Medica,  from  salts 
and  rhubarb  to  the  elixir  of  opium.  Nor 
was  he  behindhand  in  testing  the  more 
dangerous  eesthetics.  "  With  the  chlo- 
roform bottle  beneath  my  nose,  I  have," 
he  says,  "  set  myself  careering  upon  the 
wings  of  a  thrilling  and  accelerating 
life,  until  I  had  just  enough  power  re- 
maining to  restore  the  liquid  to  the  place 
upon  the  shelf,  and  sink  back  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  delicious  apathy  which 
lasted  through  the  few  succeeding  mo- 
ments. Now,  ether  was  substituted  for 
chloroform,  and  the  difference  of  their 
phenomena  noted,  &c."  "  When,"  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  "  the  circuit  of  all 
the  accessible  tests  was  completed,  I 
ceased  experimenting,  and  sat  down 
like  a  pharmaceutical  Alexander,  with 
no  more  drug-worlds  to  conquer."  But 
from  this  condition  of  complacent  knowl- 
edge and  supremacy,  the  writer  was 
destined  to  be  aroused. 

One  morning  while  lounging  in  an 
apothecary's  store,  the  proprietor — his 
friend — notified  him  of  the  arrival  of  a 
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firesh  assortment  of  drugs.  Glancing 
carelessly  over  them,  he  encountered 
the  label ''  Cannabis  Indica."  With  his 
usual  hardihood,  he  took  down  the  bot> 
tie,  reihoved  the  cork,  and  was  about  to 
swallow  a  small  portion  of  an  '^  olive 
brown  extract"  with  "an  aromatic 
smell,"  when  the  doctor  informed  him 
that  the  stuff  was  poison !  This  intelli- 
gence dampened  his  ardour  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  he  "  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  in  consulting  the  Dispen- 
satory," the  result  of  which  was,  that 
waiting  until  he  was  alone,  he  made  up 
a  pile  of  the  "  extract  sufficient  to  bal* 
ance  the  ten  grain  weight  of  the  sane- 
torial  scales,  and  this,  on  the  authority 
of  Pereira,  &c.,  he  swallowed  without  a 
tremor."  But  not  the  "  shadow  of  a 
phenomenon  "  followed  the  dose.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  added  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  his  pills,  until,  one  evening 
half  an  hour  after  tea,  he  partook  of  a 
bolus  of  thirty  graiiu.  Doubting  the 
success  of  this  experiment — all  the 
former  ones  having  proved  abortive — 
the  Hasheesh  Eater  went  to  pass  the 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  From 
this  point  the  author  shall  tell  his  own 
story : 

''In  music  and  conversation  the  time 
passed  pleasantly.  The  clock  struck 
ten,  reminding  me  that  three  hours  had 
elapsed  since  the  dose  was  taken,  and 
as  yet  not  an  unusual  symptom  had  ap- 
peared. I  was  provoked  to  think  that 
this  trial  was  as  fruitless  a*  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Ha !  what'  means  this  sudden  thrill  ? 
A  shock,  as  of  some  unimagined  vital 
force,  shoots  without  warning  through 
my  entire  frame,  leaping  to  my  fingers' 
ends,  piercing  my  brain,  startling  me 
till  I  almost  spring  from  my  chair. 

I  could  not  doubt  it.  I  was  in  the 
power  of  the  hasheesh  influence.  My 
first  emotion  was  one  of  uncontrollable 
terror — a  sense  of  getting  something 
which  I  had  not  bargained  for.  That 
moment  I  would  have  given  all  I  had  or 
hoped  to  have  to  be  as  I  was  three  hours 
before. 

No  pain  any  where — not  a  twinge  in 
any  f^re — yet  a  cloud  of  unutterable 
strangeness  was  settling  upon  m«,  aTid 
wrapping  me  impenetrably  in  from  ail 
thtU  was  iiatural  or  familiar.  Endeared 
faces,  well  known  to  me  of  old,  sur- 
rounded me,  yet  they  were  not  with  me 
in  my  loneliness.  I  had  entered  upon  a 
tremendous  life  which  they  could  not 
share.  If  the  disembodied  ever  return 
to  hover  over  the  hearth-stone  which 
once  had  a  seat  for  them,  they  look  upon 
their  friends  as  I  then  looked  upon  mine. 
A  nearness  of  place,  with  an  infinite  dis- 
tance of  state,  a  connection  which  had 
no  possible  sympathies  for  the  wants  of 


that  hour  of  revelation,  an  isolation  none 
the  less  perfect  for  seeming  companioa- 
ship.  Still  I  spoke ;  a  question  was  put 
to  me,  and  I  answered  it ;  I  even  laugh- 
ed at  a  bon  mot.  Yet  it  was  not  my  voice 
which  spoke.  For  a  while  I  knew  noth- 
ing that  was  going  on  externally,  and 
then  the  remembrance  of  the  last  re- 
mark which  had  been  made  returned 
slowly  and  indistinctJy,  as  some  trait  of 
a  dream  will  return  after  many  days, 
puzzling  us  to  say  where  we  have  been 
conscious  of  it  before. 

•        «»•*• 

Perhaps  I  was  acting  strangely.  Sud- 
denly a  pair  of  busy  hands,  which  had 
been  running  neck  and  neck  all  the 
evening  with  a  nimble  little  crochet- 
needle  over  a  race-ground  oi  pink  and 
blue  silk,  stopped  at  their  goal,  and  their 
owner  looked  at  me  steadfastly.  Ah! 
I  was  found  out — I  had  betrayed  my sel£ 
In  terror  I  waited,  exfjecting  every  in- 
stant to  hear  the  word  *' hasheesh."  No, 
the  lady  only  asked  me  some  question 
connected  with  the  previous  conversa- 
tion. As  mechanically  as  an  automaton 
I  began  to  reply.  As  I  heard  once  more 
the  alien  and  unreal  tones  of  my  own 
voice,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
some  one  else  whoispoke,  and  in  ano- 
ther world.  I  sat  and  listened  ,*  still  the 
voice  kept  speaking.  Now  for  the  first 
time  I  experienced  the  vast  change 
which  hasheesh  makes  in  all  measure- 
ments of  time.  The  first  word  of  the 
reply  occupied  a  period  sufiicient  for 
the  action  of  a  drama  ;  the  last  left  me 
in  complete  ignorance  of  any  point  far 
enough  back  in  the  past  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sentence.  Its  enun- 
ciation might  have  occupied  years.  I 
was  not  in  the  same  life  which  had  held 
me  when  I  heard  It  begun. 

And  now,  with  time,  space  expanded 
also.  At  my  friend's  house  one  particu- 
lar arm-chair  was  always  reserved  for 
me.  I  was  sitting  in  it  at  a  distance  of 
hardly  three  feet  from  the  centre4able 
around  which  the  members  of  the  family 
were  grouped.  Rapidly  that  distance 
widened.  The  whole  atmosphere  seem- 
ed ductile,  and  spun  endlessly  out  into 
great  spaces  surrounding  me  on  every 
side.  We  were  in  a  vast  hall,  of  which 
my  friends  and  I  occupied  extremities. 
The  ceiling  and  the  walls  ran  up\i^rd 
with  a  gliding  motion,  as  if  vivified  by 
a  sudden  force  of  resistless  growth. 

In  the  midst  of  my  complicated  hallu- 
cination, I  could  perceive  that  I  had  a 
dual  existence.  One  portion  of  me  was 
whirled  unresistingly  along  the  track  of 
this  tremendous  experience,  the  other 
sat  looking  down  from  a  height  upon  its 
double,  observing,  reasoning,  and  se- 
renely weighing  all  the  phenomena.— 
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This  calmer  being  sufTered  with  the  vein  I  could  trace  the  circulation  of  the 
other  by  sympathy,  but  did  not  lose  its  blood  along  each  inch  of  its  progress, 
self-possession.  Fresently  it  warned  me  I  knew  when  every  valve  opened  and 
that  I  must  go  home,  lest  the  growing  when  it  shut;  every  sense  was  preter- 
effect  of  the  hasheesh  should  incite  me  naturally  awakened  ;  the  room  was  full 
to  some  act  which  might  frighten  my  of  a  great  glory.  The  beating  of  my 
friends.  I  acknowledged  the  force  of  heart  was  so  clearly  audible  that  I  won- 
this  remark  very  much,  as  if  it  had  been  dered  to  find  it  unnoticed  by  those  who 
made  by  another  person,  and  rose  to  were  sitting  by  my  side.  Lo,  ntrur^  that 
take  my  leave.  I  advanced  toward  the  heart  became  a  great  fountain^  whose  jet 
centre-table.  With  every  step  its  dis-  played  npioard  tifith  hud  viiratioti^^  and, 
tance  increased.  I  nerved  myself  as  Hr%king  upon  the  roof  of  my  skull  aa  on 
for  a  long  pedestrian  journey.  Still  the  a  gigajitic  dome^feU  back  with  a  splash 
lights,  the  faces,  the  furniture  receded,  aiid  ecfto  into  its  reservoir.  Faster  and 
At  last,  almost  unconsciously,  I  reached  faster  came  the  pulsations,  until  at  last 
them.  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  I  beard  them  no  more,  and  the  stream 
convey  the  idea  of  the  time  which  my  became  one  continuously  pouring  flood, 
leave-taking  consumed,  and  the  attempt,  whose  roar  resounded  through  all  my 
at  least  with  all  minds  that  have  not  frame.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  since 
passed  through  the  same  experience,  judgment,  which  still  sat  unimpaired 
would  be  as  impoasible  as  tedious.  At  above  my  perverted  senses,  argued  that 
last  I  was  in  the  street.  congestion  must  take  place  in  a  few  mo- 
Beyond  me  the  view  stretched  end-  ments,  and  close  the  drama  with  my 
iessly  away.  It  was  an  unconverging  death.  But  my  clutch  would  not  yet  re- 
vista,  whose  nearest  lamps  seemed  sep-  lax  from  hope.  The  thought  struck  me, 
arated  from  me  by  leagues.  I  was  doom-  Might  not  this  rapidity  of  circulation  be, 
ed  to  pass  through  a  merciless  stretch  after  all,  imaginary.  I  determined  to 
of  space.      A   soul  just   disenthralled,  find  out. 

setting  out  for  his  flight  beyond  the  far-  Going  to  my  own  room,  I  took  out  my 
thest  visible  star,  could  not  be  more  watch,  and  placed  my  hand  upon  my 
overwhelmed  with  his  newly-acquired  heart.  The  very  eflbrt  which  I  made  to 
conception  of  the  sublimity  of  distance,  ascertain  the  reality,  gradually  brought 
than  I  was  at  that  moment.  Solemnly  perc-eption  back  to  its  natural  state.  In 
I  began  my  infinite  journey.  the  intensity  of  my  observations,  I  be- 
Before  long  I  walked  in  entire  uncon-  gan  to  perceive  that  the  circulation  was 
Bciousness  of  all  around  me.  I  dwelt  not  as  rapid  as  I  had  thought.  From  a 
in  a  marvelous  inner  world.  I  existed  pulseless  flow  it  gradually  came  to  be 
by  turns  in  diflferent  places  and  various  apprehended  as  a  hurrying  succession 
states  of  being.  Now  I  swept  my  gon-  of  intense  throbs,  then  less  swift  and 
dola  through  the  moonlit  lagoons  of  Ve-  less  intense,  till  finally,  on  comparing  it 
nice.  Now  Alp  on  Alp  towered  above  with  the  second-hand,!  found  that  about 
my  view,  and  the  glory  of  the  coming  90  a  minute  was  its  average  rapidity, 
suu  flashed  purple  light  upon  the  top-  Greatly  comforted,  I  desisted  from  the 
most  icy  pinnacle.  Now  in  the  primeval  experiment." 

silence  of  some  unexplored  tropical  for-  Xhe  other  experiences  of  the  Bas- 
est I  spread  my  feathery  leaves,  a  giant  heesh  Eater  all  bear  a  generic  resem- 
fern,  and  swayed  and  nodded  in  the  blance  to  this.  They  differ,  of  course, 
spice-gales  over  a  river  whose  waves  at  very  materially  in  details,  and  towards 
once  sent  up  clouds  of  music  and  per-  the  close  of  the  rash  experiment,  they 
fume.  My  soul  changed  to  a  vegetable  assume  a  sombre  and  terrific  character, 
essence,  thrilled  with  a  strange  and  un-  but  still  the  general  features  and  phe- 
imagined  ecstasy.  The  palace  of  Al  nomena  are  the  same.  Sometimes  the 
Haroun  could  not  have  bought  me  back  dreamer  fancied  himself  imprisoned  "by 
to  humanity.  a  weird  enchanter  in  the  Dora<Ianiei 
******  caves  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean  j" 
The  following  dwells  more  especially  sometimes  he  looked  upon  Eternity,  and 
on  the  physical  effects  of  hasheesh:  in  the  "  sublime  revelation  of  the  soul's 
It  soon  required  all  my  resolution  to  own  time,  and  her  capacity  for  an  infl- 
keep  the  secret  which  I  had  determined  nite  life,  he  stood  trembling  with  awe," 
to  hold  inviolable.  My  sensations  be-  then  he  "  writhed  in  Etna,  and  burned 
gan  to  be  terrific — not  from  any  pain  unquenchably  in  Gehenna,"  and  again 
that  I  felt,  but  from  the  tremendous  mys-  horror  and  pain  giving  place  to  the  gro- 
tery  of  all  around  me  and  within  me.  tesque,  "  the  walls  bristled  with  hippo- 
By  an  appalling  introversion,  all  the  gripps,  toucans  and  maccataws,  swung 
operations  of  vitality  which,  in  our  ordi-  and  nodded  from  their  palm  perches, 
nary  etatet  go  onunco7iseiotisly,  camevi-  whilst  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  clashed 
vidfy  into  my  experience.  Through  every  in  ferocious  conflict." 
thinest    corporeal  tissue  and  minutest  It  is  in  details  like  these  that  the  au- 
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thor  treads  but  too  closely  in  De  Qoin-  Not  only,  however,  do  we  desire  to  es- 
cey^s  footsteps ;  and  unfortunately  it  cape  from  our  sordid  troubles,  the  pas- 
happens  that  so  many  of  his  illusions  sion  is  strong  within  us  to  seize  upon 
partake  of  Oriental  imagery  and  descrip-  whatever  means  may  offer  to  create  for 
tion,  that  conclusions  most  unfavour-  us  a  realm  of  positive  delights.  The  or- 
able  to  his  originality  are  inevitable. —  dinary  vulgar  stimulants  cannot  serve 
Those,  therefore,  who  read  the  book  su-  such  a  purpose.  The  tendency  of  wine, 
perfictaliy,  will  pronounce  it  to  be  at  for  example,  is,  as  De  Quincey  remarks, 
best  but  a  faithful  echo.  Such  an  opin-  to  mount  to  a  climax,  after  which  de* 
ion,  however,  (as  we  before  remarked,)  pression  and  lethargy  ensue.  Now,  any 
does  the  author  injustice.  He  is  evi-  stimulant  which — like  opium — is  evtit 
dently  a  scholar ;  and  a  man  of  brilliant  in  its  results,  promoting  a  calm  intensity 
talents,  uniting  the  metaphysical  and  of  action,  and  that  action  purely  intel- 
imaginattve  faculties,  and  born,  we  lectual,  must  possess  a  peculiar  fasci- 
think,  to  accomplish  something  definite  nation  for  minds  of  the  higher  order, 
in  the  domain  of  letters.  He  has  simply  DeQuincey's  revelation  of  the  effects 
made  a  mistake  in  the  subject  to  which  of  this  drug  upon  his  own  constitution, 
Uiis,  his  first  production,  is  devoted.—  exaggerated  as  the  revelation  doubtless 
The  field  had  been  too  fully  and  ably  oc-  fg,  has,  we  believe,  been  infinitely  inju- 
cupied  already.  rious  to  that  class  of  men  whose  aims 
Before  closing  the  present  notice,  and  mental  sympathies  are  akin  to  his 
there  are  some  questions  connected  own.  We  may  fancy  one  of  this  class 
with  the  custom — becoming  but  too  exclaiming — "  If  it  be  possible  for  roc, 
common,  of  challenging  the  attention  of  by  the  employment  of  opium,  to  live  for 
the  public  to  a  laboured  analysis  of  states  years  in  a  region  of  exaltation.  concep> 
of  mind  and  body  superinduced  by  arti-  tive  and  imaginative,  then  am  I  ready 
ficial  means — which  well  deserve  a  con-  to  dare  the  after  penalty,  whatever  may 
sideration.  These  are  questions  both  of  be  its  terrors!"  And  hundreds,  per- 
expediency  and  morals.  haps  thousands  of  brave  and  lofty  spir- 
We  assume  it  as  a  settled  fact,  that  its,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  ofaso- 
the  craving  for  stimulus  of  some  kind  phistry  like  this,  have  sacrificed  them- 
is  a  general,  if  not  a  universal  charac-  selves  to  an  abnormal  excitement,  the 
teristic  of  humanity.  The  craving  mani-  fruits  of  which  are  so  unspeakably  bitter! 
fests  itself  in  different  ways.  In  a  man  And  now,  under  the  guise  of  scienti- 
of  grovelling  mind  and  character,  whose  fie  ardour,  another  experimenter  in  what 
spirit  and  intellect  are  smothered  under  should  be  considered  forbidden  lore, 
a  load  of  flesh  and  fleshly  lusts,  it  sug-  comes  forward,  and  enlightens  the 
gests  the  gross  excitants  of  gin  or  whis-  world  in  relation  to  the  charms  and  ter- 
key ;  in  one  of  imaginative  bias,  it  points  rors  of  a  comparatively  unknown  drug, 
with  many  blandishments  to  some  more  The  fascinations  of  Hasheesh  are  of  a 
ethereal  agent  of  empyreal  thoughts  and  kind  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
fancies.  All  of  us  must  groan  at  times  the  high-strung,  delicate,  aspiring  and 
under  the  load  of  our  mortal  cares  ,*  the  imaginative  nature.  Once  tempted  prac- 
chains  of  the  earthly  bondage  become  tically  to  test  its  dangerous  qualities, 
too  heavy  to  be  worn  with  patience,  and  who  can  predict  where  the  experiroen- 
then  it  is  that  men  strive  to  drown  mem-  ter  may  stop?  It  is  not  every  man  who 
ory,  remorse,  or  passion,  in  some  draught  possesses  our  Hasheesh  £ater*s  strength 
offrenzy,  or  sweet  nepenthe  grown  upon  of  will. 

the  banks  of  the   River  of  Oblivion. —        Such  considerations  have  caused  QS 

Who  has  not  longed,  like  the  weary  Lo-  seriously  to  doubt  the  propriety,  nay, the 

tos  Eaters.  morality  of  alt   "Confessions'"    which 

originate  in  the  natural  but  injudicious 

"  Branches  to  bear  of  that  enchanted  confidences    of  Opium    and    Hasheesh 

stem.  Eaters.  These  gentlemen  would  do  weU 

Laden  with  fruit  and  flower,  whereof  to  practice  the  virtue  of  reticence— to 

they  gave  wear  their  hearts  less  openly  upon  their 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them  sleeves— because,  so  vivid  is  the  desire 

And  taste,  lo  him  the  gushing  of  the  in  the  human  soul  to  enter  upon  higher 

wave  modes  of  pleasure  and  activity,  that  the 

Far,  far  away,  did  seem  to  mourn  and  unfolding  of  the  means  by   which  the 

^^v®  desire  may  be  gratified,  only  adds  one 

On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellowspake,  more  temptation  to  the  already  fearful 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  sum  of  our  earthly  trials.     Esjjecially 

fif'*ve ;  should  temptations  of  this  dcncriptioa 

And  deep  asleep  He  seemed,  yet  all  be  kept  out  of  the  view  of  those  who, 

awake,  while  most  keenly  alive  to  their  seduc- 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  tions,are  sure  to  pay  finally  the  heaviest 

did  make."  penalty  for  yielding  to  them. 
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Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Satuh  Africa^  inelnding  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years*  Residence  in  the  Inte- 
riar  of  Africa^  and  A  Journey  from 
the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  to  Loan  do  on 
the  West  Coasty  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinenty  down  the  River  Zambia^  to  tJie 
Eastern  Ocea?i.  By  David  Living' 
stouy  L.L.  D.y  jD.  C.  L.  Harper  If 
Brothers:  New  York. 

This  large  octayo  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pages^  filled  with  eagrav- 
iogs,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  and 
well-defined  maps,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
reviewed  by  us  in  the  limited  space  of 
an  editorial  paragraph.  We  must  con- 
lent  ourselves  with  an  announcement  of 
the  publication  of  the  work,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  the  great  interest  with  w^hfch 
we  have  read  the  first  six  chapters,  be- 
vond  which  we  have  not  as  yet  had  the 
leisure  to  accompany  the  author.  The 
style,  so  far^  is  terse,  simple,  vigorous 
and  idiomatic — just  the  sort  of  style  we 
like  in  a  traveler. 

Among  the  entertaining  passages 
•which  we  have  already  encountered,  is 
the  following  honest  detail  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  Missionary  under  the  title 
of  Medical  Doctor^  and  one  of  the  necro- 
mantic Rain  Doctors  of  the  country. — 
The  Medical  Doctor  gets,  we  think, 
rather  the  worst  of  tlie  argument : 

Medical  Doctoe. — Hail  friend !  How 
very  many  medicines  you  have  about 
you  this  morning  ?  Why,  you  have 
every  medicine  in  the  country  here. 

Rain  Doctob. — Very  true,  my  friend  ; 
and  I  ought;  for  the  whole  country  needs 
the  rain  which  I  am  making. 

M.  D. — So  you  really  believe  that  you 
command  the  clouds  ?  I  think  that  can 
be  don«  by  God  alone. 

R.  D. — We  both  believe  the  very  same 
thing.  It  is  God  that  makes  the  rain, 
but  I  pray  to  him  by.^eans  of  these 
medicines,  and  the  rain  coming,  of 
course  it  is  then  mine. 

M.  D. — But  we  are  distinctly  told  in 
the  parting  words  of  our  Saviour,  that 
we  can  pray  to  God  acceptably  in  His 
name  alone,  and  not.  by  means  of  medi- 
cines. 

R.  D.— Truly !  but  God  told  us  differ- 
ently. He  made  black  men  firsFt,  and 
did  not  love  us  as  he  did  the  white  men. 
He  made  you  beautiful,  and  gave  you 
clothing,  and  guns  and  gunpowder,  and 
horses  and  wagons,  and  many  other 
things  about  which  we  know  nothing. 
But  towards  us  he  had  no  heart.  He 
gave  us  nothing  except  the  assegai,  and 
cattle,  and  ratji  mali?ig;  and  he  did  not 
give  us  hearts  like  yours.  We  never 
love  each  other.  Other  tribes  place 
medicines  about  our  country  to  prevent 
the  rain,  so  that  we  may  be  dispersed 


by  hunger,  and  go  to  them  and  augment 
their  power.  We  must  dissolve  their 
charms    by    our  medicines.     God  has 

fiven  us  one  little  thing  of  which  you 
now  nothing.  He  has  given  us  the 
knowledge  of  certain  medicines  by 
which  we  can  make  rain.  We  do  not 
despise  those  things  which  you  possess, 
though  ignorant  of  them.  Yon  ought 
not  to  despise  our  little  knowledge, 
though  you  are  ignorant  of  it. 

M.  D. — I  don't  despise  what  I  am  ig- 
norant of.  I  only  think  you  are  mistak- 
en in  saying  you  have  medicines  which 
can  influence  the  rain  at  all. 

R.  D. — That's  just  the  way  people 
speak  when  they  talk  on  a  subject  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  When 
we  first  opened  our  eyes  we  found  our 
forefathers  making  rain,  and  we  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  You,  who  send  to 
Kuruman  for  corn  and  irrigate  your  gar- 
den, may  do  without  rain — ttf0  cannot 
manage  in  that  way.  If  we  had  no  rain 
the  cattle  would  have  no  pasture,  the 
cows  give  no  milk,  and  children  become 
lean  and  die,  our  wuves  run  away  to 
other  tribes  who  do  make  rain  and  have 
corn,  and  the  whole  tribe  become  dis- 
persed and  lost.  Our  Are  would  go 
out! 

M.  D. — I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to 
the  value  of  the  rain,  but  you  cannot 
charm  the  clouds  by  medicines.  You 
wait  till  you  see  the  clouds  come,  and 
then  you  use  your  medicines,  and  take 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  God  only. 

R.  D. — I  use  my  medicines,  and  you 
employ  yours  j  we  are  both  Doctors,  and 
Doctors  are  not  deceivers.  You  give  a 
patient  medicine.  Sometimes  God  is 
pleased  to  heal  him  by  means  of  your 
medicine,  sometimes  not — he  dies. — 
When  he  is  cured  you  take  the  credit  of 
what  God  does.  I  do  the  same.  Some- 
times God  grants  us  rain,  sometimes 
not.  When  he  does  we  take  the  credit 
of  the  charm.  When  a  patient  dies, you 
don't  give  up  trust  in  your  medicine  j 
neither  do  I  when  rain  fails.  If  you 
wish  me  to  leave  off  my  medicines,  why 
continue  your  own  ? 

M.  D. — I  give  medicines  to  living 
creatures  within  reach,  and  can  see  the 
effects,  though  no  cure  follows ;  you 
pretend  to  charm  the  clouds  which  are 
BO  far  above  us  that  your  medicines 
can't  reach  them  The  clouds  usually 
lie  in  one  direction,  and  your  smoke 
goes  in  another.  God  alone  can  com- 
mand the  clouds.  Only  try  and  wait  pa- 
tiently. God  will  give  us  rain  without 
your  medicines. 

R.  D. — Mahala-ma-kapa-a-a!!  Well, 
I  always  thought  white  men  were  wise 
till  this  morning.  Who  ever  thought  of 
making  trial  of  starvation?  Is  death 
pleasant  then  ? 
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M.  D. — Could  you  make  it  rain  on  one 
spot,  and  not  on  another  ? 

R.  D. — I  wouldn't  think  of  trying.  I 
like  to  see  the  whole  country  green,  and 
all  the  people  glad,  the  women  clapping 
their  hands  and  giving  me  their  orna- 
ments for  thankfulness,  and  lulli-looing 
for  joy ! 

M.  D. — I  think  you  deceire  both  them 
and  yourself. 

R.  D. — Then  there's  a  pair  of  us 
(meaning  both  are  rogues.) 


that  however  glorified  by  the  process, 
the  loved  one  tnust  be  changed.  In  illus- 
tration he  puts  the  case :  "  Let  a  Ma- 
gician ask  any  woman  whether  she  will 
permit  him  to  improve  her  child,  to 
raise  it  even  from  deformity  to  perfect 
beauty,  if  that  must  be  done  at  the  cost 
of  its  identity,  and  there  is  no  loving 
mother  but  would  reject  his  proposal 
with  horror.  ♦  *  All  of  us  ask  not 
of  God  for  a  better  thing  than  that  we 
have  lost,  we  ask/br  tiu  samb,  even  its 
faults  and  its  frailties." 


A  number  of  notices  of  new  books 
have  been  unavoidably  crowded  out  of 
the  present  number.  We  acknowledge 
the  reception  of  Romantic  Passages  %n 
Southwestern  History — Songs  and  Po- 
ems of  the  South — A7icient  Philosophy^ 
by  Wm.  Archer  BuHer — Carolina  Trib- 
ute to  Ccdhoun — \st  vol.  of  CoUeetions  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina^ 
from  S.  G.  Courtenay  ^  Co. — Shaw's 
English  Literature — Trescott's  Ameri- 
can Diplomatic  History — Spanish  Coji^ 
guest  tn  America — and  2  volumes  ( The 
Monastery)  of  TicJ^twr  tf  Fields''  House- 
hold Edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels. 

All  these  works  shall  be  duly  noticed 
in  our  February  issue. 


Of  almost  the  whole  school  of  French 
novelists  who  existed  and  wrote  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since,  (there  has  been 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  French 
novel  of  late  years,)  the  criticism  of  Poe 
upon  Michel  Massou,  the  author  of  *'i> 
CiBur  £une  Jeun^  FiUe^^  may  be  en- 
dorsed with  some  qualification: 

**A  corrupt  and  impious  heart — a  pru- 
rient fancy — a  Saturnian  brain  in  which 
invention  has  only  the  phosphorescent 
glimmer  of  rottenness — worthless  body 
and  soul — a  reproach  to  the  Nation  that 
engendered  and  endures  him.  Less 
scrupulous  than  a  carrion  crow,  and  not 
very  much  less  filthy  than  a  Wilmer." 


This  little  poem  ^exquisite,  we  think, 
in  its  Ingenious  and  rich,  yet  most  natu- 
ral fancy,)  we  copy  from  a  late  number 
of  the  ^'•Charleston  Courier."  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Timrod,  and  is  entitled 
''Bainf's  Age:' 

She  came  with  April  blooms  and  show- 
ers; 
We  count  her  little  life  by  flowers. 
As  buds  the  rose  upon  her  cheek, 
We  choose  a  flower  for  every  week. 
A  week  o{  hyacinths,  we  say. 
And  one  of  heart's  ease,  ushered  May  \ 
And  then  because  two  wishes  met 
Upon  the  rose  and  violet — 
I  liked  the  Beauty,  Kate  the  Nun — 
The  violet  and  the  rose  count  one. 
A  week  the  apple  marked  with  white  \ 
A  week  the  lily  scored  in  light  \ 
Red  poppies  closed  May's  happy  noon, 
And  tulips  this  blue  week  in  June. 
Here  end  as  yet  the  flowery  links; 
To-day  begins  the  week  of  pinks: 
But  soon — so  grave,  and  deep,  ann  wise, 
The  meaning  grows  in  Baby's  eyes, 
So  very  deep  for  Baby's  age — 
We  think  to  date  a  week  with  sage! 


It  is  a  profound  and  most  feeling  re- 
mark of  De  Quincey's,  that  to  one  who 
has  lost  a  friend  by  death,  (even  sup- 
posing his  faith  to  be  the  strongest,) 
there  is  a  terrible  sting  in  the  thought, 


M.  yilleneuve  has  published,  in  two 
stout  volumes,  his  "Histoire  d'Alle- 
magne" — a  work,  it  is  asserted,  distin- 

5uishing  itself  by  a  great  impart  iaifty. 
'he  author  divides  the  history  of  Ger- 
many into  ten  epochs;  and  in  those 
periods,  which  have  been  treated,  b^ 
fore  him,  in  Prof.  Luden's  classical 
work  on  German  history,  follows  thtt 
predecessor  with  great  judgment. — 
Every  epoch  is  preceded  by  a  chapter 
on  the  development  of  Art  and  Science. 
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HAMILTON  AND    BURR. 

1.  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  J.  Farton.    New  York :  Mason  Brothers. 

2.  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  &c.,  by  John  C.  Hamilton.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

It  18  possible  that  some  future  like  Madison,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Jay 
Plutarch    may   write  Biographies  and   Hamilton ;    but   Washington 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  alone  possessed  the  genius  to  con- 
draw  parallels  between  the  distin-  duct  a  Revolution  and  establish  a 
guifihed  men  of  the  thirteen  States.  State.     He  alone  had  the  heart,  the 
In  this  case,  the  character  of  Wash-  soul,  the  intellect  necessary  to  carry 
ington  will  stand  apart  and  alone*  on  a  seven  years'  war,  with  stores 
He  has  not  only  no  parallel  in  our  always    deficient,    sometimes    ex- 
own  history,  but  few  are  worthy  to  hausted,  of  arms,  clothing,  provi- 
be  <;ompared  with  him  in  any  other,  sions,  money;  against  vetei^n  troops; 
He  was  the  man  of  the  time  and  in  the  face  of  division,  discontent 
occasion.    The  rest  were  subordi-  and  despondency ;  opposed  by  ca- 
nates.    Take  Washington  from  the  bals,  factions,  intrigues,  envy,  hatred, 
Revolution  and  it  becomes  imprac-  treachery,  in  the  army,  in  Congre^, 
ticable;  remove  any   other  agent  among  the  States;  with  the  cour- 
and  his  place  would  be  easily  sup-  age,  patience,  self-command,  mag- 
plied.     Other  men  were  good  par-  nanimity,  judgment,  and  military 
tiisans,  like  Sumter  and  Marion ;  or  skill,  essential  for  the  proper  per- 
hard   fighters,  like    Morgan    and  formance  of  the  work. 
Wayne ;   or  expert   with   tongue  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  justly 
and  pen,  in  making  speeches,  wri-  the  character,  intellectual  or  moral, 
ting  addresses^  composing  essays,  of  Washington,  because  very  few 
drawing  reports,  frammg  despatches,  men  can  form  any  conception,  even 
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of  the  difficulties  he  met  so  calmly  or  Powers,  because  he  was  unable 
and  overcame  with  such  consum-  to  fiddle  like  one,  or  car\'e  a  statue 
mate  ability.  How  to  make  a  great  like  the  other. 
State  is  the  roost  difficult  of  all  But  setting  aside  the  great  chief 
problems.  It  requires  great  grasp  of  the  Revolution  as  not  presenting 
of  mind,  not  to  solve  it  only,  but  any  available  material  for  parallel 
to  understand  its  solution  when  drawing,  we  may  find  ample  sup- 
solved  by  another.  The  great  mass  plies  among  the  subordinate  per- 
of  men  are  no  more  able  to  com-  sonages  of  his  day.  The  two  books, 
prehend  its  difficulties,  even  when  whose  titles  introduce  our  article, 
these  areconfronted  and  surmounted  supply  an  illustration.  No  two 
before  their  eyes,  than  they  can  un-  men  of  American  history,  before, 
derstand  a  demonstration  in  the  during,  or  since  the  Revolution, ad- 
higher  mathematics,  when  con-  rait  of  so  perfect  a  pairing  as  Ham- 
ducted  and  explained,  in  their  pres-  ilton  and  Burr.  The  resemblance 
ence,  by  an  expert  mathematician,  is  marvellous.    The  difficulty  is  not 

We  ca^  form  no  adequate  con-  to  find  a  likeness,  but  a  difference, 

ception  of  the  work  done  by  Wash-  They  are  twin  specimens  of  human- 

ington,  and  none  consequently  of  ity. 

the  intellect  required  for  doing  it;  We  may  begin  with  their  birth, 
but  we  may  obtain  some  slight  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
glimpses  of  its  difficulties  from  col-  the  diflference  being  less  than  a 
lateral  lights.  We  see  the  most  year.  Burr  was  born  in  February, 
daring  men  of  action,  and  the  most  1756,  Hamilton  in  January,  1757. 
determined  men  of  counsel,  de-  They  were  both  small  men — active, 
spending  and  despairing  in  their  vigorous,  enduring-^of  handsome 
subordinate  and  narrow  spheres —  features,  of  ^nQ  address,  of  culti- 
Montgomery, harassed, worried, per-  vated  minds;  fond  of  books  and 
plexed  by  the  want  of  aid  and  com-  versed  in  them ;  addicted  to  society, 
bination  in  his  Canada  expedition,  which  they  equally  adorned;  de- 
wished  he  could  renounce  power  lighting  in  the  company  of  ladies, 
and  its  troubles,  for  which  he  had  in  which  they  shone  with  a  wit, 
no  patience;  Adams,  when  affairs  refinementand  polish  which  amount- 
grew  gloomy  and  disastrous,  was  ed  to  a  kind  of  fascination ;  in  bi)th, 
anxious  to  retreat  to  obscurity  and  admiration  for  the  sex  sometimes 
private  life;  Washington  alone  held  ended  in  intrigue;  both  were  gentle 
on  his  way  with  unflinching  will,  and  amiable  in  domestic  life — good 
under  all  the  vast  and  onerous  du-  fathers,  husbands,  masters ;  both 
ties  and  labours  belonging  to  the  again  were  men  of  inordinate  am- 
supreme  command.  bition,  of  great  ability,  of  restless 

Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  activity  of  mind,  of  popular  tal- 

the  inability  that  besets  us  in  form-  ents,   successful    soldiers,   lawyers, 

ing  a  just  conception  of  Washing-  politicians,  leaders  of  party ;  they 

ton's  genius,  than  to  compare  him  were  matched  in  every  particular 

with  any  other  man  of  his  time  in  of   figure,  face,   manner,    pursuit, 

intellectual   power.      Especially  is  temper,  disposition,  strength  and 

this  true  when  the  party  compared  weakness ;  were  competitors  dnr- 

isn  maker  of  speeches  or  addresses,  ing  life,  and  the  event  which  de- 

a  man  like  Hamilton,  of  the  tongue  prived   the   one   of  exij^tence,  de- 

and  pen.     We  would  as  little  think  stroyed  the  fortunes  of  the  other, 

of  comparing  the  great  American  and  drove  him  into  exile, 
leader,  intellectually,  with  Paganini        At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
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lution  they  were  both  very  young  When   they  parted,  the    English 
men.    They  rushed  into  the  con-  officer  presented    Burr    with   the 
flict  with  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  half  a  horse's  tongue — a   munifi- 
war  horse.     Hamilton  was  soon  at  cent  gift  to  a  noan  who  had  just 
the  head  of  an   artillery  company,  devoured  his  last  biscuit — and  ex- 
which   he    disciplined    and    com-  pressed  the  hope  that  if  they  should 
raanded   with   extraordinary  skill,  meet  after  the  war's  termination. 
Burr  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  join  they  might  become  better  acquaint- 
in  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  ed.      Thirty-six   years   afterwards, 
No  a<ivire,  remonstrance,  or  author-  Burr,  in  exile  and  want,  met  the 
ity  of  his  friends    couM  restrain  officer  in  Sc^otland,  and  was  enter- 
him.    It  was  the  most  adventurous  tained  by  him,  at  his  house,  with 
exploit  of  the  war,  and   fitted   to  cordial  hospitality.     At  the  end  of 
captivate   the   imagination  of  the  another  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
bold   and   young.     He  performed  Burr,  abandoned  by  the  world,  fail- 
bis  part  in  it  with  such  zeal  and  ing  in   health   and  stricken   with 
adroitness,  that  he  became  forth-  palsy,  was  taken  by  the  daughter 
with  one   of   Montgomery's   aids,  of  this  officer,  into  her  house  in 
He  was  at  the  side  of  his  General  New  York,  nursed  and  attended  to 
when  he  fell  in  the  fatal  attack  that  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  daugh- 
ought  to  have  been  successful.     In  ter,  and  was  buried  and  mourned 
the  consternation    and   flight  that  over  by  her  when  her  care  oould 
followed   the  death  of  the  leader,  no    longer  keep   the   old  man   of 
Burr  took  the  body  of  Montgom-  eighty  from  the  grave, 
ery  on  his  shoulders — he  being  a        On  subsequent  occasions,  and  in 
mere  boy,  the  General  a  man  of  the  separate  commands.  Burr  exhibited 
grandest  proportions — and  made  a  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a  sol- 
desperate  but  unsuccessful   attempt  dier — brave,  active,  vigilant,  strict 
to  carry  it  off  the  field.     In  the  in  discipline,  skilful  in  conciliating 
whole   affair  he   exhibited   a  gal-  the  devotion  of  liis  troops,  he  was 
lantry   and    intelligence   that   ob-  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  country 
tained  for  him  universal  attention  of  Westchester,  in   which  he  was 
and  applause.  stationed,  and  where  his  memory 

It  was  in  this  unlucky  affair  of  was  always  cherished, 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  that  one  of        Hamilton    was    equally    distin- 

those     little     incidents    occurred,  guished.     He  was  present  and  ac- 

which  throw  the  charm  of  a  smile  tively   engaged   in    the   battle    of 

over  the  grim  visage  of  war,  and  White  Plains,  of  the  Brandy  wine, 

illustrate  the  high  courtesy  whic^h  of  Monmouth,  of  York  Town.    He 

should  mark  the  soldier's  character  lead,  with   Laurens,  the  storming 

equally  with    undaunted   courage,  party   that  took  one   of  the   ad- 

When  Burr's  stores  were  reduced  vanced   redoubts  in    the   lines  at 

to  a  biscuit,  he  went  to  a  brook  not  York  Town,  when  the  French  troops 

fiir  from  the  camp  to  get  a  drink  of  stormed  the  other.     He  was  fertile 

water.     He  was  about  to  dip  it  up  in  resources,  and  prompt  and  de- 

in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  when  a  cided  in  action. 
British  officer,  who  had  come  to  the        Again,    the  two  young  officers 

brook  from  the  opposite  side  for  were  aids  of  General  Washington. 

the  same  purpose,  offered  him  a  They  were  both  dist^ontented  with 

tin  cup  that  he  had  brought  with  the  labours  of  the  desk,  whirh  their 

him.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  chief  bore  without  flinching,   and 

led    to    a   pleasant    conversation,  exacted  without  reserve  or  remorse. 
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They  both  abandoned  the  station  ;  had  the  reputation  of  never  having 
one,  soon  and  quietly ;  the  other,  lost  a  case  which  he  conducted  in 
after  a  long  and  able  service,  and  a  person.      He  defined   law  to  be, 
small   misunderstanding   with   his  whatever  was  boldly  asserted  and 
commander.    They  were  both,  with  plausibly  maintained.     This  is  cer- 
an  equal  amount  of  modesty,  thor-  tainly  far  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
oughly  persuaded  that  they  were  famous    flourish    of   Hooker,   de- 
cleverer  fellows   than   their  chief,  scribing  it  as  seated  in  the  bosom 
and  that,  although  he  was  a  very  of  God,  with  a  voice  like  the  bar- 
worthy,    honest    gentleman,   they  mony  of  the  spheres.     Hooker  had 
were  able  to  condu«tt  the  war  and  evidently  never  attended  a  trial  or 
control  the  nation  with  much  greater  entered  a  courthouse.     From  his 
ability  and  success.     On  this  matter  definition  we  may  form  some  idea 
the  parallel  is  complete  between  the  of  Burr's  boldness  and  plausibility. 
twoColonels  of  nineteen  and  twenty.  His  reputation  for  success  became 
They  were  alike  models  of  soldierly  so  great,  that  if  he  accepted  a  case, 
accomplishments  and  modest  assur-  the  opposite  party,  forth  with,  would 
ance.  very  often  compromise  the  dif^ute. 
From  the  field  they  betook  them-        In  eloquence,  as  advocates,  they 
selves  to  the  bar.     Burr  was  ad-  were   fairly   matched.      Hani! Hon 
mitted  after  a  few  months  study,  was  more  declamatory,  imaginative 
notwithstanding  the  jaws  and  rules  and  poetical ;  Burr  clear,  pointed, 
of   court,   which     required    three  concise  and  compact.    Both  were 
years  attendance  in  a  lawyer^s  of-  celebrated   as   able   and    eloquent 
fice.     But  he  was  a  gallant  oflScer.  speakers  before  court  or  jury,  and 
His  studies  had  been  interrupted  were    perpetually    pitted    against 
by  his  public  services.     Could  it  be  each  other  in  every  important  case, 
permitted,  that  his  devotion  to  his        They  both  betook  themselves  to 
country  should  prejudice  his  claims?  politics.      What  lawyer   ever  has 
He  was  subjected  to  a  searching  ex-  sense   enough    to    refrain  ?      But 
amination,  stood  fire  like  a  veteran,  these  men  plunged  into  the  slough 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  forth-  with  the  desperate  energy  of  an 
with.     Hamilton    was  not  behind  ambition  that,  in  both  ali^e,  was  a 
his  rival  in  industry.     They  soon  consuming  fire.    They  immediately 
became  the  leaders  of  the  bar.     As  became  leaders — chiefs  of  parties; 
every  case  has  at  least  two  sides,  Hamilton  of  the  old  federal  party, 
there  is  always  room  for  two. —  formed  at  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
Hamilton  and  Burr  were  the  two.  stitution ;  Burr  of  what  they  them- 
Hamilton  acquired  a  large  practice  selves  styled   the   republican,  and 
very  soon.     One  merchant  offered  their  opponents  the  Jacobin  party, 
him   a  fee  of  a  thousand  dollars,        In  their  political  conflict  and  ca- 
equal  to  five  now,  in  advance  for  reer,  Hamilton  began  sooner  and 
possible  services.     He  rejected  the  with  great  advantages.    He  was  an 
tee  as  too  great    The  offer  is  an  active  and   influential    member  of 
illustration  of  the  value  affixed  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
his  services ;  the  rejection   of  the  existing    Constitutio».      He    was 
offer  an  example  of  self-denial,  to  prominent  in  the  State  Convention 
which  law  history  supplies  us  with  of  New  York,  by  which  the  Con- 
nothing  similar.    We  must  go  back  stitution   was  adopted.      He  was 
to  the  virtuous  reserve  of  the  young  the  especial  friend  and  favonrite, 
Hebrew  in  Potiphar^s  household,  as  far  as  our  model  man  could  be 
for  a  subject  of  comparison-.    Burr  said  to  have  a  favourite,  of  Gen- 
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eral  Washington,  under  whose  au-  Rmaller  body  than  now — not  half 

!;pices  the   New  Government  was  the  present  number.     The  members 

launched   in    1789.      He   became  were  elderly  gentlemen,  of  the  old 

Washington's    Secretary     of    the  school.     They  wore  knee  breeches, 

Treasury.     He   had   the   ear   and  pig-tails   and  powder.     Hancock's 

confidence  of  the  President.   Burr,  dress  may  serve  as  ^  specimen  of 

during  all  this  time,  ^as  immersed  the   Senatorial  fashion.     ''  On  his 

in  law.     He  was  poor,  had  married  powdered  and  pig-tailed  head,  he 

Mrs.  Prevost,  for   love,   a   widow  wore  a  cap  of  red  velvet,  which 

older  than  himself,  not  only  with-  covered,  without  concealing,  one  of 

out  money,  but  with  two  big  boys  white  cambric ;  the  cambric  being 

to  support  and  educate.  He  worked  turned  over  the  velvet,  and  forming 

hard,  trained  up  the  boys  to  be  sue-  a  border  two  inches  wide.     A  blue 

cessful  men,  got  fairly  afloat  at  the  damask  gown,  lined  with  silk,  a 

bar,  was  appointed  Attorney  Gen-  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroid- 

cral  of  New  York,  and  then  pur-  ered  waistcoat,  black  satin  breeches, 

sued   the  footsteps  of  his  rival  in  white  silk  stockings,  red  morocco 

the  race  of  federal  politics,  with  his  slippers,  silver  buckles  at  knee  and 

usual  dextrous  activity.  instep,  were  the  articles  of  attire." 

His  career  was  unprecedented.  The  dress  of  all  bore  some  resem- 
In  1791  he  was  elected  Senator,  blance  to  the  grand  pattern.  Then, 
and,  with  King,  represented  New  again,  they  sat  with  closed  doors; 
York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  no  ignoble  multitude,  no  imperti- 
States.  And  here  began  the  in-  nent  reporters,  no  intrusive  petti- 
ternecine  war  between  Hamilton  coats  in  Senators'  seats.  The  doors 
and  Burr.  Hitherto  their  rivalry  were  closed  and  bolted.  The  au- 
had  apparently  been  friendly. —  gust  gentlemen,  in  pig-tails  and 
Even  after  this  period  it  seemed  to  breeches,  held  high  discourse  among 
continue  so.  They  .were  still  asso-  themselves.  Nobody  but  themselves 
ciates,  dined  with  the  same  persons  were  the  wiser  from  their  wisdom.  ■ 
and  at  each  other's  houses,  but  Nothing  was  heard,  nothing  printed, 
from  this  day,  on  Hamilton's  part,  The  forms  of  the  government 
all  was  hollow.  Burr  became  the  were,  in  many  respects,  different 
embryo  Csesar,  the  Gataline,  the  from  the  present.  The  President 
Conspirator,  the  man  without  po-  made  his  speech  to  the  members  of 
litical  or  moral  principles,  in  the  Congress  assembled  in  the  Senate 
opinion  of  his  rival.  And  why  room.  He  addressed  the  gentle- 
this  change  or  bitterness.  Among  men  of  the  House  and  of  the  Sen- 
politicians  the  hostility  is  easily  un-  ate,  then  the  gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
derstood.  Schuyler  and  King  were  ate,  then  the  gentlemen  of  the 
the  first  New  York  Senators.  Schuy-  House,  then,  again,  the  gentlemen 
ler  drew  the  short  term,  King  the  of  the  House  and  Senate,  then  he 
long.  Burr  had  superseded  Schuy-  made  a  stately  bow  and  withdrew. 
ler,  and  Schuyler  was  the  father-in-  In  a  day  or  two  the  Senate  re- 
law  of  Hamilton.  This  is  all,  and  quested  to  know  when  it  suited  the 
this  is  enough.  President  to  hear  the  Senate's  reply 

The  Senate  is  still  a  place  of  high  to  his  speech.  They  attended  on 
dignity  and  honour.  It  has  not  be-  the  day  indicated,  and  were  re- 
come  a  bear  garden,  as  the  other  ceived  with  stately  courtesy.  At 
house  sometimes  is.  But  it  was  a  the  end  of  a  long  room,  divested  of 
still  more  important  place  in  1791  furniture,  stood  the  President,  with 
than  it  is  now.     It  was  then  a  his  back   to  the  fire-place,  more 
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Anglicano,  ^*  a  tall  and  superb  fig-  torn ;  but  the  notion  has  supporters 

ure,  dad  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  even  now.    Burr  also  was  not  with- 

with  black  silk  stockings  and  silver  out  his  fame.     He  was  a  celebrated 

buckles.     His  hair,  white  with  pow-  orator.     Rufus  King  was  the  grand 

der,  is  grathered  behind  in  a  silk  federal  war  horse,  and  Aaron  Burr 

bag.     He  wears  yellow  gloves,  and  was  selected  as  his  rider.     He  was 

holds  a  cocked  hat  adorned  with  one  of  the  ^ry  first  men  of  the 

cockade  and  plume.     A  sword,  with  Senate — robC    to    great    eminence 

a  hilt  of  polished  steel  and  sheath  with  his  party,  and   was  second  to 

of  white  leather,  further  relieves  the  Jefferson   only   in   the   republican 

sombre  magnificence  of  the  Presi-  ranks.      When,   in    1794,  it  had 

dent's  form.     The  Senators  enter,  been  resolved  by  the  government 

Vice-President  Adams  at  their  head,  to   withdraw    Gouvemenr  Morris, 

and  form  a  semi  circle  round  the  who  was  hateful  to  Uie  French,  and 

President."       The    Vice-President  to  send,  in  his  place,  a  member  of 

reads  the  address.     It  is  graciously  the  opposition  as  more  acceptable 

listened  to.     The  President  replies  to  the  French*  nation,  a  caucus  of 

in   a  few  words  of  high  and  bland  that  party  selected  Mr.  Burr,  and 

courtesy,  thanking  his   Lords   for  through  Madison  and  Monroe,  as  a 

their  dutiful  address,  and  the  Sen-  committee,  pressed  him  on  tlie  at- 

ate   retire  from   the    august  pres-  tention  of  the  President  with  great 

ence  as  they  entere<l.  and    repeated    earnestness.       But 

Even  now,  for  a  leading  member  Hamilton  had  already  began  to  de- 

of  the  cabinet  to  have  his  Senator  nounce  Burr  as  the  embryo  Caesar, 

defeated,  and  that  Senator  not  only  the  Conspirator,  the  Cataline,  with- 

his  by  party,  but  his  father-in-law  out   political  or  moral   principles, 

besides,  would  be  just  cause,  accord-  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  what 

ing  to  every  code  of  party  moral  ho  said  to  his  political  friends  in 

law,  for  mortal  hatred  ;  but  it  was  distant  places,  by  letter,  he  scrupled 

much  greater  cause  in  such  a  Sen-  or  neglected  to  say  to  the  Presi- 

ate   as   we    have    described,   and,  dent.     The   result   is   easily  seen, 

therefore,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  The  President  refused  to   appoint 

to  undci'stand  how  Hamilton  came  Mr.  Burr,  for  the  reason  that  he 

to  have  great  and  good  cause  for  had  never  appointed  to  office  any 

hating  Burr.  man  of  whose  integrity  he  had  a 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  Hith-  doubt.  It  was  certainly  no  great 
erto  the  success  of  the  two  men,  so  compliment  to  Clinton,  who  had 
small  in  stature  and  so  gigantic  in  made  Burr  Attorney  General,  and 
ambition,  was  nearly  equal.  They  afterwards  offered  him  a  seat  on  the 
were  both  in  the  front  rank  in  Supreme  Bench  of  New  York,  nor 
Washinorton.  Hamilton  was  Sec-  to  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  their 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  very  compatriots,  to  charge  them  with 
high  in  the  President's  confidence,  dealing  in  unsound  wares,  and  86- 
wiih  immense  reputation  for  finan-  lecting  dishonest  men  for  high  and 
cial  ability  and  general  statesman-  important  trusts;  but  it  is  a  very 
ship.  Indeed,  his  friends  began  to  striking  illustration  of  the  feud  be- 
think him  the  only  statesman.  It  tween  the  two  New  York  game 
was  about. as  sagacious  a  notii3n  as  cocks,  and  of  the  adroit  skill  with 
to  ascribe  the  motion  of  a  ship,  which  Hamilton  seized  every  chance 
through  the  sea,  not  to  the  great  to  crush  the  Caesar  that  stood  in  his 
ship,  but  to  the  little  Remora  that  way. 
happens  to  be  sticking  to  its  hot-  So  Mr.  Burr  did  not  go  to  Paris, 
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where,  with  his  tastes  and  his  tal-  patted  one  member  on  the  back, 
eats,  his  fascinations  and  graces,  coaxed  another,  flattered  a  third, 
speaking  French  like  a  Frenchman,  cajoled  a  fourth,  patched  up  dis- 
and  making  love  like  a  courtier  of  putes,  reconciled  factions,  and  in- 
Louis  XIV.,  with  unbounded  tal-  duced  jealous  chiefs  of  cliques  to 
ents  for  all  sorts  of  intrigue,  in  act  cordially  in  union.  The  Clin- 
which,  ac'x:ording  to  John  Adams,  ton  and  the  Livingstone,  Lion  and 
he  was  surpassed  by  Hamilton  only.  Unicorn,  fought  in  the  same  ranks* 
and  with  unflinching  courage  to  Van  Buren,  Weed,  Seward — the 
dare  any  thing,  there  is  no  telling  lights  of  subsequent  times — could 
what  he  may  have  done.  Our  ex-  not  hold  a  candle  to  him*  His 
cellent  President  sent,  in  his  stead,  skill  was  triumphant  The  legisla- 
Colonel  Monroe,  who  could  not  ture  elect  would  choose  electors  op- 
ask  for  his  cofle^  and  toast  in  posed  to  the  federal  party.  The 
Fi'eneh,  was  never  an  admirer  of  party's  power  was  gone,  and  forever, 
bright  eyes,  was  quite  too  ugly  a  But  Hamilton  fought  hard  and  died 
fellow  to  win  their  regards  if  he  game.  Even  when  defeated  he  con- 
had  been,  but  who  was  a  Virginia  tinned  the  fight.  He  wrote  to  Jay, 
gentleman,  and  therefore  a  more  then  Governor,  to  call  the  old  legis- 
fitting  representative  of  a  grave  lature  together  immediately.  They 
and  virtuous  Republic  in  a  foreign  were  federal ;  they  would  elect  Ad- 
State,  ams^  electors,  and  so  defeat  the  dis- 
But  it  would  have  been  fortu-  honest  contrivances  of  the  Jacobins. 
Date  for  Hamilton  if  he  had  not  But  John  Jay  was  a  dull  man,  and 
possessed  the  ear  of  the  President,  unable  to  comprehend  those  refined 
and  had  not  persuaded  him  that  notions  of  political  honesty  and 
Burr's  morals  were  too  loose  for  honour,  that  had  induced  HamiU 
the  sans  culottery  of  the  French  ton  to  arrest  the  appointment  of 
capital.  It  would  have  been  wiser  Burr  to  an  embassy,  and  which 
to  have  sent  the  embryo  Csesar  into  now  lead  him  to  suggest  the  shrewd 
honourable  rel^ation,  away  from  and  straight  forward  project  for  dis- 
what  Hamilton  called  his  myrmi-  appointing  the  Republican  leaders, 
dona,  with  some  slight  disregard  for  Jay  refused,  endorsing  on  Hamil- 
chronological  proprieties.  As  he  ton's  letter  an  intimation  that  the 
could  not  go  to  Paris,  Burr  went  to  scheme  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Albany.  Adams'  term  approached  oflScial  integrity.  The  last  card  was 
its  close.  He  had  wished,  when  played,  and  the  game  lost.  Repub- 
the  army  was  raised  under  his  ad-  liean  electors  were  elected,  and  Jef- 
ministration,  to  give  Burr  a  brigade,  ferson  and  Burr  became  President 
but  had  been  overruled  by  his  party,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
on  the  ground  that  Burr  was  ad-  States. 

dieted  to  intrigue ;  whereas,  honest  Here  was  a  decided  advance  on 
John  remarks,  he  had  been  obliged  the  part  of  Burr  over  his  opponent, 
to  make  Hamilton  second  in  com-  But,  curiously  enough,  as  the  suc- 
mand,  who  was  the  most  consum-  cess  of  Hamilton  in  defeating 
mate  intriguer  in  the  whole  coun-  Burr's  promotion,  had  directly 
try.  Parties  were  nearly  equal,  lead  to  his  own  discomfiture,  so  the 
New  York  held  the  balance  of  grapd  succees  of  Burr's  party  man- 
power. Burr  became  a  member  agement  brought  about  his  subse* 
of  the  New  York  legislature.  He  quent  ill  fortune, 
called  into  action  all  his  powers  of  The  votes  for  Jefferson  were  73, 
management  and  fascination.    He  for  Burr  73.    The  Constitution,  as 
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it  tb«ii  stood,  provided  that  the  reeking  with  French  philosophy, 
candidate  having  the  larisfest  num-  and  French  fraternity  aod  ecjuaiity, 
her  of  votes  should  be  President;  without  any  redeeming  offset  of 
the  one  having  the  next  largest  French  cookery  and  luxury.  In- 
number  Vice-r resident  It  had  stead  of  liolding  formal  courtly 
never  ocx^urred  to  the  sages  of  the  levees  once  a  week,  after  the  ma- 
Convention  that  there  might  be  a  jestic  fashion  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  was 
ti«i,  Yet  here  was  a  tie  on  the  hail-fellow  well  met  with  every  body; 
third  Presidential  election.  There  his  whole  term  was  one  complete 
was,  therefore,  no  election,  and  the  leveo,  of  eight  years  continuance. 
House,  voting  by  States,  must  elect.  He  was  the  hete  nair  of  the  feder- 
The  federal  party,  having  lost  their  alists.  They  would  have  preferred 
own  man,  now  began  to  consider  Lucifer  for  President  On  the 
which  of  the  two  men  before  them  other  hand,  Burr  was  of  New 
would  be  the  least  evil.  Jefferson  England  descent  His  grandrfather, 
was  hateful  to  the  whole  federal  by  the  mother^s  side,  was  the  great 
party — to  the  New  England  section  New  England  metaphysician  and 
of  it  especially.  They  hated  him,  divine,  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
not  only  as  politician,  but  as  theo-  grand-son  had  something  of  the 
logian,  moralist,  man.  He  wore  sharp,  clean,  puritanic  cut,  even  in 
his  own  hair  without  powder,  not-  his  vices.  He  was  a  finished  gen- 
withstanding  its  reddish  or  carotty  tleman — ^none  more  perfect  He 
tendency.  He  cared  nothing  about  wore  a  queue,  though  not,  we  be- 
satin  breeches,  silk  stockings  or  sil-  lieve  of  the  Stockton  dimensions, 
ver  buckles.  He  affected  pantaloons  An  effort  was  accordingly  made  by 
and  strings  in  his  shoes,  and  his  the  federal  party  to  make  Borr 
pig-tail  was  of  the  most  contempti-  President.  Gouvemeur  Morris  ex- 
ble  dimensions.  pressed  the  opinion  that,  as  the 
On  this  last  qualification  for  people  had  evidently  intended  Jef- 
Presidential  honours,  they  agreed  ferson  to  be  President,  it  was  proper 
generally  with  the  federal  barber  to  fulfil  the  intention.  But  Morris 
in  Washington,  of  whom  Peter  was  in  a  stnall  minority.  The  bal- 
Parley  speaks.  "Dear  me!^  said  lot  went  on;  for  Jefferson,  eight 
the  honest  barber,  "  surely  this  States :  for  Burr,  six :  and  two 
country  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  were  divided.  So  it  continued,  bal- 
shame.  What  Presidents  we  might  lot  afler  ballot,  day  after  day,  up  to 
have,  sir!  Just  look  at  Daggett  of  thirty-five  ballodngs.  The  politi- 
Connecticut,  or  Stockton,  of  New  eians  were  mad  with  excitement 
Jersey!  What  queues  they  have  During  this  conflict  Jefferson  was 
got,  sir — as  big  as  your  wrist,  and  in  Washington,  Burr  in  Albany, 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  Hamilton  in  New  York.  Hamil- 
gentlemen,as  they  are.  Such  men,  ton  opposed  the  views  of  his  party 
sir,  would  confer  dignity  upon  the  in  reference  to  Burr.  He  suggested 
Chief  Magistracy;  but  this  little  a  much  cleverer  plan.  It  was  to 
Jim  Madison,  with  a  queue  no  big-  entrap  Burr  into  a  consent  to  be 
ger  than  a  pipe  stem !  Sir,  it  is  the  federal  candidate,  defeat  him 
enough  to  make  a  man  forswear  afterwards,  and  so  ruin  him  forever 
his  country ! "  Jefferson's  queue  was  with  both  parties.  The  s(«herae, 
as  contemptible  as  Madison's.  In  notwithstanding  its  high  merit  was 
addition  to  this  serious  defect,  he  not  adopted;  the  result,  however, 
was  a  Jacobin.  He  had  spent  some  was  very  much  the  same.  Burr 
years  in  France,  and  came  home  did  not    lend  himself  to   the  in- 
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trigaes  of  the  federal  leaders.  When  tics  as  he  played  a  game  of  whist 
Bayard,  ak  last,  closed  the  contiest  He  preserved  his  equanimity  under 
in  favour  of  Jefferson,  he  expressed  every  turn  of  fortune.  He  despised 
his  belief  that  Burr  had  not  inter-  the  common  slander  of  the  press, 
fered  in  the  contest,  and  intimated  and  never  replied  or  explained, 
his  slender  estimate  of  Burros  tal-  whether  successful  or  defeated. — 
ents,  as  a  politician,  for  not  inter-  This  was  a  mistake.  In  private 
fering.  But  Jefforson  believed  that  life  one  may  scoru  to  notice  the 
Burr  had  intrigued  with  the  fed-  falsehoods  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  not 
eral  party,  and  the  evil  consequen-  so  with  the  politician.  He  must 
ces  to  Burr  were  not  less  certain,  be  prompt  to  contradict,  explain. 
Although  Mr.  Jefferson  preferred  refute,  and,  if  need  be,  return  lie 
pantaloons  to  breeches,  plain  hair  for  lie.  All  this  is  indispensable  to 
to  powder,  and  messages  to  Con-  their  vocation.  To  omit  any  part 
gress  instead  of  speeches  delivered  of  it  is  to  abandon  the  field.  Burr 
tn  person,  he  was  as  fond  of  pow-  omitted  it  all  his  life,  and  his  life, 
er,  after  his  own  fashion,  as  those  character,  career,  have  been  buried, 
who  coveted  its  more  aristocratic  until  now,  under  an  avalanche,  a 
forms.  He  watched  over  the  con-  mountain  of  immeasurable  false- 
fiict  of  thirty-five  ballotings  with  hoods  and  accumulated  filth,  with- 
intense  interest  He  was  thor-  out  example  in  the  world^s  history, 
oughly  frightened,  and,  as  is  natu-  Up  to  this  period  of  their  lives, 
ral  with  a  roan  not  remarkable  for  there  was  a  very  striking  similarity 
courage  or  magnanimity,  he  never  in  their  course.  They  had  attained 
forgave  the  party  who  caused  the  to  equal  distinction,  equal  reputa- 
fright  His  ear  was  open  to  every  tion,  equal  honours,  in  their  own 
gossiping  story  of  schemes  and  pro-  State  and  in  the  United  States.  But 
jects  tending  to  defeat  his  hopes,  the  parallel  draws  near  its  close,  in 
He  never  forgave  Burr,  but  from  the  death  of  one  and  the  ruin  of 
this  time  forward  hated  him  with  the  other  competitor, 
a  hatred  that  pursued  him  wherever  Burr,  before  the  close  of  his  Vice- 
he  went  hunted  him  into  court.  Presidency,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
and,  during  his  trial  in  Richmond,  office  of  Governor.  He  was  de- 
day  after  day,  letter  after  letter,  feated.  Hamilton  stood  in  his  way. 
urged  and  stimulated  the  zeal  and  His  personal  popularity  was  great, 
industry  of  the  prosecuting  attor-  but  not  great  enough  to  stand  the 
ney,  Mr.  Hay,  with  unwearied  per-  cross-fire  of  ao  many  opponents, 
tinacity,  and  some  slight  forgetful-  In  the  course  of  the  contest,  Haro- 
ness  of  the  dignity  of  his  high  of-  ilton  had  indulged  himself  in  his 
fice.  Thus  it  was,  that  Burr,  the  usual  bitter  philipics  against  his 
irreconcilable  foe  of  the  federal  rival.  He  had  done  so  for  years, 
party,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  re-  On  one  occasion,  some  time  previ- 
publican  leader.  He  was  distrusted,  ous  to  the  present  Burr  received 
hated,  feared,  calumniated  by  the  some  imperfect  information  on  the 
republican  party,  who  followed  their  subject.  He  called  upon  Hamilton, 
chief.  Cheetham,  of  New  York,  a  told  him  frankly  what  he  had  heard 
republican  journalist,  was  his  chief  and  asked  for  explanation  and  apol- 
slanderer.  Burr  was  a  remarkably  ogy.  Hamilton  gave  the  desired 
cool  man.  He  never  fell  into  the  explanation  or  apology, and  assured 
phrenzies  of  party  contests,  even  Burr  that  he  should  have  no  future 
when  most  immersed  in  the  con-  ground  for  complaint  But,  not- 
fiict    He  played  the  game  of  poll-  withstanding  this  explanation  and 
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assurance,  there  was  no  change  in  nial  of  the  uae  of  any  expressions 
Hamilton's  tactics.  He  still  do-  which  would  warrant  che  assertions 
nounced.  He  was  a  more  excitable  of  Mr.  Cooper." 
man  than  his  opponent,  and  this,  The  affair  took  Hamilton  by  snr- 
Goupled  with  a  fine  talent  for  de-  prise.  He  read  the  paper  and  note, 
clamation,  made  the  temptation  too  demanded  time  for  consideration, 
great  for  mortal  man,  turned  poli-  and  promised  to  send  an  answer,  in 
tician,  to  withstand.  In  the  severe  the  course  of  the  day,  to  Mr.  Van 
contest  for  the  Governor's  office,  he  Ness'  law  office.  In  the  evening, 
had  not  spared  the  exercise  of  his  he  called  on  Mr.  Van  Ness  and 
fine  talent.  The  subject  was  cx>pi-  asked  for  more  time.  On  the  20th, 
ous,  and  he  developed  and  illus-  two  days  after,  he  replied  at  con- 
trated  all  its  parts.  Burr  shone  in  siderable  length.  He  would  neither 
the  character  of  Cataline,  Conspi-  acknowledge  nor  deny.  He  diplo- 
rator,  cold  blooded  plotter  and  in-  matized.  He  made  points  and  drew 
triguer,  without  political  principles  distinctions.  He  discussed.  He  ex^ 
or  morals.  On  such  occasions  a  patiated  after  his  happy  and  fluent 
friend  is  seldom  wanting  to  give  manner.  He  could  not  undertake 
due  information  in  the  proper  to  determine  whether  the  inferen- 
quarter.  A  letter  was  written  from  ces  drawn  from  his  words,  by  Dr. 
E)r.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  to  a  Cooper,  respecting  a  political  oppo- 
friend,  slating  that  Hamilton  had  nent,  were  correct  or  otherwise, 
used  certain  expressions,  of  an  of-  He  was  no  judge  of  Dr.  Cooper's 
fensive  nature,  respecting  Burr's  grammar  or  logic.  If  a  definite  ex- 
character.  The  letter  was  pub-  pression  were  submitted,  he  would 
lished  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  answer — otherwise,  not  If  Mr. 
The  friend,  who  is  seldom  wanting,  Burr  would  view  the  matter  in  this 
carried  the  paper  to  Burr,  six  weeks  light,  it  was  well.  He  hoped  he 
after  its  publication.  The  two  par-  would.  If  not,  he  could  only  re- 
ties  were  living  together  on  familiar  gret  the  fact,  and  abide  the  conse- 
terms, dining  at  each  other's  houses,  quences. 

their  families  visiting  each  other.  Burr  replied  in  his  pointed  and 
and  Burr  had  confided  in  the  assur-  succinct  style.  The  two  parties  re- 
ance  once  received,  that  his  good  tained  their  accustomed  difference 
friend  would  abstain  from  slander-  of  manner.  There  was  nothing, 
ing  him.  He  was  not  a  vindictive  Burr  said,  of  the  sincerity  and  deli- 
man,  but  here  was  a  case  which  he  cacy,  in  Hamilton's  letter,  which 
could  not  overlook.  It  was  public,  that  gentleman  professed  to  value. 
It  had  been  brought  before  his  face.  Political  opposition  did  not  release 
His  enemies,  in  the  newspapers,  had  men  from  the  laws  of  honor  or  the 
taunted  him  with  submitting  to  rules  of  decorum.  He  neither 
Hamilton's  insulting  abuse.  The  claimed  such  release  himself,  nor 
duel  was  recognized,  at  the  time,  indulged  it  in  others.  Dr.  Cooper 
as  the  law  of  society  in  New  York,  had  represented  General  Hamilton 
On  June  lYth,  Burr  sent  Mr.  Van  as  applying  opprobrious  words  to 
Ness,  a  friend,  with  the  paper  con-  Burr's  character.  Had  he  done 
taining  Dr.  Cooper's  letter,  and  a  this  or  not.  It  was  a  question  of 
note  addressed  to  Hamilton,  calling  fact,  not  of  grammer  or  logic, 
his  attention  to  the  passage,  and  To  this  there  was,  after  some  de- 
concluding  with  the  remark  that  he  lay,  an  unsatisfactory  reply.  The 
must  perceive  "  the  necessity  of  an  negotiation  went  on  through  Van 
unqualified  acknowledgment  or  de-  Ness    and    Pendleton.     Burr  in- 
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atructed  Vati  Ness  4o  say  tKat  Lis  The  negotiation  went  on ;  Burr 
own  practice  had  been  to  be  care-  insisting  on  acknowledgment  or  de- 
ful,  ill  cases  of  rivalsbip,  to  treat  nial ;  Hamilton  anxious  to  set  up 
his  oppocent  with  delicac)^ — "to  do  a  tertium  quid  between  the  two. 
justice  ^o  his  merits;  to  be  silent  as  When  every  thing  failed  they  fought. 
to  his  foibles.  Such  had  been  his  The  duel  took  place  at  a  beautiful 
conduct  invariably  towards  Jay,  and  romantic  spot  on  the  heights 
Adams,  Hamilton.  That  he*had  of  Weehawken,on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  in  1804,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
regard  to  Mr.  Hamilton  there  had  It  was  conducted  with  perfect  de- 
been  no  reciprocity.  For  several  corura  and  courtesy.  Mr.  Pendle- 
jears  his  name  had  been  lent  to  the  ton  had  the  placing  of  the  parties, 
support  of  base  slanders,  which  he  The  word  was  given — Burr  fired, 
bad  never  had  the  generosity,  the  and  Hamilton's  ball  struck  the  twigs 
magnanimity,  the  candour  to  con-  over  his  antagonist's  head.  There 
tradict  or  disavow.  He  was  com-  has  been  much  dispute  about  the 
pelled  to  believe  that  there  was  an  time  of  Hamilton's  fire.  Burr  al- 
implacable  malevolence  towards  ways  asserted  that  he  saw  the  twig 
-him  on  the  part  of  General  Ham-  cut  over  his  head,  a  little  on  one 
ilton,  and  that  he  would  never  cease  side,  before  he  fired.  Van  Ness 
to  violate  the  courtesies  of  life.  He  asserted  the  same  thing  uniformly. 
was  obliged  to  announce  these  Hamilton  left  a  paper  expressing  a 
things  to  the  world.  He  had  ex-  resolution  to  throw  away  his  fire, 
ercised  forbearance  until  it  ap-  M.  L.  Davis,  a  friend  of  Burr,  was 
proached  to  humiliation,  and  be  on  the  ground,  and  we  remember 
now  must'demand  that  these  things  hearing  him, some  time  about  1 835, 
should  have  an  end.  He  was  not  give  a  long  account  of  what  passed, 
actuated  by  revenge,  and  was  inca-  He  described   Burr  as  calm,  col- 

Sable  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  lected,  determined — Hamilton  as 
[r.  Hamilton,  by  committing  se-  more  excited,  throwing  out  his 
cret  depredations  on  his  fame  and  arms,  and  going  through  the  mo- 
character,  tion  of  presenting  his  pistol.  But 
Mr.  Van  Ness  stated  to  Mr.  Pen-  Mr.  Parton  seems  to  show  that  Da- 
dleton,  that  Colonel  Burr  demanded  vis  is  entitled  to  very  little  confi- 
nothing  more  than  "  a  general  dis-  dence  in  reference  to  any  thing. 
avowal  of  any  intention,  on  the  Hamilton  died  on  the  following 
part  of  General  Hamilton,  in  his  day.  His  death  plunged  a  large 
various  conversations,  to  convey  im-  and  affectionate  family  into  the 
pressions  derogatory  to  the  honour  deepest  grief.  He  had  been  a  ten- 
of  Colonel  Burr."  Mr.  Pendleton  der  husband  and  father,  and  was 
replied,  '^  that  he  believed  General  idolized  by  wife  and  children.  The 
Hamilton  would  have  no  objection  city  of  New  York  was  moved  to  its 
to  make  such  a  declaration."  very  foundation.  The  shops  were 
Hamilton  declined  making  the  shut,  and  consternation  seemed  to 
disavowal.  The  truth  is,  he  could  have  seize<l  on  all  hearts.  A  thou- 
Dot  have  made  any  such  disavowal,  sand  rumours  circulated  to  and  fro; 
He  would  have  disgraced  himself  not  one  with  any  truth.  A  storm 
in  the  eyes  of  many  friends,  to  of  indignation  spread  through  the 
whom  he  had,  for  years,  denounced  city.  Burr  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Burr,  without  reserve.  It  would  the  popular  out-cry,  and  withdraw 
have  been  a  falsehood,  to  which  from  the  city  and  the  State.  He 
hundreds  must  be  privy.  went  to    Philadelphia,  and  from 
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thence  to  St.  Simons'  Island,  on  th«^  dulgiflg  in  m^evolent  whispers,  in 

coast   of    Georgia,   where    he  re-  Washington,  against  the  reputation 
mained  until  the  time  approached  '  of  another,  he  had  been  engaged  in 

for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     He  illicit  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Rey- 

attended  the  session,  and  presided,  nolds,  and  had  been  obliged, openly 

in  the  Senate,  at  the  trial  of  Judge  to  confess  his  criminality,  to  escApe 

Chase,  with   an  impartiality   and  other  and  more  serious  charges, 

judgment  which  commanded  uni-  Against  charges  like  these,  and 

versal  applause.  a  thousand  otiiers,  false   or  true. 

And   here   our   parallel   ceases.  Hamilton  would  have  found  it  very 

One  actor  is  withdrawn  from  the  hard  to  maintain  himself.     He  was 

field.     If  their  fate  had  been  re-  excitable,  and  sensitive   to  public 

versed,  and  Hamilton  had  escaped,  opinion.     He   had   not  the  same 

we  may  conjecture  a  future  that  contempt  for  the  voices  of  the  mul- 

would  bear  some  resemblance  to  titude,  that  characterized  his  anta^- 

that  of  the  actual  survivor.  onist.     He,  too,  like  Burr,  might 

The  death  of  Barr  would  have  have  been  forced  into  obscurity  by 
produced  effects  somewhat  similar  the  angry  roar  of  the  people,  al- 
to those  that  followed  the  death  of  ways  ready  to  take  sides  with  little 
his  opponent.  The  enemies  of  the  or  no  inquiry.  In  this  way  we  can 
survivor  would  not  have  lost  so  readily  imagine  him  driven  from 
grand  an  opportunity  for  over-  every  legitimate  mode  of  pursuing 
whelming  a  powerful  foe  with  tin-  honours  and  office.  His  party  is 
bounded  contumely.  He  had  pur-  prostrate  in  the  State  and  in  the 
sued  his  antagonist,  it  would  have  United  States.  It  would  hardly  be 
been  said,  for  years,  with  bitter  and  disposed  to  encumber  itself  with 
contemptuous  abuse;  had>meanly  the  burthen  of  a  ruined  politician, 
promised  to  refrain  ;  had  repeated  He  hates  the  government.  He  has 
the  offence  ;  had  thwarted  him  in  always  hated  and  despised  it  His 
the  pursuit  of  office  and  honour,  eyes  had  evermore  been  turned  to 
not  by  a  noble  and  generous  com-  England,  as  the  great  and  sole 
petition,  but  by  whispering  false  model  of  government  He  had 
charges  against  him  in  the  ear  of  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in  and 
power,  by  unprincipled  intrigue,  by  try  the  federal  Constitvition.  He 
absolute  treachery  in  social  life,  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  utterly 
He  had  treasured  up,  for  this  pur-  wanting.  Jacobins  had  got  into 
pose,  expressions — toasts,  for  ex-  power.  French  influence  was  de- 
ample,  given  at  his  own  table,  or  moralizing  the  country.  It  was 
at  the  table  of  the  deceased,  in  din-  time  for  good  men  to  make  some 
ners  at  which  he  was  guest  or  en-  effort,  if  not  to  save  all  which,  per- 
tertainer,  and  these  he  had  circu-  haps,  was  no  longer  possible,  yet  to 
lated  by  letter,  in  all  quarters,  save  a  part  of  the  republic — ^the 
Himself  the  most  determined  and  healthier  and  better  part,  the  part 
unprincipled  intriguer,  as  honest  old  that  resembled  England  most  closely 
John  Adams  pronounced  him  to  be,  in  manners,  customs  and  principles, 
he  had  denounced  the  dead  as  a  His  ambition  was  of  what  mav  be 
Cataline  and  Conspirator.  Himself  called  the  conscientious  sort — the 
addicted  to  lawless  intercourse  with  sort  that  easily  persuades  itself  that 
married  women,  he  had  charged  his  it  pursues  power  for  the  good  of 
murdered  competitor  with  loose  the  State,  and  not  for  its  own  grati- 
morality  in  affairs  of  the  same  sort  fication.  The  war  of  1812  would 
At  the  very  time  that  he  was  in-  have  furnished  the  opportunity  for 
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its  exertion.  The  tf^ew  England  at  tbe  head  of  our  article.  We 
States  were  opposed  to  the  war.  have  found  Mr.  Parton's  book  one 
Embargo,  non-intercourse,  war,  had  of  very  great  interest.  It  has  all 
destroyed  their  commerce,  and  the  charm  of  a  novel,  without  any 
turned  their  Ifearts  to  gall  and  bit-  of  the  fiction,  but  not  without  some- 
terness.  Discontent  became  clam-  thin^  of  the  tone  and  mannerism 
orous.  Something  that  was  very  which  belong  to  novels  of  even  in- 
much  like  secession,  or  which  would  ferior  character  and  pretension.  He 
have  ended  in  it,  began  to  be  talked  speaks  of  Burr,  for  example,  as  "our 
about  They  wanted  a  man  only,  hero.''  It  has  often  happened  that, 
John  Quincy  Adams  denounced  in  works  of  imagination,  the  writer 
them.  If  he  had  joined  them,  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in  making 
had  not  the  necessary  talent  for  the  the  intended  hero  the  true  hero  of 
occasion.  Hamilton  would  have  the  story.  So  in  Milton's  Paradise 
been  the  man  for  the  emergency.  Lost,  the  Devil  has  been  said  to  be 
He  admired  England,  and  England  the  grand  character  of  the  work, 
admired  him.  He  was  an  able  di-  and,  in  Ivanhoe,  the  disinherited 
plomatist,  a  good  soldier.  He  had  crusader  plays  a  very  subordinate 
the  prestige,  the  skill,  the  ambi-  part  in  the  story.  To  guard  against 
tion,  the  readiness  to  make  the  end  any  such  mischance,  it  is  reasonable 
justify  the  means,  that  would  have  enough  that  a  clumsy  novel  writer 
pushed  affairs  to  a  rapid  conclu-  should  jog  our  perceptions  occa- 
sion. He  may  have  carried  New  sionally,  as  to  the  favourite  person- 
Tork  with  him,  or,  at  least,  have  age  of  his  tale,  by  calling  him  ^^  our 
divided  it,  and  thus,  at  last,  been  hero;"  but  the  contrivance  is  quite 
able  to  establish  that  form  of  gov-  below  the  dignity  of  Historian  or 
emment  over  a  part  of  the  States,  Biographer.  We  have  had  no  op- 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  ap-  portunity  of  knowing  whether  Mr. 
prove  and  prefer  as  the  perfection  Parton  pursues  the  same  system 
of  human  wisdom.  with   the   subject   of  his  previous 

Airmen  are  the  sport  of  circum-  biographical     work,    whether    he 

stances — the  impulsive,  the  ambi-  speaks  of  Horace  Greely  as  "  our 

tious,  the  unscrupulous,  peculiarly  hero,**  when  narrating  his  exploits 

so.     Carried  away  by  the  condition  in  dissemitiating  peace   and  good 

of  the  country,  by  his  own  convic-  will  among  men.     We  advise  him, 

tions  and  aspiring  temper,  by  the  at  any  rate,  to  abandon  the  prac- 

complaints  and  clamours  of  a  large  tice. 

and  influential  party,  with  the  There  are  some  other  slight 
strength  of  England's  alliance  at  blemishes  of  arrangement  and  style 
hand  to  make  success  certain.  Ham-  in  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr.  But 
ihon  may  have  done,  in  reality,  they  are  of  little  importance  when 
what  Burr  was  very  absurdly  viewed  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
charged  with  only  wishing  to  do,  eral  merit  of  the  book.  Mr.  Par- 
and  what,  in  our  enlightened  times,  ton  has  caught  from  "his  hero" 
has  become  a  favourite  scheme  with  something  of  his  powers  of  fasci- 
a  large  number  of  upright  and  ex-  nation,  and  the  work,  in  that  im- 
cellent  men — he  may  have  divided  portant  respect,  is  worthy  of  the 
the  Union ;  he  may  have  antici-  subject.  We  are  inclined  to  give 
pated  the  blessings  which  are  still  it  an  honourable  station  in  another 
only  looked  for  in  the  distance.  and  higher  point  of  view.    It  does 

We  may  add  a  word  or  two  in  justice  to  a  man  who  has  been  made 

reference  to  the  merits  of  the  works  the  victim  of  calumnies  the  most 
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enormous,  multiform  and  continued,  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and, 
-that  ever  assailed  and  overwhelmed  instead  of  beinpj  committed  to  jail 
the  reputatio"h  of  any  human  be-  for  trial  and  held  up  to  public  scorn 
ing.  It  vindicates  truth  against  a  by  the  declamation  of  some  new 
legion  of  falsehoods — ^gross,  palpa-  Wirt,  it  is  gravely  proposed  that  he 
ble,  enormous,  in  size  and  number,  should  be  sent  back  to  his  post,  in 
We  will  give  Mr.  Barton's  interpre-  a  national  ship,  with  ample  muni- 
tation  of  two  or  three  of  these.  tiona  and  recruits,  and  be  patted  on 
It  is  very  amusing,  in  our  pres-  the  back  and  coaxed  into  forgetting 
ent  enlightened  times,  just  at  the  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  Com- 
existing  juncture  of  affairs,  to  turn  modore  Paulding.  So  much  for 
back  to  the  rage,  terror  and  indig-  the  changes  produced  by  fifty  years, 
nation,  which  bewildered  the  whole  No  comparison  can  be  instituted 
country,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  its  between  the  characters  of  the  men 
head,  when  Burr  was  proclaimed  a  for  ability,  or  between  the  splen- 
traitor,  pursued,  caught,  escorted  by  dour  of  their  designs.  Burr  was 
armed  men  for  eight  hundred  miles,  as  far  superior  in  accomplisliments, 
through  the  woods,  not  permitted  military  talents,  genius,  to  our  pres- 
to see  a  magistrate,  or  to  sleep  in  a  ent  distinguished  and  honoured  fili- 
house,  or  consult  counsel  or  a  friend,  buster  chief,  as  the  magnificent 
compelled  to  ride  forty  miles  a  day,  country  of  Mexico,  then  including 
to  camp  out  under  the  trees,  until  Texas,  is  to  the  pitiful  province  of 
wearied  and  harassed,  he  was  safely  Nicaragua.  Burr's  project  was  a 
delivered  to  the  federal  authorities  thing  of  romance.  It  took  hold 
in  Richmond.  Here  he  was  tried  of  the  fancy,  or  has  done  so  since, 
for  his  life,  and  the  most  desperate  like  a  fairy  tale.  Cut  off  from  all 
efforts  made  by  Attorney  Hay  and  hope  of  political  advancement  in 
assistant  prosecutor  Wirt,  backed  the  United  States,  by  the  hatred  of 
by  the  utmost  urgency  and  zeal  of  Jefferson  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
President  Jefferson,  to  close  the  hostility  of  the  federal  party  on  the 
unlucky  prisoner's  career  at  the  other,  his  active  and  restless^mbi- 
gallows.  Such  was  the  mode  of  tion  looked  abroad  for  success.  The 
dealing  with  a  chief  of  filibusters  time  seemed  propitious.  Spain  was 
then.  Now,  we  have  changed  all  an  old  hulk.  Our  relations  with 
that.  General  Walker  occupies  her  were  not  friendly.  Her  troops 
the  same  position,  and  is  carrying  were  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  touch- 
on  the  same  game.  But  General  ing  Louisiana.  Wilkinson  cora- 
Walker  is,  what  Mr.  Parton  would  manded  the  American  troops  at 
call,  the  "hero"  of  the  hour.  He  the  adjoining  post.  He  was  thor- 
is  treated  with  immense  respect,  oughly  embarked  in  the  project  of 
He  holds  levees  under  the  nose  of  Burr.  What  more  easy  than  to 
the  President,  in  the  city  of  Wash-  bring  about  a  rollision  between  the 
inffton.  Members  of  Conorress  are  forces  of  the  two  nations  ?  The 
his  advocates  and  protectors.  State  West  would  rush  to  arms.  Burr 
Leofislatures  defend  his  fortunes,  would  lead  them,  and  "the  h*ills of 
Assemblies  of  the  people,  with  the  Montezumas"  would  stimulate 
Judges  and  other  dignitaries  at  their  ardour  and  reward  their  suc- 
their  head,  clamour  and  besiege  cess.  But  Wilkinson  proved  treach- 
the  government  in  his  behalf.  He  erous  to  his  comrade.  His  heart 
has  been  sent  home  from  a  pirati-  failed  at  the  critical  period  for  ac- 
cal  expedition,  by  an  honest  officer,  tion."*  He  betrayed  Burr  to  the 
whose  discernment  has   not  kept  government.     Jefferson  felt,  or  af- 
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fected,  immense  alarm.  He  issued  Ocean/'  he  was  ready,  in  like  man- 
his  proclamation,  and  succeeded  in  ner,  to  leave  the  Eden  of  the  Ohio', 
producing  universal  consternation  for  more  prosperous  regions.  What 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  country  could  be  so  alluring  as  that 
thousand  rumours, a  thousand  false-  of  incalculable  silver  and  gold.  He 
hoods  followed,  and  the  filibuster-  seized  on  the  plan  of  assailing  it 
in^  scherfte  against  the  Montezuma  with  an  eagerness  equalled  by  the 
palaces  came  to  an  untimely  end.      ardour  only  of  his  wife.     There  was 

Of  the  numerous  incidents,  lu-  no  solicitation.  None  was  neces- 
dicrously  false,  which  fill  the  his-  sary.  Blannerhassett  was  enrap- 
tory  of  these  events,  none  is  more  tured  with  the  prospect  of  adding 
so  than  the  story  of  Blannerhassett  a  wing  to  the  hall  of  the  Monte- 
and  his  paradise,  to  which  the  elo-  zumas,  and  Mrs.  Blannerhassett 
quench  of  Wirt  has  given  currency  charmed  at  the  idea  of  occupying 
and  efiect.  He  represents  Blan-  it.  The  cupidity  attendant  on  a 
nerhassett  as  a  man  of  patnarchal  ruined  fortune  and  an  imaginative 
innocence  and  excellence,  living  on  disposition,  and  not  Mr.  Burr,  al- 
an  island  in  the  Ohio,  of  almost  lured  their  steps  to  new  scenes, 
magical  natural  beauty,  and  adorned  The  whole  West,  indeed,  was  bent 
with  all  that  the  most  refined  taste  on  the  adventure,  but  none  more 
could  lavish  upon  it — in  peace,  in  eagerly  than  Blannerhassett.  It 
abundance,  in  happiness  unbroken,  was  only  a  little  too  soon,  as  Burr 
surrounded  by  a  family  of  incom-  himself  remarked,  when  thirty 
parable  beauty,  accomplishments  years  afterwards  Texas  was  occu- 
and  virtue — his  house,  a  palace  ;  pied  and  appropriated  by  the  arms 
his  island,  a  garden ;  his  wife,  a  of  Western  men. 
near  relative  of  the  Peris  or  Dry-  A  great  deal  of  mystery  has  sur- 
adft.  Into  this  paradise  Burr  crept,  rounded  Burr's  adventure.  It  was 
like  a  serpent,  and  laid  it  desolate,    the  policy,  the  passion  of  the  Presi- 

Blannerhassett,  it  seems,  was  an  dent  to  make  Burr  a  traitor.  He 
Irish  gentleman  of  e<]ucation  and  hunted  for  charges  and  stories  tend- 
fortune.  He  was  fond^  of  building  ing  to  this  purpose,  and  what  he 
and  improving ;  bought  an  island  eagerly  sought  for,  he  very  easily 
in  the  Ohio,  built  houses,  cut  walks  found.  Stories  became  innumer- 
in  the  forest,  made  lawns  and  shrub-  able — no  two  agreeing.  It  was 
beries,  and  spent  his  whole  fortune  Burr's  custom  to  disdain  public  cla- 
in  these  pleasant  but  unprofitable  raour  and  slander.  But  above  all, 
tastes.  His  houses  were  of  wood,  he  had  not  abandoned  his  designs 
his  dwelling  of  two  stories,  with  on  Mexico.  There  was  no  longer 
semi-circular  wings;  the  whole  as  a  chance  to  urge  them  in  America, 
ugly  as  contempt  of  all  architectu-  but  he  would  push  them  in  £u- 
ral  rules  could  well  make  it.  When  rope.  England  or  France  might 
Burr,  descending  the  Ohio  in  his  lend  him  aid.  He  was  careful, 
flat  or  arc,  accidentally  made  fast  therefore,  to  let  nothing  escape 
by  the  shore,  for  the  night,  as  was  him  that  would  alarm  the  fears  of 
the  custom  with  such  navigators,  Spain,  and  damage  his  future  move- 
he  had  never  heard  pf  Blannerhas-  ments.  With  these  views,  as  soon 
sett  He  found  him  a  man  of  as  he  was  released  from  the  courts, 
ruined  fortunes,  like  himself,  of  im-  he  went  to  England.  But  the  time 
aginative  temper,  ready  to  volun-  was  not  auspicious  there.  France 
teer  in  any  adventurous  enterprise,  li^d  seized  on  Spain,  and  there  again 
As  he  had  left  the  "  gem  of  the  he  was  at  fault.    He  was  pursued 
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everywhere  with  unrelenting  malev*  that  Burr  was  an  expert  shot,  ae- 
olence.  Reduced  to  want,  hope*  customed  to  practice.  He  was  a 
less  of  success,  he  abandoned  his  raan  of  cooler  temper  and  firmer 
projects,  and  sought  subsistence  and  nerves  than  his  antagonist,  and  in 
repose  at  home.  Judging  his  this  only  had  the  advantage  over 
schemes  by  the  lights  of  the  pres-  him.  We  may  add,  that  be  had 
ent  time,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ob-  the  better  cause, 
loquy  that  pursued  him.  If  Mexico  In  addition  to  the  crimes  of  trea- 
were  still  Spain^s,  and  another  Burr  son  and  murder,  the  charge  of  un- 
were  here  to  organize  another  ex-  bounded  licentiousness  has  been  fas- 
pedition,  he  could  carry  with  him,  tened  upon  Burr's  memory.  Here, 
in  six  months,  a  hundred  thousand  again,  the  grain  of  truth  has  been 
men,  and  would  be  considered  a  overwhelmed  and  hidden  in  a  bushel 
suitable  candidate  for  the  Presi-  of  calumny.  He  was  a  man  of  gal- 
dency,  if  his  plans  succeeded,  lantry.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age, 
Spain  is  thinking  of  reconquering  the  fault  of  his  rival,  who  was  corn- 
Mexico.  Let  her  do  so,  and  we  pelled,  on  one  occasion,  to  make 
preiiict  an  expedition  after  the  fash-  open  confession  of  the  offence,  not 
ion  of  Burr  or  Walker,  but  with  from  any  troublesome  remorse  of 
very  different  results,  as  the  certain  conscience,  but  because  certain  cir- 
consequence.  cumstances  forced  disclosure  from 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  trea-  him.     Burr  was   no   seducer — no 

son  of  Burr,  Mr.  Parton  shows  that  sensualist     Possessing  great  refine* 

he  was  only  a  magnificent  filibus-  ment  and   delicacy   of  mind,   and 

ter,  who  lived  before  his  time.  polish  of  manners,  he  delighted  in 

In  the  affair  with  Hamilton,  it  is  the  company  of  cultivated,  lively 

evident  that  nobody  was  to  blame  and   accomplished   women.      The 

but  Hamilton  himself.     Culpable,  charm  of  their  conversation  some- 

beyond  doubt,  in  slandering  Burr,  times  led  him  into  those  departures 

systematically, unceasingly,  for  years  from  virtue,  which  all  good  men 

he  had  not  the  candour  or  magnan-  must  condemn.     But,  if  his  vices 

imity  to  confess  the  wrong,  and  of-  differed  from  those  of  his  cotero* 

fer  the  fit  apology.     He  retreated  poraries,  it  was  in  having  all  their 

behind    a  petty   casuistry.      Con-  grossness  concealed  under  the  most 

demning  the  duel  as  contrary  to  consummate  refinement.  Why,  then, 

all  divine  and  human  laws,  having  has  the   virtuous    indignation    of 

already  lost  his  eldest  son  by  it,  he  clergy  and  laity  poured  itself  out 

had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  exclusively  on  the  head  of  Aaron 

refuse  a  challenge.     He  would  not  Burr,  and  made  him  alone  the  vie- 

make  an  apology  in  the  most  gen-  tim.of  a   thousand  false  charges? 

eral  terms,  even  after  his  friend^s  His  vices  were  those  of  his  neigh- 

approving  it;  and  he  fought  with  hours — his  refinement  only  was  his 

a  written  protest  against  the  wrong-  own. 

fullness  of  fighting.     In  the  whole       ^^They  say*^  that  he  lefl  his  fe- 

affair,  Hamilton's  position  was  false,  male  correspondence  at  the  mercy 

and  his  conduct  weak  in  the  ex-  of  M.  L.  Davis.    Mr.  Parton  shows 

treme.    It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  charge  to  be  false.     Itisproba- 

Burr  could   have   done  otherwise  ble  that  nine- tenths  of  this  corres- 

than  he  did,  consistently,  with  what  pondence,  or  more,  were  perfectly 

he  and  his  opponent  admitted  to  be  harmless — letters  of  compliment  or 

rules  obligatory  on  their  conduct  friendship  merely.    But  with  the 

It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Parton  shows,  false  glare  of  licentiousness  thrown 
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around   Burr's  character,   by   the  He  had  a  passion  for  education, 

world's  calumnies,  the  most  harm-  He  educated  many  young  men  and 

less  note  would  be  misconstrued,  young   women,   and   always   with 

and  the  most  innocent  woman  be  great   success.     His  training  was 

afraid  to  be  known  as  his  corres-  directed  to  the  character  as  well  as 

pondent.     It  was  easy,  therefore,  the  mind.     He  inculcated  industry, 

for  Mr.  Davis    to    produce  false  promptness,  courage,  fortitude,  the 

alarms  and  false  impressions.  power  to  do  and  to  bear. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parton  His  charities  were  unbounded. 
for  some  very  interesting  details  of  He  never  refused.  He  could  not 
Burr's  private  character  and  domes-  say  no  to  an  applicant  for  help. 
tic  life.  In  addition  to  a  charm  of  He  would  give  away  every  dollar, 
manner,  which  seems  to  have  been  every  cent,  and  search  pockets  and 
irresistible  at  home  and  abroad,  he  drawers  to  find  more  to  give.  He 
lived  in  his  family  with  an  affec-  had  many  regular  pensioners  on 
tionate  unreserve,  indicative  of  the  his  bounty.  "  I  think,"  said  a 
most  gentle  and  amiable  temper  friend  to  him  one  day,  "  that  you 
and  character.  His  wife  wrote  let-  are  not  particular  enough  in  your 
ters  of  sentiment  to  him,  which  he  charities.  The  man  to  whom  vou 
answered  with  equal  devotion.  His  have  just  given  money,  I  am  sure, 
affection  to  his  daughter  Theodo-  is  a  drunkard." 
sia,  Mrs.  Allston,  amounted  to  ro-  "  He  may  be,"  said  Burr ;  "  but 
mance.  He  had  educated  her  with  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
great  care.  Her  abilities  and  at-  gave  him.  He  asked  it  for  God's 
tainments  were  extraordinary.  Her  sake,  and,  for  God's  sake,  I  gave  it." 
affection  for  him  was  unbounded.  He  hated  slander.  "  Slander," 
She  never  wavered  for  a  moment  he  would  sav,  "  has  slain  more  than 
in  her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  sword."  He  despised  it  too, 
his  character.  She  would  have  died  and  those  who  indulged  in  it.  His 
for  him.  She  did  die  in  attempting  resentment,  therefore,  against  Ham- 
to  visit  him,  on  his  return  to  New  ilton  was  mixed  with  contempt. 
York,  after  his  long  exile.  He   scorned   the   voice  of  Mrs. 

The  son  of  the  daughter  was  the  Grundy,  and  abhorred  her  current 

idol  of  the  grand-father.   He  called  phrase  "they  say."    "Colonel,"  said 

the  child  by  a  baby  name  of  en-  a  lady  to  him  one  day,  at  the  close 

dearment — he  hunted  out  for  him  of  his  life,  "  I  wonder,  now,  if  you 

toys,   books,   play  things  of  every  were  the  gay  Lothario  they  say  you 

description.  were."     The  old  man  turned  on  her 

It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  Burr's  his  still  brilliant  eyes,  and,  raising 

character — one   that  never  found  his  finger  trembling  with  paralysis, 

place  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  man —  replied, — **  They   say — they  say — 

that  he  was  fond  of  children  to  an  they  say.     Ah,  my  child,  how  long 

extraordinary   degree.      He  filled  are  you  going  to  continue  to  use 

bis  pockets  with  small  change,  that  those  dreadful  words  ?     Those  two 

he  might  never  be  without  a  gift  little  words  have  done  more  harm 

for  any  one  that  he  met.     No  one  than  all  others.     Never  use  them, 

assumes   a  fondness  for    children  my  dear.    Never  use  them." 

which  he  does  not  feel,  without  in-  The  noble  lady  who  received  him 

curring 'detection   at  their  hands,  into  her  house  in  his  old  age,  when 

They  are  not  to  betaken  in  by  false  partially  paralyzed,  did  not  escape 

pretences.    Burr  fascinated  them  as  the   foul  scandal    mongers  of  the 

ne  fascinated  the  rest  of  the  world,  city. 
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"  What  do  you  think  I  have  liant  qualities,  traduced  beyond  ex- 
heard  this  raoruing,  Colonel  ?"  she  ample,  and  misjudged,  almost  uni- 
one  day  said  to  him.  "  They  say  versally,  by  his  countrymen.  There 
I'm  your  daughter."  are  few  of  them  who  do  not  owe 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  we  don't  some   retribution  to  his  memory, 

care  for  that,  do  we  ?"  Very  few  have  not  been  paissive  re- 

"Not  a  bit,"  was  her  reply ;  "but  cipients,  if  not  active  propagators, 

they  say  something  else.  Colonel,"  of  slanderous  falsehoods,  at  which 

she  continued — '*they  say   I  was  charity    must  blush  and  hang  its 

your  mistress."  head.     He  despised  the  world's  ru- 

"  Do   they,"   he   answered  ;    "  I  mours  too  much  to  defend  himself 

don't  think  we  care  much  for  that,  against  them,   when   amply   able, 

either,  do  we  ? "  and  the  world   revenged   itself  in 

"They    must    say    what    they  its   customary   way.      Justice  has 

choose,"  was  the  lady's  answer.  been  slow,  as  is  usual  with  her,  but 

"  But,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  she  will  at  last  vindicate  the  right 
in  both  his,  and  lifting  it  to  his  lips,  It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Mr. 
his  hands  trembling  with  palsy,  Hamilton  to  attempt,  at  the  close 
"  I'll  tell  you  something  they  might  of  an.  article,  to  give  even  the  slight- 
say,  that  would  be  true.  Let  them  est  sketch  of  his  more  extensive  and 
say  this  of  you :  she  gave  the  old  elaborate  work.  It  is  intended  to 
manahome whennohody ehewouldP  embrace  the  history  of  the  Repub- 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  lie,  and    will   reach  to  many  vol- 

his  life,  he  was  frequently  visited  umes.     The  first  extends  no  fan  her 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanpelt,  who  con-  than    1779.     The   purpose  of  the 

versed  with  him,  and  prayed  with  author  is  to  give  "a  faithful,  hon- 

him  frequently.     He  was  pleased  est  narrative — a  series  of  authentic 

with    the    clergyman's    attentions,  statements,    which    will    bear  the 

and    expressed    his    gratitude  for  closest  scrutiny;"  and,  so  far  as  he 

them.     He   took  gentle   leave   of  has  gone,  the  pledge  seems  to  be 

his  friends.  fairly  redeemed.     He  has  appealed 

"  Good  by ;  I  shall  come  and  see  everywhere  to  first,  and  not  to  sec- 

you  every  day,"  said  the  la^ly,  of  ondary  sources  of  information, 
whom   we   have   spoken,   to  him,        But   we  greatly    fear   that  Mr. 

shortly  before  his  death.  Hamilton  has  involved  himself  in 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raising  serious  diflSculties,  in  the  very  pro- 
his  own  in  a  tone  of  mingled  ten-  ject  or  plan  of  his  work,  which  no 
derness  and  supplication,  he  said  :  skill  will  enable  him  to  surmount. 
"May  God  forever,  and  forever,  He  started,  it  seems,  with  the  in* 
and  forever  bless  you,  my  last,  best  tention  to  write  a  Bio£rrjiphy  of 
friend.  When  the  hour  comes,  I  Alexander  Hamilton,  lie  has  de- 
will  look  out,  in  the  better  country,  termined,  now,  to  write  a  History 
for  a  bright  spot  for  you — be  sure."  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 

He  died  on  the  14th  September,  as  traced  in  the  writings  of  Alex- 

1836,   aged    eighty    years,   seven  ander  Hamilton  and  his  conterapo- 

months,  eight  days,  and  was  buried  raries.    | 

with  his  fathers,  in  Princeton.  '     Now,  this  really  seems  to  be  put- 

We  have  been  more  copious  than  ting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  with 

we  intended  in  these  passages  from  a  vengeance — to   be  making  the 

Mr.  Parton's  book.     It  is  an  act  of  principal  the  accessory,  and  the  ac- 

justice  to  the  illustrious  dead — to  a  cessory  the  principal.    The  writings 

man  of  noble,  generous  and  bril-  of  Hamiltou  and  others  are  to  be 
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illustrated  by  the  events  of  our  his-  and   opinions.     This  alone  gives 

tory.   The  facts  are  to  be  a  running  them   any   significancy.     But  this 

commentary  on  the  writings.     In-  is  all  a  mistake.    He  had  no  agency 

deed,  as  Hamilton's  writings  are  the  in  the  matter,  it  seems,  except  to 

most  voluminous  and  important,  the  sign  his  name.    Those  clever  young 

work  proposed  will  be  a  sort  of  his-  gentlemen,  his  aids,  were  the  real 

torical  illustration  of  Hamilton's  let-  workmen.     Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Harri- 

ters  and  other  writings.  son,  Meade,  Tilghman,  and  espe- 

Id  changing  his  plan,  Mr.  Ham-  cially  Hamilton,  conducted  affairs 

ikon  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  "in   the    name    of  Washington," 

ideas.     His  work  will  be  neither  a  "over  his  signature,"  **in  his  be- 

biography  nor  a  history,  but  some  half,"   "for  him."     The  Comman- 

heterogeneous  compound  of  both.  der-in-Chief  had  nothing  to  do  in 

How  this  distorted  scheme  will  the  matter,  except  to  sign  his  name 

affect  his  book,  is  manifested  in  its  to  what  his  aids  were  performing  so 

second  page.     He  begins  his  His-  sagaciously  for  his  benefit,  and  that 

topy-  of  the  United  States  with  a  of  the  service  and  country. 
History  of  New  York,  not  because        This  distorted  and  incongruous 

it  was  the  first  settled,  or  the  most  mode  of  making  history  subservi- 

infhretitial  in  our  early  history,  but  ent  to  the  biography  of  one  of  its 

because  it  was  the  scene  of  Ham-  subordinate   actors,  must  continu- 

ilton's  labours;  and   Hamilton  is  ally  tend  to  attach  undue  and  dis- 

supposed  to  have  started  **  the  first  proportionate  importance  to  minor 

idea   of  a  real    Union,"   and  had  affairs.     We  see  this  effect  in  every 

much  to  do  "in  moulding  its  desti-  page,   almost,   of  Mr.   Hamilton's 

nies;"  and  because  it  is  the  pur-  first  volume.    We  are  overwhelmed 

pose  of  the  historian  "to  trace  in  with    interminable    extracts  from 

his  life  and  writings  the  origin  and  Secretary    Alexander     Hamilton's 

early  policy  of  the  great  Republic."  pen.     Verbosity  is  the  fault  of  the 

The  history  of  the  great  Republic  secretary's  style,   and  we  are  not 

is,   therefore,   to  begin  with  New  spared  it.     Passages  are  added  to 

York — is  to  be  grouped  about  the  passages,  not  with  a  view  to  illus- 

sayings   and   doings  of  Alexander  trate  any  event  or  principle  in  the 

Hamilton,  and  to  dignify  and  illus-  History   of  the   Republic,  but  to 

trate  his  reputation  and  character,  magnify   the   performances  of  the 

Another  manifestation  of  the  confidential  aid. 
manner  in  which  the  History  of  Now,  all  this  will  seriously  in- 
the  Republic  is  to  be  subordinated  terfere  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Ham- 
to  the  grand  central  picture  of  the  ilton's  History,  as  it  will  inevitably 
biography,  is  seen  in  the  way  in  continue  through  the  whole  work, 
which  we  are  introduced  to  the  He  should  have  made  up  his  mind, 
despatches  and  other  correspon-  definitely,  to  write  a  history  or  a 
dence  of  General  Washington,  biography,  and  not  a  sort  of  med- 
which  was  carried  on  through  his  ley  of  both,  where  the  great  object 
aids  and  secretaries.  We  are  ac-  is  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the  less, 
customed  to  regard  these  papers  as  to  everybody's  dissatisfaction  but 
written  by  the  order  and  under  the  his  own.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
instructions  of  the  Commander-in  regretted,  as  the  work  is  one  of 
Chief,  and  speaking  his  judgment  care,  labour  and  usefulness. 
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PRECEPTOR   AMAT. 

It  is  time  (it  was  time  long  ago !)  I  should  sever 
This  chain — ^why  I  wear  it,  I  know  not — forcTcr  I 
Yet  I  cling  to  the  bond  e'en  while  sick  of  the  mask 
I  must  wear  as  of  one  whom  his  common-place  task, 
And  proof-armour  of  dullness,  hath  steeled  to  her  charms! 
Ah  !  how  lovely  she  looked  as  she  flung  from  her  arms  ! 

In  heaps  to  this  table,  (now  starred  with  the  stains  | 

Of  her  booty,  yet  wet  with  those  yesterday  rains,) 
These  roses  and  lilies  and — what'^  let  me  see! — 
Then  was  off  In  a  moment,  but  turned  with  a  glee 
That  lit  her  sweet  face  as  with  moonlight,  to  say, 
As  'twas  almost  too  late  for  a  lesson  to-dny, 
She  meant  to  usurp  for  this  morning  at  least 
My  office  of  Tutor,  and  'stead  of  a  feast 
Of  such  mouthfuls  &s  poluphosboio  thalasses 
With  which  I  fed  ker,  I  should  study  the  grasses, 
(Love-grasses  she  called  them)  the  buds  and  the  flowers 
Of  which  I  know  nothing  ]  and  if  "  with  my  powers," 
I  did  not  learn  all  she  could  teach  in  that  time, 
And  thank  her  perhaps  in  a  sweet  English  rhyme, 
If  I  did  not  do  this — and  she  flung  back  her  hair, 
And  shook  her  bright  head  with  a  menacing  air — 
She'd  be — oh !  .she'd  be — a  real  Saracen  Omar 
To  a  certain  much  valued  edition  of  Homer! — 
But  these  flowers! — I  believe  I  could  number  as  soon 
The  shadowy  thoughts  of  a  last  summer^s  noon, 
Or  recall  with  their  phases,  each  one  aAer  one. 
The  clouds  that  came  down  to  the  death  of  the  sun, 
Cirrus,  Stratus,  or  Nimbus,  some  evening  last  year. 
As  unravel  the  web  of  one  genus !     Why,  there 
As  they  lie  by  my  desk  in  that  glistering  heap, 
All  tangled  together  like  dreams  in  the  sleep 
Of  a  bliss-fevered  heart,  I  might  turn  them  and  turn 
Till  night  in  a  puzzle  of  pleasure,  and  learn  ' 

Not  a  fact,  not  a  secret  I  prize  half  so  much, 
As,  how  rough  is  this  leaf  when  I  think  of  her  touch ! 
There's  one  now,  blown  yonder ! — ^what  can  be  its  name  ?— 
A  topaz  wine-coloured !  the  wine  in  a  flame  ! 
And  another  that's  hued  like  the  pulp  of  a  melon, 
But  sprinkled  all  o'er  as  with  seed-pearls  of  Ceylon ! 
And  a  third,  its  white  petals  just  clouded  with  pink! 
And  a  fourth,  that  blue  star!  and  then  this  too ! — I  think 
If  one  brought  me  this  moment  an  Amethyst  cup 
From  which  through  a  liquor  of  amber  looked  up, 
With  a  glow  as  of  eyes  in  their  elfln-L'ke  lustre, 
Stones  culled  from  all  lands  in  a  sunshiny  cluster, 
From  the  ruby  that  burns  in  the  sands  of  Mysore, 
To  the  beryl  of  Daunia,  with  gems  from  the  core 
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Of  the  mountains  of  Persia,  (I  talk  like  a  boy 
In  the  flush  of  some  new  and  yet  half-tasted  joy,) 
But  I  think  if  that  cup  and  its  jewels  together 
"Were  placed  by  the  side  of  this  child  of  the  weather, 
(This  one  which  she  held  to  her  mouth,  and  let  slip 
From  her  fingers  by  Qliance,  as  her  exquisite  lip 
With  a  music  befitting  the  language  divine. 
Gave  the  roll  of  the  Greek's  multitudinous  line,) 
I  should  take — not  the  gems — ^but  enough !  let  me  shut 
In  the  blossom  that  woke  it,  my  folly,  and  put 
Both  away  in  my  bosom ; — there  in  a  heart-niche, 
07ie  shall  outlive  the  other — is  it  hard  to  tell  which  ? 
In  the  name  of  all  starry  and  beautiful  things, 
What  is  it  ? — ^the  cross  in  the  centre,  these  rings, 
And  the  petals  that  shoot  in  an  intricate  maze 
From  the  disk  which  is  lilac  (or  purple  ?}  like  rays 
In  a  blue  aureole ! 

And  now  will  she  wot, 
When  I  sit  by  her  side  with  my  brows  in  a  knot, 
And  praise  her  so  calmly,  or  chide  her,  perhaps. 
If  her  words  falter  once  in  their  musical  lapse, 
As  I've  done,  I  confess,  just  to  gaze  at  the  flush 
In  the  white  of  her  throat,  or  to  watch  the  quick  rush 
Of  the  tear  she  sheds  smiling  as  drooping  her  curls 
O'er  that  book  I  keep  shrined  like  a  casket  of  pearls, 
She  reads  on  in  a  voice  of  such  tremulous  sweetness, 
That  (faulty  or  not)  I  am  forced  in  discreetness 
To  silence,  lest  mine  growing  hoarse,  should  betray 
The  feelings  I  smother, — will  she  guess  now,  I  say, 
How  for  all  his  grave  looks,  the  stern,  passionless  Tutor, 
With  more  than  the  love  of  her  youthfuUest  suitor, 
Is  hiding  somewhere  in  the  shroud  o£  his  vest. 
By  a  heart  that  is  beating  wild  wings  in  its  nest, 
This  flower  thrown  aside  in  the  sport  of  a  minute. 
And  which  he  holds  as  dear  as  though  folded  within  it 
Lay  the  germ  of  the  bliss  that  ho  dreams  of? — ah«  me! 
It  is  hard  to  love  thus,  yet  to  seem  and  to  be 
A  thing  for  indifference,  faint  praise,  or  cold  blame, 
When  you  long  (by  the  right  of  strong  passion,  the  claim 
On  the  loved  of  the  loving  at  least  to  be  heard) 
To  take  the  while  hand  and  with  glance,  touch,  and  word, 
Burn  your  way  to  the  heart! — That  her  step  on  the  stair ! — 
Be  still  thou  weak  trembler ! — 

How  little  I  care 
For  your  favourites,  see !  they  are  all  of  them,  look  ! 
On  the  spot  where  you  cast  them,  and — 

— ^but  here  is  your  book  ! 
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THB  STONE. 


This  silence,  however,  did   not  Lily,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 

continue  lon^:  for  not  only  does  standing    armv,    was    summoneA 

gossip   always  abound,   where   so  Troops  of  Aconite  began  arming, 

many   neighbours   are   assembled,  and  the  Dead  lyNight  Shade  brought 

but  flowers  and  leaves  had  also  ac-  up  its  heavy  artillery.     The  parties 

quired  a  taste  for  stories.  of  the  Blue  Bell  and  Strawberry, 

"  If  the  Stone  really  has   any-  who  had  occasioned  the  whole  dif- 

thing  to  relate,"  said  a  tall  Blue  ficulty,  immediately  united  against 

Bell,"  "  let  us  ask  him  for  it.     In-  the  common  foe.     I^ettJes  and  Thif- 

deed,  he  is  bound  to  contribute  to  ties,  the  militia  of  the  flowers,  were 

our  amusement,  since,  though  foro-  ordered   out,  and    a  proclamation 

ing  himself  between  us,  and  thus  issued  calling  for  volunteers.    The 

hindering  our  meeting,   he  is  al-  Rose  was  first  in  the  field,  having 

ways  silent."  quickly  whetted  his  thorns.  By  the 

"Blue  Bell  is  again  the  most  cu-  way,  I  should  mention  tliat  he  spe- 

rious ,"  said  the  Strawberry.  cially  hated  the  trees,  because  they 

"Curious!"  answered  the  Blue  would  not  acknowledge  him  their 

Bell.     "  Why    am    I    always   re-  equal ;    even     though     his    stem 

proached  with  this  fault?"  often  formed  quite  a  stately  litde 

"Why,  isn't  it  curiosity  the  sole  tree, 
cause  of  your  being  so  tall  ?     Is  it        This  latter  dispute  had  raged  for 

not  only  to  see  a  great  way?"  re-  countless  centuries,  and  had  almost 

joined  the  Strawberry.  exhausted  the  diplomacy  of  trees 

"Stupid!"  exclaimed  the  Blue  and  flowers.     In' it  the  Globe- Aca- 

Bell.     "  I  am  so  in  order  to   see  cia    had    especially    distinguished 

over  the  Stone."  himself;  for,  being  intimate  with 

"What  an  excuse!"  sneered  the  the   high-born   Rose,   he  had  es- 

Strawberry.  poused  his  cause  with  great  enthu- 

"And  what  do  you?"  retorted  siasm.     Unfortunately  for  us, these 

the  Blue  Bell.  neorotiations   were    all    conducted 

"  I  bear  fruit."  orally,  as  is  the  custom  with  trees 

"  What    are    you     quarrelling  and  flowers :  otherwise  we  should 

about  ?"  asked  the  Beach,  looking  have  had  an  immense  pile  of  docu- 

down.    "You  are  both  equally  vain  ments,  of  inestimable  value  io  di- 

and  curious,  and  it  is  nothing  but  ploraatists ;  for  they  were  just  as 

natural,  too.    Bah  !  you  are  both  far  advanced  on  the  last  as  on  the 

but  yearlings,  and  not  yet  out  of  first  page, 
the  nursery."                              .,  The  other  flowers,  too,  though 

This  imprudent   speech   almost  not  fighting  like  the  Rose  for  a  pri- 

provoked  a  horrible  war ;  for  all  vate  object,  were  by  no  means  idle 

the    flowers    deeming    themselves  in  this  struggle  for  honour.    The 

insulted,  unanimously  resolved  to  Anemone,  for   instance,  delivered 

avenge    themselves.     The    Sword  long  orations  upon  Flowers*  rights, 
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and  the  Ileed  composed  poems.  Bell,  it  is  true,  murmured,  and  the 
The  Bilberry,  having  filled  her  sharp  sighted  Pink  privately  as- 
little  cups,  reported  herself  a  vivan-  serted,  that  this  was  saying  nothing 
diere ;  and  a  large  body  of  flow-  at  all.  But  the  flowers  declared 
era,  having  previously  volunteered,  themselves  satisfied,  and  the  dis- 
Rpoke  a  great  deal — and  not  with-  pute  was  closed  with  mutual  assur- 
out  enthusiasm — about  dying  for  ances  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
the  public  good;  picturing  to  them-  The  Beach's  last  speech  had 
selves,  all  the  while,  in  the  most  again  attracted  attention  to  the 
glowing  colors,  the  applause  they  Stone,  and  all  were  anxious  for 
would  win,  and  the  part  each  would  him  to  join  in  the  conversation  ; 
play  in  the  great  festival  of  Victory  as  after  the  recent  din  of  war  and 
and  Triumph.  stormy   excitement,  they  were  all 

Though  the  trees  had  not  begun  eager  for  some  tale  of  Romance, 
to  arm  themselves,  and  though  the        But   how  could   they  persuade 

dispute  was  disagreeable  to  many  the  silent,  uncommunicative  Stone? 

from   mere  motives  of  ease ;  still  The  trees  wished  the  Brook  to  at- 

afifairs  began  to  assume  a  serious  tempt  the   task,   as   he   had  just 

aspect.     The  Pine,  for  instance,  was  boasted  of  their  old  and   mutual 

much  grieved,  for,  as  he  had  just  friendship,  and   had   first    spoken 

told  of  the  love  existing  between  of  his  information;  but  the  flowers 

flowers  and  tree-leaves,  he  feared  thought  the  grass  more  likely  to 

the  imputation  of  falsehood.     The  succeed,  as  it  was  the  intimate  of 

war-enthusiasm  of  the  flowers,  too,  the  Moss,  and  could  thus  approach 

soon   evaporated.      Preferring  the  him.     The  peace,  which  had  just 

Stone's   story,   they   were   all  de-  been     concluded,    tottered     more 

lighted  when   the  Hawthorn  and  than  once,  during  this  wrangling. 

Blackberry  interfered,  and  opened  At  last  the  Brook  himself  proposed 

negotiations  for  peace.  a  different  plan. 

The  Blackberry,  being  a  relative        "  Let  the  Fern   ask  the  Stone, 

of  the  Strawberry,  who  was  indi-  That  is   neither  tree  nor  flower ; 

rectly  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  was  but  the  Stone's  fan — his  confidant, 

particularly  active;  and  the  Haw-  which   clings  and  stoops  to  him, 

thorn,  from  holding  an  intermedi-  fondles  and  flatters  him.     He  will 

ate   position    between    trees    and  refuse  it  nothing."  \ 

flowers^  was  certainly,  an  excellent        "  Fern,"  said  the  flowers,  "  will 

mediator.     However,  the  reconcil-  you  ask  the  Stone.     The  Fern,  with- 

iation  was  no  easy  matter,  for  noth-  out  speaking,  bowed  a  solemn  as- 

ing  could  induce  the  Beach  fully  sent.      All   listened.      The  Brook 

to  retract  his  insulting  words.     Fi-  murmured,  as  if  urging  the  Stone, 

nally  they  agreed  upon  a  compro-  No  one  has  ever  heard  that  he  did. 

mise.    The   Beach  declared  that.  The  trees,   giving  themselves  one 

though  he  could  not  retract  his  as-  shake,  became  quiet,  and  the  flow- 

sertion,  that  trees  were  older  than  ers  lifted   their  heads  above  the 

flowers,  still  he  would  acknowledge  grass.     In  the  meantime,  the  Fern 

the  Stone  to  be  older  than  the  trees,  had  whispered  the  Forest's  petition 

Moreover,  he  would   assure  them  to  the  Stone ;  and  from  among  the 

that  he  never  intended  the  slightest  broad  leaves,  rustling  through  the 

offence  to  flowers,  but  always  enter-  moss   which   covered    the    Stone, 

tained  the  highest  respect  and  ad-  there    arose,    with     a    wonderful 

miration  for  them.     He  thought  he  sound,  the  following  tale  : 
had  thus  yielded  nothing.  The  Blue       "  Well  has  the  Brook  said,  that  I 
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am   the   oldest   inhabitant  of  the  Fire  and  have  also  reduced  him  to 

wood,  and  know  of  times  lonfj^  be-  servitude,)  strike  them  against  steel, 

fore  your  day  and  memory.     How-  sparks  leap  forth.     Still  this  is  but 

ever,  the  stories  1  have  heard  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  mighty  power, 

you,  though  needing  some    little  But  I  will  tell  you  later,  how  Fire 

corrections,  are  generally  true.  The  struggles  and  rages  in  the  bowels 

Poppy  told  you  rightly,  that  flow-  of  the  Earth, 

ers  bloomed  one  after  the  other ;  Fire   being  thus  subdued,    his 

and  the  Pine,  that  the  Seasons  di-  younger    brother — Water-— came, 

vided  the  earth  among  themselves;  wearing  a  greenish  dress  trimmed 

but  a  long,  long  time  had  elapsed  with  silver.     Wiser  and  more  ei- 

before  all  this,  and  there  Was  many  perienced,  he  tried  gentler  means ; 

a  struggle    before   this  point  was  not  only  profiting  by  his  brother's 

reached.  victories,  but  also  having  learned 

When  the  Lord  God  first  created  from  his  fate  the  character  of  his 
the  universe,  the  earth  was  nought  antagonist.  Seeing  how  little  open 
but  a  huge  rock,  hard  and  barren,  warfare  had  accomplished,  he  re- 
but firm  and  immovable.  As  it  lay  sorted  to  peaceful  measures — pro- 
80  cold  and  drear,  the  Lord  sent  fessions  of  esteem  and  negotiation& 
three  mighty  Brothers — the  Ele-  He  foamed  and  played  against  the 
ments — to  warm  and  fructify  it.  Rock.  He  fawned  on  him,  and  at- 
First  came,  clad  in  purple  and  gold,  tacked  him  now  with  requests,  now 
the  eldest — ^Fire.  Untamed  and  in-  with  cunning,  and  now  with  might 
domitable,  he  stormed  through  the  Earth  soon  assumed  a  different 
earth,  and,  roaring  and  bellowing,  shape ;  for  Water,  having  taken 
attacked  the  rock.  But  hard  and  possession  of  all  the  places  con- 
not  easily  subdued,  he  did  not  yield  auered  by  his  brother,  and  having 
to  Fire's  power,  no  matter  how  thus  established  himself,  kept  ever 
hotly  he  glowed  on  him.  A  fear-  extending  his  borders,  till  he  had 
ful  contest  arose.  Here  and  there  gained  the  wide  basin,  which  now 
Fire  burst  through  the  firm  front  contains  the  Ocean.  The  Rock 
of  the  Rock,  and,  splintering  off  amiably  suffered  all  this.  But 
large  and  small  pieces,  triumphantly  Water,  not  content  with  it,  would 
hurled  them  far  away.  This  is  the  at  times  rise  craftily,  and  then  sud- 
origin  of  us,  large  and  small  Stones;  denly  and  violently  burst  through 
and  we  are  now  scattered,  without  the  Rock ;  forming  those  ravines 
plan  or  order,  over  the  face  of  the  where  valleys  now  lie  and  rivers 
earth,  just  where  the  whim  of  that  nestle, 
wild  Element  threw  us.  The  Rock  not  having  punished 

But  success  did  not  always  at-  him  for  these  offences,  but  having 
tend  Fire.  As  his  rage  began  to  only  erected  banks  as  his  bounds, 
spend  itself  and  his  might  to  les-  Water  became  more  and  more  dis- 
sen,  the  Rock  gathered  all  his  skill  satisfied,  and  would  oilen  overflow 
and  strength  to  oppose  his  assail-  his  limits,  far  up  on  the  Rock ;  but 
ant,  and  thus  finally  conquered  him.  then  the  latter,  conscious  of  his 
Having  taken  him  prisoner,  he  rights  and  power,  would  soon  repel 
thrust  him  into  his  inmost  reces-  him.  Withdrawing  upon  the  first 
ses,  and  bound  him  there  with  show  of  opposition.  Water  con- 
mighty  fetters.  There  he  lies  now.  ceived  a  crafty  plan  by  which  not 
That  Stones  contain  fire,  you  all  to  lose  all  he  had  gained.  All  the 
know,  for  when  you  strike  them  small  pieces  of  Rock,  out  of  which, 
together,  or  when  men  (who  love  by   playing  and  fawning,  he  bad 
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wheedled  his  hardy  opponent,  he  Air  parts  from  Water?    Have  you 
kept  concealed  in  his  depths ;  and  never  seen  the  Winds,  the  servants 
when,     having     overstepped     his  of  Air,  driving  the  fleeting  clouds 
bounds,  he   was  driven   back,  he  onwards?    But  these  children  of 
would  leave  this  mixture  of  Rock  Water,  cannot  long  endure  separa- 
and  Water  behind ;  which,  being  tion  from  the  earth ;  and  turning 
part  of  himself,  the  former  never  longing    looks    homewards,  weep 
disturbed.      Thus     were     formed  from  an  irrepressible  home-sickness; 
Ocean,  Rivers,  Rocks  and  Earth,  till   altogetner  dissolved,   they   at 
Everything,   however,   was  still  last  return  to  it.    Neither  will  the 
barren  and  unfruitful ;  for  what  is  Fires,  which  Air  brought  from  her 
forced  from    one,  never  confers  a  imprisoned   brother,   remain   with 
bles8ing.     Finally,   the   Lord  sent  her  when  they  see  this ;  but  as  the 
the  Elements'  lovely  sister,  in  her  clouds  fall,  crouch   to   earth — ^the 
soft,  blue  garb— Air — to  reconcile  former  gentle  and  loving,  the  latter 
and  animate  all  things.     She  soon  wild  and  boisterous,  and  roaring, 
effected  peace  between  the  Rock  Hence,  the  wonders  of  the  thunder- 
and  the  Elements.    Fire  was  not  storm.    It  overpowers  all  earthly 
liberated,  it  is  true ;  but  then  his  beings,    all     sharing    the    gentle 
sister,  Air,  was  allowed  to  visit  him  yearning  of  the   clouds   and  the 
whenever  she  chose.    Each  time  rushing  heat  of  the  lightning.    A 
she  would  bring  away  some  of  his  feeling  of  impassioned  awe,  mingled 
warmth,   and>  diffuse   it  over  the  with   an  indefinite  yearning — like 
whole  earth.    Then,  too,  rain  be-  home-sickness — fills  man  and  beast, 
gan  to  fall,  and  germs  to  bud  and  tree  and  flower.    But  in  this  are 
shoot    But  Fire's  heat  could  not  concealed  the  benign  gifts  of  Air ; 
alone  cause  this,  for  nothing  bloomed  for  when  Fire  and  Water  return  to 
or  grew  till  Water — soothing  and  earth,  everything  is  strengthened 
cooling    every    thing — had   mois-  and  refreshed, 
tened  the  earth.    This,  Water  was  Of  what  happened  afterwards,  of 
more  than  willing  to  do,  but  his  the  arrangement,  the  Seasons  made 
bounds   were  set.     Air,   however,  among  themselves,  and  how  plants 
receiving  her  brother's  kisses  of  originated  and  grew,  you  have  al- 
love — the  greetings  of  the  Water —  ready  heard.     When  we  Stones — 
bore  them  over  the  earth,  dispens-  we  who  have  witnessed  such  times 
ing   them   to   all.       Immediately  of  strife  and  chaos — see  everything 
every  thing  became  green.    Tree  around  us  green   and   blooming; 
and   flower  put  forth  shoots,  and  we  are  very  happy ;  even  though 
men   and   beasts  could  now   live  neglected  and  despised,  and  spumed, 
upon  the  earth.    Thus  Air  contin-  we  are  now  scattered  over  a  world, 
ued  visiting  her  brothers  alternately,  once  all  our  own.  BlueBell, therefore, 
and  every  time  they  made  her  some  spoke  foolishly,  when  she  said  that 
present,  either  the  fiery  heat  of  the  we  intruded  ourselves  upon  you ; 
one  or  the  soft  clouds  of  the  other,  for  it  is  you  who  crowd  around  us, 
This  you  may  still  notice.    Even  and  begrudge  us   even  the  small 
now  Air  wears  at  times  the  glow-  space,  which  we  now  modestly  and 
ing  colors  of  Fire,  and  at  others  the  quietly  occupy." 
dnll,  greyish  dress,  which  Water  Blue  Bell  blushed  and  confusedly 
threw  around  her  as  a  parting  gift  hung   all    her  flower- bells   earth- 
Have  you  never  remarked  the  fire  wards,  while  the  Strawberry  flower 
of  the  evening  red,  the  glow  of  the  tittered  beneath   her   three  green 
morning  light,  or  the  mist  rising^  as  leaves,    and    the    Beach    roared 
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with  laughter.     Distressed  by  all  easily  imagine,  is  no  great  bappi- 

this,  and  fearing  a  new  outbreak  of  ness.     Gold    and   Silver,  after  all, 

the   old  strife,  the  Forest  Stream  are  mere  illusions,  how  much  so- 

again  addressed  the  Stone.  ever  sought  after  by   men;  and 

"  We   are   sincerely  grateful  to  Iron,  which  was  chiefly  made  when 

thee.  Gray  Ancient  of  the  Forest,  the  Rock  was  not  very  friendly  to 

for  thy  tale ;  but  still  thou  owest  the  Earth,  still  allows  itself  to  he 

us  much  more."  used  for  digging  and  ploughing  it 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?"  rejoined  up.     It  is,  and  ever  will  continue  a 

the  Stone.  cold,  repulsive  metal,  because  the 

"  To  know  what  Fire  does  in  the  Rock  gave  the  coloring  to  it,  when 

bowels  of  the  Rock.     Does  he  bear  he   was   vexed   and  angry.    Inas- 

his  imprisonment  cheerfully  I "  much,  however,  as  Fire  chiefly  con- 

"Not  altogether,"  replied  the  tribu ted  to  its  formation,  it  inflicts, 
Stone.  "Though  much  gratified  after  all,  no  real  injury  on  the  Earth, 
by  his  sister's  visits,  and  enjoying  but,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  far 
the  satisfaction  of  aiding  through  more  fruitful.  We  Stones,  how- 
her  in  the  fructification  of  the  ever,  not  liking  to  see  the  Earth 
earth;  still  he  always  cherishes  the  thus  cut  up,  often  throw  ourselves 
hope  of  freedom — aye,  even  of  before  the  Iron,  when  under  full 
ruling  the  world  again.  Tbis,  way ;  ward  off  the  blow,  and  in* 
however,  would  be  a  dire  calamity,  jure  it  seriously, 
and  the  end  of  all  things ;  and,  as  Gold,  silver  and  iron  being  fin- 
Water  and  Air  know  this  full  well,  ishcd,  Fire  became  tired  of  paint- 
they  take  good  care  not  to  let  him  ing  always  with  the  same  colors, 
become  too  powerful.  Wherever  and  therefore  asked  Air  to  brinfir 
he  appears.  Air  hastens,  and  kiss-  him  some  from  earth,  when  next 
ing  her  loved  Brother,  renders  his  she  came.  Readily  complying,  she 
blaze  brighter,  clearer  and  hotter  ;  carried  him  grasses  and  flowers, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  dividing  his  She  could  not  gather  many,  it  is 
heat,  she  watches  that  he  shall  not  true,  but  still  Fire  painted  many 
become  too  powerful.  If  not  able  brilliant  stones  with  -the  green  of 
to  restrain  him  herself,  she  calls  the  grasses,  and  with  the  softly 
Water  to  her  aid,  and  then  'tis  blended  hues  extracted  from  the 
often  only  after  a  hissing  struggle  bunch  of  flowers,  which  Air  brought 
that  they  can  restrain  him.  Re-  him.  To  all  of  these,  however,  he 
turning  then  to  the  bowels  of  the  added  his  own  glow  and  lustre; 
Rock,  and  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  and  thus  the  depths  of  the  Eardi, 
he  devises  all  sorts  of  games  and  which,  perhaps,  you  think  dark 
sports  with  which  to  kill  time.  and   dreary,   are   really   sparkl'mg 

First,  melting  and  boiling  pieces  and  brilliant;  for  these  many  col- 

of  the  Rock,  he  paints  the  mixture  ored  gems — ^the  flowers  of  the  deep, 

with  colors   taken   from   his  own  the  eyes  of  the  Rock — glitter  on  all 

purple  and  glowing  garb.     This  is  sides. 

Gold.   Then  borrowing  lighter  col-        Often,  when  painting  gold,  sil- 

ors  from  the  Water,  which  oozes  ver  and  the  precious  stones  in  his 

through  the  fissures  in  the  Rock,  he  workshop.  Fire  shakes  out  his  brush 

paints  Silver.    At  times  he  man-  and  often,  too,  drops  some  of  his 

ages  even  to  dissolve  parts  of  the  colors  on  the  ground.    This  is  the 

reddish-black  dress  of  his  jailer —  origin  of  Mica,   counterfeit  brass, 

the  Rock — and  with  this  he  paints  and  the  false  stones,  which  glitter, 

Iron.    This,  however,  as  you  may  but  are  not  genuine,  which  allure 


■ 
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and  deceive — the  same  from  which  Rock.    There  shine  the  leaves  and 

the  Stream  told  you  Puck  built  the  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  there  are 

rainbow."  formed  glittering  crystals." 

**  We  have  never  seen  Air  carry  The  speaker  ceased,  but  Uie  Oak 

'\  off  any  of  our  companions,"  said  continued, 

the  Tulip,  incredulously  shaking  her  "Excuse  me,  if  what  I  ask  of- 

head,  fends  you;  for  be   assured  that  I 

"Because  you  never  noticed  her,"  would  not  pain  one  possessing  so 

rejoined  the  Stone.      "  Look  but  much   experience   and  knowledge, 

once  at  the  evening  glow.      Are  Next  to  you,  I  am  the  oldest  inhabi- 

there  no  colors   then   painted  on  tant  of  the  forest — aye,   am  even 

the  horizon,  which  you  have  known  named  after  you.     On  account  of 

before.     There   you   see   mingled,  my  age  and  strength — two  quali- 

the  delicate  hues  of  the  Rose,  the  ties  which  I  possess  in   common 

yellow  of  the  Crocus,  the  blue  of  with  you — I'm  called  the  Stone- 

the  Violet,  the  green  of  the  Grass  oak.     Thus  I  have  some  claim  to 

and  the.  deep  red  of  the  Poppy;  your  confidence, 

and  between  them  are  arrayed,  my-  "  We  others  here  on  earth,  have 

riads  of  colors,  for  which   names  all  of  us  some  mission  to  perform, 

fell.       This    wondrous    comming-  We  change,  grow  and  bloom  ;  we 

ling — this  separation  but  still  blend-  bear  fruit  each  after  its  own  kind ; 

ing  of  colors — does  not  appear  every  but  ye   Stones,  ye   lie   there  un- 

evening,  but  only  occasionally;  for  changed,  always  the  same — always 

it  is  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  in  the  same  place.     Is  this  not  very 

Air  from  time  to  time  takes  to  her  sad  and  wearisome." 

brother.  "  Ye  are  just  like  men,"  answered 

True,  you  see  the  colors  merely,  the  Stone,  half  smiling,  half  an- 

for  'tis  too  far  for  you  to  recognize  gry.    "  Yourselves,  your  doings  and 

each  brother  and  sister;  but  had  your  aims,  ye  consider  immensely 

you  inquired  of  your  hearts,  you  important — aye,  the  very  cardinal 

would  have  known  it  long  since  ;  points  of  the  whole  creation.     Ye 

for  it  has  a  wonderful  charm,  and  grow,  blossom  and  bear  fruit.     Ye 

all  of  you  involuntarily  turn  your  fade  and  are  forgotten.     Time  lays 

beads  towards  this   brilliant  bou-  his  hand    on    the  spot  where  ye 

quet.    Yes,  unconsciously   though  stood ;  and  every  trace  of  you  is 

it  be,  you  yearn  for  your  departing  swept  away.     Each  individual,  no 

brethren  and  are  irresistibly  drawn  matter  who,  is  but  a  drop  in  the 

towards   them.     See,  your  hearts  great  ocean  of  nature.     Who  then 

knew  this  long  since.    But  ye  ter-  takes  note  of  him,  but  each  of  him- 

restrial    beings — even   man   inclu-  self? 

ded — are  alike.     Ye  will  not  be-  "  Who  can  say,  why  he  exists  ? 

lieve  what  ye  feel.     In  vain,  how-  No !  though  unmoved  for  such  a 

ever,  do  ye  question  the  Intellect  long,  long  time,  I  am  not  weary.  I 

about  Earth's  choicest    blessings,  am  endowed  with  a  quick  percep- 

The  Heart    only    can   teach   you  tion,  and  everything  changes  around 

these."  me.    Many  thousands  of  years  have 

"  What  does  Fire  with  the  flow-  rolled  over  me ;  no  two  days  were 

ers  after  having    extracted   their  alike.     At  times,  I  listen  to  tales  of 

colors?"  asked  the  Forget-me-not.  distant  lands;  for  my  ear  is  on  the 

"  He  preserves  them — colorless  ground  and  beneath  it,  we  Stonea 
His  true,  but  still  beautiful  and  im-  converse  and  tell  of  places  so  in- 
perishable — in  the  fissures  of  the  conceivably  beautiful,  that  they  seem 
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but  myths,  in  the  great  myth  which  shall  cover  thy  knees  with  a  beau- 
nature  is  ceaselessly  enacting  around  tiful  carpet." 
us."  "And  since  thou  art  so  lovely" 

"  Yes ! "  answered,  approvingly,  continued  the  Ocean,  "  1  will  bold 

the  Pine, "  there  are  beautiful  spots  a  mirror  before  thee,  wherein  thou  - 

on  earth,  as  I  have  often  heard  from  mayst  see  thy  image  reflected,  and 

my  cousin,  the  Mast.     He,  you  all  thus,  too,  add  beauty  to  my  wa- 

know,  was  a  great  traveler  in  his  ters." 

day."  And  so  it  happened. 

"Oh  yes!"  sneered  the  Aspen,  The  verdant  and  blooming  banb 

"  Spots  where  there  are  only  snow  enclosed  the  sea  in  a  lovely  circle* 

and   ice,   and    where  your  friend  The  Rock  looked  smiling  on.  Once, 

Winter  never  unfetters  earth."  when  making  a  visit  to  Fire,  Air 

"  Your  usual  flippancy  did  not  let  spoke  of  this  charming  resort,  where 

you  listen  to  my  story,"  calmly  re-  Water  dreamed  his  most  delicious 

joined   the    Pine,   "or  you   liave  hours  away.     "Can   I   not  see  it 

known  that  there  are  also  regions,  also  ?"  asked  Fire.     "Til  speak  to 

belonging    entirely    to     Summer,  the  Rock  about  it,"  answered  Air. 

which  Winter  never  visits,  where  The  Rock  happened  just  then  to  be 

the  trees  are  ever  green,  flowers  al-  in  a  good  humor,  and  was  the  more 

ways  spread  a  carpet  on  the  plain,  easily  persuaded  in  this  bay  on  ac- 

water  never  stiffens  into  ice,  and  count  ofthe  friendship, which  Water 

snow  merely  touches  the  ground  and  Air  felt  for  him. 

like     the     cooling     kiss    of   the  In  this  way,  an  agreement  was 

clouds."  soon  made.    The  Rock  opener!  on 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  many  flowers,  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  window 

"  How  I  should  like  to  visit  that  to  the  restless  Fire's  prison,  out  of 

place!"  which  he  can  now  look  whenever 

"I    will!"    proudly    cried    the  he  wishes.   In  return  for  this,  Water 

Stream,  leaping  and  splashing  high  suffered  a  Rock  to  rise  right  out  of 

in  his  traveling  mania.     "I  fall  into  his  midst  and  look  around.    Bi- 

the  River,  and  that  again  into  the  rectly  opposite  the  bay,  where  the 

Ocean,  and  so  I  am  wafted  to  dis-  circle  opens  to  let  in  the  sea,  lies 

tant  lands."  this  Rock;  cool  and  comfortable  in 

"In  the  meantime  I  will  tell  you  the  midst  of  the  sea,  looking  on 

of  it,"  continued  the  Stone,  "  for  I  one  side  towards  the  bay,  of  which 

have  just  heard  of  a  wonderful  and  I  have  just  spoken,  and  on  the  other 

surpassingly   lovely   spot.     In  the  towards  the  boundless  deep.    This 

days  when  Water   was  at  peace  is  the  Rock  which  has  told  me  the 

with  the  Stone,  he  insinuated  him-  story. 

self  into  a  lovely  bay,  whose  basin  The  Fire's  window  is  on  the  oppo- 

is  overhung  by  the  lofty  summits  site  shore.    By  day,  when  Earth  is 

of  mountains.     It  was  Ocean's  fa-  filled  with  light,  you  can  only  see 

vorite   resort,  and  to  gratify  him,  the   smoke  rolling  upwards   like 

Air  had  lavished  upon  its  borders  clouds;  but  at  night,  when  dark- 

a  rich   supply   of  her  fructifying  ness  covers  the  earth,  Fire  puts  his 

power."  flame-head  out  of  the  window,  and 

"Dip  thy  feet  into  my  waters,  his  glowing  eyes  flash  upon  the 

and  I  will  cool  them  for  thee  "  said  night.    Right  merry,  and  pleased, 

Ocean  to  the  Rock.  too,  he  plays  all  sorts  of  pranks; 

"And  I  will  crown  thy  head  with  often   nodding  to  my  friend,  the 

flowers,"  said  Air;    "and   Earth  Rock,   who  would   gladly  return 
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the  courtesy,  were  he  not  so  firmly  as    if  it    were    Ocean's    bhishing 

fixed.  bride.     Each  night,  Fire  decks  his 

The  opening  of  the  Fire's  prison  mountain   with   bright    ribbons — 

window   has   added   much  to  the  ribbons,  worked  with  fiery,  precious 

beauty  of  the  bay  ;  for  Fire,  not  stones  upon  a  ground- work  of  gold, 

willing  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of  Fire's   flames   sport  with  Water's 

these  beauties,  without  contributing  waves;  the  rosy  light,  broken  only 

something  towards  them,  hurls  his  by   the   shivering   of  the  billows, 

sparks  far  up  on  the  shores ;  and  plunge  beneath  the  waters,  and  peep 

they,  falling  on  the  green  trees,  are  out  only  here  and  there, 
not  extinguished,  but  adhere  to  the        All  this  my  friend  sees.   Hehim- 

glittering  boughs  and  become  fruit,  self  is  crowned  with  grape  vines; 

Ted  as  when  darted  from  the  moun-  and  in  the  green  cap,  which  the 

tain,  and  concealing  within  them-  grass  has  woven  around   his  head, 

selves  the  glow  they  brought.  he  wears  an  Orange-grove  and  a 

To  this  day,  the  Rock  tells  me,  waving  Palm  as  a  plume., 
do  these  sparks  grow  on  the  trees —        Seeing  all  this,  and  being  warmly 

the  glowing  orange.     And  never  attached    to  the   three — Fire.  Air 

does  this  fire- fruit  cease  from  blaz-  and  Water — whom  he  has  to  thank 

ing;  for  as  the  leaf  of  the  tree  is  for  so  much  pleasure,  the  Rock  re- 

a    beautiful,  dark   evergreen ;  thus  solved  to  build  them  a  charming 

too  are  the  boughs,  year  in  year  and  snug  retreat  for  their  family 

out,  laden  with  fruit.  meetinp^s. 

"And  does  this  wonderful  tree        On  the  outermost  border  of  the 

never  bloom  ?"  asked  the  Apple.  Rock,   almost  upon    the   Water's 

"  Most  certainly  I     A  beauteous  level,  there  is  a  low  arch.     One 

and  richly  perfumed  snow  I    One  would   hardly  notice  it.    Behind 

branch,   bears    flowers    and    fruit  this,  however,  there  opens  a  grotto, 

at  the  same  time ;  and  the  perfume  lofty,  high-arched  and  cool.    Here 

of  the  flowers  is  thus  mingled  with  Water,  Fire  an«]  Air  live  together. 

the  fire  of  the  fniit.     One  spot  on  Here  they  are  united ;  distinct,  yet 

this  shore,  especially,  is  most  richly  commingled.     Here  you   seethe 

studded  with  this  fire-fruit.    There  flowing  and  waving  mirror  of  the 

the   rocks   which   hang    over  the  Sea,  tinged  by  the  deep  blue  at- 

water,  have  their  summits  clad  with  mosphere — such  as  only  seen  in  the 

the  beauty  of  the  orange  grove, in-  clearest  sky;    while   the   brilliant 

terlaced  with  a  net  woii  of  the  far-  light  of  Fire  blazes  up,  glittering 

floating  vine.  and   wonderful,   between   them. — 

Fire   gazes  with  pleasure  from  Sporting  flames  seem   to    glance 

his  rock  upon  his  gifts.    The  Sea  from  the  deep,  but  their  glow,  too, 

rolls   wonderful    songs    upon   the  is  tinged  by  the  color  of  the  at- 

strand,  and  fringes  his  garb  with  mosphere,  and   trembles  like  the 

the  white  foam.  Lofty  Rocks  tower  Ocean's  waves.     Air  fills  the  broad 

on  the  plain  ;  and  Air,  filled  with  arches  of  the  grotto,  sparkling  like 

the  perfume  of  the  orange  blossom,  the  Sea,   and  flowing  around  the 

floats  gracefully  around  all.    The  heights  above  like  the  Water  around 

spirit  of  the  Sea,  ascending  in  her,  the   depths  below ;    and   between 

allures    all    terrestrial    beings    to  them,   the  forked   flames  of  Fire, 

bathe  in  his  billows.    Each    eve-  lick  the  rocky  arch, 
niug  that  Air  paints  that  red  upon        Here  it  is  that  the  Elements  hold 

the   horizon,  she  throws  a  light,  their  secret  conclaves.    Sometimes, 

c  rosy  veil  around  the  mountain  top,  it  is  true,  they  admit  men,  allowing 
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Yes,  they  may  be,  perhaps  they  beautiful  mother — smiling  upon 
are,  vagabonds.  I  do  not  know  us  all,  and  holding  np  the  baby, 
how  to  defend  them  from  that  who  crows  aloud  its  great  delight; 
charge;  but  are  they  not  graceful  close  by,  my  father  stands,  in  his 
ones?  See  him  as  he  stands  bend-  strong  manhood.  Again,  I  feel 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  his  or-  that  precious  kiss  imprinted  on  my 
gan,  his  slouched  cap  set  jauntily  brow,  as  I,  the  darling  one,  search, 
upon  one  side  of  his  really  hand-  unchecked,  through  every  pocket, 
some  head,  with  its  thick,  cluster-  for  the  shilling  held  high  above  my 
ing,  black  curls ;  his  good-humored  head.  My  young  brothers,  one  of 
and  pleasant  face,  ruddy,  though  whom  has  long  since  gone  to  bear 
sunburt,  and  that  most  attractive  the  song  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
moustache,  setting  off,  so  beauti-  phim ;  and  those  bright,  laughing 
fully,  whenever  he  smiles,  the  row  girls,  my  school  companions,  gath- 
of  white  teeth ;  and  the  young  girl  ered  round,  who,  rope  in  hand, 
with  him,  perhaps  his  wife,  where  scarce  stop  dancing  long  enough 
can   you   find   any  thing  prettier  to  listen. 

than  ler  trim  figure,  with  the  Blessed  memories  of  Home!  I 
short,  full  skirt,  and  exquisitely  am  young  again,  and  fresh,  and 
fitting  bodice  ;  her  glossy  hair  and  guileless.  Sorrows  and  cares  have 
piquant  face;  her  bare  and  rounded  flown  away.  The  home  loved  as 
arms?  How  gracefully  she  holds  no  other  home  can  ever  be,  is  mine 
aloft  and  twirls  like  lightning  the  again,  and  from  the  spirit-land  ray 
tambourine,  with  its  tinkling  bells  ?  loved  ones  have  come  back  to  com- 
Is  it  not  a  charming  sight?  Does  fort  me.  The  music  ceases.  I  am 
it  not  appeal  to  your  sense  of  the  again  a  wanderer ;  but,  for  the 
beautiful  ?  to  your  love  for  the  pic-  kindly  thoughts  awakened,  the  ten- 
turesque  ?  And  has  it  not  done  der  feelings  once  more  brought  up 
more  ?  Have  not  these  street  mu-  from  that  deep  spot  where  carea 
sicians  found  out  a  spot  in  your  had  buried  them ;  for  that  one  pass- 
heart,  which  cultivated  Italians  and  ing  glimpse  of  my  loved  home  and 
opera  singers  have  failed  to  reach  ;  darlings  passed  away — I,  bless  the 
the  only  spot,  it  may  be,  left  of  street  musician, 
your  innocent  childhood.  But  I  am  not  the  only  auditor. 

Hark  ?  What  air  is  that? — "Auld  See  that  poor  Irish  labourer,  rough 

lang   syne."     Years   ago  I  heard  and  dirty,  shovel  in  hand,  cleaning 

that  played,   and    by   these   very  the   public  streets;   deep   furrows 

same     musicians;    just     so    they  are   m  his  brow,  and  his  face  is 

looked;  but  where  am  I?  The  years  hard  and  uninviting.     Surely,  for 

have  rolled  back,  and,  a  child,  I  him  nvusic  can  have  no  charms! 

stand  beneath  the  spreading  trees  Hark  1  another  stop  is  touched — 

which  shade  my  home ;  huge  Syc-  "  The  low-backed  car."     Can  it  be? 

amores,  planted  when  I  was  bom.  Is  there  in  this  man^s  heart  a  chord 

and  which,  now,  overtop  even  the  responsive? 
roof,  seeming  to  me  as  though  they        Tears  are  in  his  eyes,  and  he  is 

would  soon  reach  Heaven.   On  the  far,  far  away  in  dear  old  Ireland, 

door-step    sits    my    mother — my  All  around    him    are    the  green 
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fields  laughing  in  the  sunlight;  the  have  tea."  Oh,  dancing  days! — 
odour  of  sweet  blossoms  fills  the  happy  days !  See  the  little  chil- 
air ; — in  his  Sunday  suit,  in  a  *Mow-  dren,  for  whooQ  alone  dancing  must 
backed  car,"  with  the  prettiest  girl  have  been  intended;  how  they  skip 
in  the  village  by  his  side,  cares  un-  about  the  pavement,  with  a  joyous- 
known,  he  is  the  proudest  and  the  ness,  and  natural  grace  that  would 
happiest  man  in  the  land.  shame   a  ball-room.     That  music 

Norah  is  his  beloved — the  bride  tells — it  has  told  upon  more  than 

of  his  youth;  he  gazes  into  her  the  little, innocent  children.     Ane- 

clear  eyes,  and  drinks  in  their  love-  gro  has  stopped  his  cart  to  listen, 

light ;  he  thVills  once  more  to  his  A  negro !     Yes,  and  for  aught  I 

very   soul,  as  her  soft  hand  but  know  an  emancipated,  it  may  be, 

touches  his ;  he  drops  the  spade —  an  escaped  slave,  from  that  South- 

the  present  is  obliterated.  em  land,  where,  according  to  mod- 

The    music    has    ceased.     The  em  philanthropists,  there  are  but 

charm  is  broken — once   more  he  two  classes — the  oppressors  and  the 

resumes  the  spade — once  more  he  oppressed;  where  stripes  drive  away 

is  to  all  seeming,  the  careless,  hard-  smiles,  and  the  wailing  of  the  tor- 

ened  labourer ;  but  the  tears  have  tured  shuts  out  forever  the  musie 

been  in  his  eyes — with  bis  hard  of  mirth.    But  let  us  see  what  the 

hand  he  has  wiped  them  ofif;  but  picture  is  which  the  magic  music 

they  have  softened  his  soul — the  presents  to   poor  Tom.     "  Molly, 

troubled  depths  have  been  broken  put  the  kettle  on" — Tom  is  back 

up^the  sin  which  drove  him  from  again  at  ^  our  plantation  ;"  for  he 

his  country  is  repented  of^  and  he  feels  it  to  be  as  much  his  as  his 

is  a  better  man.  master's.    The  hard  day's  work  is 

But,   hark!     Another  strain —  over.    The  huge  sheets  of  cotton 

"Oft  in  the  stilly  night."   The  win-  are  all  weighed  and  put  by.    They 

dow  of  the  adjoining  tenement  is  are  going  to  their  own  quarters ; 

thrown  up,  and  through  the  half-  how  merry  they  are ;  he  hears  the 

cloeed  lattice,  see  that  pale  student:  laugh  and  jest.    There  stands  his 

young,  earnest,  thoughtful ;  but  on  own   white-washed   hut,  with  the 

his  cheek  a  flush,  and  in  his  eye  a  great  mulberry  growing  before  it. 

haggard,  blood-shot  look,  telling  of  He  is  hungry.     How  delicious  the 

more  than  study.    So  young,  and  hoe-cake  and  fried  bacon  tastes.  His 

has  he  fallen  I    As  the  plaintive  children  are  playing  around  him ; 

strains  reach  his  soul,  a  picture  is  one  seems  a  little  sick — "  Dinah, 

before  him.    Soft  moonlight,  and  a  dat  chile  sick ;  why  you  no  sen  for 

cottage^  he  is  leaving  for  months.  Missis!"     And  Missis  is  sent  for, 

it  may  be  years ;  but  first,  with  his  and   Missis  comes.     He  sees,  he 

arms  clasped  around  her,  and  his  feels  it  all.     But — '^  Come   boys, 

head    pillowed    on    his    mother's  come,  shake  your  bones,  and  you 

heart — that  widowed  mother,  who  too,  gals ;  right  hand  to  your  part^ 

beside  him  has  no  other,  sobbing  ner;  lead  offyour  fust  couple  dare," 

like  a  little  child;  he  hears  again  shouts  old  Dick,  the  fiddler;  and 

her  words  of  counsel,  and  drinks  in  he  has  taken  from  its  green  bag 

her  holy  blessing.  "  dat  new  fiddle  wat  old  Massa  gie 

The  music  changes,  but  his  face  um   since  last  Christmas."     And 

is  wet  with  tears,  and  he  feels  it  in  now  they  go  it — "  right  hand,  left 

his  heart  of  hearts.  hand,  cros& — dat's  you,  Peggy ;  go 

AhfWhatamerry  strain  is  that —  it,  Sampson,  cut  de  pigeon  wing, 

**  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on ;  let's  by  right  and  left."    And  on  they 
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go,  harder  and  harder,  more  and  The  music  was  over— -with  alow 

more  furioua^Peggy  and  Newy,  bow  the  organist  departed, 

and    Jim    and    Jack — until    that  '^  Oh,  how  sorrv  I  am  that  it  is 

which  had  been  becomes  to  poor  gone,"  said  a  little  child. 

Tom^s  excited   imagination,  more  My  darling,  it  is  not  gone.    Tbe 

real  than  that  which  t«,  and  in  an  days  will  come  when  a  vision  of 

uncontrollable  fit  of  enthusiasm,  he  great  elm  trees,  and  white  pillars, 

springs  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  as  and  your  mother's  face,  and  street 

he  claps  his  hands,  ^^Dat's  you,  music,  will  come  to  you  as  an  old 

Amy ;   go    it    gal."     The    music  friend,  soothing  and  comforting  ?ou 

ceases.     Tom's  dream  of  happiness  when  you  are  weary  and  heart-sick, 

is  over.     Hoe-cake  and  fried  bacon  The  rich  old  merchant,  who  passed 

are  no  longer  to  be  had  for  the  ask-  just  now,  and  dropped  a  shilling 

ing.     The  white-washed  hut  is  ex-  into  the  girl's  hand,  was  once  aa 

changed  for  a  squalid  cellar,  and  young  as  you  are,  and  may  have 

rent  is  due  for  that;  when  he  is  sick  been  as  gentle,  and  now,  care-worn 

no  kind  mistress  tends  him  gently,  and  world-weary,  has  blessed  the 

and  sends  him  tea  and  toast  from  street  music,  which  has  entered  into 

her  own  table.    The  enthusiasm  is  his  very  heart,  and  smoothed  down 

quite  extinguished,  but  the  yearn-  some  of  its  furrows.     So  blessings 

ing,  in   his  heart,  just  awakened,  on  the  organist,  and   may  every 

Tom  climbs  back  into  his  cart,  and  blessing  bnng  down  from  softoied 

with  almost  a  curse  upon  the  phi-  hearts,    the    poor    thank-offering 

lanthrophy  which  has  made  him  which   he    craves — sixpences  and 

wretched,  drives  away.  shillings  innumerable. 


LINES. 

I  stooped  from  star-bright  regions,  where 
TTum-  can'st  not  enter  even  in  prayer ; 
And  thought  to  light  thy  heart  and  hearth 
With  all  the  poesy  of  earth. 

Oh!  foolish  hope !  those  mystic  gleams 
To  thee  were  unsubstantial  dreams; 
The  paltry  world  had  made  thee  blind, 
And  shut  thy  heart  and  dulled  thy  mind. 

I  was  a  vassal  at  thy  feet, 
And  cringed  more  meanly  than  was  meet, 
And  since  I  dared  not  to  be  free, 
Was  scouted  as  a  slave  should  be. 

I  gave  thee  all — my  truth,  my  trust — 
I  bowed  my  spirit  in  the  dust, 
I  put  a  crown  upon  thy  brow. 
And  am  its  proper  victim  now. 
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THE   PURITAN. 

The  last  few  centuries  have  been  conviction  that  man  was  too  de- 
developing  a  civilization,  which  in  based  to  rise, 
character,  aims,  and  prospects,  is  But  that  long-drawn  gloom  is 
entirely  unlike  all  preceding  sys-  fast  fading  before  the  dawn  of  a 
terns.  During  earlier  periods,  hu-  new  and  glorious  light.  Modern 
man  effort  and  ingenuity,  when  civilization  unlike  former  systems, 
aroused  from  apathy,  were  expend-  abounds  in  elements  of  strength. 
ed  in  well-nigh  fruitless  toil.  The  Its  achievements  have  not  been 
race  moved  in  circles  returning,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  vitality. 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  a  Every  advance  has  increased  the 
former  starting  point,  and  pursuing  firmness  of  its  foothold, 
generation  after  generation,  the  Many  causes  contributed  to  the 
same  monotonous  and  dusty  path-  introduction  of  the  present  era. 
way.  Some  spirits  towering  above  The  discovery  of  a  continent,  the 
the  ignoble  mass,  were  occu-  invention  of  printing  and  the  pro- 
pied  with  transient  and  ineffectual  testant  reformation  bursting  forth 
schemes  for  deliverance  from  a  with  volcanic  fury  in,  Germany,  all 
degradation  which  the  great  alone  had  a  share  in  arousing  the  nations 
were  competent  to  perceive  or  suf-  to  new  aspirations  and  new  hopes, 
ficiently  wise  to  deplore.  With  all  But  especially  was  it  reserved  for 
this  barrenness  of  results  there  had  Anglo  Saxons  to  act  as  pioneers  in 
been  no  lack  either  of  genius  or  the  work  of  regeneration.  They 
exalted  individual  attainment. —  have  fought  the  hardest  battles 
Works  of  art  were  produced  elab-  and  won  the  grandest  victo- 
orate  beyond  the  most  successful    ries. 

efforts  of  modern  times — philo-  Upon  the  history  of  this  race, 
sophical  theories  devised,  admira-  peerlessly  brilliant  as  it  is,  we  do 
ble  for  compass  of  thought,  but  too  not  propose  to  dwell.  Marching 
often  cold,  soulless  and  inefficient  in  the  very  van  of  progress,  and  in 
for  good.  Occasionally  a  nation  intercourse  with  foreigners  assimi- 
did  achieve  a  transitory  emancipa-  lating  the  most  discordant  ele- 
tion,  hut  the  lurid  light  of  to-day  ments,  it  owes  its  triumphs  part- 
was  doomed  to  be  extinguished  in  ly  to  inherent  vigor  of  character, 
the  chaos  of  to-morrow.  No  civ-  and  partly  to  the  stern  trials  which 
ilization  had  arisen  which  pene-  have  disciplined  and  purified  its 
trated  to  the  heart  of  society,  strength.  From  disaster  and  defeat, 
awakening  the  throbs  that  were  to  from  intestine  commotion  and  civil 
carry  life  to  every  sinew  and  limb,  war,  it  has  emerged  with  wiser 
Activity  alternated  jwith  stagnation,  purpose  and  more  powerful  arm. 
Progress  was  quickly  followed  by  Religious  bigotry,  hurrvi ug  into 
decay.  '         persecution,  and  the  zeal  of  bitter, 

Those  were  centuries  of  sowings  unrestrained  fanaticism,  though  for 
without  harvests.  The  toils  of  ge-  a  time  scattering  desolation,  were 
nius,  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  yet  in  the  end  made  instrumental 
were  rewarded  only  by  the  tearful    in  effecting  results  far  transcending 
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the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  ex-  the  hopeful  maiden  responds  to  the 

travagant  visionaries.  summons  of  marriage  bells.    Amid 

Amid  complicated  events  in  na-  the  carnage  of  war  his  right  arm 

tional   development,   amid    causes  w&s  to  deal  blows  in  the  holy  ser- 

distinct  in   origin,  but  afterwards  vice  of  the  Most  High — there  he 

reacting  upon  and  blending  in  one  was  to    perform    deeds    of  valor 

another,  it  is  impossible  to  deter-  which  recording  angels  would  has- 

uiine  the  exact  nature  or  extent  of  ten    to   inscribe    on   imperishable 

the  contribution  offered  by  each  at  tablets, 

the  shrine  of  civilization.  The  English  revolution   inaugu- 

The  puritan  ))arty,  both  for  the  rated  by  the  puritan,  was  a  sponta- 

conspicuous  part  itplayed  in  mould-  neous  movement  of  the  masses  to 

ing  English  theology  and  politics,  wrench   from  absolutism  civil  not 

and  for  the  elements  it  introduced  less  than  religious  liberty.    During 

into  the  colonies  of  the  New  World,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many  among 

must    ever    present    an    inviting  the  common  people  had  arisen  to 

theme  for  study.  positions  of  unprecedented  dignity 

That  body  was  composed  of  stern  and  influence.  The  great  increase 
materials.  Their  defects  and  ex-  of  commerce,  and  the  new  Kfe  in- 
cellencies  were  strongly  marked  fused  into  mercantile  purenitB, 
and  undisguised.  For  uncouth  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
manners,  contempt  of  forms,  pecu-  sagacious  adventurer  that  wealth 
Rarities  of  dress,  wild  interpreta-  which  had  hitherto  been  the  al- 
tion  of  Scripture  to  establish  favor  most  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ite  dogmas  or  justify  savage  out-  noble.  At  the  same  time  literary 
rages;  for  long  psalms  sung  with  a  and  philosophical  investigation 
nasal  twang,  for  violent  gesticu-  were  pursued  with  intense  activ- 
lations,  and  far-fetched  Hebrew  ity.  Thought  became  a  pleasure, 
names,  they  have  been  subjected  and  no  realms  were  secure  against 
to  unbounded  ridicule.  But  in  the  its  inroads.  Under  such  a  system 
council  chamber  their  rough  logic  of  development,  men  were  prepar- 
and  strong  eloquence  made  them  ing  for  a  more  expansive  and  per- 
triumphant  over  the  most  pol-  manent  freedom.  Even  thegeuios 
ished  orators  of  the  schools.  On  and  popularity  of  the  queen  could 
the  battle  field  the  courtier  found  not  silence  the  clamor  of  her  sub- 
in  the  closely  shaven  enthusiast  an  jects  for  the  redress  of  ancient 
antagonist   whose  steel   left  little  grievances. 

time  or  inclination  for  the  exercise  But  while  the  rapid  increase  of 
of  derisive  wit  Faitli  approximat-  intelligence  and  wealth  was  firing 
ing  to  oriental  fatalism  superadded  the  people,  at  all  times  jealous  of 
to  an  intense  sentiment  or  individ-  already  guarantied  privileges,  with 
ual  responsibility,  embracing  ob-  a  determination  both  to  perfect  the 
jects  far  beyond  the  routine  of  or-  work  commenced  in  the  protestant 
dinary  life,  rendered  the  puritan  reformation,  and  to  establish  con- 
insensible  to  pleasure  as  to  pain,  stitutional  liberty  on  a  broader 
The  pomp  and  glory  of  earth,  the  basis,  the  reins^f  government  had 
gorgeous  insignia  of  wealth  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  king, 
the  trappings  of  inherited  power,  alike  regardless  of  popular  rights 
were  worthless  in  his  eyes.  Sel-  and  inflated  with  the  most  extrava- 
dom  were  his  morose  features  illu-  gant  notions  of  royalty.  From  the 
mined  with  smiles,  yet  he  moved  stand  point  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
to the  field  of  battle  as  joyously  as  tury  we  can  see  that  the  exigencies 
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of  those  times  and  the  demands  of  and    repeatedly     violated    during 

civilization  required  the  overthrow  many  antecedent  roigns. 

of  absolutism  in  England.     In  this  ^he  puritan   gave  great   addi- 

emergency  the  puritan  party  aimed  tional  momentum  to  the  new  hab- 

a  death  thr\!kst  at  excessively  cen-  its   of  thought  originating  in  the 

tralized    authority,   rearing    upon  protestant  reformation.     Hitherto 

the   ruins  an  enduring  superstruc-  man    had    been  morally  timid. — 

ture  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  While  boldly  encountering  death 

Weak  in  infancy,  this  body  gained  in  every   shape   of  horror,  he  re- 

Btrength  by  the  indiscretions  of  the  coiled  with  awe  from  questioning 

foe.     Remonstrances  originating  in  the  truth  of  dogmas  imposed  upon 

parliament  and    couc>hed  in  cour-  his  credulity  by  temporal  or  spirit- 

teous    though    positive   language,  ual  superiors.     The  subject  allow- 

seemed  to  Charles  to  spring  from  iug  to  his  monarch  the  possession 

unpardonable    arrogance.     Perse-  of  divine  attributes,  bowed  in  ab- 

verance  was  construed  as  insulting  ject  humility  to  the  throne.     Now 

obstinacy,  and  opposition  to  kingly  came   the  day    of  popular  exalta- 

power,  as  treason.  tion.     The  masses  had  invaded  the 

A  sagacious  sovereign  acquainted  precincts  of  a  church  whose  author- 

with  every  beat  of  the  public  pulse,  ity  for  a  thousand  years  scarcely 

might  by  timely  concessions  have  the  boldest  had   dared  to  doubt, 

dissipated  the  gathering  storm ;  yet  They  had  torn   the  curtain  from 

concessions  were  not  proposed  till  the  royal  seat,  exposing  the  gew- 

tbe    season    of   their    utility  had  gaws  that  had   so  long  bedazzled 

passefl.      Mutual  crimination    wi-  them.      Justification   of   rebellion 

dened   the  breach   between    king  against  ancient  usages  necessitated 

and  subject.     At  length  the  inevi-  profound    and    original    thought, 

table  hour  came  when  the  war  of  Every  one   became   a  theologian 

words  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  thoroughly  versed  in  the  grounds 

ring  of  sabres  and  the  flash  of  mus-  of  his  faith,  and  prepared  to  defend 

ketry.     In   that   conflict,  nobility,  on    principle     the     extraordinary 

wealth  and  military  experience  sue-  events  he  had  assisted  to  consum- 

curobed  to  the  plebean  host  whose  mate.     In  such  a  conflict  of  mind, 

hands  were  nerved  by  religious  fer-  old  errors  exploded,  invaluable  prin- 

vor  with  triple  power.  ciples  in  governmental  policy  were 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  developed,  and,  what  was  above  all 

Long  Parliament  and  the  army,  was  price  to  the  common  people,  a  new- 

the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ly  born  self-respect  caused  them  to 

the  High  Commissioner  and  the  realize,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 

Council  of  York,  all  three  ever  the  were  indeed, men.    Eternal  truths 

pliant  tools  of  tyranny.    Arbitrary  were  no   longer  to  be  learned  by 

authority  was  despoiled  of  the  op-  8e<iond  hand  intervention,  but  came 

pressive  power  which  had  survived  into   immediate  relationship  with 

the  decay  of  feudalism.  The  House  each  individual  soul, 

of  Commons  received  an  accession  The  distance,  also,  between  the 

of  influence  which  for   after  time  masses  and  the  authorities  dwindled 

raised   it  above  the  vicissitudes  of  into  a  mere  accidental  distinction, 

revolutions  in  the  State,  and  en-  Thus   we   see  the  strength  and 

abled  it  to  withstand  all  encroach-  worth  of  the  puritan.    But  in  the 

roents    attempted   upon    its  privi-  investigation  of  character  we  must 

leges.  A  final  seal,  too,  was  placed  not  confine  ourselves  to   eulogy, 

upon  liberties  repeatedly  conceded  no  blind  faith  in  human  perfectiou, 
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no  idolatrous  worship  towards  the  volumes  for  youthful  elasticity  that 

memory   of  departed  generations,  such  a  system  of  instruction  occa- 

should   deter  us  from  discovenng  sioned    neither  mental  imbecility 

and  avoiding  their  errors.  nor  moral  barrenness.     Creeds  in 

The  journey  from  the  gloom  of  the  legitimate  sequences  of  study, 
the  dark  ages  to  the  dawn  of  the  follow  investigation.  The  blind 
millennium  must  of  necessity  be  adoption  of  a  system  of  doctrines, 
long  and  toilsome.  Truth  does  not  even  when  true,  hazards  independ- 
burstupon  humanity  inoneinstan-  ence  of  thought,  and  with  a  view 
taneous  flood  of  light.  Slowly  the  to  ultimate  development  simply,  it 
world  grows  wise,  draining  in  her  is  far  wiser  to  launch  out  bold- 
progress  many  a  cup  of  bitter-  ly  into  the  sea  of  speculation 
ness.  than   timidly  to  hug  the  familiar 

The  English  constitution,  and  shore, 
consecutivelv  our  own,  owe  several  In  those  davs  of  intolerance  it 
of  the  strongest  bulwarks  raised  in  was  no  uncommon  custom  to 
defence  of  Anglican  freedom,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  waver- 
puritan  influence.  But  from  an  ing  by  dispensations  of  the  tliumb- 
uoaccountable  freak  of  memory,  screw  and  tourniquet, 
the  puritan  forgot  to  concede  to  Suppose  this  a  winter  niglit  of  a 
others  the  rights  that  he  claimed  for  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  En- 
himself.  Religious  liberty,  his  soul-  ter  that  little  house  by  a  NewEng- 
inspiring  watch- word  in  hours  of  land  way -side,  the  apparent  habi- 
most  imminent  peril,  was  inter-  tation  of  peace  and  quietude.  The 
preted  in  the  intoxication  of  victo-  winds  moan  dismally  without,  and 
ry  as  the  liberty  to  think  in  accord-  the  gusts  are  laden  with  drifting 
ance  with  certain  established  for-  snow.  Over  the  embers,  dying  on 
mulas.  the  hearth,  lean  two  solitary  occu- 
For  vagaries  of  opinion,  recusants  pants,  one  a  bright  eyed  lad  of  half 
received  sundry  tender  admonitions  a  dozen  summers,  the  other  a  wo- 
at  the  whippinsf  post,  and  if  uncon-  man  of  bent  form  and  silvery  locks, 
vinced  by  the  striking  arguments  She  is  telling  him  of  the  Saviour, 
there  applied,  were  often  furnished  how  He  blessed  little  children, 
with  free  accommodations  within  how  kind  He  was  to  the  sick  and 
the  thoughtful  seclusion  of  prison  sorrowful.  In  thoughts  of  so  good 
walls.  Nor  did  these  champions  a  being  the  storm  is  forgotten.  But 
of  liberty  admit  a  free  examination  suddenly  the  door  opens  and  stem 
of  the  principles  inculcated  upon  men  fill  the  room.  What  means 
the  pages  of  inspiration.  All  might  this  intrusion,  these  austere  looks, 
indeed  read,  but  let  the  venture-  these  cruel  words  ?  That  woman, 
some  student  beware  how  he  de-  alone  but  for  the  presence  of  her 
viated  from  the  authorized  exposi-  grand-son,  with  no  protector  to 
tion.  The  religious  education  of  lean  upon,  with  no  friendly  arm  to 
the  child  commenced  with  the  cat-  guard  her  rights  or  avenge  her 
echism,  and  never  did  Madam  wrongs,  has  been  accused  of  witch- 
Squiers  dispense  doses  of  brimstone  craft.  Despite  her  solemn  protea- 
and  treacle  to  the  stan'elings  herd-  tations — despite  the  agonizing  ap- 
ed together  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  peals  of  the  boy,  she  is  hurried 
more  assiduously  than  the  puritan  through  the  tempest  to  the  prison, 
regaled  his  offspring  on  highly  in-  Upon  her  lonely  vigils  there,  u|M)n 
telligible  disquisitions  drawn  from  her  trial  and  execution,  we  dare 
this  prodigy  of  a  book.    It  speaks  not  dwell.    How  many  such, stfan- 
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gers  and  pilgrims,  and  utterly  for-  &ult8  appertaining    to   the    age ; 

lorn  on  earth,  h^ve  exchanged  the  their  virtues  are  the  common  treas- 

crown    of    ignominy    placed    on  ure  of  all  after  time.    Originating 

their    brow    by    mis^jfuided    zeal,  amid  troublous  scenes,  their  course 

for  the  crown  and  the   palm  in  led  far  away  from  the  influences  of 

heaven !  a   refined   culture.      Wrongs  and 

And  how  was  it  with  the  poor  dangers,  the  foe  without  and  the 
boy  whose  only  inheritanf>e  was  foe  within,  made  them  cold,  sus- 
his parent's  prayers  ?  The  gloom  picious,  and  intolerant.  Now  the 
of  that  night  was  a  fit  emblem  of  day  of  persecution  is  past.  Big- 
the  solitude  and  suffering  of  afler  otry  occasionally  growls,  but  it  dare 
life.  A  child  alone  in  the  world  !  not  bite.  Here  and  there  a  Rip 
A  heart  thirsting  for  love  with  Van  Winkle  Sniveller  vents  dolo- 
none  to  love  it  1  An  eye  melting  rous  ejaculations  over  present  de- 
in  sorrow  and  no  gentle  hand  to  generacy,  moaning  piteously  for 
wipe  away  its  tears.  On  the  play  the  wonderful  times  that  were, 
ground,  other  children  avoid  him  as  But  the  number  of  croakers  is 
ifhewere  infected  with  plague  spots;  growing  "beautifully  loss,"  the 
at  the  church  of  God,  he  sees  those  19th  century  cannot  stop  to  en- 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  only  courage  their  snarling ! 
friend  ;  he  dies  young,  and  in  that  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  decided- 
comer  of  the  grave-yard  allotted  ly  antagonistic  to  the  conserva- 
to  criminals  and  outcasts,  rest  his  tism  introduced  by  the  Puritan 
weary  bones.  into  Western  civilization.    Young 

Every  individual  is  accountable  America,  a  phrase  found  in  the 
for  his  opinion.  Solemn  as  the  mouth  of  every  one  and  employed 
responsibility  is,  it  admits  of  no  with  a  wide  latitude  of  significa- 
evasion.  Theoretical  views  exer-  tion,  designates  tolerably  well  the 
cise  too  deep  an  influence  on  the  grand  motor-power  of  to-day.  Bold, 
character  both  of  men  and  com-  independent,  and  impudent,  he 
munities  to  be  servilely  inherited  never  pauses  in  the  career  of 
from  a  father  or  thoughtlessly  progress  to  bow  before  the  dingy 
adopted  from  a  creed.  The  wis-  cob-webs  or  venerable  dust  of  an- 
dom  of  past  ages  should  dignify  tiquity.  Towards  idolatiy  he  never 
and  advance  living  generations,  approximates.  Of  prejudice  he  has 
not  raise  an  impassable  barrier  none.  Authority  is  an  argument 
where  nations  may  fold  their  arms  of  little  weight,  for  his  logic  is  the 
in,  stolid  self-complacency.  Truth,  logic  of  expectancy.  Amid  the  con- 
old  as  eternity  and  broad  as  space  flict  of  opinions  he  by  intuition  re- 
itself,  cannot  all  be  reduced  to  solves  new  principles  of  political 
dogmas.  But  if  one  must  lean  economy  which  no  sooner  astound 
upon  others  in  matters  of  con-  the  world  by  their  audacity,  than 
science,  is  the  young  child,  with  the  world  is  lost  in  astonishment  at 
intuitive  far-seeing  perceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results.  He 
right,  a  less  safe  guide  than  the  is  moderately  honest,  too,  consid- 
hoary  headed  bigot  of  four  score  ?  ering  the  **  hard  times"  and  that 
Dreams  precede  syllogism  and  **  every  body  must  live "  The  ten- 
the  dreamer  has  made  discov-  dency  to  **  flllibustering"  sometimes 
eries  which  might  have  remained  exhibited,  does  not  so  much  indi- 
forever  hidden  to  the  tests  of  cate  rapacity  of  disposition  as  an 
logic  expansive  spirit  of  benevolence,  no 

But  the  puritans'  faults    were  more  conflnable  within  the  limits 
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of  our  territories    than    are    the  thies  of  a  people,  almost  blindly 

waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  nut  work  out  their  destiny.    Hispo- 

shell.  Htical  ancestor  laid  the  foundatiooB 

YouDg  America  is  no  chimera,  of  national  prosperity,  broad  and 

but  a   vivifying   power,  the  most  deep ;  the   son  possessing  greater 

hopeful,  perhaps,  of  those  ill -de-  versatility   of   genius,   adapts  his 

fined   agencies    which,   appearing  ever    augmenting   resources  with 

from    time   to   time,    and   having  singular  adroitness  to  the  exigen- 

their  main-spring  in    the  sympa-  cies  of  the  time. 


SONG. (a  FRAGHEXT.) 


Is  it  gone  forever,  my  gay  spring  time  ? 

Shall  I  never  be  as  I  was  then; 
And  this  dead  heart  that  once  beat  so  wildly 

Who  shall  wake  it,  can  it  wake  again  ? 

From  that  sea  where  joy  lies  buried,  shall  not 
Something  like  its  shadow  flutter  up ! 

The  bright  wine  of  life  I  quafled  so  madly. 
Hath  itlefl  no  sweetness  in  the  cup ! 

Yet  it  is  not  that  my  youth  hath  perished — 
If  I  count  by  years,  I  am  not  old; 

Of  that  youth  I  stripped  the  buds  too  early. 
And  its  leafless  stem  is  all  I  hold. 

Oh !  doth  no  new  autumn  yet  await  me  ? 

Thus  I  question  Fate,  but  Fate  is  mute. 
Is  it  autumn?    Where  is  autumn's  foliage, 

And  its  golden  store  of  luscious  fruit? 


SONNET. 

AFTER   THE    STORM. 

A  long  wild  swell !  a  waste  of  turbulent  sea, 

Thrilled  with  the  sln^m's  last  thunders ;  overhead, 
A  spectral  sky  down-glimmering  white  and  dead 
On  the  gray  billows,  staring  sullenly 
Up  to  the  ghastly  heavens ;  the  Winds  so  free 

But  yester  eve,  so  furious,  harsh  and  dread 
Have  hushed  their  warring  turmoils,  and  are  fled 
^  To  ocean  gulfs  ;  the  Zephyr's  gentle  glee 

Wails  for  the  lingering  sunrise;  while  we  look, 
!  The  clouds — like  leaves  of  some  dark-volumed  book, 

I  Holding  a  glorious  mystery — roll  apart, 

A  sudden  splendor  smites  the  leaden  skies, 
I  The  waste  is  all  a-blaze  ;  the  waters  start 

To  rapture  'neath  the  morning's  sapphire  eyes. 
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trescott's  diplomatic  history.* 

In  1852  Mr.  Trescott  published  cate  essence,  not  palatable  only,  but 
hi8**Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution."  inviting.  He  has  thrown  a  charm 
He  has  now  given  to  the  world  a  of  attractiveness  over  the  dullest  de- 
continuation  of  the  work,  in  the  tails,  and  carries  us,  with  a  strong 
"Diplomatic  History  of  the  Ad-  hand  and  a  firm  step,  over  diflBcul- 
ministrations  of  Washington  and  ties  which  his  skill  has  levelled, 
Adams.**  A  third  in  the  series  smoothed  and  made  pleasant  to  the 
will  embrace  from  Jefferson's  term  traveler.  His  style  is  precisely 
to  Monroe's  Declaration  ;  and  a  that  which  best  accords  with  the 
fourtli  extend  the  researches  of  the  topic.  Thoroughly  pure,  it  is  also 
writer  from  the  Declaration  to  the  clear,  vigorous,  elevated  and  sua- 
present  time.  tained,  never  sliding  into  negfigence 
The  arrangement  is  not  arbi-  or  obscurity,  always  imposing  and 
traiy.  It  marks,  to  a  certain  ex-  often  rising — as  oflen  as  the  occa- 
tent,  corresponding  variations  in  the  sion  requires  or  permits — into  a 
necessities  and  purposes  of  our  in-  grave  and  dignified  eloquence  which 
tercourse  with  foreign  nations — the  befits  and  adorns  the  weight  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  indi-  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
cates  its  requirements ;  that  of  the  Not  less  striking  and  appropri- 
next  period,  from  1783,  including  ate,  in  the  character  of  the  work, 
the  administrations  of  Washington  is  the  calm  and  dispassionate  judg- 
and  Adams,  discloses  the  demands  ment  with  which  Mr.  Trescott 
and  obligations  of  an  insecure  peace  weighs  the  events  and  the  men 
and  of  unsettled  relations  with  Eu-  that  pass  in  review  before  him.  He 
Topean  and  other  States ;  the  third,  does  justice  to  the  great  and  good 
and  fourth  series,  will  show  the  of  all  parties.  Standing  very  far 
gradual  progress  of  the  United  above  "  the  small,  personal  jealous- 
States  to  a  higher  and  stronger  po-  ies,  the  idle  and  malignant  gossip, 
sition,  when,  at  length,  **  with  their  the  discredited  and  discreditable 
territories  compact,  their  national  scandals,  which  are  always  rife  in 
interests  clearly  defined^  and  their  times  of  great  party  excitement," 
political  intelligence  alert,  practiced  he  is  able  to  see  and  to  honour 
and  ready  for  the  exigency  of  any  worth  and  ability  in  more  parties 
Question,"  they  are  able  to  demand  than  one.  He  can  respect  the  char- 
tneir  rights  with  the  confidence  of  acter  of  adverse  leaders,  while  he 
conscious  power.  condemns  their  mistakes.  He  ex- 
Diplomatic  history  must  deal  ercises  the  charity  that  hopeth  all 
largely  with  State  papers,  and  does  things  as  to  men's  motives,  at  the 
not,  therefore,  address  itself  to  the  same  time  that  he  passes  strict 
popular  taste.  But  Mr.  Trescott  though  temperate  judgment  on 
has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  their  acts.  The  past  animosities  of 
giving  life  to  his  cumbrous  mate-  party  zeal  are  never  permitted  to 
rial  of  dry  bones.  He  has  reduced  sway  his  mind,  or  pervert  the  con- 
the  huge,  musty  mass  into  a  deli-  scientious  spirit  of  his  history.  And 

*  J^s  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adctms, 
1789^1801.    By  Wm,  Henry  Trescott,    Boston :  Little,  Broum  ^  Co, 
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• 
this  is  history's  highest  and  rarest  but  when  demands  were  made  upon 
praise.  these  Ministers  for  their  powers  to 

Mr.  Trescott  passes,  in  rapid  re-  form  treaties  binding  on  the  States 
view,  the  period  intervening  be-  forming  the  Union,  they  had  none 
tween  the  close  of  the  revolution  to  show.  ^  I  have  been  instructed 
and  the  commencement  of  Wash-  to  learn  from  you,  gentlemen,"  wrote 
ington's  government  It  was  one  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  Ameri- 
of  helpless  weakness.  The  excite-  can  Commissioner^ in  1785,  "what 
ment  of  the  country  had  subsided  is  the  real  nature  of  the  powers 
into  apathy.  The  feebleness  of  the  with  which  you  are  invested,whether 
Confederacy  had  sunk  into  imbe-  you  are  merely  commissioned  bj 
cility.  "  It  is  now  almost  impossi-  Congress,  or  whether  you  have  re- 
ble  to  understand  how  the  articles  ceived  separate  powers  from  the  re* 
of  the  Confederation,  which  consti-  spective  States.  ***** 
tuted  the  revolutionary  government,  The  apparent  determination  of  the 
lasted  through  the  struggles  of  that  respective  States^  to  regulate  their 
difficult  time.  The  central  power  own  separate  interests,  renders  it 
was  clumsy  in  its  construction,  un-  absolutely  necessary  towards  form- 
certain  in  its  action,  and  feeble  in  ing  a  permanent  system  of  com- 
its  execution.  It  certainly  did  not  merce,  that  my  Court  should  be  in- 
either  lead  popular  sentiment  or  de-  formed  how  far  the  Commissioners 
velope  a  consistent  scheme  of  na-  can  be  duly  authorized  to  enter  into 
tional  policy.  The  indomitable  any  engagement,  which  it  may  not 
spirit  of  the  people  conquered  by  be  in  the  power  of  the  States  to 
endurance  the  chief  obstacles  to  render  useless." 
success,  while  the  necessary  unan-  Here  was  at  once  an  insurmount- 
imity  of  action  and  opinion  was  able  bar  to  all  negotiations.  The 
preserved  by  the  individual  influ-  Commissioners  were  not  invested 
ence  of  the  great  men  who  appeared  with  the  necessary  powers.  They 
together  in  the  different  colonies,  were  not  duly  authorized.  The 
and  commanded,  each  in  his  sphere,  States  would  not  be  controlled  by 
the  confidence  of  his  immediate  sec-  their  engagements.  They  were 
tion."  But  the  obstacles  now  were  helpless,  and  were  treated  accord- 
all  overcome,  the  unanimity  of  ac-   ingly. 

tion  ceased,  the  great  men,  still  di-  At  the  same  time,  other  difficul- 
recting  and  guiding,  had  new  diffi-  ties  arose  from  the  temper  and 
culties  to  encounter  at  home  and  views  of  the  leading  powers  with 
abroad.  whom  the  United  States  were  e»- 

The  difficulties  abroad  grew  out  pecially  in  contact  England  was 
of  the  insufficient  powers  of  the  angry,  haughty  and  contemptuous, 
revolutionary  government  for  effi-  France  was  disposed  to  regard  her- 
cient  negotiation.  All  the  world  self  as  Americans  guardian  and  pro- 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  portion  of  tector.  Spain,  who  had  never  been 
the  expected  commerce  of  the  Uni-  friendly,  was  suspicious,  jealous  and 
ted  States.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  complaining.  The  character  of  the 
were  as  solicitous  to  retain  and  mul-  country  was  sustained  in  these 
tiply  our  commercial  advantages  Courts  by  the  great  and  distin- 
and  relations.  The  American  gov-  guished  ability  of  its  agents — by 
ernment  enlarged  eloquently  in  their  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson;  but 
instructionsto  Ministers,  on  the  prin-  even  these  men  could  do  nothing 
ciples  and  sentiments  that  should  at  their  respective  posts.  Notwith- 
modify  the  intercourse  of  nations,  standing  the  magnanimous  recep- 
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Hon  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  obsti-  from  certain  causes  above  all  control, 
nate  but  honest  old  king — a  scene  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
which  belongs  to  the  romance  of  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  mer- 
history  and  to  the  painter's  pencil —  chants  without  any  equivalent,  and 
nothing  resulted  from  the  interview,  she,  therefore,  became  careless  about 
The  English  government  scorned  listening  to  proposals  which  sought 
our  amicable  advances,  neglected  on  our  part  to  obtain  one.  Theexi- 
to  send  a  Minister  to  the  United  gencies  of  our  treaty  engagements 
States,  refused  to  treat  on  commer-  with  France  had  become  more  em- 
cial  affairs,  kept  possession  of  our  barrassing,  from  the  prospect  of  her 
posts  in  the  North  West,  and  being  involved  in  war ;  and,  with 
seemed  altogether  more  disposed  to  Spain,  the  incipient  filibustering 
renew  the  war  than  to  perfect  a  Western  spirit  was  rendering  our 
peace  with  their  despised  and  re-  entanglements  more  inextricable 
bellious  colonies.  every  day.  On  the  back  of  all  this, 
•  With  France  our  relations  were  to  give  every  cause  of  trouble  ten- 
becoming  more  embarrassed,  and  fold  intensity,  the  French  revolu- 
she  had  made  more  than  one  re-  tion  spread  disorder  and  confusion 
clamation  against  the  commercial  over  the  whole  world.  Every  coun- 
regulations  of  various  States  of  the  try  in  Europe  was  in  arms.  All 
Union,  which  Mr.  Jay,  acting  as  neutral  rights,  all  international 
"Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,"  ad-  laws  were  trampled  under  foot, 
mitted  to  be  well  founded.  Might  became   right.    The  inter- 

Our  position  with  Spain  was  still  ests  of  a  distant  and  feeble  nation 
more  critical.  The  dispute  respect-  were  sacrificed  without  remorse, 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  Missis-  England  plundered  our  commerce 
sppi,  grevf  more  and  more  angry,  that  it  might  not  help  the  resour- 
and  war  was  talked  of  as  the  prob-  ces  of  her  hostile  neighbour.-^ 
able  solution  of  the  difiiculty.  In  France  seized  our  ships  to  keep 
reference  to  this  contingency,  Mr.  them  out  of  British  ports.  She 
Jay  advised  that  the  government  seemed  to  regard  America  as  a  de- 
should  not  be  too  decided  in  re-  pendency,  whose  gratitude  and  ser- 
pressing  certain  indications  of  pa-  vices  she  had  a  right  to  demand, 
triotic  zeal,  which  the  Western  men  Her  Minister  took  virtual  posses- 
were  making  manifest  after  their  sion  of  our  ports,  fitted  out  priva- 
peculiar  fashion.  teers  in  them,  seized  British  ships 

From  this  condition  of  embar-  in  our  waters,  and,  when  remon- 
rassment,  arising  from  the  imbecil-  strated  with  by  the  Executive,  set 
ity  of  the  old  Confederacy,  the  Con-  the  President  at  defiance,  and  ap- 
stitution  of  1788,  in  some  measure,  pealed  from  the  government  to  the 
released  the  energies  of  the  coun-  people  of  the  United  States, 
try.  The  new  government,  inaugu-  Under  these  great  difficulties,  it 
rated  in  the  following  year,  could  at  required  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
least  produce  the  powers  demanded  ness  of  the  great  men  of  the  United 
for  treating  with  other  States,  and,  States,  the  men  of  the  revolution, 
10  far,  the  way  for  negotiating  and  to  preserve  the  country  from  the 
settling  all  our  outstanding  troubles  conflict  raging  every  where  around 
and  disputes,  was  opened  and  made  them.  They  had  established  the 
easy.  But  all  the  other  difficulties  liberties  of  the  nation,  it  was  now 
not  only  remained,  but  had  been  in-  their  task  to  maintain  its  interests 
creased  by  various  circumstances,  free  from  all  entanglement  with  the 
England  had  soon  perceived  that,  interests  of  Europe.     ^  To  avoid 
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all  political  engagements,"  *  *  *  with  coartesy,  would  chat  with  him 
"  to  shun  all  action  that  might  com-  about  the  weather,  and  occasionally 
promise  the  neutrality  of  the  coun-  let  fall  allusions  to  the  rope  of  sand 
tiy  w  *  *  ♦  a  ^Q  establish  by  di-  with  which  our  American  bond  of 
plomacy  what  had  already  been  brotherhood  was  commonly  corn- 
achieved  by  arms — the  perfect  in-  pared.  The  Queen  was  polite,  bat 
dependence  of  the  United  States,"  evidently  preferred  any  other  Min- 
*  *  *  "  to  assert  the  right  to  de-  ister  to  him  who  represented  the 
termine  for  themselves  how  far  their  lost  jewel  of  the  crown.  Affairs 
interests  were  implicated  in  Euro-  became  worse  and  worse.  Our 
pean  politics,  and  how  far  they  ships  bound  to  France,  with  provi- 
would  permit  themselves  to  be  sions,  were  seized ;  our  seamen  im- 
made  parties  to  any  European  agi-  pressed ;  our  posts  retained.  No 
tation."  This  constituted  the  task  progress  could  be  made  in  London, 
of  the  administration  which  inau-  We  had  no  greater  success  in  Wash- 
gurated  our  present  government,  ington.  The  English  government 
In  this  way  "  to  perfect  the  work  of  had  at  last  sent  Mr.  Hammond  to 
the  revolution,  was  neither  an  easy  represent  them.  But  Mr.  Hain- 
nor  a  safe  achievement ;  and  it  was  mond  had  no  powers.  To  the  ar- 
accomplished  only  after  many  dis-  gument  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Sec 
heartening  trials,  and  through  the  retary  of  State,  he  had  no  reply  to 
long,  patient  and  painful  negotia-  make,  and  made  none, 
tions  which  gave  character  to  this  In  France  our  diplomatic  pro- 
period,  by  the  treaties  with  Eng-  ceedin^  were  as  little  successful  or 
land,  Spain  and  France."  agreeable.  Commissioners  were 
Of  these  painful  negotiations,  appointed  from  time  to  time,  but 
Mr.  Trescott's  narrative  gives  us  a  with  no  favourable  result.  Mr.  Mor- 
clear  and  strong  conception.  In  ris  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the 
England  Mr.  Pinckney  could  make  French  Court  He  sympathized 
no  progress.  He  was  received  with  very  deeply  with  the  royal  family, 
coldness.  The  Ministers  from  the  spoke  freely  in  condemnation  oi 
Courts  of  Europe  regarded  him  the  mob's  excesses,  assisted  in  the 
with  no  favourable  eye,  as  the  rep-  King's  attempt  to  escape,  opened 
resentative  of  the  turbulent  people  his  house  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
who  had  led  the  way  in  those  dis-  all  unfortunate  aristocrats,  and  idcD- 
orders  that  were  now  tearing  to  tiffed  himself  with  the  opponents  of 
pieces  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  school  of  equality  and  frater- 
The  Ambassador  from  Russia  for  a  nity.  At  the  same  time  citizen  Ge- 
long  time  avoided  his  acquaintance,  net,  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation. 
His  proposals  to  the  English  gov-  was  exercising  pro-consular  or  prse- 
emment,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  were  torian  power  in  the  United  States, 
received  with  haughty  indifference.  Mr.  Morris  became  detestable  to  the 
His  complaints  of  infractions  by  san8  culottes^  whom  he  despised, 
England,  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  citizen  Genet  was  denounced 
were  met  with  counter  complaints  by  the  American  government,  which 
of  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  he  had  defied.  There  was  little 
of  British  creditors,  in  collecting  prospect  in  all  this  of  treating  about 
their  debts  in  the  United  States,  any  thing.  The  plunder  of  our 
The  Court  of  St.  James  had  already  commerce  went  on,  and  a  sort  of 
begun  to  speculate  on  the  probable  irregular  maritime  war  began  to 
disruption  of  the  Union.  The  old  prevail.  Our  position,  indeed,  was 
King  received  Mr.  Pinckney  always  a  very  embarrassing  one.    We  had 
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made  guarantees  in  favor  of  France  it  to  subsequent  administrations  to 
and  her  possessions,  which  we  could  take  the  higher  position  which  a 
not  maintain.  Our  own  change  of  settled  government  and  growing  re- 
policy  in  reference  to  foreign  nar  sources  enabled  them  to  command, 
tidns,  the  ruin  of  the  monarch  with  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  calm  and 
whom  we  had  treated,  made  for  us  solid  judgment  which  we  have  re- 
a  plea,  but  not  a  satisfactory  one^  marked  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Trescott's 
Our  Commissioners  were  treated  high  qualities  as  an  historian,  that 
with  insolence  by  the  unprincipled  he  deals  impartially  and  justly  with 
rulers  of  the  French  capital.  In-  the  vexed  question  of  Jay's  treaty- 
stead  of  making  compensation  for  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Bri- 
the  plundered  property  of  our  mer-  tain.  It  was  accepted  with  reluc- 
cbants,  Talleyrand  demanded  mo-  tance  by  the  government,  encoun- 
ney  for  himself  and  his  compatriots,  tered  violent  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
and  the  American  Ministers  aban-  ate,  and  was  received  with  a  yell  of 
doned,  with  indignation,  all  attempts  fury  by  the  people.  It  settled  no 
to  negotiate.  principle,     abandoned     important 

At  last,  after  many  perplexities,  rights  of  American  claimants,  and 

with   long  delays,   through  many  obtained  commercial  concessions  so 

changes   of   affairs,  is    perpetual  entirely  insignificant,  that  our  gov- 

danger   of  hostile  collisions  with  emment  refused   to   accept  them, 

one  or  the  other  of  the  great  pow-  But  while  Mr.  Trescott  freely  con- 

ers  of  Europe,  our  ship   of  state  demns  the  omissions  and  commis- 

fairly  weathered  the  storm,  under  sions  of  the  negotiator,  he   does 

the  consummate  judgment,  courage  ample  justice  to  nis  merits;  while 

and  patience   of  her  commander,  he  exposes  the  insufficiency  of  the 

The  treaty  of  1794  with  England,  treaty,  he  sees  and  shows  that  it 

of  1795  with  Spain,  of  1800  with  was  a  great  good  to  the  country. 

France,  so  far  secured  the  position  The  incubus  on  our  North  Western 

of  the  United  States  as  to  enable  frontier  was  removed,  the  Indian 

them  to  pursue  the  development  of  tribes  restrained  and  composed,  and 

their  resources  safe  from  pressing  the  great  region  between  the  Ohio 

exterior  embarrassments.  Ourfron-  and  the  Lakes  fairly  opened  to  the 

tier  posts  were  at  length  restored,  enterprise  of  our  restless  and  ex- 

our  complications  with  France  ar-  pandmg  population.    John  Jay  was 

range<J,  our  right  to  the  navigation  not  only  one  of  the  purest  and  most 

of  the  Mississippi  through  its  whole  honest  of  mankind,  but  he  was,  in 

course  formally  acknowledged  and  this  abused  diplomatic  perfoimance, 

settled.  a  benefactor,  substantially,  to  the 

None  but  minds  of  the  highest  country  that  he  served  so  long  and 

order,  like  those  at  the  head  of  the  faithfully. 

American  government,  could  have  There  are  numerous  interesting 
pursued  their  steadfast  course  in  passages  which  we  might  adduce 
maintaining  the  policy  of  the  Uni-  as  examples  of  the  eloquence  into 
ted  States  under  so  many  discour-  which  Mr.  Trescott's  vigorous  style 
agements.  They  never  swerved  so  frequently  rises.  The  descrip- 
from  it  They  temporized,  they  tions  of  the  undeveloped  but  incal- 
postponed  the  assertion  of  rights,  culable  resources  of  the  United 
out  never  abandoned  one.  They  States,  of  the  characters  of  Ad- 
acted  as  the  condition  of  their  own  ams,  the  two  Pinckneys,  Jefferson, 
country  and  the  unprecedented  are  prominent  specimens  of  his 
state  of  Europe  demanded,  and  left  manner.      We  will  restrict  our- 
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selves  to  the  beautiful  passage  that  men  bowed.     With  feeble  means 

closes  the   volume,   and  this   the  they  achieved  great  ends ;  id  doubt 

mwe  readily  as  we  cannot  suppose  and  difficulty  they  never  faltered  in 

that  any  of  our  readers  can  be  long  a  great  purpose.    They  were  men 

without  Mr.  Trescott*s  book.  true,  and  brave,  and  elevated;  their 

If,  says  the  writer — when  enu-  tempers  chastened  by  a  long  and 

merating  th6  dangers  that  beset  the  patient  experience,  their  ambition 

infant  republic  from  abroad — "if  tempered  by  a   wise   forbearance, 

foreign  powers  had  been  allowed  to  and  their  abilities  quickened  by  a 

obtain  commanding  influence  in  our  devoted  patriotism  which  gave  vig- 

national  councils,  the  character  of  our  and   purpose  to  their  policy. 

the  country  would  have  been  di-  But  the  student  of  the  world's  for- 

minished,   its  interests  mutilated,  tunes,  who  looks  down  upon  this 

and   our  national  existence  must  mighty  empire,  with  its  tributary 

have  dragged  its  slow  way  from  a  oceans,   and   sees  its   vast  extent 

crippled  and  sickly  infancy,  to  a  gemmed  with  the  civilized  beauty 

maimed  and  dependent  manhood,  of  a  thousand  cities,  peopled  witji 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  sus-  untiring  millions,  by  whose  enei^' 

tained  by  wise  and  firm  counsellors,  its  rivers  roll  down  gold,  its  forests 

Washington  succeeded,  even  against  vanish  and  its  fields  burst  into  lux- 

a  strongly  excited  popular  prejudice,  uriant  harvests,  while  arts  and  sci- 

in  establishing  the  perfect  national  ence,  laws  and  commerce,  direct, 

independence  of  the  country.    And  protect  and   refine  the  objects  of 

to  have  effected  this,  as  they  did,  their    unstinted    labours — beholds 

without  war  and  in  face  of  the  diffi-  but  a  portion  of  their  work, 
culties,  both  foreign  and  domestic,        "  For,  in  the  darkened  hour  of 

ofthe  new  government,  is  the  crown-  their  perplexity,  they  trusted,  with 

ing  glory  of  those  great  men  whose  a  grave  and  beautiful  simplicity,  to 

arms  enfranchised  an  empire,  whose  Truth.     And  the  success  of  their 

wisdom  created  a  constitution,  and  policy  thus  afibrded  to  the  science 

whose  steadfast  sas^acity   inaugu-  of  history  another  of  those  rare  ob- 

rated  a  national  life  of  unbroken  servations,  by  which  we  learn  that 

and    almost    fabulous    prosperity,  beyond   our   obscure  and    cloudy 

They  differed,  as  men  will  do,  some-  prospect,  the  eternal  laws  of  a  Di- 

times  in  ignorance,   sometimes  in  vine  morality  are  at  work,  and  that 

passion ;  but  in  their  laboura  they  with  Nations,  as  with   men,  the 

were  joined  together,  and  in  their  law   of   progress    is    the   law  of 

fame  they  should  not  be  divided,  right." 

Honoured  be  their  memories — the        We  are  sure  that  the  remaining 

severe  simplicity  of  Jay's  antique  parts  of  the   Diplomatic  History 

virtue,  the  subtle  and  eloquent  rea-  will  be  looked  for  with  anxious  ex- 

soning  of  JeflferRon's  wonderful  in-  pectation,  and  even  when  the  wri- 

tellect,  the  broad  and  ample  sweep  ter  shall  have  reached  tJie  bounds 

of  Hamilton's  national   pnde,  the  which  he  contemplates,  and  finishes 

impetuous  and  abounding  patriot-  his  work,  he  will  not  be  permitted 

ism  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  varied  to  rest  from  his  labours,  if  the  voice 

excellency  of  Pinckney,  and  Mor-  of  his  fellow-citizens  can,  by  any 

ris,  and  Monroe,  but,  above  all,  the  importunity,  induce  him  to  carry 

calm,  sure  judgment   of  him   in  his  rare  and  now  practised  ability 

whose  majestic  presence  even  these  into  other  and  wider  fields. 
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NELL     GWYN# 
{Concluded,) 

In  searching  for  the  reason  of  certain  degree  o(  politieal  impor- 
Nell  Gwyn's  unparalleled  popular-  tance,whicn  we  cannot  record  with- 
ity  with  the  people,  we  find  it  in  out  a  smile.  Nelly  was  thoroughly 
the  circumstances  oif  the  rivalship  English,  and  a  supposed  ardent  ad- 
existing  between  herself  and  Louise  herent  of  the  established  Church  ; 
de  Querouaille,  subsequently  crea-  therefore  the  people  loved  lier  as 
ted  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Soon  heartily  as  they  detested  her  rival, 
after  the  arrival  of  this  brilliant  who,  being  a  Catholic  and  a  for- 
Frenchwoman  in  England,  Charles  eigner,  was  of  course  a  traitress  in 
plainly  evinced  the  conception  of  disguise,  and  the  legitimate  off- 
one  of  those  ^S'iolent  passions"  spnng  of  the  woman  of  Babylon!! 
which  were  characteristic  of  his  **  This  contrast  of  position  it  is," 
susceptible  and  versatile  temper.  remarks  Cunningham,  ^*  which  has 

The  rich  Southern  beauty  of  given  Nell  Gwyn  much  of  the  odd, 
Louise  seems  to  have  carried  his  and  particular  favour  connected 
heart — or  what  the  facetious  Mon-  with  her  name." 
arch  was  pleased  to  call  his  heart —  NelPs  house,  at  thh  period,  was 
by  a  coup  de  main ;  he  openly  paid  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Pall 
his  court  to  her,  but  the  wily  dam-  Mall.*'  It  had  ^  been  conveyed 
sel  knew  her  value,  and  determined  free  to  her  and  her  representatives 
to  make  the  King's  love  subservi-  forever.?  The  door  was  not  unfre- 
ent  to  a  political  project.  Through  quently  besieged  by  crowds  of  the 
her  means,  and  as  the  price  of  her  indigent,  whom  she  seldom  dis- 
attacbment,  Charles,  while  at  Do-  missed,  without  the  bestowal  upon 
ver,  whither  (as  before  remarked,)  them  either  of  "  broken  meats  "  or 
he  had  gone  to  welcome  the  Duch-  half-pence.  Much  of  her  time  was 
ess  of  Orleans,  consented  to  sign  spent  at  Whitehall.  Here  she 
that  in&mous  treaty  by  which  Eng-  constantly  encountered  "  the  Po- 
land was  virtually  reduced  to  the  pish  mistress,"  and  many  "  sharp 
level  of  a  French  province,  and  her  passages"  were  exchanged  between 
sovereign  became  the  pensioner  of  them,  in  which  the  Frenchwoman 
Louis  XIV.  Upon  this  Louise  was  generally  worsted,  for  her  wit 
yielded  to  the  King's  persuasions,  by  no  means  equalled  the  beauty 
and  went  up  to  London,  which  ever  of  her  person, 
afterwards  she  regarded  as  her  These  wordy  controversies  and 
home.  Charles'  attentions  were  sharp  shootings  of  the  tongue  were 
henceforth  divided  between  Nell  burlesqued  by  some  contemporary 
Gwyn,  and  his  new  favourite.  They  scribbler,  in  a  poem,  with  the  title 
were  known  popularly  as  "the  Pro-  "A  pleasant  Battle  between  Tutty 
testant  and  Popish  mistresses,"  and  and  Snapshort,  the  two  lap-dogs  of 
their  influence  was  invested  with  a  the  Utopian  Court"      Tutty  be- 

*  It  is  a  curioas  fact  that  *'  the  house  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  one  in 
which  Nelly  lived,  (now  No.  79,)  is  tenanted  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  &c. 
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longed  to  Nell  Gwyn,  and  Snap-  her,)  had  fallen,  of  decking  herself 
short  to  the  Duchess,  and  the  dia-  in  hlack  whenever  any  French  ce- 
logue  refers  to  some  actual  affray  lebrity  died,  was  admirably  ridi- 
between  the  rival  ladies.  Tutty  de-  culed  by  Nell  Gwyn  during  a  court 
scribes  the  mistress  of  Snapshort  f^te.  The  news  of  the  Cham  of 
**as  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  Tartary's  death  was  reported  in 
and  with  a  countenance  so  sharp  England  on  the  very  day  whidi 
as  if  she  would  devour  him  as  she  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
had  devoured  the  nation,  while  cease  of  a  French  nobleman  of  the 
Snapshort  observes  of  Nelly  that  blood-royal.  De  Qu6rouaille  re- 
she  hopes  to  see  her  once  more  in  paired  to  the  court  in  mourning — 
her  old  degraded  calling  of  selling  and  so  did  Nelly.  Some  one  in- 
oranges  and  lemons  at  the  thea-  quired  of  the  latter,  in  the  Duch- 
tres."  Among  the  letters  of  Mad-  ess'  hearing,  "  for  whom  she  ap- 
ame  Sevign6,  there  is  one  which  peared  in  mouniing?"  "Oh!" 
refers,  in  a  lively  manner,  to  the  op-  said  Nelly,  **  have  you  not  heard  of 
posing  claims  of  Nelly  and  deQu6-  my  loss? — the  poor,  dear  Cham  of 
rouaille  upon  Charles'  favour. —  Tartary  !  he's  dead  1"  "And  what 
"Mademoiselle,"  says  this  epistle,  relation,  pray,  was  the  Cham  to 
referring  to  the  latter,  "amasses  youf"  "  What  T' replied  Nell  in- 
.  treasure,  and  makes  herself  feared  dignantly ;  "  why,  the  same  rela- 

and  respected  by  as  many  as  she    tion  that  the  Prince  of was 

can,  but  she  did  not  foresee  that  to  Mademoiselle  De  Qu6rouaille  I " 
she  should  find  a  young  actress  in  From  Pall  Mall  Nelly  removed 
her  way,  whom  the  King  dotes  on,  to  several  more  fashionale  parts  of 
and  she  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  London,  never,  it  would  appear, 
withdraw  him  from  her.  He  di-  from  the  number  of  houses  since 
vides  his  care,  his  time,  .and  his  pointed  out  as  having  been  ten- 
wealth  between  these  two.  The  anted  by  her — dwelling  long  in 
actress  is  as  haughty  as  Mademoi-  one  place — ^until  at  last  we  follow 
selle;  she  insults  her,  she  makes  her  to  Windsor,  where  she  was 
grimaces  at  her,  she  attacks  her,  settled  in  a  magnificent  mansion, 
she  frequently  steals  the  King  from  with  walls  and  stair  cases  painted 
her,  and  boasts  whenever  he  gives  expressly  for  her,  "  by  the  fashion- 
her  the  preference.  She  is  young,  able  pencil  of  Verrio."  Hither  all 
indiscreet,  confident,  wild,  and  of  the  courtly  and  high-bred  world 
an  agreeable  humour.  She  sings,  were  wont  to  repair.  The  Wind- 
dances  and  acts  her  part  with  good  sor  concerts  were  celebrated.  Nelly 
grace.  As  to  Mademoiselle,  she  spared  no  pains  to  collect  together 
reasons  thus:  "This  lady,"  says  the  best  musicians  the  kingdom 
she,  "  pretends  to  be  a  person  of  could  furnish.  She  treated  them 
quality ;  she  says  she  is  related  to  with  unusual  munificence,  and  in- 
the  best  families  of  France ;  when-  duced  Charles  to  do  likewise. — 
ever  any  person  of  distinction  dies  Among  her  more  distinguished  and 
she  puts  herself  into  mourning.  If  favored  guests  were  the  Duke  of 
she  be  a  lady  of  such  quality,  why  Monmouth  and  Lord  Cavendish, 
does  she  demean  herself  thus?  She  With  her  quick  perception  of  char- 
ought  to  die  with  shame.  As  for  acter,  it  is  probable  that  the  am- 
me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  bitious  designs,  and  the  aspiring 
thing  better."  This  absurd  custom,  but  impracticable  temper  of  Moo- 
into  which  "  Mademoiselle"  (as  the  mouth,  were  even  at  this  early  date 
piquant  French  letter-writer  styles  comprehended  by  her.     She  had 
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the  boldness  to  call  ^im  "  Prince 
Perkins  1"  to  his  face.  "You  are 
ill-brecl,  Madame  I"  said  the  Duke, 
hanghtily.  "Ill-bred!"  exclaimed 
Nelly,  with  a  smile;  "pray,  was 
Mrs,  Barlow  better  bred  than  I?" 

First-class  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  by  no  means  the 
only  attractive  feature  in  the  (^ay 
re-unions  at  the  Windsor  house. 
For  those  who  loved  excitement— 
and  "  their  name  was  probably  le- 
gion"— the  basset  table  stood  near, 
invitinfif  them  to  the  "  hazard  of  the 
die."  Ladies  were  amonff  the  most 
eapr^r  and  determined  of  the  tjame- 
Bters.  Nelly  herself  lost  in  one 
night,  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
"as  much  as  1,400  guineas,"  or 
$25,000  of  our  present  (American) 
currency.  Indeed, "  Madame  Gwyn" 
must  have  received  her  full  share 
of  those  seventy  thousand  pounds^ 
set  aside  by  the  Commons  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  monument 
to  the  "roval  martvr,"  but  which 
were  basely  appropriated  by  his  son 
to  the  service  of  his  various  niis- 
tres.ses.  Always  let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  Nelly's  honour,  however, 
that  amidst  her  abundance,  she 
never  forgot  the  poor.  We  find 
in  "  some  curious  bills  for  debts  " 
incurred  by  her,  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  items,  sufh  as  **  cordial  juleps 
with  pearls"  for  Master  Charles, 
"  charges  for  a  French  coach,"  "  a 
bedstead  with  silver  ornaments," 
"  looking-glasses,"  "  warming  pans," 
"  white  and  red  satin  night  caps," 
&e.,  <fec.,  a  charge  for  "  kilderkins 
of  strong  ale,  ordinary  ale,"  and  a 
"  barrel  of  eights,"  intended  as 
••  alms  for  the  people." 

One  of  her  bills,  for  a  sedan 
chair,  which  Cunningliam  has  res- 
cued from  a  pile  of  "  mutilated  ex- 
chequer papers,"  is  so  curious,that  we 
transcribe  it  entire.     It  runs  thus : 


June  17,  1675. 


The  body  of  tbe  Chaire. 
VOL.  II. 


£    s.    d. 
3    10    0 

28 


the  best  neats  leather  to  cover 

the  outside 3    10    0 

600  inside  nniles  coulered  and 

burnished 0     11     0 

600  guilt  with  water  gold  at  fts. 

percent 1     10    0 

1200  outvside   nailer,  the   same 

gold  at  &.T.  per  cent 4     16     0 

300  studds,  the  same  gold. ...  1  10  0 
2000  hallb  roofc  nailes,  the  same 

gold 1     14    0 

200  toppit  nailes,  same  gold.  .•  3  14  0 
5  sprigs  for  the  top,  rich  guilt.  4  0  0 
a   ha.spe   for    the    doore,   rich 

giiiile 1     10    0 

ffor  change  of  4  glasses 2      0    0 

2  pounds  5jf.  lor  one  new  glasso 
to  be  abated  out  of  that  fibr 

a  broken  glasse  15;s 1     10    0 

Serge  flbr  the  bottom. 0      2    0 

Conuisse    to    put   vunder  the 

leather 0      8    0 

all  sorts  of  iron  nailes 0      5     0 

workntanshippe,  the  chaire  in- 
side and  outside 2    10    0 

£34     11     0 

Reict.  dated  13  July,  1675,  for  30£  in 
full  discharge. 

Here  let  us  pause  to  remark  that 
we  have  not  compiled  this  paper 
with  a  desire  to  extenuate  the  sins 
of  Nell  Gwyn,  but  simply  with  tbe 
purpose  of  doing  her  justice,  of 
proving  that,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  she  still 
retained  her  sense  of  pity  for  hu- 
man miseries  untarnished,  exercis- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  practical 
charity,  which  should  weigh  some- 
what with  the  sternest  moralist, 
in  the  estimation  of  her  char- 
acter. We  beg  the  reader  to 
undei-stand  us.  We  are  not  at- 
tempting, we  say,  to  palliate  or 
soften  the  crimes  of  which  this 
woman  was  guilty.  But  we 
maintain,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  that  few  would  have  kept 
some  of  the  noblest  virtues  of 
the  soul  so  thoroughly  intact  as 
she,  in  the  midst  of  the  foulest 
associations  of  tbe  foulest  epoch 
of  English  history.  But  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  you  venture  to 
wade  through  such  a  mass  of  pol- 
lution, in  order  to  hold  up  before 
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us  a  few  scattered  gems  of  virtue  of  service  in^  the  recent  struggle 
and  goodness?  In  order,  we  reply,  which  distracted  three  kingdoms, 
to  demonstrate  the  cheering  truth  in  a  way  in  which,  let  us  hope^  they 
that  there  is  no  possible  depth  of  will  never  again  be  made  to  suffer, 
degradation,  in  which  the  holier  There  were  old  men,  who  had 
purposes,  the  purer  instincts  im-  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Edge 
planted  by  God  in  the  heart,  can  Hill,  and  younger  ones,  who  could 
be  utterly  effaced.  In  some  rare  show  that  they  had  bled  at  Naseby 
natures,  (like  Nell  Gwyn's,)  not  or  at  Worcester.  The  Restoration 
only  do  these  survive,  but  they  had  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
shine  with  an  added  and  pre-emi-  a  standing  army,  and  many  of 
nent  lustre.  Thoughts  "*  too  deep  Crom well's  iron-sides,  filling  the 
for  tears" — a  moral  as  wide  and  ranks  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
beautiful  as  the  Heavens,  may  be  and  Oxford  Blues,  were  now  unfit 
elicited  from  the  study  of  charac-  for  active  service,  and  younger  men 
ters,  who  have  properly  encoun-  were  required  to  fill  their  places, 
tered  the  ban  and  scorn  of  the  What  was  to  become  of  the  veter- 
world,  and  upon  whom  the  "  scar-  ans  when  their  pay  was  gone  ? 
let  letter"  of  infamy  has  been  '* Their  trade  had  been  tear,  and 
stamped  as  plainly  as  that  flaming  their  pay  never  sufficient  for  more 
mark  which  glittered  for  so  many  than  their  immediate  wants.  But 
weary  years,  on  the  bosom  of  Hes-  for  Chelsea  Hospital  they  might 
ter  Prynne  1  Such  is  the  justifica-  have  starved  on  the  casual  bounty 
tion  of  all  biographical  notices  like  of  the  people,  and  the  chance  assist- 
the  present.  To  the  sensible  and  ance  of  their  younger  comrades." 
thoughtful  inquirer  they  hardly  In  1680,  the  period  at  which  we 
need  to  be  vindicated.  As  for  that  have  now  arrived,  the  lonij,  golden 
class  of  sanctimonious  donkeys,  who  summer  of  Nelly's  prospenty  begaa 
believe  that  they  have  a  mission  to  to  be  overclouded.  About  the  raid- 
watch  over  the  Public  Moral,  as  die  of  September,  in  this  year,  her 
if  it  were  a  bundle  of  fodder,  second  son,  James,  (so  called  in 
setting  up  a  hideous  bray  at  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,)  died 
any  semblance  of  intermeddling  in  Paris.  Many  of  her  old  theatri- 
therewith,  and  who  protest  against  cal  friends  and  compatriots,  (among 
the  mention  of  Hell  to  ^ears  po-  whom  was  Charles  Hart,)  were  also, 
lite,"  they  are  only  worthy  of  de-  during  this  season  or  a  very  few 
rision,  unless,  indeed,  their  hypoc-  years  after  it,  gathered  to  their 
risy  should  provoke  the  profounder  "  final  sleep."  The  only  letter  of 
sentiment  of  disgust!!  Nelly's  composition  that  has  been 
But  ^''revenons  a  nos  mautonsP  preserved,  was  written  about  this 
One  of  the  few  good  actions  which  time.  It  bears  the  following  ad- 
must  be  placed   to   the  credit  of  dress : 

Charles  II.,  was  performed  at  the  These  for  Madame  Jennings  over 

instance  of  Nell  Gwyn.     This  was  against  the  Tul  Tavern  in  Jermyn 

"  the  erection  of  a  Royal  Hospital  at  street,  London. 

Chelsea,  for  aged  and  disabled  sol-  Windsor,  Burford  House, 

diers,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  April  14,  1684. 

laid  by  the  King  himself,  in  the  Madame: 

spring  of   1682."     We   are  told  I  have  receivM  y'r  letter,  and  I 

that  there  "  were  thousands  alive  desire  y'u  wd'  speake  to  my  Ladie 

when  the  hospital  was  first  thought  Williams  to  sende  me    the  Gold 

of,  who  carried  about  them  marks  Stufib  and  a  Note  with  it,  because 
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I  mnst  sign  it,  then  f^he  shall  have  and  tell  her  I  am  as  sick  as  her 
her  money  ye  next  Day  of  Mr.  grace,  but  do  not  knowe  what  I 
Trant;  pray  tell  her  Ladieship,  that  ayle,  altho' shee  does  *  *  * 
I  will  send  her  a  note  of  what  Pray  tell  my  Ladle  Williams 
Quantity  of  Things  Tie  have  that  the  King's  Mistresses  are  ac- 
bought,  if  her  Ladieship  will  put  counted  ill  paymasters,  but  shee 
herselfe  to  ye  trouble  to  buy  them ;  shall  have  her  money  the  next  Day 
when  they  are  bought  I  will  sign  after  I  have  the  Stuffe.  ^ 
a  Note  for  her  to  be  payd.  Pray  Here  is  a  sad  slaughter  at  Wind- 
Mad  ame  let  ye  man  goe  on  with  sor,  the  young  mens  taking  yr 
my  Sedan,  and  send  Potvin  and  leaves  and  going  to  France,  and, 
Mr.  Coker  down  to  me,  for  I  want  altho'  they  are  none  of  my  Lovers, 
them  both.  The  Bill  is  very  dear  yet  I  am  loath  to  part  with  them, 
to  boyle  the  Plate,  but  necessity  Mrs.  Jennings,  I  love  you  with  all 
hath  noe  Law.  I  am  afraid  Mm.  my  Heart,  and  soe  good  bye. 
you  have  forgot  my  Mantle,  which  E.  G. 
you  were  to  line  with  Musk  Colour  Of  Madame  Jennings  and  the 
Sattin,  and  all  my  other  things,  for  Lady  Williams  mentioned  in  this 
you  send  me  noe  Patterns,  nor  letter,  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Answer.  Monsieur  Lainey  is  going  Potvin  was  an  upholsterer,  and  the 
away.  Pray  send  me  word  about  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  an  intimate 
your  son  Griffin,  for  his  Majestic  is  friend  of  Nelly's,  was  the  daughter 
mighty  well  pleased  that  he  will  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  The 
goe  along  with  my  Lord  Duke.  I  Duchess  is  said  to  have  employed 
am  afraid  you  are  so  much  taken  as  her  footman  the  father  of  See- 
up  with  your  owne  house,  that  you  retary  Craggs. 
forgett  my  business.  My  service  to  The  winter  of  1684  was  a  sea- 
dear  Lord  Kildare,  and  tell  him  I  son  of  unusual  gayety  at  White- 
love  him  with  all  my  heart.  Pray  hall.  Evelyn  has  handed  down  to 
Mm.  see  that  Potvin  brings  now  all  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  manner 
my  Things  with  him.  My  Lord  in  which  Sunday  was  disposed  of 
Dukes  bed,  <fec.,  if  he  hath  not  by  the  virtuous  King  and  his  cour- 
made  them  all  up,  he  may  doe  that  tiers. 

here,  for  if  I  doe  not  get  my  Things  "  I  can  never  forget,"  he  says, 
out  of  his  Hands  now,  I  shall  not  "  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  pro- 
have  them  untill  this  time  twelve-  faneness,  gaining  and  all  dissolute- 
month.  The  Duke  brought  me  ness,  and  as  it  were  a  total  forget- 
down  with  him  my  Crochet  of  Dia-  fulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday 
monds ;  and  I  love  it  the  belter  be-  evening,)  which  this  day  se'nnight 
cause  he  brought  it.  My  Sumley  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  con- 
and  ei'erie  body  else  will  tell  you  versing  with  Portsmouth,  Cleve- 
that  it  is  the  finest  Thing  that  ever  land,  Mazarin,  <fec.,  a  French  boy 
was  seen.  Good  Mm.  speake  to  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious 
Mr.  Beaver  to  come  down  too,  that  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  the 
I  may  bespeake  a  ring  for  the  great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute 
Duke  of  Grafton  before  he  goes  to  persons,  were  at  basset,  round  a 
France.  1  arge  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2,000 
I  have  continued  extreme  ill  ever  in  gold  before  them  ;  upon  which 
since  you  left  me,  and  I  am  soe  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me 
still.  I  have  sent  to  London  for  a  made  strange  reflections.  Six  days 
Dr.  I  believe  I  shall  die.  My  after  all  was  in  the  dust !" 
service  to  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Anything  more  solemn  and  start- 
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ling  than  the  event  which  closed  this  his  physicians,  did  not  only  helievt 
revel  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  him  poisoned^  hut  thought  himself 
recordsof  modem  history.  Thede-  so  too^not  long  after ^  for  having 
bauch — for  that  is  its  true  name —  declarecl  his  opinion  a  little  too 
was  kept  up  until  Monday  morn-  boldly."  Bishop  Patrick  strengtb- 
ing.  At  precisely  eight  o'clock,  ens  the  supposition  from  the  testi- 
the  King  was  stricken  with  apo-  mony  of  Sir  Thomas  Mellington, 
-  plexy,  remaining  for  hours  in  a  who  sat  with  the  King  for  three 
state  of  unconsciousness.  He  then  days,  and  never  went  to.  bed  for 
partially  revived,  but  his  case  was  three  nights.  The  Chesterfield, 
hopeless ;  and — what  is  not  com-  who  lived  among  many  who  were 
mon  at  royal  death-beds — the  at-  likely  to  be  well  infonned,  and  was 
tendant  physicians  did  not  attempt  himself  the  grand-son  of  the  Earl 
to  conceal  from  him  his  actual  con-  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  with 
dition.  Charles  met  his  fate  man-  Charles  at  his  death,  states  aw- 
fully, and  witliout  a  murmur.  In-  tively  that  the  King  was  poisoned, 
deed,  he  was  far  more  respectable  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  when 
in  his  death  than  he  had  ever  been  in  England,  in  1699,  is  vsaid  to  have 
in  life.  After  solemnly  confessing  told  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  that 
his  sins,  he  asked  to  be  forgiven  in-  Charles  II.  was  poisoned  at  her 
dividually  by  those  about  him  whom  house,  by  one  of  her  footmen,  in  a 
he  had  injured.  His  last  recorded  dish  of  chocolate,  and  Fox  bad 
command  was,  "Let  not  poor  Nelly  heard  a  somewhat  similar  report 
starve!"  a  command  which  proves  from  the  family  of  his  mother,  who 
that  the  humble  oranore  girl  whom  was  great-grand-daughter  to  the 
he  had  raised  to  rank  and  fortune,  Duchess." 

who  had,  as  he  believed,  and  as  By  no  one,  probably,  in  the  whole 
most  others  believed,  been  faithful  realm,  was  King  Charles  more  sin- 
to  him,  and  who  thus  mingled  with  cerely  mourned,  than  by  Nell  Gwyn. 
his  latest  rational  thoughts,  was  in  We  picture  her  during  this  moorn- 
reality  more  truly  beloved  than  all  ful  period  of  her  history,  recalling 
others  upon  whom  his  fickle  fa-  to  mind  that  grand  song  of  Sliir- 
vours  were  bestowed.  Cunning-  ley's,  of  which  Charles  himself  had 
ham  (to  whose  work  we  again  ex-  been  so  fond  : 
press  our  indebte<lness,  since,  in 
fact,  our  sketch  is  little  more  than  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

I    *-««♦  ^f  i,;o  4U^.^.,..li  ««^  ,.^»  Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things, 

an  abstract  of  his  thorough  and  re-  ^here  is  no  armour  against  Fate ; 

liable     biography,)     supposes    that  Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  Kings: 

Charles  II.  was  poisoned.  Sceptre  and  Crown 

He  says:  « It  was  the  fashion  in  ^„,  Xl^^t ':::'r..ie 

that,   as  in   the  preceding  Hge,  to  With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade, 
attribute  the  sudden  death  of  any 

great  person  to  poison,  and  the  ru-  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  th« 

mour  on  this  occasion  should,  per-  .  ^f*^»       ^    ,   ,       ,       ,        , 

,           -                          ^«       ^     XL         I  And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they 

haps,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule  j.^]! . 

of  vulgar  delusions.  Yet,  in  Charles'  But   their   strong  nerves  at  last  most 

case,  the  suspicions  are  not  without  rr.P^^^ '      ^                 t^        ... 

.     e    *^                     .1            .1.  They  lame  but  one  another  still: 

support    from  ^  apparently    rather  'g^rly,  or  late, 

weighty  authorities.  **I  am  obliged  They  stoop  to  fate, 

to  O^bserve,"  says  SheflSeld,  Duke  of  And  must  give  up   their    murmuring 

Buckingham,  "that  the  most  know-  ^henXy,   pale   captives,  creep  to 

ing  and  the  most  deserving  of  all  death. 
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The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow,  earth,  mingled  their  tears  above  her 

Then   boast  no    more    youi;    mighty  „w>avtx 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now  (rrand    was     the     self-sacntlCing 

See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds!  courage  of  Tenison,  in  venturing  to 

To"  he  cola  {ISmb  "'""'^  P^^^^'^^  ^^^®  ^""^^^^  discourse  upon 
Only  the  actiom  of  the  just  8"ch    a  woman.      But   the  good 
SmeU  ^weetf  and  blossom  in  the  dust.  Archbishop  knew   her   worth,  be- 
lieved in  the  sincerity  of  her  re- 
Pecuniary  difficulties  were  now  pentance,  and  was  not  afraid,  nor- 
added   to   her   misfortunes.      But  ashamed   publicly  to  pay  an  elo- 
that  earnest  request  uttered  by  the  quent  tribute    to   the   memory  of 
King  at  his  last  gasp,  was  not  un-  one,  who,  fallen   upon  evil   time?, 
heeded   by  his  successor.      James  and  beset  by  sore  temptations,  had 
ordered  her  debts  to  be  paid,  and  still  succeeded  in  keeping  fresh  and 
even  carried  his  generosity  so  far  beautiful  some  of  the  noblest  graces 
as  to  settle  Besktoood  Park,  a  hand-  which  belong  to  womanhood  ! 
some  estate  in  the  County  of  Not-  «         «         «         «         « 
tingham,  Hong  an  appurtenance  of       ^s  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  pre- 
the  crown)'' upon  Mrs.EllenGwyn,  ceding  sketch   of  Nell    Gwyn,   we' 
and  after  her  death  upon  the  Duke  transcribe  for  the  amusement  of  the 
of  St.  Albans  and  his  male  issue.  reader,  some  of  the  smart  sayings 
The  young  heir  was  not  to  be  attributed    to  Charles   IT.     Every- 
long  kept  out  of  his  inheritance,  ^^^i     ^^^^,^   ^^^^   ^  ^„  Ij    written 
From    this    period,    his    mother's  upon  the  King  by  Rochester, 
health    rapidly    declined,    until — 

having  duly  made   her   will,  which  "Here  lies  onrSovereign  Lord  the  King, 
abounds  in   charitable  bequests—       Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 

i       V    1  •     XT  I         tr.nTr  •     xu  Who  never  jflitf  n  foolish  thing, 

she  died  in  November,  1687,  in  the        ^nd  never  did~-^  wise  one  ! " 

thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.    Cib- 

bler  declares,  that  her  repentance  but  very  few  are  acquainted  with 
in  her  last  hours,  "appeared  in  all  Charles'  reply:  "The  matter,"  he 
the  contrite  symptoms  of  a  Chris-  observed,  "  was  easily  accounted 
tian  sincerity  ;"  and  Wigraore,  for — his  discourse  was  his  oion-^^ 
writing  to  Etheridge,  says,  "she  \i\ii  actions  wevo  Iur  Mi7iiiitr7/^s/^^ 
died  piously  and  penitently,  and  as  His  politeness,  even  under  trying 
she  dispensed  several  charities  in  civcumstances,  never  forsook  him. 
her  life-time,  so  she  left  several  Upon  one  occasion  William  Penn 
such  legacies  at  her  death."  Nelly  appeared  in  his  presence  with  his 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  hat  on.  The  King  instantly  re- 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  Arch-  moved  his.  "Friend  Charles," said 
bishop  Tenison,  the  friend  ami  pro-  Penn,  "  why  dost  thou  not  keep  on 
t^ff^  of  Tillotson,  and  himself  one  thy  hat?"  " 'Tis  the  custom  of 
of  the  purest  and  most  illustrious  this  place,"  replieil  the  Monarch, 
of  the  English  divines,  preached  **that  only  one  person  should  be 
her  funeral  sermon.  There  was  no  covered  at  a  time!"  Charles,  who 
ostentatious  display  upon  the  occa-  was  in  favour  of  extempore  preach- 
sion  :  but  the  London  apprentices,  ing,  once  asked  Stillingfleet,  "  why 
who  loved  Nelly  well,  together  with  he  always  read  his  sermons  before 
many  of  the  poor,  whom  her  Him,  when  he  was  informed  that 
bounty  had  relieved,  and  who  felt  he  always  preached  without  book 
that  in  her  they  had  lost  a  friend  elsewhere?"  Stillingfleet  answered 
never  to  be  replaced  to  them  on  something  about  the   awe   of  so 
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noble  a  presence,  A;c.,  &c.,  and  then 
demanded,  **But  why  does  your 
Majesty  read  yaur  speeches  when 
you  can  urge  none  of  the  same  rea- 
sons?" 

''Odsfish!  Doctor,"  replied  the 
King;  "your  question  is  pertinent, 
and  so  shall  be  my  answer.  I  liave 
asked  the  two  Houses  so  often  and 
for  so  much  money,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face/ ^* 

While  examining  some  new  apart- 
ments which  Sir  0.  Wren  had  built 
for  him,  in  his  hunting  palace  at 
Newmarket,  the  King  said  that  **he 
thouofht  the  rooms  were  too  low." 
Sir  Christopher,  somewhat  of  a 
dwarf,  walking  round  them  and 
looking  up,  replied,  "/  think,  an*  it 
please  your  Majesty,  they  are  high 
enough."  Charles  squatted  down 
to  the  architect's  height,  crept 
about  in  a  grotesque  posture,  an<l 
cried,  *'Aye,  aye  !  Sir  Christopher  1 
they  ARE  high  enough  1" 

Of  Harrow  Church,  situated  on 
the  very  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and 
visible  for  many  miles  around,  he 
remarked,  ''''That  is  the  only  visible 
Church  I  know ! " 


One  morning,  the  King  attended 
only  by  two  of  his  intimates,  walked 
up  Constitution  Hill  into  Hyde 
Park.  As  he  was  crossing  the 
road,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  hunting,  was  seen  returning 
in  his  coach,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
the  guards.  These,  when  they  saw 
the  King,  halted,  and  stopped  the 
coach. 

The  Duke,  being  acquainted  with 
the  purpose  of  the  halt,  stepped  out, 
and  after  saluting  Charles,  said  he 
was  greatly  astonished  to  find  his 
Majesty  in  that  lonely  place,  with 
so  small  an  attendance,  and  that  he 
thought  his  Majesty  expose^]  him- 
self to  danger.  "Tut!"  exclaimed 
the  King,  "no  sort  of  danger, 
James,  for  I'm  sure  no  man  in 
England  would  take  away  my  life 
to  make  you  king !" 

Even  on  his  death-bed  a  certain 
vein  of  humour  mingled  with  his 
conversation.  He  apologized  to 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  had 
remained  by  his  couch  all  night: 
"  I  have  been  a  most  unconscion- 
able time  dying,"  said  he,  "but  I 
hope,  my  friends,  you'll  excuse  it" 


HARK   TO    THE    SHOUTING    WIND. 


Hark  to  the  shouting  Wind! 

Hark  to  the  flying  Rain ! 
And  I  care  not  though  I  never  see 

A  bright  blue  sky  again ! 

There  are  thoughts  in  my  breast  to-day, 
That  are  not  for  human  speech  ; 

But  I  hear  them  in  the  driving  storm, 
And  the  roar  upon  the  beach ! 

And  O  to  be  with  that  Ship 
That  I  watch  through  the  blinding  brine ! 

0  Wind  for  thy  sweep  of  Land  and  Sea  ! 
O  Sea  !   for  a  voice  like  thine  ! 

Shout  on  thy  merciless  Wind 
To  the  frightened  and  flying  Rain ! 

1  care  not  though  I  never  see 
A  calm  blue  sky  again ! 
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TRIP   TO    CUBA. 


NO.    V. 


VISIT     TO     MATANZA8. 


We  had  not  yet  seen  the  inte-  line  of  the  rail  road,  which  were 
rior  of  the  Island ;  we  had  not  not  devoted  to  cultivation.  The 
visited  a  sugar  estate ;  a  trip  to  palm  tree  was  the  striking  feature 
Matanzas  would  satisfy  both  re-  in  the  landscape ;  it  was  never 
quirements,  and  as  we  had  letters  missing.  The  fields  were  often  sep- 
to  gentlemen  of  position  in  that  arated  from  the  road  by  hedges  of 
city,  we  determined  to  set  out  aloes,  or  cactus,  or  dwarf  palm, 
without  delay.  The  train  was  .to  and  sometimes  by  stone  walls 
start  at  six  A.  M.  from  the  ''Ferro  formed  from  the  boiilders  of  lime- 
Carril,"  a  handsome  structure  fac-  stone,  left  undecomposed  near  the 
ing  the  '*  Camp  de  Marte ;"  but  we  surface.  Within  these  enclosures 
were  roused  from  sleep  at  half  past  you  might  observe  orchards  of 
four,  and  hurried  away  from  the  plantain  and  banana,  groves  of 
hotel  at  day  light,  for  which  un-  orange  and  citron,  (the  oranges 
wonted  alacrity,  it  might  be  that  strewing  the  ground)  scant  patches 
our  host  had  a  motive — for,  as  by  of  tobacco  and  pine  apples,  ample 
a  regulation  of  the  police,  the  own-  fields  of  indian  corn,  grown  some- 
era  of  volantes,  might  charge  times  for  fodder,  sometimes  for 
double  fare  at  that  early  hour —  grain  ;  but  over  and  above  all 
and,  as  our  host  unquestionably  things,  extensive  plantations  of  su- 
had  a  monied  interest  in  the  ve-  gar  cane  stretching  away  to  the 
hides  employed  in  our  removal —  bounds  of  the  visible  horizon  ! 
we  may,  considering  these  things,  Coffee  trees  were  seen  (in  blossom) 
cx>me  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  along  the  line  of  our  route — but  no 
our  early  rising.  cafetal  or  coffee  plantation  !     The 

Arriving  at  the  depositor  we  took  sugar  culture  is,  par  excellence,  the 

places  in  the  first  class  cars,  which  leading  agricultural  interest  in  this 

were    very   good,   and    passed   at  wonderfully  favored  island;  and  we 

moderate  speed,  through  the  fre-  remarked  not  without  surprise,  the 

quented  portions  of  the  city.     We  breadth  of  country  allotted  to  it  h 

crossed  the  Alameda,  between  the  culture;  the  palm  trees  every  where 

Captain-General's  garden  and  the  lifting  their  graceful  heads  above 

house   of  Pinto,    (the  executioner  the  green  expanse,  while  the  steam 

and  the  victim)  and  then  shot  rap-  pipes  of  the  engines  employed  in 

idly  forward  into  the  country.    No  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar,  rose 

mountains  were  in  sight — the  sur-  high  above  all  surrounding  objects 

face   was  gently   undulating — the  and  marked  from  afar  off,  the  site 

soil    exceedingly    rich,    tenacious,  of  the  plantation.  Through  a  coun- 

argillaceous,  of  black,  dark  brown,  try  diversified  by  all  these  various 

or  reddish  hue — the  latter  esteemed  objects  of  culture,  and  apparently 

the  richest.     The  forest  trees  had  the  richest  our  eyes  had  ever  rested 

generally  been  cleared,  and  but  few  on,  we  passed  until  we  arrived  at 

spots   were  to  be  seen  along  the  Guinea^  where  we  stopped  to  break* 
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fast.     The   exercise   had  given  us  wardly,  of  the    main    line   from 

appetites,  and  we  rushed  into  the  Havana  to  BaUibano,  and  that  has 

lar^e  hall  where  breakfast  was  pre-  its  terminus  at  a  small  town  on  the 

pared  for  uj)wards  of  two  hundred  northern    coast    of    Cuba,    called 

passengers;    who,   first   or  second  Abriel.     It  is  difficult  to  overesti- 

class,  seated  themselves  promiscu-  mate  the  importance  of  these  rail 

ously   at  the  tables.     This  looked  road  communications,  for  purposes 

republican  !     The  majority  of  the  social,  agricultural,  commercial  and 

company  came   from    the  second  military,   in    a   country  where,  for 

cljiss  cars,  and  their  costume  was  several  months  of  the  year,  all  trav- 

of  the  plainest.     Claret  and  Cata-  eling   by   wlieel  carriages  is  ren- 

lonia  wines    were   placed   on    the  dered  difficult  by  the  frequency  of 

table    along    with    coffee.      Fried  rains    and    the    tenacity    of    the 

plantains,  pork  chops,  and  hashed  soil. 

meats,  smothered  in  garlic,  were  the  Soon  after  leaving  the  main 
staple  articles.  I  asked  for  poached  trunk,  we  began  to  descend,  gradu- 
eggs  and  wine,  instead  of  coffee,  ally  at  first,  and  when  nearing 
which  was  thick,  and  ollapodrida^  Matanzas  at  increased  speed,  and 
which  might  be  anything;  and  was  narrowly  escaped  running  over  a 
accommodated.  The  faro,  I  think,  little  negro  boy,  who,  with  charac- 
was  sixty  two  and  a  half  cents,  teristic  want  of  forecast,  had  fallen 
being  reasonable  considering  the  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  the  rail 
dearness  of  all  provisions  in  Cuba,  track.  The  engineer  with  difficulty 
Breakfast  over,  we  betook  ourselves  stopped  the  train  in  time  to  avoid 
again  to  the  cars  and  proceeding  crushing  him,  then  descending,  he 
rapidly  from  station  to  station,  at  administered  a  wholesome  switch- 
all  of  which,  fruits  and  other  re-  ing  to  the  boy,  to  teach  liira  the 
fresh ments  were  to  be  procured,  value  of  his  life,  or  if  that  was ''too 
and  passing  over  a  country,  in  all  painful  an  endeavour,"  the  inconve- 
respects  similar  to  that  we  have  nience,  in  the  shape  of  a  switch- 
already  described,  we  diverged  at  ing,  which  would  result  to  himself, 
last  from  the  main  track,  to  take  from  thus  stopping  a  rail  road 
the  road  to  Matanzas.  train  ! 

The   rail  road  which  begins  at  The  line  of  the  road  now  followed 

Ilavana,  passes  directly  across  the  tlie   slight  curvature   of  the  bay, 

island  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  and  afforded  us  a  fine  view  of  the 

it   touches   the   Carribean    sea  at  harbor  and    the   shipping,   (all  at 

Batabano.     When  it  has  reached  anchor)  before  we  entered  the  city, 

the    central  portion  of  the  island,  We  drove   in  a  volante  from  the 

it  runs  along  eastwardly,  keeping  station,  to  the  Commercial  Hotel, 

this   central    region,   until    it   ap-  to  which  we  were  recommended; 

proaches  Matanzas,  then  a  branch  where,    not    finding    accornmoda- 

springs   out  from  the  main  trunk  tions,   (the  Italian   Opera  Troupe 

and  conducts  you  to  that  city.   The  having   pre-occupied  the  sleeping 

main  trunk    continues  and  shoots  rooms)  we  passed  on  to  the  "Ciervo 

off  another   branch    to   Cardenas,  de  Oro,"  whose  gilded  sign    hung 

Another   shorter   branch   ends  at  out    a  lying   promise  of  comfort 

Coliseo  (an  inland  town)  and  it  is  The   oro  was  dore!     **Can  we  be 

in  contemplation  to   give   further  accommodated?"     Some  answer  in 

extension  to  the  main  trunk  in  the  Spanish,    unintelligible    to   us ! — 

direction  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  One  "  Avez  vous  desapartements  ?"  No 

offshoot  gnly  exists  pointing  west-  better  luck  1   but  we  are  made  to 
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know,  by  signs,  that  we  can  be  understand  our  disgust  at  the  con- 
taken  in.  We  advanc^e  into  an  dition  of  the  floors,  he  brought  a 
entry  and  directly  in  front  of  the  cup  of  water  and  a  iponge^  and 
door  of  entrance,  espy  a  steep,  began  to  scrub  '*  the  bright  partic- 
narrow,  dangerous  looking,  total-  ular  star,"  which  had  especially 
abstinence  staircase,  leading  to  an  disturbed  our  nerves.  -He  rubbed 
upper  story.  Beside  the  foot  of  the  out  this  one  and  stopped.  I  pressed 
staircase,  stood  a  6ar,  for  the  retail-  him  to  proceed.  He  seemed  to 
ing  of  wines  and  liquors,  and  be-  think  me  demented,  to  desire  so 
yond  that  was  a  hall  leading  to  unreasonable  a  thing,  and  flatly 
other  rooms,  having  tables  spread  refused.  A  little  further,  my  good 
for  such  guests  as  might  drop  in  boy, -I  said  to  him,  coaxingly,  by 
for  dinner ;  for  our  house,  it  ap-  signs ;  he  shook  his  head  gravely, 
peared,  served  as  a  restaurant  as  I  offered  silver,  he  looked  offended, 
well  as  a  hotel.  Three  domestics  as  if  we  were  tampering  with  his 
(Spanish)  were  loitering  in  the  conscience,  aud  I  gave  up  in  de- 
hall  ;  their  costume,  pantaloons  spair,  wheii  I  saw  that  he  seemed 
and  shirt.  We  asked  to  be  shewn  to  reverence  those  immemorial 
to  our  chambers.  They  made  grease  spots  as  if  they  were  the 
signs  to  us  to  wait  till  they  ran  very  penates  of  the  "  Ciervo  de 
across  the  way  to  a  billiard  table,  Oro,"  which  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  "Ciervo  sacrilege  to  disturb  1 
de  Oro,"  was  amusing  himself  with  We  took  our  meals  in  the  hall 
a  game.  He  soon  appeared,  a  above,  not  caring  to  try  the  table 
bright  looking  Italian,  and  as  he  d'hote  below,  whence  issued  such 
spoke  French,  our  embarrassment  steams  of  garlic,  as  forewarned  us 
at  being  in  a  hotel,  where  not  one  what  sort  of  cooking  to  expect 
word  of  ours  was  intelligible  to  The  black  boy,  our  chamber-maid, 
any  one  of  the  servants,  was  meas-  was  likewise  our  waiter.  He  was 
urably  removed.  We  now  mounted  respectful,  but  »o  solemn  and  dig- 
the  steep  staircase  and  entered  a  nified  withal,  that  you  would  think 
spacious  hall,  one  side  opening  on  that  all  the  blood  of  all  the  kings 
a  narrow  balcony  overlooking  the  of  Congo  were  coursing  in  his 
inner  court,  the  other  pierced  by  veins,  and  that  he  was  never  for 
immense  tall  doors,  each  numbered  one  moment  unconscious  of  the 
and  secured  by  a  pad  lo(;k  and  fact ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
chain. Into  two  of  these  chambers  constrained  manner  of  the  Spanish 
we  were  ushered,  and  we  may  de-  domestics,  who  brought  letters  or 
scribe  them  as  narrow  in  proportion  came  of  messages  to  us,  was  inimi- 
to  their  height,  and  as  but  scantily  table.  Our  Catalan  would  present 
furnished,  with  two  chairs  and  a  a  letter,  then  seat  himself  upon  the 
table,  and  a  small  bedstead,  having  dinner  table,  hum  an  air  and  beat 
sacs  instead  of  mattrasses.  These  a  tattoo,  until  we  made  him  under- 
chambers  had  windows,  opening  on  stand  that  his  services  were  not 
verandas  towards  the  street,  but  needed !  The  free  and  easy  car- 
wore  a  most  disconsolate  aR])ect,  riage  of  these  domestics  was  such 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  condition  as  we  had  never  witnessed  before, 
of  the  floors,  which  shewed  incon-  There  seemed  to  be  no  authority  in 
ceivable  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  proprietor  to  exact  services; 
cleanliness.  these  seemed  optional  with  the 
The  chamber-maid  was  a  little  employees,  in  no  way  compulsory, 
negro  boy !  and  on  making  him  and   a  greater  contrast  than  that 
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guess  till  doom's  day,  and  be  never  the  contrary,  may  they  not  de- 
nearer  the  mark.  Could  you  re-  nounce  us  for  iohospitality,  driving 
cede  two  centuries  in  point  of  time,  bargains  out  of  their  ignorance, 
and  disembarrassing  yourselves  of  and  therefore  out  of  their  helpless- 
your  frigid  un poetical  frames,  ani-  ness  ?  Are  we  certain  that  we 
mate  for  a  minute,  the  bodies  of  possess  that  elevated  tone  of  morals 
these  children  of  the  tropics,  you  which  sets  ns  above  those  mean- 
might  comprehend,  perhaps,  the  nesses  and  indirections  which  we 
-^  mystery  of  this  boisterous  mirth,  are  so  prompt  to  condemn,  when 
that  startles  the  silence  of  mid-  detected  in  others?  It  will  l>e  for- 
night,  but  now,  you  cannot !  Know  tunate,  if  in  this  inquiry  we  meet 
then,  this  was  the  f^te  day  of  the  with  nothing  to  disturb  our  self- 
blessed  St.  Jose !    and   it   was   the  esteem  I 

custom  for  all  who  held  that  priv-  Let  us  look  a  little    into    the 

ile.(yed  name  and  held  a  certain  po-  charges   which   strangers   visiting 

sition   in    the   world,  to  meet  to-  our  country,  have  urged   against 

gether  on  that  day,  and  glorify  the  ourselves. 

Saint  and  themselves  !  !   Possibly  A   Cuban   gentleman,   landing 
the  fact  that  the  Captain-General,  from  a  steamer  at  one  of  our  north- 
Jose   de   la  Concha,   owned    that  ern  cities,  was  charged  thirty  dol- 
name,   gave   impulse  to  their  zeal  lars  by  a  hackman  for  taking  his 
and  eclat  to  the  celebration,  for  I  family  from  the  wharf  to  a  hotel, 
observed  many  in    the   army  cos-  In  his  ignorance  of  our  laws  and 
tume,  or   wearing    the    badge  of  language,   he  paid  it,  five  dollars 
oflScial  service,  who  bore  flambeaux  per  head!     The  fact  is  so;  I  had 
in   the   procession,  and  played   a  it  from  an  eye  witness,  and  I  deep- 
prominent  part  in  the  carousal.  ly  regret  that  the  gentleman  who 
In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  witnessed   the  extortion,  did   not 
and  in  that  w^hich  preceded  it, I  have  make  it  his  business  to  expose  and 
spoken,  in   no   spirit,   I  trust,    of  punish  the  perpetrators,  wArrA  hi 
captious  fault-finding,  of  the  exac-  did  not.     What  must  that  Cuban 
tions  to  which  travelers  are  exposed  think  of  our  hospitality  ? 
in  their   visits  to   Cuba.     I  have  A   gentleman  traveling  in  the 
done  so,   not  without  a  conscious-  interior   of  one   of  our  Southern 
ness  that  offences  of  a  like  charac-  States,  was  detained  on  the  roani 
ter  may  be  brought  home  to  our-  by  sickness  in  his  family.     He  was 
selves!     Of  the  high  price  of  board  compelled   to   hire  horses,  to  put 
charged   in    the    cities,   strangers  him   in  communication   with   the 
have  no  right  to  complain  ;  tJiat  is,  public  routes,  and  in  reach  of  the 
or   should  be,   foreknown.     It  re-  assistance  required.     The  good  Sa- 
sults   from    the  condition   of  the  maritans  from  whom  he  sought  for 
country,  from  the  abundance  and  help,  charged  him  so  unconscion- 
consequent  cheapness   of   money,  ably  for  the  horses  that  he  hired, 
compared  with  the   scarcity    and  that  he  turned  his  back  in  disgust 
high  price  of  provisions.   But  take  upon  the  people  who  were  capable 
the  exactions,  which  are  truly  and  of    practicing  such   an   extortion, 
unmistakeably  such ;  are  they  un-  This  charge   is   true,    and   comes 
known  in  our   own  country   and  directly  from  the  suffering  party  to 
section  ?     Will   the  stranger  who  the  writer. 

visits  us,  find  no  parallel  in  our  own  Again  !     It  is   charged  that  in 

practices?     Are  we  in  the  condi-  portions  of  the  country  where  cora- 

tion  to  throw  the  first  stone  ?     On  petition   does  not  abate  the  evil, 
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the  most  extortionate  charges  are  **Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the 

taxed    upon   the   traveler   at    the  yet  't^Juch'd  and    sham'd   by  ridicule 

country   inns,  where,  for  undnnk-  alone!" 

able   coffee,  uneatable  pork  chop>j,  Clearly  the  bar  cannot  touch  the 

undone  bread  and  unacceptable  ser-  abuses  of  which  we  speak,  unless 

vice    rendered   by   unwashed    ser-  they  were  offences  against  the  stat- 

vants,  the  prices  of  the  first  class  utes,  which  most  of  them  are  not ! 

hotels  are  unconscionably  charged.  Neither  can  the  pulpit,  for  though 

Again !  It,  is  said  that  collusion  the  pulpit  is,  in  the  main,  a  very 

often  exists  between  the  conductors  worthy  pulpit,  and  of  good  repute 

and   managers  of  railroad   trains,  in  the  world,  vet  it  sometimes  ne- 

and   the  keepers   of  hotels  at  (he  glectsthe  humble  garden,  where  the 

junctions,   so  that  trains  are  pur-  christian  virtues  use  to  grow,  leav, 

posely  prevented  from  connecting,  ing  them  to  be  choked  by  weeds, 

to  the  great  inconvenience,  annoy-  while  it  indulges  in  the  dissipation 

ance  and  cost  of  that  much  endur-  of  controvereial  theology,  or  worse, 

ing  animal,  the   traveling  public,  in  the  drunken  debauch  of  political 

but  to  the  delight  of  hackmen  and  demagogueism  !     Neither  can  the 

hotel  keepers,  who  fatten  on  the  throne  f      We    have    no   throne ! 

victims  of  this  compulsory  deten-  But  the  power  which   is  greater 

tion  1  than   the   throne,  and  beyond  all 

Ohe  !  jam  sat  is  est/  Are  these  thrones,  can  touch  and  shame  them 
things  so?  Then  must  we  remem-  if  it  will.  The  press!  the  honest, 
ber  that  the  disgust  which  we  fearless,  intelligent,  patriotic  press, 
should  feel  at  finding  such  practices  can  abate,  if  not  eradicate  these 
in  other  countries,  is  precisely  that  vices  ;  can  scorch  them  by  the 
which  a  stranger  must  feel  at  find-  fiery  darts  of  ridicule,  or  crush 
ing  them  in  ours.  It  is  due  to  our  them  by  the  direct  power  of  honest, 
good  name,  to  our  position  in  the  hearty  denunciation  !  Let  it  assail 
world,  tliat  these  practices,  whether  and  denounce,  not  the  offenders, 
evincive  of  vulgar  tastes,  or  a  low  (good  breeding  and  the  law  of  libel 
standard  of  morals,  or  generally  of  equally  forbid  it !)  not  the  offenders, 
a  disregard  of  the  just  rights  of  but  the  offence.  Make  that  odious; 
others,  should  be  corrected.  But  brand  that  with  the  public  con- 
hold!  In  what  way  can  they  be  tempt,  and  the  offenders  will  stand 
rebuked.  The  poet  has  suggested  self-rebuked,  and  be  ashamed  to 
the  way —  repeat  it. 
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THE     LIFE     MARCH. 

I. 
In  being  is  blessing, 

And  he  is  most  blest, 
Who  learns  the  grand  lesson 

Of  doings  his  best. 
And  the  best  gills  of  Heaven, 

Most  fruitful  of  spoil, 
Are  the  fields  it  has  given 

For  XhQ  freedom  of  ToU. 
No  lack  of  the  region 

For  culture  and  art, 
If  the  proper  religion 

Be  warm  in  the  heart. 
And  in  Doing  is  Livings 

In  feeling  the  Soul, 
The  Gadn  is  the  Giving^ 

The  March  is  the  Goal 

II. 
Now  give  me  the  vigour 

To  join  in  the  strife. 
And  try  me  with  rigour, 

That  the  training  be  Life : 
And  let  the  warm  feeling 

Gush  swift  through  the  heart, 
That  its  fountains  unsealing, 

Its  strength  may  impart. 
The  bravest  will  falter, 

When  the  Danger  is  worst, 
And  the  Fancies  will  palter 

With  the  Passions  athirst ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  arm  me, 

Oh  !  God !  for  the  strife, 
TheyMl  not  chide  me,  nor  charm  me, 

From  the  toil  which  is  Life ! 

III. 
But  a  single  step  onward. 

And  how  the  fields  spread  ; 
Whether  seaward  or  sunward. 

Under  foot,  overhead ! 
The  forests,  the  mountains, 

The  vallies,  the  sea, 
The  life-giving  fountains. 

All  open  to  me  ! 
With  my  axe,  I  am  Sovereign, 

O'er  Empires  of  wood : 
With  my  vans,  I  am  hovering 

O'er  oceans  of  flood : 
With  my  shaft,  I  am  baring 

The  rock  to  its  core : 
With  my  ship,  I  am  steering 
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New  worlds  to  explore. 
With  iny  share,  I  am  ploughing 

The  waste  for  the  close : 
With  my  art,  I'm  endowing 

The  wild  with  the  rose : 
And  sending,  each  dawning, 

Hy  blessings  abroad, 
My  labor  is  crowning, 

My  people  for  Grod  ! 

IV. 

And  my  pride's  in  the  power, 

With  which  I  embrace. 
In  the  toils  of  the  Hour, 

The  good  of  the  race : 
That  in  ploughing,  or  clearing, 
"9  Lifting  up,  burling  down. 

My  people  are  nearing 

The  sceptre  and  crown. 
New  mysteries  shown  them, 

Which  art  shall  lay  bare: 
New  Provinces  won  them, 

For  conquest  and  care : 
And  with  ploughshare,  or  sabre, 

New  toils  to  be  wrought. 
New  fields  for  the  Labour, 

New  labours  for  Thought. 

V. 

On  the  wayside,  one's  sinking, 

To  whom  I  must  bear 
A  life-draught,  for  drinking. 

To  keep  from  despair ! 
In  the  cell  is  a  student. 

The  world  never  knows. 
In  the  world's  ways  imprudent, 

He  dreams  while  it  goes  ! 
He  is  working  the  problem, 

Of  Beauty  for  Thought, 
But  the  crowd  never  trouble  'em. 

Though  the  problem  be  wrought. 
He  will  make  them  a  model 

Shall  last  them  for  aye  \ 
But  they  care  not  a  boddle. 

Seeing  only  to-day ! 
And  while  the  world  fly  him. 

He  droops  and  he  dies. 
Unless  I  draw  nigh  him, 

And  see  with  his  eyes ! 
^  See  where  the  true  story, 

Grows  under  his  hand  ; 
Where  the  grandeur — the  glory — 

Are  at  his  command — 
Where  it  needs  but  the  Master, 
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To  rise  to  the  toil, 
And — SIC  itur  ad  astra — 
To  conquer  the  spoil ! 

VI. 

And  that  spoil  1 — not  the  Bubble. 

Of  llatulent  Praise ; 
The  fever — the  trouble — 

The  crackle,  the  blaze : 
The  cry  of  vain  fashion. 

Which  speaks  for  a  Hall; 
But  a  world's  heart,  in  passion, 

That  cries  out  for  all ! 
The  Catholic  sanction 

UnschoolM,  with  a  gush, 
Like  the  great  heart  of  ocean, 

That  swells,  with  a  rush! 
Stifling  Envy,  Denial, 

The  Doubts,  which  still  shame, 
Every  great  Heart's  first  trial. 

In  the  struggle  for  Fame  J 

VII. 

Yes,  if  true  to  the  Mission 

Which  calls  me,  I  bear, 
A  far  nobler  commission 

Than  ploughshare,  or  spear? 
Not  the  conquering  only, 

But  the  soothing  is  mine ; 
And  I  seek  out  the  Lonely, 

Who  Hope,  yet  repine ! 
Alas  !  for  the  Duty, 

When  men  shall  contemn, 
Invention,  Thought,  Beauty, 

As  unworthy  of  them  ! 
When  all  question  of  Being 

Shall  be  question  of  bread ; 
Of  clothes,  shows,  and  seeing, — 

How  looped,  ranked  and  fed  I 
When  the  Blockhead  in  splendor. 

Shall  be  foremost  in  place, 
And  the  brave,  true  and  lender, 

Wanting  wealth,  shall  be  base. 
When  the  noble  in  thinking, 

Shall  be  worthless  in  state, 
And  good  Eating  and  Drinking 

Alone,  shall  be  great ! 

VIII. 

These  forests,  these  mountains. 

Hide  fruits  of  delight  j 
There  are  life-giving  fountains 

For  draught  and  for  sight ; 
But  no  pathways  open, 
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For  those  who  would  gain, 
And  the  blind  men,  still  groping, 
Would  pierce  them  in  vain ! 

IX. 

I  must  tear  down,  and  cut  out, 

A  path  for  the  weak ; — 
That  no  more  they  be  shut  out, 

From  the  good  which  they  seek ! — 
And  yonders  a  tower, 

Where  brave  captives  groan  j 
I  must  arm  me  with  power 

To  break  through  the  stone. 
See  the  myriads  striving 

With  their  burden  in  vain, 
Other  myriads  scarce  living. 

That  know  life  by  pain  ! 

X. 

Oh !  great  is  the  harvest 

That  burdens  the  soil, 
And  he  alone  starvest 

Who  shrinks  from  the  toil. 
Of  God's  giAs  most  gracious 

Are  those  which  bestow, 
Fields  so  various,  so  spacious^^ 

For  the  brave  heart  below. 
Where  the  humblest  ambitions 

May  rise  in  the  race  : 
And  the  meanest  conditions 

Find  a  sun-lighted  place. 
Where  we  lift  up  the  lowly 

From  depths  of  despair ; 
And  make  sacrifice  holy. 

On  heights  of  Good  Cheer. 
Purge  the  vision  through  Beauty, 

Through  feeling,  the  Heart ; 
Teach  the  love  that's  in  Duty, 

The  Religion  in  Art ! 

XI. 

Oh !  the  fields  how  they  widen, 

The  more  that  we  gaze ; 
Fields  for  soul  to  take  pride  in. 

And  for  Triumph  to  praise. 
Fields  for  culture  all  hours, 

Laid  bare  to  be  wrought. 
Tasking  all  the  best  powers 

Of  Soul  and  of  Thought. 

XII. 

By  this  working,  weVe  gaining, 

Best  use  of  the  Soul ; 
The  grand  life-march  maintaining 

Which  is  progress  and  goal ! 

VOL,  n.  29 
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THE     GREYSON     LETTERS. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  the  may  not  be  charged  with  indiffer- 
Eclipse  of  Faith  can  entertain  any  ence  to  things  of  such  general  aod 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  pen  to  laudable  interest,  and  that  we  may 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  Grey-  bo  pardoned  for  availing  onrselFes 
son  Letters.  The  authorship  of  of  the  few  meagre  and  tantalizing 
this  rich  collection  of  epistles  will  items  of  information,  we  have  been 
never  compose  the  subject  of  long  able  to  glean  from  his  published 
and  injurious  articles,  and  provoke  works.  From  his  preference  for  a 
to  the  examination  of  time-stained  certain  class  of  subjects,  and  the  la- 
and  dirty  manuscripts,  and  the  care-  hour  of  thought  and  research  he 
ful  comparison  of  hand-writing,  and  has  bestowed  upon  them,  we  con- 
industrious  collections  of  facts  from  jecture  that  he  IS  a  clergyman.  A 
the  mouth  of  gossip,  as  did  the  single  sentence  in  that  clever  and 
famed  productions  of  Junius. —  suggestive  letter,  on  "R«formatQ- 
This  book  refers  you  for  its  frater-  ries,"  gives  countenance  to  this  con- 
nity  to  the  same  brain  whence  is-  jecture.  He  mentions  several  times, 
sued  that  splendid  argument  against  and  with  a  somewhat  jubilant  tone, 
a  certain  kind  of  the  Protean  infi-  that  he  is  a  bachelor.  He  owns 
delity  of  the  day.  T^e  mention  and  loves  a  great  shaggy  dog,  de- 
the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  because  it  is,  lights  in  the  sweet,  bracing  moan- 
in  our  opinion,  more  characteristic  tain  air,  and  in  long  rambles  over 
of  the  author's  distinguishing  traits  field  and  meadow,  and  hill.  He  is 
of  mind,  than  is  Reason  and  Faith,  a  vigorous,  hearty,  genial  gentle- 
and  because  the  kindred  nature  of  man,  fond  of  retirement  and  ad- 
the  topics  treated  enables  us  to  de-  dieted  to  meditation,  but  a  gener- 
tect  more  easily  the  identity.  The  ous  host,  a  warm  friend,  and  the 
severe  logic,  grasp  of  thought,  life  of  a  select  circle  of  congenial 
clearness  of  perception,  various  and  spirits.  The  character  of  his  style 
profound  learning,  combined  with  shows  us  as  clearly  as  do  his  senti- 
mirthful  humour,  spontaneous  and  ments,  that  his  disposition  is  inii^n- 
sparkling  wit,  geniality,  frankness  uous,  earnest  and  vivacious.  He  is 
and  independence,  will  not  permit  firm,  but  conciliatory,  independent 
us  to  confound  Rogers  with  any  and  bold  in  the  avowal  and  defence 
author  whose  acquaintance  we  have  of  his  views,  but  always  respectful, 
made.  But  though  the  eye  of  the  regardful  of  feelings,  and  invariably 
uninitiated  may  peer  through  the  sincere.  Endowed  with  an  exuber- 
cabalistic  letters  that  compose  the  ance  of  spirits,  he  never  grows 
pseudonyrae,  when  we  have  reached  prosy  and  tedious,  nor  churlish  and 
this  point,  we  can  proceed  very  censorious ;  every  word  that  flows 
little  farther.  Our  author  has  been  from  his  pen  is  fresh  and  clear, 
exceedingly  chary  of  personal  in-  bright  with  the  lustre  of  his  eye, 
formation.  About  the  man — his  throbbing  with  his  own  earnest  and 
habits  of  life,  plac«  of  residence,  truthful  life.  His  nature  is  deli- 
early  history — we  know  next  to  cately  toned,  ardent  and  sascepti- 
nothing.  We  lament  our  igno-  ble,  responding  readily  and  com- 
rance  of  these  matters,  but  prefer  pletely  to  the  chord  touched.  It 
to  state  it  candidly,  both  that  we  is  curious   and   interesting  to  ob- 
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serve  his  varying  mooda.  The  tran-  cies — makes  you  shake  with  laugh- 
sition  from  tears,  to  laughter  is  ter,  by  detailing  a  conversation  with 
surprising  for  suddenness  and  fre-  a  youth,  who,  enamored  of  Ger- 
quency ;  but  though  so  sudden,  it  man  transcendentalism,  and  lost  in 
is  never  affected  or  forced,  but  al-  the  mysteries  of  word-wisdom,  im- 
ways  spontaneous,  natural  a)id  agined  he  bad  comprehended  all 
hearty.  In  the  midst  of  pious  re-  the  nonsensical  theories  of  an  in- 
flections, and  tender,  sympathetic  comprehensible  philosophy — meets 
endurance  and  loonsolation,  some  your  heart  by  a  touching  and  gra- 
rich  and  unexpected  sally  of  hu-  phio  description  of  the  death -bed  of 
mour  will  throw  the  light  of  a  a  saint — suggests  thought  and  pro- 
smile  upon  the  tear  that  is  trick-  vokes  a  resigned  and  cheerful  con- 
ling  down  the  cheek.  He  leaps  templation  of  a  painful  theme,  by 
from  the  dim  subtleties  of  meta-  a  strong  and  wholesome  letter  on 
physics,  into  the  warm,  pure  air  of  the  deaths  of  the  young — presents 
truth,  and  tempers  the  severity  of  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  himself  as 
logic  with  gushes  of  gleesome  cook — and  gives  us  several  letters 
laughter.  We  know  no  writer,  ex-  on  Prayer  and  the  Atonement,  re- 
cept  Fuller,  who  possesses  such  a  markable  for  concentrated  power, 
superabundance  of  pure,  brilliant  philosophical  views,  and  a  lofty 
wit.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  soul-stirring  eloquence.  And  all 
of  all  his  extraordinary  endow-  this  is  done  with  such  charming 
ments.  It  flashes,  sparkles,  blazes  and  sustained  vigor,  that  each  ' 
and  flows,  sometimes  occasionally,  theme  seems  to  have  taxed  to  the 
at  other  time^*  through  a  whole  utmost- the  rare  and  rich  endow- 
letter.  We  find  it  is  always  inno-  ments  of  the  author, 
cent  and  refreshing,  never  assum-  Although  he  pays  little  or  no  at- 
ing  the  form  of  sarcasm,  or  used  tention  to  the  cadence  of  his  sen- 
dexteroarijr  or  unfairly  to  conceal  tences,  and  does  not  affect  smooth- 
the  weakness  of  an  argument.  It  ness,  beauty  or  elegance,  his  style 
is  never  obscure  or  unseasonable,  is  always  racy,  flowing  and  clear, 
but  very  often,  by  a  rich  stroke  of  He  never  forgets  that  he  is  writing 
humour,  he  throws  a  flood  of  light  letters,  not  even  when  the  nature  of 
on  his  theme,  and  imparts  more  in-  the  topics  would  sanction  a  more 
formation  than  he  could  have  done  formal  and  studied  method  of  treatr 
by  the  closest  argument,  and  the  ment.  Ue  deals  largely  in  collo* 
most  approved  didactic  method,  quial  words,  and  invariably  uses 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  them  with  grace  and  effect.  Though 
frequently,  and  more  at  large,  of  dashing  and  impetuous,  he  is  never 
this  attribute  of  our  author^s  genius,  careless,  slatternly  or  obscure,  and 
On  reading  these  •  letters,  one  is  his  diction  is  always  selected  with 
not  more  delighted  with  the  au-  a  view  to  perspicuity, force  audi m- 
thor's  wit  than  he  is  amazed  at  the  pressiveness.  The  fastidious  critic 
versatility  of  his  talents.  His  top-  might  object  to  his  partiality  for 
ics  occupy  a  wide  ran^e,  yet,  not-  long,  rare  or  obsolete  words,  but 
withstanding  their  number  and  di-  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
versity,  every  subject  is  handled  that  if  he  does  sometimes  violate  a 
with  equal  ability.  He  discovers  refined  taste,  and  offend  a  nice  ear, 
and  exposes  the  most  ingenious  and  these  objectionable  words  are  al- 
plausible  sophistry  of  a  metaphysi-  ways  appropriate  and  striking, 
cal  infidelity — throws  off  an  inimit-  Having  thus  intimated  the  rich 
able  paper  on  human  inconsisten-  contents  of  this  book,  we  now  so- 
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licit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  versations,"  is  imbued  with  a  pure 

some  of  the  most  instructive  and  and  cheerful  piety,  full  of  exqui- 

interesting  letters  in  this  collection,  site  touches  of  simple  pathos,  and 

Each  letter  deserves  a  minute  and  closes  with  some  splendid  imagery, 

copious  notice,  and  it  would  be  a  introduced  and  mingled  with  artis- 

labour  of  love  to  treat  them  sepa-  tic  skill,  and  composing  a  grand 

rately  ;  but  even  had  we  the  abil-  and  lovely  picture.     While  reading 

ity  to  do  this  successfully,  the  space  this  sweet  effusion,  we  were  forcibly 

assigned  to  this  article  would  ren-  reminde^l  of  that  beautiful  couplet 

der  it  impracticable.    "VVe  promise  by  Coleridge : 

to  be  as  full  in  our  remarks  as  is  » j,  ^^at  a  death-bed  where  the  Chri.- 
consistent  with  brevity.  tiaa  lies  ? 

The  book  opens  with  a  letter  "to  Yes!  but  nol  his,  'tis  Death  himself 
Alfred  "  West,  on  his  recovery  from  ***®'®  ^*®* ' " 
illness,  and  is  enriched  with  several  We  intend  to  be  very  frugal  of 
amusing  anecdotes  of  convalescents,  extracts,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
The  writer  treats  us  to  a  life-like  Quoting  a  paragraph  of  this  de- 
and  ludicrous  description  of  a  per-  lightful  letter.  And  the  reader  will 
son  recovering  from  a  long  and  perceive  that,  though  our  author  is 
severe  spell  of  sickness.  With  ap-  essentially  and  preeminently  witty, 
petite  keen  and  clamorous,  the  he  has  a  tender  heart,^  and  can 
whole  strength  of  his  nature  con-  whisper  with  tremulous  voice  the 
centrated  in  the  desire  for  food,  soft  words  of  sympathy  into  the 
because  the  firm  and  skilful  phy-  ear  of  sorrow, 
sician  will  not  allow  him  to  tempt  "  The  cottage  wfhdow  was  open; 
a  relapse  and  peril  life  by  granting  the  setting  sun  shone  in  with  a 
him  the  amount  of  food  his  "  insa-  flood  of  radiance ;  the  evening 
tiable  maw"  vociferously  demands,  zephyr  laden  with  the  fragrant 
he  rejects  the  measured  quantity  of  breath  of  jasmine  and  boney-suekle, 
"slops,"  "and  the  entire  genus  of  gently  stirred  the  window  <jptains 
insipidities"  prescribed  and  prof-  to  and  fro,  as  though  miafctering 
fered.  The  furious  zest  with  which  spirits  were  stealing  in  and  out  of 
he  devours  strong  meat,  after  the  that  peaceful  room.  At  any  other 
restriction  on  his  diet  has  been  re-  moment  I  should  have  regarded  all 
moved,  and  the  pettish  impatience  this  as  a  horrible  incongruity.  I 
w^ith  which  he  awaits  the  hour  for  can  recollect  that  once  or  twice  in 
eating,. is  vividly  depicted:  "  W^hat  my  life,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dy- 
an  infinite  absurdity  appears  to  him  ing,  I  have  lifted  the  window  cur- 
that  languid  *  coy-toying  with  food,'  tain  in  the  weary  morning  watch, 
which  the  mad  people  in  health  and,  as  I  looked  into  the  cold,  gray 
waste  their  time  in  ;  and  what  an  dawn,  and  saw  the  last  pale  stars  so 
equal  folly  that  ceremonious  leav-  peacefully  shining,  and  heard  the 
ing  of  the  last  piece  on  the  dish,  preluding  twitter  of  the  birds  be- 
appropriated  of  old  time  to  *  Colonel  ginning  their  matin  carol ;  or,  more 
Manners!'  How,  in  the  eager  im-  incongruous  still!  caught  a  glimpse 
patience  of  his  expectancy  of  a  of  the  broad  sun  lifting  up  ius  jo- 
first  meal  of  roaat^  does  it  seem  to  cund  face  from  the  horizon,  and 
him  that  the  sun  and  all  the  clocks  calling  a  busy,  thoughtless  world 
in  the  universe  are  standing  still,  to  renewed  activity  and  care — ^I 
and  that  the  stupendous  blessing  of  have  thought  it  almost  a  sin  in  na- 
a  mutton-chop  will  never  come."  ture  to  be  so  deeply  peaceful  while 
^  His  letter  on  "  Death-bed  con-  faumaoity  lay  wrestling  there  in  its 
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]ast  agony.  But  I  had  no  such  reavement  from  this  stand-point,  be 
thoughts  on  this  occasion.  The  rejoices  in  the  consideration  that 
setting  sun,  which  shone  through  even  the  most  cruel  and  revolting 
and  through  the  clouds  which  lay  rites  of  heathenism  have  swollen 
on  the  horizon,  and  turned  them  to  the  bright  ranks  of  the  redeemed, 
molten  gold,  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  The  letter  to  his  sister  in  India 
emblem  of  a  hope  which  thus  con-  is  a  model  of  th-e  epistolary  style — 
verted  the  darkest  sorrows  of  life  easy,  fresh  and  racy,  touching  on  a 
into  a  diadem  of  eflory.  The  liv-  variety  of  topics,  and  suggesting 
ing  world  now  looked  so  cold  profound  and  important  thoughts 
and  dreary.  It  was  we — the  liv-  in  an  off-hand  and  playful  manner, 
ing — who  seemed  to  have  our  faces  His  description  of  the  changes  that 
towards  the  bleak  north,  and  to  be  have  taken  place  during  the  lapse 
journeying  from  the  sun.  To  him,  of  thirty  years,  is  exceedingly  lively 
and  to  me  al»o,  from  sympathy —  and  vivid.  There  are  some  choice 
$he  seemed  the  enviable.  Slie  was  morsels  of  wit  scattered  with  a 
about  to  be  born — born  into  im-  bountiful  hand  through  this  letter, 
mortality ;  while  we,  the  living,  and  some  piquant  reflections  on  the 
were  but  unsepulchred  in  a  world  mendacious  kindness  of  friends  to 
on  which  the  shadows  of  night  and  the  dead.  To  enable  his  sister  to 
death  lay  so  heavy.  Who  shall  es-  form  some  conception  of  a  locomo- 
timate  the  value,  in  such  an  hour,  tive,  he  tells  her  to  ^Mmagine  that 
of  that  hope  and  faith  which  thus  sons  and  daughters  of  Gorgon  and 
lead  the  parting  soul  to  enter  on  Briareus,  Gog  and  Magog,  have  in- 
its  lonely  journey  with  tranquility?  termarried  lor  some  generations, 
which  enables  t))e  ear  (as  it  were)  and  that  a  railway  locomotive  is  a 
already  to  catch,  as  we  descend  the  promising  scion  of  the  family." 
dim  pasBage  between  this  world  and  This  delicate  irony  is  evoked  by 
the  nexti  the  sound  of  the  key  the  epitaphs  in  the  old  churchyani, 
turning  in  the  lock,  which  shuts  the  subject  of  which  he  would  not 
out  from  us  etern«l  sunaliine;  the  have  recognized,  but  by  their  s<;ulp- 
key  of  'Him  who  opens  and  no  tured  names, "so artfully  had  Chris- 
man  shuts,  who  shuts  and  no  man  tian  humility  concealed  their  excel- 
opens;' of  Him  who  himself  passed  lencies!"  In  the  same  strain  he 
through  the  same,  *ve<i  dolorosa^  goes  on  to  say:  "Superstition  no 
but  who,  as  His  faithful  disciples  longer  deifies  the  dead,  but  aftec- 
enter  it,  lovingly  shows  himself  at  tion  angelizes  them.  For  my  part, 
the  gate  which  opens  into  Para-  I  think  if  I  were  bedaubed  and  be- 
dise,  lets  in  on  the  ravished  soul  dizened  with  one  of  the  tawdry 
the  streaming  light  of  the  everlast-  epitaphs  I  have  sometimes  seen  in 
ing  day,  and  suflfers  it  to  catt-h  a  country  churchyard,  it  would  be 
glimpses  of  the  ever  vernal  scenes  enough  to  make  me  get  up  in  the 
beyond?"  night  and  scratch  it  out.  It  is 
In  his  sixth  and  seventh  letters,  really  odd  to  see  so  much  wicked- 
he  expresses  some  undeniably  strik-  ness  above  ground,  and  so  much 
ing,  «Misible  and  wholesome  views  goodness  under  it'' 
on  the  death  of  infants.  He  pre-  In  his  letter  on  "Solutions  that 
sents  the  probable  and  certain  evils  are  true,"  he  discusses  with  great 
that  belong  to  human  life,  as  aflford-  clearness,  and  force  of  logic,  "  the 
ing  all-sufficient  consolation  to  the  difficulties  of  that  great  mystery — 
mounier  weeping  at  the  little  grave,  the  origin  and  permission  of  evil," 
Contemplating    this  form   of  be-  and  shows  up  the  egregious  fallacy 
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to  which  Deists  resort  in  attempt-  ture,  frowning,  persists  in  asserting 
ing  to  account  for  the  terrible  and  her  opinion.  And  what  renders 
varied  physical  evils  beneath  which  this  antipathy  the  more  unaccount- 
the  world  groans,  by  referring  them  able  and  annoying,  is  the  consider- 
all  to  the  establishment  of  general  ation  that  it  prevails  in  the  absence 
laws.  He  treats  with  merited  se-  of  prejudice,  and  consists  with  re- 
verity  the  cavils  and  doubts,  and  spect  and  good-will,  and  even  with 
shallow  sophistry  that  impugn  the  that  higher  feeling  of  admiration* 
divine  administration,  and  only  that  causes  us  to  believe  the  dis- 
provoke,  perplex  and  bewilder.  He  agreeable  person  "  better  than  onr- 
acciounts  for  these  stupendous  mis-  selves."  No  doubt,  in  many  cases, 
eries,  by  the  adaptation  of  general  when  the  conditions  of  friendship 
and  secondary  laws  to  "  man's  con-  cannot  be  complied  with,  as  oar 
dition  and  education,"  but  confesses  author  suggests, "  there  may  be,  and 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  often  is,  an  innate  antipathy  of 
reasons  for  their  existence.  Even  mind,  sentiment  or  taste,"  but  very 
on  this  abstruse  subject  he  makes  often,  not  only  the  person,  the  man- 
a  telling  use  of  his  superabundant  ners,  the  disposition  forbid  emphati- 
wit,  and  paints  a  scene  that  is  in-  cally  all  genial  intercourse ;  but  the 
tensely  ludicrous.  "  Men  ought  to  very  tones  of  the  voice  fill  us  with 
conclude,  on  such  principles  as  an  uncontrollable  disgust.  We  can 
those  just  commented  on,  that  Om-  appreciate  the  character  of  some 
nipotence  cannot  prepare  such  a  persons,  but  cannot  endure  their 
place,  consequently  there  will  be  presence;  we  can  behold  them  with 
none;  that  heaven  itself  will  now  pleasure  at  a  distance,  but  their 
and  then  exhibit  a  seraph  who  has  proximity  calls  into  7)lay  feelings 
lost  his  voice,  or  been  lamed  in  the  that  we  would  gladly  sub(iue  and 
wing ;  or  a  young  angel  who  has  expel. 

strayed  into  infinite  space,  and  is  Our  author,  with  his  aceustomed 

lost   to   his  disconsolate    celestial  ingenuity,  inquires  whether  there 

kinsfolk,  or  broken  his  legs  or  his  may  not  be   "  mi<:h  a  thing  as  a 

nose  by  stumbling  on  the  treacher-  purely   intellectual    antipathy  \    a 

ous  smoothness  of  the  jaspar  pave-  want  of  some  correspondencies  of 

ment!"  taste,  of  sentiment,  of  association, 

The  letter  on  the  "  Essentials  of  which  shall  render  intimacy  as  im- 

Friendship,"  appeals  to  our  individ-  possible  as  though  the  parties  spoke 

ual  experience  for  the  confirmation  difierent  languages?" 

of  its  truth.     But  though  we  may  He  believes  that  although  we 

admit  the  fatjt,  he  states  this  ques-  cannot  associate  the  existence  of 

tion  of  antipathy  is  a  mystery.  We  antipathies  with  our  idea  of  heaven, 

feel  an  aversion  to  certain  individ-  there  will  nevertheless  be  varieties 

uals  ;  but  though  nature  communi-  of  tastes,  dispositions  and  employ- 

cates  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  ments,  and  degrees  of  sympathy, 

very  often  flatly  refuses  to  reveal  intimacy   and   friendship.     In  the 

the  cause.     We  do  not  "take"  to  midst  of  these  novel  and  curious 

some  people,  and  though  we  may  conjectures,  he  regales  us  with  one 

endeavor,  by  listening  to  all  that  is  of  those  humorous  freaks  of  fancy, 

said  in  their  praise,  and  by  fixing  that  help  to  constitute  his  book  a 

our  gaze  intently  on  their  nobler  remarkable  production.     He  repre- 

qualities,  to  reason,  abuse  or  shame  sents  one  angel  saying  to  another, 

away  this  aversion,  seemingly  so  "Do  you  know  angel  So-and-so? 

unjust,  absurd  and  cruel,  yet  na-  He  is  really  a  most  worthy,  excel- 
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lent,  estimable  angel,  but  somehow  vice  owed  its  conception  to  infinite 
we  can't  get  on  well  together;  he  love,   and  that  Christ  executed  it 
is  a  fine,  tall  creature;  of  a  noble  with  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ^of 
presence;  has  beautiful  wings;  flies.  His  own  free-will.^       God  justly 
well ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  adopted  this  stupendous  method  of 
a  shade  too  musical  for  me ;  is  too  evincing  His  love  for  the  being 
fond  of  his  singing ;  will  sing  you  who  deserved  His  anger,  because 
through  the  II  9th  psalm  without  Christ  'Svas  as  willing  to  be  given 
stopping, and  then  begin  again;  or,  as  God  to  give  Him," 
he  is  a  little  too  light  and  airy,  will  To  the  argument  involved  in  the 
come  flying  through  my  open  win-  question,  "  Why  could  not  God  for- 
dow  when  I  would  rather  be  alone,  give  the  sin  of  man  without  any 
or  alight,  like  some  swallow  in  our  such  intervention  9     Could  He  not 
old  world,  upon  my  roof,  and  twit-  forgive,  just  as  a  father  can,  abso- 
ter  and  chirp  there,  of  course  most  lutely  and  without  compensation  to 
divinely,  for  the  hour  together ;  or,  law  ?  *' — he  gives  a  strong  and  sat- 
he  is  a  thought  too  prosy,  and  bores  isfactory  reply.      He  admits  that 
rae  a  little  with  philosophy:  or,  he  with  the  Bible  closed,  he  cannot 
is  too  knowing,  and  has  been  here  confidently  contradict  the  proposi- 
too  long  to  enable  me  to  under-  tion.     This  is  a  subject  so  transcen- 
stand  him  fully  ;  he  is  always  re-  dental  to  man's  faculties,  that  it  can 
curring  to  that  little  tour  he  made  be  reasoned,  apart  from  revelation, 
of  the  universe  fifty  thousand  yeara  only  by   analogy.     But  he  proves 
ago ;  or,  he  is  too  much  of  a  vir-  that  even  if  treated  a  prioriy  the 
ttioso  for  my  taste,  and  is  full  of  views  he  defends  are  quite  as  philo- 
that  inimitable  collection  of  cockle-  sophical  as  the  other  theory.     He 
shells,  flies,  and  the  sixty  thousand  makes  efficient  use — without  laying 
species  of  amaranth  which  he  has  undue  stress  upon  it,  or  suffering  it 
gathered  from  two  thousand  differ-  to  divert  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ent  worlds ;  or,  he  is  too  much  of  ment — of  the  fact  that  men  of  the 
a  Public  Angel  for  me.     He  is  al-  highest  capacity  and  the  most  ex- 
ways  dragging  me  to  great  'assem-  tensive  learning,  have  cherished  the 
blies,'  and  New  Jerusalem  *  gather-  belief  that  it  was  a  moral  impossi- 
ings,'  when  I  would  rather  spend  bility  for  God  to  pardon  a  guilty 
half  of  my   time  in  some   quiet  world,  without  some  homage,  like 
nook  of  the  *  everlasting  hills,*  and  that  of  the  atonement,  to  the  prin- 
muse  alone  ?"  ciple  of  law. 

The  Atonement  is  the  subject  of  In  replying  to  the  question  pro- 
the  fifty-tliird  and  fifty-fourth  let-  pounded,  be  suggests  that  the  rela- 
ters.  They  were  written  to  a  friend  tions  and  circumstances  of  a  man 
who  misunderstood  and  misrepre-  very  often  render  it  improper,  un- 
sented  the  doctrine,  then  rejected  just  and  cruel  for  him  to  forgive 
the  phantom  of  his  own  brain,  his  own  son  **  simply  and  absolute- 
They  c«)nstitute  a  clear,  closely  ar-  ly.'*  Suppose  he  were  a  King,  as 
gued  and  philosophical  essay.  He  well  as  a  father,  the  mercy  shown 
first  corrects  the  erroneous  notion  to  the  criminal  child  might  involve 
of  his  opponent,  that  God  was  re-  the  grossest  violation  of  his  own 
luctant  to  save  man,  and  that  the  laws,  and  inflict  the  direst  calami- 
terrible  anguish  of  the  garden  and  ties  upon  his  subjects.  If  it  is  so 
the  cross  "  wrung  from  Him  a  sul-  with  man,  why  may  it  not  be  so 
len  and  ungracious  pardon."  He  with  God?  And  he  asserts  that, 
demonstrates  that  this  glorious  de-  though  we  know  very  little  of  the 
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unfathomable  secrets  of  the  divine  delicacy  of  his  nature,  as  does  his 
government — "  of  the  relations  of   most  exquisite  pathos.    This  letter 

mis  world  to  other  worlds,  of  our  is  a  highly  wrought  caricature  of 

race  to  other  races,  and  of  the  bear-  the  denizens  in   cloud-land,   who 

ings  of  Time   and   Eternity — ^yet  mistake  words  for  wisdom,  and  per- 

every  fact  we  know  is  against  the  plexity   for  profundity.     The  ob- 

theory   of   unconditional    forgive-  scurity  of  a  thing  is  its  sufficient 

ness."  recommendation,  and  the  absence 

He  then  presents  a  powerful  ar-  of  all  thought  and  sense,  provided 
gument  in  support  of  the  orthodox  the  language  is  beautiful  and  high- 
view  of  the  atonement,  deduced  sounding,  a  beauty  and  a  charm, 
from  the  intensely  moral  character  The  fluency  and  self-complacency 
of  the  divine  government.  He  with  which  they  utter  set  terras  and 
proves  that  this  stupendous  expe-  technical  phrases,  is  as  amusing  as 
dient,  necessitating  the  blood-sweat  tkeir  imposing  vagueness  and  as- 
and  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person,  tounding  generality.  The  more 
sustained  the  majesty  of  law — en-  profound  the  mystery,  the  more  bo- 
hanced  the  heinousness  of  sin —  wildering  the  point  in  metaphysics 
preserved  justice  unimpaired,  ex-  the  more  dogmatical  their  asser- 
alted  mercy,  and  subserved  the  ob-  tions  and  the  loftier  their  air. 
ject  of  the  divine  benignity — the  The  picture  he  presents  of  him- 
salvation  of  man.  But  nothing  self  and  his  "profandissimus,"  pelt- 
less  than  the  rescue  of  a  world  ing  each  other  with  hard  words  in 
from  perdition  can  reconcile  the  the  darkness  they  had  drawn  upon 
punishment  of  pure  and  faultless  theniselves,  is  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
innocence,  His  subjection  to  a  death  treme.  They  begin  with  Kant,  but 
of  the  most  terrible  and  mysterious  th^  soon  leave  him,  and  laying 
agonies,  with  our  ideas  of  the  di-  hold  of  Hagels'  skirts,  they  mum- 
vine  benignity  and  justice.  He  de-  ble  themselves  into  utter  darkness, 
monstrates  the  falsity  of  the  theory.  They  explain  Hsgels'  paradox, "  that 
that  He  suffered  as  an  example  to  nothing  is  equal  to  being,  and  that 
us,  by  showing  not  only  the  glaring  if  being  and  nothing  be  conjoined, 
inadequacy  oi  the  cause,  the  unne-  you  have  existence,"  by  the  lumi- 
cessary  severity  of  the  sufferings,  nous  theory  of  **  the  evolution  of 
but  proves  that  the  practical  work-  the  concrete."  The  opaqueness  of 
ing  of  this  opinion  *'  unhinges  our  the  explication  was  quite  satisfao- 
trustin the divineequity altogether."  tory:  "the  concrete   is   the  idea^ 

His  wit,  in  the  letter  on  "  Un-  which,  as  a  unity,  is  variously  de- 
conscious  Profanity,"  while  it  as-  termined — having  the  principle  of 
sumes  the  form  of  satire,  and  holds  its  activity  in  itself,  while  the  ori- 
up  the  character  delineated  to  the  gin  of  the  activity,  the  act  itselt 
laughter  of  common  sense,  is  ge-  and  the  result,  are  one,  and  consti- 
nial  and  healthy.  The  mirthful  tute  the  concrete.^ 
tone  of  the  sketch  is  admirably  Agreeing  on  this  point,  they  next 
sustained,  and  it  gives  you  a  vivid  proceed  to  define  the  difference  be- 
and  truthful  idea  of  the  gay  and  tween  the  Idea — "awhole  compre- 
refreshing  character  of  his  humour,  bending  in  itself  indefinite  treas- 
His  wit  is  never  harsh  or  severe,  ures  of  degrees  and  momenta^ — 
scornful  or  derisive,  but  limpid  and  and  philosophy.  The  distinction 
sparkling,  as  the  rill  that  murmurs  is  marvellously  subtle,  and  suggests 
and  flashes  in  the  sunlight.  It  to  our  mind  the  resolve,  that  Cole- 
shows  as  clearly  the  refinement  and  ridge  terms  his  golden  rule,  ^  untU 
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you  understand  a  writer^e  igno-  ished  into  the  darkness,  they  grasp 
rance^  presume  yourself  ignorant  of  the  more  palpable  "subjective" 
hi9  understanding P  It  is  pleasant  and  "  objective,"  "  subject-object " 
to  apply  this  adage,  when,  without  and  the  '*  object-subject,"  and  con- 
pretendiog  to  much  astuteness,  we  tennplating  the  matter  from  Hagels' 
can  use  uie  first  clause,  confident  "  realistic  stand-point,"  they  both 
that  we  perceive  the  nothing  be-  reach  the  conclusion  that  "  the  pro- 
neath  a  pile  of  words.  cess  of  thought  may,  phenominally, 
They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ac-  externalize  itself  into  the  region  of 
quiesce  in  their  notions  of  the  nature ;  and  that,  "  so  perhaps  the 
•*  Hegelian  Absolute."  Their  de-  subjectivity  of  the  mind,  subjecti- 
scriptive  definition  of  a  Deity  is  fying  the  objective  in  nature,  leaves 
beautiful  for  lucidness  and  simpli-  the  subject-object  still  one." 
city — "^  the  absolute  ever  striving  to  But  we  must  not  linger  longer  in 
realize  itself  in  human  conscious-  this  delectable  land  of  shadows  and 
ness."  Here  our  author  drolly  ob-  darkness.  We  regret  that  our  ob- 
serves, in  a  parenthesis,  "  very  im-  servations  on  the  letters  we  have 
perfectly  as  yet,  thought  I,  if  He-  noticed,  have  been  so  superficial 
gelian  unconsciousness  be  the  cri-  and  unsatisfactory.  Each  letter  is 
terion."  Ravished  by  the  divine  worthy  of  copious  comment,  and 
mufiic  of  the  "rythmycal  law  of  all  each  will  repay  diligent  perusal, 
existence — body,  eye,  mind  and  For  clearness  and  vigor  of  diction, 
soul  expanding,  throbbing  and  astuteness  and  force  of  thought, 
flashing  with  the  sublime  inspira-  solid  argument,  learning,  wit  and 
tioh,  they  stnde  on  to  the  "  three  eloquence,  we  regard  this  collec- 
tnovements  or  potencies."  "  Re-  tion  of  letters  superior  to  his  other 
flexion,"  "  Sub  sumption,"  and  the  books,  and  this  is  the  highest  praise 
"  Indifference-point,"    having  van-  we  can  bestow. 


DRAMATIC    FRAOMBNT. 

Itousso.        I'  faith,  thy  temper  is  most  strange  and  wayward  ; 
Because — some  few  weeks  since,  not  quite  myself— 
I  ventured  at  the  harvest  of  the  Olive, 
Upon  one  innocent  liberty 

Philotta.  No  liberty 

With  mt,  at  least  my  Lord  is  rated  thus. 

Rou.        I  do  repeat  that  I  was  not  myself! 
Blame  the  good  wine  of  Cyprus  ;  spare  your  slave ! 

Phi.  a  slave  indeed  ! 

Rou.  But  one  who  stoops  to  conquer  fair  Philotta ; 

If  I  have  knelt,  lis  only  that  I  may 
Kise  thus,  and  clasp  tnee  ;  hold !  no  foolish  cries  ; 
No  weak,  vain  struggltugs ;  think'st  thou  that  the  storm, 
Fainting  adown  the  mountain's  rugged  steeps, 
Can  bear  these  feeble  wailings  to  thy  friends? 

rShc  droops.) 
Gome  !  come  Philotta,  if  thou  could'st  belieTC  it, 
I  am  the  very  worthiest  of  thy  vassals ; 
List  for  an  instant  while  I  paint  the  beauty 
Of  a  far  Eden  waiting  for  the  light, 
The  sundawn  of  thine  eyes 
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DUNCAN   MORRISON  AND   HIS   BROTHER. 
A  TALE. — PART    I. 

In  one  of  the  fashionable  avenues  wife's  diaracter,  and  while  he  con- 
of  New  York  city,  there  lived  about  tinned  to  treat  her  with  respect, 
six  years  ago,  a  wealthy  merchant  withdrew  himself  finally  from  the 
by  the  name  of  Duncan  Morrison,  flippant  and  senseless  circle  which 
He  was  well  known  in  Wall  street,  constituted  her  world.  Mrs.  Mor- 
and  other  places  of  trade,  as  a  sue-  risoji  did  not  long  survive  to  tor- 
cessful  but  singularly  scrupulous  roent  and  mortify  her  husband, 
man  of  business.  His  speculations  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
were  equally  legitimate  and  sue-  for  many  years  previous  to  her  mar- 
cessful.  So  marked,  indeed,  was  riage,  this  woman  had  been  in  the 
his  prosperity,  and  so  undoubted  liabit  of  securing  a  factitious  ex- 
his  honesty,  that  the  sharpers  citement  by  the  use  of  opium ;  her 
about  him  looked  upon  Morrison  constitution  early  impaired,  gave 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  way  suddenly,  and  the  fortunate  haa- 
and  envy.  By  birth  he  was  an  band  found  himself  on  the  after- 
Englishman,  and  eighteen  years  noon  of  December  13th,  18 — ^  re- 
residence  in  this  country  had  not  lieved  of  the  presence  and  odious 
sufficed  to  weaken  his  national  conversation  of  one  whom  it  would 
characteristics,    or    moderate    his  have  required  the  temper  of  a  saint 

S proper)  national  pride.     The  only  to  tolerate, 
bolish  act  of  which  I  ever  knew        1  was  Morrison's  only  intimate 

the  merchant  to  be  guilty,  was  the  friend.     Circumstances  had  drawn 

espousal  of  one  of  those  absurd  fe-  us  together,  and  a  certain  similarity 

male   butterflies,   popularly  called  of  temperament  solidified  the  con- 

"  stylish  women,"  "  women  of  the  nection.       Consequently,    on    the 

mode,"  whose  whole  stock  of  at-  evening  referred  to,  I  repaired  to 

tractions — personal  and  mental —  his  house  with  no  hypocritical  idea 

consists  of  an  elaborate  wardrobe  of  consoling  him  tbr  a  loss,  which 

in  the  worat  conceivable  taste,  and  I  was  aware  that  he  regarded  as  a 

the  possession  of  just  sufficient  art  blessing;   but  for  the  purpose  of 

to  conceal  an  inborn  vulgarity  and  enlivening  a  solitude  which,  natu- 

boldness,  under  a  manner  of  mfan-  rally,  must  have  been  irksome  to 

tile  simplicity.  him. 

Immediately  upon  his  marriage,        I  found  my  friend  in  his  study. 

"  the  happy  bridegroom  "  was  com-  He  did  not  pretend  to  lament  the 

pelled  to  exchange  his  snug  cham-  decease  of  Mrs.  Morrison, 
bers,  and  cosy  eight  o'clock  break-        "  I  know  not,"  said  he,  **  what 

fasts  at  Delmonico's,  for  a  splendid  demon  prompted  me  to  marry  that 

and  cheerless  mansion  in  unfortunate    creature!      She   was 

Avenue,  and  a  dijedner  a  la  four-  ,  but  come  !  this  is  unmanly ! 

ekettey  with  Madame  at  1 1  A.  M.  I  shall  not — even  to  you — expose 

But  Mondson  was  not  a  man  to  the  sins  and  errors  of  the  dead." 
submit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to        Morrison,  although  generally  of 

conventional    tyranny.     He   soon  a   communicative  disposition,  had 

discovered  the  shallowness  of  his  never  revealed  to  me  tbe  events  of 
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his  early  life.  But  on  this  occa-  and  person,  and  fonnd  a  sulBoient 
don,  and  as  if  the  necessity  for  solace  in  her  passionate  attachment, 
sympathy  had  mastered  him,  he  for  the  comparative  indifference  of 
gave  me  a  minute  account  of  his  his  father.  But  the  mother  died 
trials,  and  experiences,  from  the  pe-  when  Wilson  was  about  fourteen, 
riod  of  his  childhood,  down  to  the  and  then  a  new  order  of  things 
time  of  our  convei'sation.  I  must  commenced, 
confess  that  there  was  little  extra-  Mr.  Morrison  growing  more  bit- 
ordinary  in  the  narration.  The  only  ter  as  bis  years  increased,  made  ir- 
salient  point  in  the  whole  story  had  ritable  by  disease  and  the  influence 
reference  to  the  harsh  prejudices  of  of  those  unhallowed  fears  which,  in 
his  father,  and  even  these  had  not  so  many  instances,  have  darkened 
b^D  exhibited  at  ras  expense.  the  face  of  God's  world  with  the 
The  elder  Morrison,  although  shadows  of  wo  and  wrath  to  come — 
a  conscientious  person,  possessed  touched,  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
many  strict  and  really  untenable  also  by  the  finger  of  a  fierce  In- 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  paren-  sanity — subjected  his  sons,  from 
tal  authority.  He  belonged  more-  this  period,  to  a  tyrannous  control 
over  to  the  most  rigid  of  religious  which  the  younger  soon  found  to 
sects;  so  that  the  native  morose-  be  insufferable, 
ness  of  bis  character  was  intensi-  Prayers  five  times  a  day,  and 
fied  and  strengthened  by  a  belief  frequent,  protracted  fastings,  were 
which  might  have  found  justifica-  not,  as  the  reader  may  suppose, 
tion  in  the  polemical  system  of  the  very  agreeable  to  an  impetuous  boy 
Jews,  but  was  utterly  opposed  to  like  Wilson.  Indeed,  they  were 
the  more  humane  spirit  of  Gospel  sufficiently  irksome  to  his  more  pa- 
revelation,  tient  and  philosophical  brother. 
His  family  consisted  of  two  sons,  Still — ^solely  through  the  influence 
Duncan  and  Wilson.  The  former,  of  the  latter,  between  whom  and 
owing  to  a  natural  sedateness  of  Wilson  a  sudden  but  sincere  at- 
disposition,  and  his  uniformly  so-  tachment  had  sprung  up  after  the 
her  and  blameless  deportment,  was  death  of  their  mother — the  poor 
a  favourite  with  the  old  man,  whose  youth  curbed  his  temper,  and  bore 
uncompromising  policy  exacted  as  wifh  surprising  equanimity  the  ne- 
rigid  an  obedilnce  from  his  chil-  cessities  of  his  hard  position.  Some- 
dren  as  ever  entered  into  the  claims  times,  however,  he  would  miss  one 
of  the  sternest  Eastern  autocrat  of  the  five  prayers,  or  be  discov- 
The  other,  and  younger  son,  pos-  ered  violating  the  rules  of  a  iast- 
sessed  unfortunately  a  widely  dif-  day,  by  following  the  example  of 
ferent  mind  and  character.  He  was  Diggory,  and  "  staying  his  stomach 
full  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  with  a  slice  of  cold  meat  in  the 
spirit — delighted  in  exuberant  ac-  pantry." 

tion  and  bold  enterprise,  was  never  For  some  such  delinquency  as 
so  thoroughly  at  home  as  when  this,  the  lad  was  mited  on  his  fif- 
pursuing  the  game  amongst  the  teenth  birth-day  with  the  extremest 
remotest  defiles  of  the  hills,  or  wrath  of  the  unreasonable  and  un- 
guiding  his  boat  along  the  most  reasoning  parent.  In  brief,  he  was 
dangerous  rapids  of  the  river.  So  savagely  chastised  with  a  horse- 
long  as  Mrs.  Morrison — his  mother  whip.  For  many  minutes  Wilson 
—lived,  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  endured  the  ignominious  infliction 
was  granted  to  this  wild  youth,  in  silence,  and  with  the  scornful 
He  resembled  her,  both  in  intellect  stoicism  of  a  Spartan. 
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At  last,  as  his  father  paused  to  tant  on  the  great  Southern  road, 
take  breath,  he  turned  his  pale,  al-  simply  containing  the  intelligence 
most  ghastly  face  towards  the  that  the  deserter's  final  destination 
flushed  countenance  of  the  pun-  was  London,  and  curtly  intimating 
isher,  and  said,  in  a  cold,  distinct,  that  pursuit  was  hopeless, 
formal  tone — "  Duncan  Morrison  !  The  note  was  written  hurriedly, 
you  are  my  father,  but  the  last  tie  and  without  a  single  word  of  fare- 
between  us  is  snapped  this  day;  well  or  loving  remembrance  to  any 
you  have  beaten  me  like  a  cur,  you    one. 

have  trampled  on  me  like  a  worm;  Two  months  passed  away.  On 
BO  far  I  have  borne  it  all,  but,  old  a  stormy  November  evenin«r,  in  the 
man,  I  am  neither  a  dog  nor  a  midst  of  a  penetrating  rain,  and 
worm;  beware!"  The  elder  raised  whilst  a  mournful,  uninterraitting, 
his  whip  furiously,  deigning  no  funereal  wind  swayed  the  branches 
other  reply ;  but  ere  he  could  bring  of  the  bare  and  ghostly  poplars  in  the 
it  down,  Wilson  seized  the  handle,  church-yard,  the  body  of  Duncan 
snapped  it  in  two  like  a  reed,  and  Morrison,  the  elder,  was  committed 
with  a  look  before  which  the  to  the  grave.  The  name  of  the  son 
wretched  father  cowered  and  re-  whom  he  had  forced  into  exile,proba- 
coiled,  abruptly  left  the  apartment   bly  into  wantorcrime,had  passed  his 

I  have  said  that  the  elder  Morri-  lips  but  once  during  the  weary  pe* 
son  must  have  been  partially  in-  riod  which  elapsed  between  their 
Bane.  The  conjecture  is  strength-  quarrel  and  his  death,  and  then  it 
ened  by  the  fact  that  he  never  re-  had  been  coupled  with  a  curse.  On 
covered  from  the  excitement  of  this  the  morning  after  his  burial,  how- 
scene  ;  and  that  for  weeks  previous  ever,  the  young  heir,  who  still  re- 
to  his  death,  which  occurre<l  soon  tained  the  liveliest  affection  for  his 
after,  there  could  be  no  question  as  disinherited  relative,  repaired  at 
to  his  derangement.  To  his  son  once  to  the  capital,  and  set  every 
Duncan  he  bequeathed  every  penny  means  in  motion  to  discover  the 
of  his  very  moderate  property,  residence  and  the  occupation  of 
Meanwhile,  what  had   become  of  Wilson. 

Wilson  ?  It  so  happened  that  on  After  eight  month^s  fruitless 
the  morning  of  the  difficulty  which  search,  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
had  caused  him  to  abandon  his  money  than  he  could  well  spare, 
father's  roof,  his  brother  had  been  Duncan  accidentally  made  the  ao- 
absent  from  the  village,  and  all  that  quaintance  of  an  American  mer- 
Duncan  could  find  out  upon  his  re-  chant  on  a  visit  to  London,  who 
turn  was,  that  a  fatal  quarrel  (re-  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
ported,  with  some  exaggerations,  by  young  man's  manners,  and  evident 
the  housekeeper,)  had  taken  place,  steadiness  of  ability  and  character, 
and  that  Wilson  had  desperately  that  he  offered  him  a  lucrative  po- 
declared  his  independence, and  gone  sition  in  his  own  flourishing  estab- 
forth,  without  money,  friends  or  ex-  lishment  across  the  ocean, 
perience,  into  a  world  which  (base  Duncan,  after  due  deliberation, 
minion  of  fortune  as  it  is,)  was  accepted  the  offer,  came  over  to 
never  known  to  smile  upon  the  New  York  in  company  with  his  pat- 
destitute,  or  the  powerless.  A  scrap  ron,  to  whose  post  in  the  business 
of  paper  was  handed  to  him  by  the  he  succeeded,  after  ten  year's  ser- 
landlord  of  the  village  tavern,  in  vice,  and  was  altogether  a  diligent, 
whose  coach  Wilson  had  departed,  prosperous  and  rising  man.  The 
for  a  station  some  forty  miles  dis-   first  use  he  made  of  his  increasing 
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fortune  was  to  re-commence  the  in-  turesque   home  in  Westmoreland, 

Testigation  for  his  lost  brother,  with  the  village  Church,  public  hall,  and 

a  particularity,  and  on  a  scale  of  parsonage,  his  father's  gloomy  resi- 

expense  which,  of  oourse,  he  could  dience  of  dark  brick,  with  the  out- 

not  formerly  have  afforded.  lines  of  a  limitless  range  of  hills, 

The  search  extended  from  Lon-  relieved  upon  a  back-ground  of 
don  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  pale  blue  sky  behind  it — the  famil- 
cities  on  the  Continent ;  even  the  iar  faces  of  the  villagers,  with  their 
aid  of  the  police,  stimulated  by  a  old  fashioned  ways,  and  intermin- 
tender  of  what  must  have  seemed  able  stores  of  antiquated  gossip^ 
to  them  an  immense  reward,  was  and,  lastly,  the  arch  countenance  of 
secured,  but  nothing,  absolutely  Wilson  after  a  successful  attempt 
nothing  could  be  learnt  of  the  fu-  at  bamboozling  one  of  the  most 
gitive.  At  length,  worn  out  and  credulous  of  these  excellent,  but 
discouraged,  Duncan  ceased  his  ef-  certainly  not  brilliant  persons — all 
forts,  concluding,  sorrowfully,  that  re-appeared  to  his  fancy,  with  a 
his  brother  must  be  dead.  The  distinctne8s,area1ity  which  startled, 
pain  associated  with  this  convic-  nay,  almost  appalled  him.  While 
tion,  was  unspeakably  bitter ;  for,  'in  this  mood,  he  unlocked  his  es- 
upon  her  death-bed,  his  mother  had  critoire,  and  drew  therefrom  a  pile  of 
confided  to  Duncan,  in  language  of  letters — mementoes  of  his  youth — 
memorable  solemnity,  the  charge  of  in  the  perusal  of  which  he  became 
her  younger  and  more  volatile  son,  deeply  absorbed.  The  bell  in  a 
and  this  conscientious  gentleman,  neighbouring  Church-steeple  struck 
blameless  as  he  really  was,  felt  a  hour  after  hour,  with  sullen  and 
pang  which  he  was  fain  to  call  re-  ponderous  chimes.  Ten — eleven — 
morse,  at  the  ill  success  of  his  efforts  twelve — had  been  successively  toll- 
to  reclaim  the  unfortunate  Wilson,  ed;    still  Duncan   Morrison  pored 

These  facts  of  his  life  my  friend  over  his  letters.  He  was  lost  ut- 
entrusted  to  me,  and  upon  consid-  terly  to  the  world  without  He 
eration,  I  agreed  with  him  that  his  heard  not  the  sullen  bell,  or  the 
brother  had  perished,  probably  of  hungry,  ravening  winds,  or  the  gra- 
want,  in  the  streets  of  that  "stony-  ting  of  the  limbs  of  the  sycamore 
hearted  step-mother,"  London.  I  tree  against  a  back  window  of  the 
urged  him  to  abandon  all  hope,  and  parlor,  nor  did  he  hear  another 
as  far  as  possible,  all  thought  upon  sound,  less  natural  than  these,  which 
the  subject.  He  acquiesced  in  the  to  an  unabstracted  listener,  would 
propriety  of  my  advice,  but  con-  have  been  both  plain  and  ominous, 
fessed  that  his  thoughts  upon  the  It  resembled  the  grating  of  a  file 
matter  being  independent  of  and  against  some  heavy  metal,  and  pro- 
above  volition,  he  found  it  impossi-  ceeded  evidently  from  the  basement 
ble  practically  to  adopt  it.  story  of  the  mansion.  After  an 
*****  hour  or  more,  this  sound  ceased, 

It  was  the  night  of  the  28th  No-  and  a  sudden,  dull  clang,  so  distinct 
vember,  the  nineteenth  anniversary  that  even  Morrison  was,  for  a  mo- 
of  his  father's  death,  and  just  such  ment,  aroused,  echoed  upwards 
a  cold  and  stormy  evening  as  that  along  the  empty  rooms  and  corri- 
which  had  witnessed  his  sepulture,  dors.  A  complete  silence,  of  con- 
Duncan  sat  in  the  cheerless  parlor  siderable  duration,  followed.    Then 

of  his  huge,  deserted  house  in the   cautious  tread   of  feet  might 

Avenue.     Memories   of  the    past  have  been  heard,  coming  stealthily 

nishei  upon  him.     His  old  pic-  and  with  frequent  pauses  up  the 
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stairs.  Still  Duncan  Morrison  did  for  an  instant — ^an  instant  only — 
not  move.  His  thoughts  were  three  stood  paralyzed  with  amazeme&t 
thousand  miles  away,  in  other  That  brief  portion  of  time,  how- 
scenes,  and  amongst  the  events  of  ever,  settled  the  fate  of  both  of 
long-perished  years.  The  footsteps  them.  One,  the  one  nearest  to 
halted  before  the  door  of  the  par-  Duncan,  was  shot  stone  dead  upon 
lor.     A  hand  was  placed  on  the  the  spot. 

lock,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and        The   other   rushed  towards  the 
two   men,   profusely  bearded  and  door,  but  before  he  could  gain  the 
clad  in  rough  overcoats  of  fur,  ap-  passage  way,  a  second  unerring  bul- 
peared  on  the    threshold.     They  let  brought  him  down.    Morrison 
instinctively  started  back  upon  be-  approached  his  victims.    The  first 
holding  the  unextinguished    gas-  he  examined  was  a  hard-featured 
light,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  man,  about  fifty,  with  a  brutal  brow, 
retreating.    But  Duncan  Morrison  and  lip ;  altogether  as  complete  a 
being  concealed   behind  his  lofty  villain  in  appearance  as  ever  ut- 
desk,  and  not  a  sound  breaking  the  tered  a  blasphemous  jest  in  N'ew- 
dead  silence  of  the  apartment,  they  gate  or  on  the  scaffold.  He  looked 
were  speedily  re-assured,  and  with  like  a    foreigner ;    and    it    really 
admirable  sang  froid^  commenced  seemed  a  pity  that  two  ounces  of 
rifling  the  sideboard  of  its  silver,  good  lead  should   have  been    ex- 
Goblets,  spoons,  and  a  huge  tea-  pended  on  a  wretch  who  had  evi- 
pot  inlaid  with  gold,  were  depos-  dently  been  born  to  be  hanged  ! 
ited  in  a  stuffed  sack,  which  one  of       The  body  of  the  other,  and  taller 
the  robbers  carried,  and  so  silent  of   the   robbers,   lay   immediately 
and  quick  were  the  motions  of  the  across  the  threshold,  with  his  face, 
accomplished  pair,  that  the  chances  upon  which  he  had  fallen,  resting 
are  they  would  have  escaped  unde-  on   the  floor  of  the  corridor,  and 
tected,  had  not  one  of  those  strange  consequently  somewhat  in  the  shade, 
accidents  oc<;urred,  against  which  Duncan  lighted  a  candle,  and  held 
the  most  wary  cannot  be  expected  it  close  down  to  his  features.  What 
to   provide.     A  rat,   disturbed  in  was  there  in  that  pallid  but  hand- 
his  meal  upon  a  fragment  of  bread  some  face,  that  held  the  spectator 
dropped  by  the  butler  in  a  basket  spell-bound,  suddenly  sending  the 
resting  on  the  sideboard,  next  to  blood  back  in  a  torrent  upon  his 
the  wall,  snapped  savagely  at  the  heart,  and  leaving  his  own  brow 
finger  of  the  man  who  was  abstrac-  more  deadly  white  than  the  brow 
ting  the  cups,  (&;c.,  and  bit  him  so  of  him  who  lay  motionless  in  a 
severely  that  he  could  not  restrain  pool  of  blood  at  his  feet ! 
a  slight  cry  of  pain.     Dumian  Mor-        A  few  moments  of  agonizing  ex- 
rison  heard  it.     Quietly  he  leaned  aminadon,  and   Duncan  Morrison 
forward  from  behind  his  desk,  and  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees, 
detected  the  house-breakers  in  their  and  was  frantically  tearing  the  vest 
unceremonious  appropriation  of  his  and  shirt  from  the  bosom  of  the 
property.    Just  as  quietly,  and  be-  man  he  had  shot.     Had  you  seen 
fore  the  intruders  could  observe  him,  him  thus  occupied,  you  would  have 
he  opened  a  spring  drawer  in  the  sworn  he  was  mad — as  mad  as  any 
said  desk,  took  a  revolver  from  it,  tenant  of  Bedlam.     His  eyes  blazed 
carefully  examined  the  caps,  cocked  with   excitement,  huge    beads    of 
it,  and  then  stepped  forward  upon  sweat  rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks 
the  rug  before  tiie  flre.  and  dropped  with  asplash  upon  the 
The  robbers  turned  round,  and  marble  mosaics  which  lin#d  the 
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ndea  of  the  passage-vraj,  and  his  two  letters  marked  with  indelible 
bands  trembled  to  such  a  degree  ink,  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
that  he  could  hardly  accomplish  his  from  the  flesh  of  the  man^s  pulse- 
purpose,  of  laying  bare  the  breast  less  chest. 

and  arms  of  the  robber.     When        The  letters,  pricked  there  years 

this,  however,  had  been  done, Dun-  before  in  childish  sport,  were  W. Ml 
can's  gaze  was  concentrated,  abso-        At  last  Duncan  Morrison  had  dis- 

lutely  glued,  with  a  wild  glare,  upon  covered  his  lost  brother. 

( To  be  ConHnttid,) 


SONNET. 

THE  ACTOR  TO  THE  THINKER. 


-      P^f 


Pale  Thinker !  wed  to  Monkish  solitude ! 

Weaving  the  subtle  substance  of  thy  mind 

In  flimsy  webs  of  speculation  blind, 

Fearful  lest  some  bold  worldling  should  intrude, 
How  false  the  pride  of  that  self-conscious  mood, 

Wherein  thou  claim'st  the  power  to  loose,  or  bind 

The  car  of  progress ;  thou  that  liest  reclin'd 

At  lazy  length  in  depths  of  vernal  wood ; 
Give  ME  the  pulse  of  action,  the  fierce  hope 

Of  triumph  'midst  the  crowding  ranks  of  men 

In. mart,  or  field,  or  temple:  let  me  cope 
Not  with  vain  dreams  in  some  aeep-shadowed  glen, 

But  those  stern  facts  which  conquered,  straightway  ope 

The  Gates  of  Fortune  to  our  eager  ken ! 


FRAGMENT   OF   AN    ODE    ON   THE   DEATH    OF   A    GREAT   STATESMAN. 

Toll  forth,  O !  mournful  bells,  the  solemn  dirge. 

Speak  out  to  the  hush'd  heavens  your  lamentation, 
A  deep  funereal  music,  surge  on  surge 
Timed  to  the  sorrow  of  a  stricken  Nation ; 
For  a  grand  Life  hath  set, 
The  last  Star  in  a  glorious  sky  gone  down, 
And  sullen  shades  of  lowering  darkness  frown. 
Where  constellated  lights  of  genius  met 
On  the  proud  summits  of  our  old  Renown  ! 
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A   CHAPTER   ON  THE   PRA.CTICAL. 

It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  and  soul,  to  employments  whose  re- 
new societies  that  those  arts  and  turn  shall  be  material,  and  direct, 
sciences  which  are  productive  of  and  which,  however  honorable,  le- 
purelj  physical  results,  should  en-  gitimately  pursued,  becx>ine  in  th«r 
ffross  the  attention  and  exhaust  the  perversion  the  means  of  thorough 
ingenuity  of  its  members.  As  taste,  debasement  Is  A  capable  of  raisr 
and  the  sensibility  to  beauty  are  ing  larger  turnips  than  the  solitary 
seldom  found  in  a  barbarous,  or  student  B,  his  neighbor — then  A  is 
semi -barbarous  age,  it  is  evident  a  wiser  citizen,  and  a  more  en- 
that  these  are  the  offspring  of  cul-  lightened  member  of  society.  B 
tivation,  originating  in  leisure — a  may  be  a  Thinker  and  Philosopher, 
relief  from  the  constant  pressure  of  but  do  thinking  and  philosophy 
bodily  wants,  and  solicitude  as  to  "put  money  in  his  purse" — do  they 
the  best  way  of  supplying  them,  even  improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep 
And  in  all  communities  normally  and  oxen?  These  are  the  questions 
constituted  and  clearly  beyond  the  which,  if  negatively  answered,  con- 
phases  of  pioneer  life,  wia  may  as-  sign  B  to  that  limbo  of  contempt 
sume  that  the  total  neglect  of  the  not  unraingled  with  pity,  whidb 
finer  and  more  delicate  capacities  of  your  "practical  minds''  charitably 
our  nature,  is  indicative  of  a  radi-  reserve  for  the  incarceration  of 
cal  deficiency  in  intellect  and  soul,  Dreamers.  But  what  monstrous 
owing  in  the  first  place  to  origi-  folly  is  this?  Are  we  forever  to 
nal  poverty  of  organization,  or,  treat  Experience  as  a  phantasm  and 
secondly,  to  long  and  systematic  a  lie  ?  Has  it  been  decreed  that 
neglect,  which  has  clogged  and  one-half  th«  world  shall  always  be 
made  inefficient  the  springs  of  our  insensible  to  labors,  and  ambitions, 
nobler  feelings.  the  entire  scope  of  which  it  is  not 

To  the  latter  of  these  causes  it  in  their  power,  at  once,  to  deter- 
is  unquestionably  due  that  so  many  mine,  and  of  whose  consequences 
of  our  elder  American  societies —  it  has  not  entered  into  their  wild- 
especially — let  us  be  bold  to  con-  estspeculations  to  conceive?  IfA's 
fess  it — the  societies  at  the  South —  vocation  is  agriculture,  and  the  ^l- 
are  so  dead  to  the  struggles  of  art  mighty  has  vouchsafed  him  aknowl- 
and  literature,  so  lost  in  the  imme-  edge  of  the  fact,  certainly  A  is  a 
diate  issues  of  the  time,  that  they  verv  respectable  person,  but  is  he 
cannot  condescend  to  be  refreshed  authorized  by  his  position  to  look 
and  exhilarated  by  quitting  the  down  upon  one  who  supplies  some 
dusty  highway  for  a  moment,  and  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  dry- 
drinking  in  the  cool  airs  and  pleas-  rots  and  cabbages,  by  acute  genius, 
ant  music  of  more  elevated  regions,  worthy  investigation  and  high  ar- 
A  wretched  and  illiberal  species  of  tistic  culture.  We  would  not  be  un- 
cant  has  possessed  them,  by  which  derstood  as  urging  an  extreme  casai 
every  degree  of  grovelling  worldli-  On  the  contrary,  often  and  often, 
ness  is  sanctioned  under  the  plea  of  when  conversing  with  men  who 
"the  Practical" — the  Practical!  boasted  of  their  practical  ability, 
which  upon  examination  we  find  to  have  we  been  made  to  feel  an  in- 
mean  the  devotion  of  a  man,  body  voluntary  emotion  of  disgust  at  the 
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terms  in  which  they  ^ke  of  liter-  that  our  practical  gentleman  will 

ature,  and  literary  aspirants,  in  fact  regard  us  with  his  most  increda- 

of  an  J  pursuit  whatever  above  the  loua  stare.    A  musical  sermon  from 

test  of  their  narrow  standards,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Honeyman, 

the  dogmatism  of  a  conventional-  full  of  pretty  conceits  and  meta- 

ity  whose  props  are  ignorance  and  physical  mosaics,  is  his  ideal  of  im- 

presumption.  aginative  force.     Nevertheless,  at 

Thought  is  essentially  invincible  the  risk  of  being  unqualifiedly  de- 
and  immortal ;  the  theories  of  the  noun(;ed,  we  are  constrained  to  say- 
wise  have  changed  the  face  of  na-  that  he  is  wrong.  In  the  States- 
ture,  and  linked  the  boldness  of  man,  whom  it  is  fashionable  to  re- 
spetmlation  to  the  majesty  of  fact,  gard  as  the  incarnation  of  logic,  in 
so  that  in  the  wake  of  the  humblest  the  .soldier  settling  the  plans  of  fu- 
contributor  to  the  world^s  ideas,  ture  campaigns  by  a  mathematical 
sparkles  a  *^  line  of  golden  associa-  estimate  of  the  "  calculus  of  proba- 
tions" that  can  never  sink  into  ob-  bilities,"  in  the  rigid  astronomer, ' 
livion.  Between  Bacon  or  Shak-  over  his  lenses  and  his  diagrams,  in 
Bpeare  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  bold  navigator,  tempting  uta- 
or  Mathew  Arnold,  the  interval  is  known  seas,  because  he  has  worked 
immense — a  colossal  chasm,  not  to  out  the  problem  of  other  lands  be- 
be  bridged  over — but  between  the  yond  them,  it  is  imagination  which 
obscurest  Thinker^  who  thinks  to  grasps  conclusions,  '*  substituting 
good  purpose,  and  contributes  his  intellectual  vision  for  proof,"  which 
iota  to  the  real  advancement  of  his  lightens,  and  makes  coherent  the 
kind,  and  the  whole  herd  of  so-  depths  of  philosophic  deduction, 
called  practical  men,  there  is  a  and  vitalizes  reason  by  the  pro- 
chasm  more  tremendous  still — an  phetic  instinct  of  success, 
infinitude  of  difierence,  which  Never  has  there  existed  a  truly 
could  the  latter  be  made  to  great  man — one  who  has  left  his 
perceive  it,  would  "  strike  the  sor-  impress  upon  the  ages-«-in  whom 
"  did  worldlings  with  dismay."  As  the  imaginative  faculty  was  unde- 
we  cannot  move  a  limb  with-  veloped.  Thus,  all  the  recognized 
out  the  previous  exertion  of  the  reformers,  or  discoverers  in  art,  in 
will,  so  it  is  no  exaggeration  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  science, 
to  afiirm,  that  society  in  all  its  have  been  stigmatized  in  their  gen- 
high  relations  and  aims,  must  have  eration  as  Theorists  and  Dreamers, 
remained  lifeless  and  paralyzed,  had  They — "  gifted  with  the  vision  and 
it  not  been  awakened  by  the  ener-  faculty  divine" — are  enabled  to  see 
gies  of  these  Theorists  and  Think-  further  than  the  generation  of  prac- 
ers,  who  are  the  brain  of  the  tical  men  about  them,  and  there- 
^'body  politic" — a  will  to  the  blind  fore  all  Lilliput  holds  its  mannikin 
masses  of  mankind.  sides,  and  inextinguishable  is  the 

And  if  one  faculty  has  been  more  laughter  of  fools.  Fortunately,  the 
efficient  than  any  other  in  the  gen-  scorn  passes  into  a  feeble  echo, 
era]  furtherance  of  so  grand  a  re-  while  the  grand  results  of  the  wis- 
Bult,  it  is  that  harmonizing  and  pre-  dom  and  genius  it  could  not  de- 
scient  power — the  creative  imagi-  throne,  remain  to  enrich  and  dig- 
nation.     Here  you  may  be  certain  nify  all  the  races  of  mankind. 
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The  Editors  of  a  Columbia  journal, 
called  Tke  Daily  Southern  Lights  have 
done  us  unusual  honor.  They  have 
given  two  notices  of  our  January  num- 
ber—^one,  short  aud  sweet,  from  *'  a 
gentleman  of  talent  and  literary  ability," 
the  other,  long  and  wormwood,  from  the 
Editors  themselves.  For  the  double 
condescension  we  are  duly  grateful,  and 
tale  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  as  they 
come,  with  no  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  a  mixture  so  fairly  representing 
the  common  distribution  of  sublunary 
things. 

If  the  good  and  evil  were  confined  to 
our  literary  merits  or  demerits,  we 
should,  therefore,  be  silent,  but  "  Rus- 
sell's^' is  accused  of  morcd  offences. 
To  this  we  must  reply. 

The  charge  is  founded  upon  an  arti- 
cle on  Nell  Gwyn.  The  article  is  first 
described  as  "  a  genial  and  accommo- 
ding  sketch  of  Nell  Gwyn."  In  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  it  is  "  a  prurieiit  presen- 
tation of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a 
courtezan."  A  few  lines  farther,  as  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  Editors 
grows  warm  with  exercise — vires  ac- 
gitirit  eundo — the  article  becomes  a 
thing  "  of  vice  and  profligacy,"  from 
whose  pollutions  Mr.  Russell  is  im- 
plored to  save  the  unhappy  Editors,  and 
the  Apothecary  invoked  to  sweeten 
them  with  civet.  We  will  not  dispute 
their  need  of  being  sweetened^  but  the 
cause  is  not  in  ''  Russell's,"  nor  the 
cure  with  drugs  or  Apothecaries. 

We  are  not  to  su;)pose,  however,  that 
these  gentlemen  feel  any  alarm  for  them- 
selves. Not  at  all !  it  is  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  the  domestic  fire-side  of  their 
neighbours.  The  daughter  of  the  house 
is  requested  to  read  "  Russell's"  to  the 
family  circle.  She  comes  to  the  article 
on  Nell  Gwyn.  "  Will  it  not  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  her  cheek,"  ask  the 
twin  guardians  of  public  morals.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  article  that  need 
excite  a  blush  on  the  most  sensitive 
brow.  But  suppose  the  same  innocent 
maiden  invited  to  read  the  "Daily  South- 
ern Light,*^  and  in  the  pleasant  critique 
on  the  Magazine,  she  comes  upon  the 
information  that  Nell  Gwyn  was  ''one 


of  the   most   notorious   harlots — of  tbe 
foulest  era — since  George  IV.^'  (Sic?) 
And  suppose  that  the  child,  not  being 
well   informed  of  the   meaning  of  that 
dainty  phrase,  "the  most  notorious  bar- 
lot  of  the  foulest  era,"  should  a$k  her 
Mamma  to  explain.     We  can  fancy  ibat 
we  see  the  Matron's  cheek  bum,  and 
the  daughter's  reflect  the  blush,  and  a 
slight  oonfusion  in  the  family  circle,  aad 
the  "Censors  morum"  disposed  af,  as 
they  dispose  of  offensive  matters  in  leg- 
islative bodies — laid  quietly  on  the  table. 
And  what  is  this  affair  about  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  "  Daily  Soathem 
Light"  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes  ia 
holy  horror?     It  is  a  sketch,  inlendedto 
illustrate  the  social  condition  of  a  re- 
markable period   of  Eaglif^h  history- 
one  talked  of  and  written  of.  more,  pc^ 
haps,  than  any  other.    Nell  Gwyn  is  in- 
troduced to  give  it  the  unity  oi  a  cen- 
tral  figure.    She   is  not  an   unsuitable 
party  for  the  purpose.      She  wa?  the 
most  popular  actress  of  a  lime  when 
the  Theatre  was  the  great  institutioo  c^ 
social  life.      She  was    remarkable  for 
many  virtues,  many  talents  and  accoio- 
plishments,  and  is  mixed  up  with  the 
history  of  the  day.    If  she  was  a  light 
woman,  it  was  in  an  age  without  morals, 
when  the  daughters  even  of  noble  hous^e* 
sought  the  advances  of  Kings  and  Prin- 
ces.    In  that  loose  and  demoralized  age, 
Nell  Gwyn  was  among  the  kindest,  most 
generous    and     charitable    of  women. 
With  the  vices  of  the  time  she  had  Ti^ 
tues  of  her  own.     No  true  woman  need 
blush,  or  will  blush,  to  hear  justice  done 
to  an  erring  sister.    To  call  the  article 
which  may  attempt  it,  **  a  prurifnt  pre- 
sentation of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
a  courtezan."  or  of  a  **  notorious  bar 
lot,"  is  nothing  less  than  a  gro(*s  misrep- 
resentation.   The  Magazine  professes 
to  describe  the  social  life  of  a  profligate 
period,  not  to  approve  it.    One  would 
infer  from  the  "Southern  Light," llat 
the  object  was  to  write  an  immoral  life 
for  the  purpose  of  commending  its  vicfts. 
The  time  will  never  come  when  evil 
and  evil  doers  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  world's  panorama,  or  from  history, 
which  is  its  reflection/    To  pursue  tbe 
pule  of  the  "  Southern  Light,"  we  most 
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banish  from  the  parlour  a  great  part  of  organization  was  held  subsequently — 
the  world's  annals  of  lives  and  memoirs,  about  the  middle  of  January — and  the 
and  large  portions  of  holy  writ  must  be  re.«ult,  as  announced  in  the  daily  jour- 
read  there  no  longer.  There  is  really  no  nals,  was  the  establishment  and  full  or- 
cause  for  the  gentlemen's  virtuous  in-  ganization  of  the  *^  Carolina  Art  Asso- 
dignation,  or  expenditure  of  gall.  They  ciation."  The  constitution,  plan  and 
have  been  frightened  without  cause,  details  of  proposed  operations  will  come 
and,  like  Luther,  have  thrown  their  ink*  under  review  more  fully  when  given 
stand  at  imaginary  demons.  ofTicially  to  the  public.  For  the  present. 
We  will  add,  contrary  to  our  inten-  we  bid  the  enterprise  and  its  friends  and 
tion,  a  remark  in  reference  to  one  arti-  promoters,  God  speed,  recognizing  as 
cle  which  has  not  pleased  the  Editors  of  we  do  the  ties  of  affinity  which  connect 
the  '*  Light."  The  "Voices  from  the  literature  and  art  in  their  nobler  and 
Forest"  is  a  translation  from  a  German  higher  manifestations, as  dialectic  utter- 
"writer  of  very  high  reputation.  The  ances  and  variant  expressions  of  the 
work  is  thought,  in  Europe,  to  be  full  of  imperishable  spirit  of  humanity.  For 
a  light  but  graceful  fancy.  Our  critics  convenient  reference  and  information  of 
are  plea.sed  to  call  it  puerile  ;  but  why  our  readers,  who  cannot  fail  in  appre- 
is  it  puerile  to  make  flowers  and  trees  elating  this  movement  as  M'e  do,  we 
talk,  any  more  than  beasts  or  birds?  place  on  record  in  this  form  also,  the  list 
Or  is  the  '*  Southern  Light"  prepared  to  of  official  organization  of  the  "  Carolina 
pass  the  same  judgment  on  .^sop,  and  Art  Association,"  for  the  year  which 
Gay,  and  La  Fontaine?  Perhaps  the  will  close  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
information  that  the  article  is  substan-  ruary,  1859: 

tially  the  production  ofa  German  author,  „      •  j    ^    n>       t>   -c  iir    am* 

«,<.«  ;,^^.w»«   «    .^^^»o.M^.»f:^»   rvf  ful  Frestdent — Gov.  R.  F.  W.  Allston. 
may  induce   a   reconsideration   of    tiie 

verdict.      If   not,  we   must  leave   our  Viw-PrMideiUst^W m.    Henry    Hey- 

friends  to  their    bad    taste,   and   their  ward,   Esq.,  John   Ashe   Alston,  Esq., 

worse  temper.    They  intended,  it  seems,  Hon.  Jno.  S.  Preston,  Hon.  James  Rose, 

to  call  their  journalthe  "  Southern  Scor-  Hon.  J.  L.  Manning,  Hon.  Wm.  Aiken, 

£ion,"  and  changed  it  to  the  *' Southern  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  Hon.  J.  L  Middleton, 

.igbt."     We  fear  the  change  of  the  first  R®'^-  J«»-  P-  Boyce. 

Iiame  has  produced  no  change  in  the  Treasurer — James  H.  Taylor. 

disposition  that  devised   It.      We   see  Corresponding  Secretary— A..  Sachtle- 

very  much,  m  this  critique,  of  the  black,  j,gjj 

ugly,  venomous  reptile,  ready  to  assail,  „*        ,.       «      ^          «         .    ta  i 

aSd  very  little  of  the  light  that  should  Recording  S«;r^ary-Franci8  D.  Lee. 

see  and  know  what  it  is  that  is  about  to  Counsellors — Hon.   N.  R.   Middleton, 

be  assailed,  or  of  the  frank  spirit  that  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.,  S.  Henry  Dick- 

always  attends  it.  son,  M.  D.,  R.  Nl  Gourdin,  Esq.,  Hon. 

Wm.  Porcher  Miles,  Gen.  Wm.  E.  Mar- 
tin,  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Chas.  E. 

B.  Flagg,  Esq.,  J.  McConkey,  Esq.,  W. 

It  falls   not   within  our  province  to  S'..?'o'*"  u'  S*^'  ?*'^'  i  ^'  '^,?*'**°V  ^* 

note  or  chronicle  merely  local  move-  Mills  Beach,  Esq.,  J.  K.  Sass,  Esq.,  Jno. 

ments,or  matters  of  news,  but  we  may  Heart,  Esq.,  N.  M.  Porter,  Esq.,  Jacob 

with  strict  propriety,  devote  a  portion  of  Cohere  Esq.,  J.  D.  Aiken,  Esq.,  Hon. 

our  editorial  space,  to  all  efforts  and  en-  Jas.  Gadsden,  Ellas   Horlbeck    M.  D., 

terprises  that  promise  to  extend  the  in-  ^*®P**  Manlgault,  Esq.,  Edward  North, 

fluence  and  prevalence,  either  of  pure  "'*■'  ^* 

literature  or  of  high  art.  In  this  view  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  organ- 
we  are  pleased  to  record  that  late  events  jzation  was  perfected  by  the  appoint- 
and  observations  have  afforded  manifold  ment  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  con- 
proofs  of  an  awakened  attention  to  the  piitute  the  "Art  Committee,"  charged, 
claims  of  art  in  our  midst,  and  that  our  under  strict  regulations  and  exactions, 
ancient  metropolis,  once  the  seal  of  lit-  ^r|ih  the  control  of  decision  as  to  pur- 
erature  and  refinements  truly  metropoli-  chase  or  exhibition  of  works  of  art : 
tan  bids  fair  to  re-assert  its  renown,  j  ^^^^  j^^  ^  jj  ^  j^,.jj, 
and  renew  it.s  reputation  L.L.  D..  S.  H.  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Jaa. 

On  an  early  day  of  the  month  pas  ,  ^  ^     ,       ^        ^^    jj^^;   Heyward, 

and  after  careful  preparations,  a  meet-  ^        \  Sachlleben,  Esq.,  James  Rose 

ing  of  gentlemen,  agreeing  m  an  earnest  v«n                             »       i»                        j 

purpose  and  disinterested  desire  to  pro-  "' 

mote  the  domestication  and  cultivation  We  add  that  the  annual  contribution 

of  art,  in  all, forms,  in  our  midst,  was  of  membership  is  fixed  at  the  low  rate 

held  in  this  city,  and  resulted  in  most  of  ten  dollars,   and  that  one  hundred 

encouraging  assurances  and  indications,  names  were  secured  before  organiza- 

An  adjourned  and  decisive  meeting  of  tion. 
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As  a  local  art  item,  which  will  possess 
an  interest,  however,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  city,  we  note  the  arrival 
and  exhibition,  in  Charleston,  of  a  bust 
of  that  well  known  and  esteemed  jurist 
and  barrister,  James  L.  Petigru,  Esq., 
which  has  been  executed  to  a  compli- 
mentary order  and  request  of  his  pro- 
fessional friends  and  associates,  by  Al- 
exander Gait,  a  native  and  resident  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  now  pursuing^  art  studies 
and  executing  sundry  commissions  in 
Florence.  This  image  elicits  general 
approval,  and  in  many  cases  admira- 
tion, whether  considered  in  relation  to 
the  subject  or  the  author. 

Its  exhibition  on  trial  view  elicited 
the  following  lines,  which  appeared  In 
the  Charleston  Cotirier,  and  are  under- 
stood to  be  from  the  pen  of  F.  W. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  author  of  "Clinton  Brad- 
shaw/'  "  Southern  Sketches,"  &c.,  &c. 

XMPltOMPTU  ON  BEHOLDINO  THE   BUST  OF 
J.   L.  PETIOKU,  BY   AL£XAMD£R    6ALT. 

Quick  wit,   and    classic    thought,  and 

judgment  clear, 
Have  marked  thy  active  course  from 

year  to  year. 
And  more,   an   honest  fearlessness  of 

soul 
That  numbers  could  not  awe,  nor  power 

control. 
Thou  look'st  well  in  the  marble ;  Thou 

shalt  stand 
A  monitor  to  others,  when  thy  sand 
Runs  no  more  in  the  hour  glass ;  yes,  thy 

bust 
Shall  bid  men  think  of  thee  and  dare  be 

just— 
An  honest  lawyer  and  a  patriot  true. 
And  a  Great  Soul — and  such  is  Petigru. 


The  following  translation  of  "  Ma 
Cannk,"  contained  in  the  ^^Derniers 
Chansons"  of  Beranger,  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  Carolina  scholar,  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  crit- 
'  ics  to  be  a  creditable  performance : 

I. 

The  day-beam  has  called  us  to  come  to 
the  bowers, 
Where    golden-winged    insects   joy- 
ously play. 
Where  the  fast-flying  days  are  crowned 
with  young  flowers. 
Come,  my    companion!    haste,   let's 
away. 
From  what  famous  vineyard  bringest 
thou  maclness — 
A  Bacchante-madness — arising  from 
wine? 
Oh,  'twas  a  blessed  fate,  smiling  with 
gladness, 
Gave  thee  to  aid  me,  thou  child  o{ 
the  vine ! 


Thy  juices  in  youth  made  my  yoimg 

blood  to  rage, 
And  now  thou    supportest  the  weak- 
ness of  age. 
Come — cross    the   wood    near  the 

fields  by  the  river. 
Gather  we  flowers  and  songs  there 
.  forever ! 

II. 

Far  from  life's  cares,  let  us  rest  in  the 
shadow, 
Far    from    life's    ocean-surf  fitfully 
tossed, 
ril  sing  to  thee  dreamily,  down  in  the 
meadow,  ^ 

A  song  of  sweet  memories,  sighs  for 
the  lost  ] 
As  oft  I  have  sung  when   fast-falling 
showers, 
That  came  with  the  thunderous  voice 
of  the  blast. 
Swept   in  their  chilliness,    killing  the 
flowers. 
Or,  when  the  snow-storm  urent  har- 
rying past, 
Then  sadly  or  gaily,  I  dreamingly  wan- 
dered. 
While   under  my  old   hat,    my    sweet 
thoughts  I  pondered. 
Come — cross  the  wood    near   the 

fields  by  the  river, 
Gather  we  flowers  and  songs  there 
forever ! 

III. 

OAen,  thou    knowest    how    pleasingly 
dreaming. 
Brightest  of  air-castles   musing,  I'd 
build ; 
And  in  that  dreaming  each  castle  was 
seeming 
With  treasures  and   pleasures  o'er 
flowingly  filled. 
An  infant  of  Paris — of  Paris,  the  shame- 
less. 
/  might  have  wandered  its  purlieos 
among, 
Ever  uncared  for,  and  homeless  i&d 
nameless. 
Had  not  the  muse  set  her  mark  oa 
my  tongue. 
Mother  benignant !  she  gave  me  a  namct 
And  blest  me  with  home,  and  crowned 
me  with  fame ! 
Come — cross  the  wood    near   the 

fields  by  the  river, 
Grather  we  flowers  and  songs  there 
forever. 

IV. 

Sh*  was  my  muse,  and  she  taught  me 

to  ponder 
On  nature  and  men,  and  kindly  she'd 

say, 
''  Come  from  the  city,  child — ^with  me  to 

wander ; 
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Come,  ^ther  roses  which  grow  by        The    Chinese   correspondent    of  the 
the  way.*'  London  Evening-  Mail  is  a  shrewd  ob- 
Since  then,  tho' far  from  the  thirst  which  server^  and  a  picturesque,  graphic,  en- 
devours,  tertaining  writer. '  In  one  of  his  recent 
For  riches  and  courts,  she  cares  for  letters  he  describes^  with  great  minute- 
me  yet ;  ness,  the  ceremonies  which  accompany 
Tho*  feebled  with  age  she  brings  songs  a  Chinese  funeral,  a  Chinese  wedding, 
and  flowers,  and  the  barbarous,  but  universal  custom 
To  bind  in  a  wreath  for  the  brow  of  of  reducing  the  feet  of  Chinese  women 
her  pet ;  to  one-third  of  their  natural  size. 
The  fnan  hears  her  songs  with  gladness        We  will  begin  with  what  he  says  of  a 

and  joy,  funeral : 

He  hears  the  sweet  lullaby  sung  to  the        u  xij^re  is  a  sound  of  gongs,  and  a 

^^y*  crepitation   of  small    crackers    at    the 

Come— cross    the  wood    near  the  nomi  gnd  of  the  bund,  and  the  coolies 

t  fields  by  the  river,  leaving  their  work  to  look  on.    As  it  is 

Gather  we  flowers  and  songs  there  a  day  for  sight-seeing,  and  sight-seeinff 

forever.  jg  qu^  business,  let  us  follow  the  crowd. 

*'  It  is  a  burial  procession.  The  mother 

Y^  of  a  Chinese  opi oat  broker  is  going  to 

her  last  home.     She  carries  with  her  all 
"Come,    guide    the    Republic!"    fools  her  little  comforts  and  necessities  where- 
would  advise  me;  with  to   begin   life  in  the  next  world. 
Sages  of  yesterday  foolishly  prate  ;  Many  palanquins  appear  at  unequal  dis- 
Oh  my  companion !  would   it   not  sur-  tances,  preceded  and  followed  by  cool- 
prise  thee,  ies  marching  four  abreast.    These  litters 
Having  to  aid   me    in    carrying  the  contain  small  joss-houses,  and  basins 
State.  holding    fruits,   and    sweet-meats,  and 
I   must   be    stronger    than    Atlas,  and  bean   cakes,  and  other  orthodox   Bud- 
bolder;  dhist  comestibles.    There  is  good  store 
Oh  my  good  cane !  it   would   make  also  of  silvered  and  gilded  paper  made 
thee  to  groan,  to  resemble  solid  ingots  of  gold  and  sil- 
Had  I  the  weight  of  the  world  on  my  ver.    This  is  the  wealth  wherewith  she 
shoulder,  is  to  appear  in  the  land  of  ghosts  as  a 
And  thou  hadst  to  bear  it  all,  joined  respectable,  well-to-do  matron.    But  if 
to  my  owu.  this   bullion    pass    current  among  the 
A  grief  to  my  friends,  to  all  wise  men  a  ghosts,  they  have  lost  the  qualities  which 
joke,  most  distinguish  them  in  the  flesh.    In 
To  see  me  beneath  the  political  yoke.  life  a  Chinaman  can  distinguish  the  ex- 
Come — cross  the   wood    near    the  act  fineness  of  a  piece  of  silver  by  the 
fields  by  the  river,  touch,  so  much  so  that  the  word  '  touch ' 
Gather  we  flowers  and  songs  there  is  used  as  a  technical  term  to  indicate 
forever.  the  quality  of  each  description  of  bul- 
lion ;  it  must  be  very  harrowing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  ghost  of  a  Chinese  com- 
prador to  find  himself  obliged  to  deal  in 
In    sunshiny    days,    and    in    dreariest  these  shadowy  ingots.    On  marches  the 
weather,  procession.    There  are  little  boys  blow- 
43earest  companion !  thou  ever  wast  ing  shrill  trumpets  and  other  stranger, 
nigh  ;  wind  instruments,  men  excruciating  our 
Faithfully  have  we  grown  aged  together*  ears  with  cymbals  and  gongs,  and  grave 
And  with  the  dead  past  together  weUl  adults    exploding    strings    of  crackers, 
die.                                                       .  Then  comes  the  coffin — a  strongwooden 
To  this  new  era,  my  cane  !  I  have  bound  case  like  a  carved  and  ornamental  trunk 
thee,  of  a  tree.     Jt  is  half  covered  by  draper- 
Thou  who  hast  guided  my  footsteps  ies,  and  is  borne  by  12  coolies.    It  is 
aright ;  hermetically  sealed  with  that  tenacious 
Be    thou    support    to    the  vanquished  plaster  the  Chinese  call  'ohunam.'     It 
around  thee,  will  be  borne  to  a  joss-house  in  the  citV) 
Wildly  who  wander  in  sorrow's  sad  and  thence  to  a  spot  in  one  of  her  son  s 
night.  fields.     Hero  it  will  rest  on  the  surface 
Companion^  farewell !  I  enter  the  gloom,  of  the  ground.    After  the  time  of  mourn- 
I  leave  thee,  old  friend,  on  the  brink  o(  ing  is  past  a  few  spadefulls  of  earth  will 
my  tomb!  be  shovelled  upon  it,  then  year  by  year 
Come — cross  the  wood    near   the  a  few  more  till  a  mound  arises  and  rank 
fields  by  the  river,  grass  and  Chinese  lilies  spring  up,  and 
Gather  we  flowers  and  songs  there  this  old  lady's  habitation  adds  another 
forever !  unit  to  the  myriads  of  sacred  burrows 
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which  cumber  the  rich  soil,  and  serve  curved   into  the  shape  of  a  bow;  the 

no  purpose  but  a  harbour  for  the  pheas-  great  toe  and  the  heel  being  brought  to- 

ant8  when  the  crops  are  cut.    OurEng-  ^ether  as  near  as  possible.     Take  a  ju- 

lish  books  upon  China  say  that  only  hills,  jube  and  double  it  till  two  points  of  the 

are  set  apart  for  this  purpose.    Sir  John  lozenge  nearly  meet,  and  you  w^ill  see 

Davis  falls  into  this  error.     But  our  Eng-  what  I  mean.     This  is  done  very  gradn- 

lish  writers,  for  the  most  part,  write  only  ally.    The  bandage  is  never  slackened — 

of  what  they  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  month  by  month  it  is  drawn  tighter — the 

the  Canton  river.     Between   Shanghai  foot  inflames  and  swells,  but  the  tender 

and  Keehing  I  have  seen  thousands  of  mamma  perseveres — as  the  bones  and 

acres  of  alluvial  soil  which  the  plough  tendons  accommodate  themselves  to  the 

never  turns  because  they  are  sacred  to  position  constrained  by  the  bandage  so 

the  dead."  it  is  drawn  tighter.     At  last  the  ball  c£ 

The  next  extract  refers  to  the  cruel  ll>e  natural  foot  fits  into  the  hollow  of 

process  whereby  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  l^>e   sole,  the  root  of  the  great  toe  is 

women  are  so  fatally  del'ormed :  brought  into  contact  with  the  heel.  The* 

*•  There  are  small-footed  ladies  at  foot  is  a  shapeless  lump.  The  instep  is 
Hongkong  who  gain  a  very  fair  liveli-  where  the  ankle  was,  and  all  that  is  left 
hood  by  exhibiting  their  pedal  extreuii-  to  go  '"lo  the  slipper  and  lo  tread  the 
ties  to  sea  captains  and  other  curious  ground  is  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and 
Europeans  at  a  dollar  a-head ;  but,  as  the  heel.  This  is  the  small  fool  of  the 
so  superficial  an  examination  of  this  na-  Chinese  woman— a  bit  of  toe  and  a  bit 
tional  peculiarity  did  not  satisfy  me,  I  of  heel,  with  a  mark,  like  a  cicatrice 
had  recourse  to  some  of  my  good  friends  ^^ft  after  a  huge  cut,  running  up  between 
among  the  missionaries.  By  their  aid  them.  Two  of  the  girls  were  yet  suffer 
1  obtained  that  some  poor  Chinese  wo-  'ng  g«*eat  pain,  and  their  feet  were  hot 
men  should  bring  me  a  complete  gamut  ^^^  inflamed,  but  in  the  eldest  the  oper- 
of  little  girls  from  the  missionary  schools,  al'on  was  complete.  She  had  attained 
Many  of  these  female  children  probably  to  the  position  of  a  small-footed  woman, 
owed  their  lives  to  the  persuasion  (aided  «"<!  h*-*'"  ^e«t  were  quite  cool,  had  no 
by  opportune  donations  of  rice)  of  my  corns,  and  were  not  tender  to  the  touch, 
missionary  friend  and  his  lady,  but  their  One  of  the  mammas,  influenced  perhaps 
influence  had  been  poweriess  to  prevent  by  a  little  liberality  in  the  article  of  rice 
the  torture  of  their  feet.  On  the  ap-  money,  intrusted  me  with  a  Chinese 
pointed  day  they  were  all  seated  in  a  mysetrt  dt  toilette.  Sometimes,  it  seems, 
row  in  my  friend's  library,  and  their  when  a  woman  is  expected  to  have  to 
feet,  which  I  suspect  had  undergone  a  <^o  hard  work,  her  toe  and  heel  are  not 
^preparatory  washing,  were  unbound  by  drawn  so  lightly  together  as  to  produce 
their  mammas.  The  first  was  a  child  of  the  true  "  small  foot."  To  disguise  this 
two  years  old.  Her  penance  had  just  nnperfection  upon  her  marriage  day  she 
commenced.  When  the  bandage  of  blue  has  recourse  lo  art.  A  piece  of  cork, 
cotton  was  taken  off,  I  found  that  the  shaped  like  an  inverted  sugar-loaf,  is 
great  toe  had  been  left  untouched,  but  strapped  on  to  her  foot,  and  the  small 
the  other  four  had  been  forced  down  P"rt  goes  into  her  slipper  and  passes  for 
under  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  closely  her  foot.  Thus  are  we  poor  men  de- 
bound  in  that  position.  The  child,  there-  <^eived  !  While  we  are  gossiping  about 
fore,  walked  upon  the  knuckle  joints  of  »»"«"  ^<-^et  the  old  lady  s  burial  proces- 
her  four  toes.  The  toes  were  red  and  sion  comes  to  an  end.  It  would  be  hiss- 
inflamed,  and  the  ligature  caused  evi-  e^l  at  Astleys,  and  would  be  regarded 
dent  pain.  In  the  next  three  children  with  blank  astonishment  at  the  Prin- 
(all  of  ages  advancing  at  small  intervals)  ^ess  s,bul  it  is  very  successful  at  Shan- 
Ihe  preparation  was  only  to  the  same  ghai.  The  opium  broker  has  done  his 
extent;  it  was  confined  to  the  four  toes;  .""ty  a^  a  good  son.  If  he  keeps  his 
gradually,  however,  these  four  toes,  ced-  two  years  of  mourning  properiy,  and  if 
ing  to  the  continual  pressure,  lost  their  ^one  of  his  wives  should  commit  the 
articulation*  and  their  identity  as  limbs,  indiscretion  of  having  a  child  within  two 
and  became  amalgamated  with  the  sole  years,  comimfccmg  from  nine  months 
of  the  foot.  In  the  eldest  of  the  four  the  a^er  this  tin^(for  the  present  Emperor 
redness  and  inflammation  had  entirely  's  supposed  to  owe  all  his  misfortunes 
disappeared,  the  foot  was  cool  and  pain-  to  an  unforiunatQwccident  of  ihis  sort,) 
less,  and  appeared  as  though  the  four  he  will  be  cst?«iped  a  very  respectable 
toes  had  been  cut  off  by  a  knife.  The  !"«"  <or  evermore." 
foot  was  now  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  The  third  and  last  extract  describes  a 
trowel.  Chinese  wedding: 

In  the  fifth  girl  I  saw  the  commence-  "A  Chinese  city  is  no  novelty  to  os 

ment  of  the  second  operation — a  torture  who  have  journeyed  together  through  »o 

under  which  sickly  children  frequently  many  of  them  ;  but   a  festival  day  al- 

die.     The  sole  of  the  foot  was  now  ways  has  some  objects  of  interest.    In 
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Pekin  the  "Board  of  Rites"  busies  it- 
self about  many  things ;  and  among 
others  it  sets  apart  two  days  in  every 
month  as  the  days  upon  which  alone 
marriages  can  take  place.  To-day  is 
one  of  these  days,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  several  gorgeous  palanquins, 
like  miniature  Lord  Mayor's  coaches 
taken  oS  their  wheels^  and  containing 
ladies  all  splendid  in  jewels  and  gold, 
are  passing  through  the  narrow  streets. 
These  ladies  have  jewelled  crowns  upon 
theii^  heads,  and  veils  of  strings  of  pearls 
falling  over  their  faces,  and  embroidered 
satin  tunics,  and  fans  of  gold  tissue. 
►They  are  going,  properly  accompanied, 
to  their  new  homes.  One  of  them  is 
just  entering  the  house  of  a  distiller  with 
whom  I  have  some  acquaintance.  We 
shall  be  welcome ;  let  us  go  in.  The 
house  is  decorated  for  the  fete.  It  is 
hung  with  lanterns  inside  and  out.  The 
courtyard  is  full  of  relatives  and  hang- 
ers-on ;  and  at  the  gate  is  the  compra- 
dor, who  receives  the  money  offerings 
of  the  visitors ;  the  principal  room  open- 
ing upon  the  courtyard  is  prepared  for 
the  feast.  Lanterns  are  hung  from  the 
ceilings,  a  small  joss-house  with  candles 
and  incense  before  it  is  at  one  end,  and 
in  the  middle  is  the  table  on  which  stand 
the  small  basins  of  sauces  and  sliced 
shellfish,  and  goose  flesh  and  swett- 
meats,  and  cakes,  which  are  the  precur- 
sive  appetizers  to  a  Chinese  dinner. 
The  bride-groom  (the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor) is  lounging  on  a  chair  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  smoking ;  the  bride  is  gone 
up  to  her  chamber,  where  she  is  sitting 
on  her  nuptial  couch  and  receiving  her 
guests.  We  may  go  up  if  we  please, 
but  it  is  less  trouble  to  wait  and  look 
about  us  till  she  comes  down.  We  crack 
a  joke  or  two  with  the  bridegroom,  and 
be  retires  to  put  on  his  gorgeous  array, 
and  then  the  bride  appears,  followed  by 
her  retinue  of  bridesmaids,  and  escorted 
by  an  old  >voman,  the  go-between,  who 
^a  made  up  the  match.  We  present 
ourselves  in  due  form,  and  the  bride, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  high  crown  and  em- 
broidered tunic  and  trousers,  looks  ner- 
vous and  twitchy  and  slightly  convul- 
sive, just  as  she  might  if  her  name  were 
Brown,  and  if  we  had  accosted  her  at 
the  door  of  the  vestry  room  of  Si. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  returns  our 
salutation,  and  would  like  to  pass  on. 
But  such  is  not  .nelon  les  regies.  The 
duenna  insists  upon  our  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  head-dress  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  embroidered  satin  whereof 
her  tunic  is  made ;  but,  above  all,  she 
fritfpall  up  the  trousers  to  exhibit  the 
faultless  proportions  of  the  little  feet. 
They  are  marvellously  small.  A  flea 
couldn't  find  room  to  hop  in  that  slipper. 
<<Chin,  chin'"  let  us  be  off.    There  is 


another  decorated  dwelling  on  our  way, 
but  it  is  a  cottage,  and  presents  a  differ- 
ent scene.  Three  men  are  drinking 
samshu  at  table,  while  the  bride,  dressed 
in  her  borrowed  bravery,  sits  on  a  bar- 
rel in  the  most  distant  corner,  alone  and 
unnoticed.  To-morrow  and  for  ever 
more  she  will  he  a  beast  of  burden. 
Perhaps,  however,  she  will,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  create  her  own  distrac- 
tions. A  few  years  may  probably  see  a 
crowd  of  mangey  brats,  exhibiting  every 
form  and  species  of  cutaneous  com- 
plaint, fighting  and  yelling  over  their 
rice  basins,  and,  aided  by  the  mother's 
shrew  voice  and  the  grand-mother's 
croak,  making  their  neighbourhood  un- 
bearable." 


"A  very  curious  piece  of  literary  ma- 
noEuvering,"  says  the  New  York  Day 
Booky  '>  is  just  now  being  enacted  in  this 
city.  Some  time  since  the  Messrs. 
Harper  purchased  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
for  $2000,  the  advanced  sheets  of  his 
new  novel,  '  The  Virginians,'  to  be  pub- 
lished in  their  magazine.  The  Tribune^ 
without  leave  or  license,  stole  it,  upon 
which  the  Harpers  retorted,  when  the 
Tribune  stated  that  they  also  had  an 
original  copy  of  the  story.  The  Harpers, 
however,  doubted  it,  and  laid  a  trap  to 
catch  the  immaculate  organ  of  all  the 
isms.  They  altered  a  few  unimportant 
words  in  the  next  portion  of  it  published, 
and  waited  to  see  whether  the  Tribune 
would  follow  their  copy  or  the  original 
one  which  they  pretended  to  have.  They 
did  not  wait  in  vain,  for  the  next  day 
after  the  appearance  of  the  story  in  the 
magazine,  (t  appeared  in  the  Tribufu 
verbatim  et  literatim- !  Here  was  a  deci- 
ded proof  of  the  Trihvne's  dishonesty. 
Dut  this  is  not  all;  this  morning  the Tri- 
butie  announces  the  publication  of  the 
portion  appearing  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Harper,  and  accuses  that  peri- 
odical of  '  mutilating'  the  story,  "  a  fact 
which,'^  continues  the  Tribufi^,  "  its 
publish'^  have  boldly  avowed."  This 
is  about*the  coolest  piece  of  impudence 
we  ever  md|  with.  After  stealing  the 
story  and  getting  caught  fn  the  act,  it 
brazenly  tiirns  around  and  charges  the 
Harpers  with  'mutilating'  the  story, 
thus  intimating  to  its  readers  they  can 
only  get  *  The  Virginians'  in  a  correct 
form  in  the  columns  of  the  Tribune.' 
This  will  do.  It  beats  Uriah  Heep  all 
over. 


We  find  in  the  columns  of  that  admi- 
rable Art  Journal,  *'ThsNewYork  Cray- 
on,^'  the  following  vigorous  remarks 
upon  "tA#  T%raldom  of  Schools!*^  Never 
has  the  truth,  upon  an  important  sub- 
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J6ct,  been  more  clearly  and  convincingly       In  such  cases  it  must  be  extremely  ' 
expressed  :  difficult  to  get  at  a  weight  of  evidence 
All  effectual  education  has  been  self-  by  comparison.  Excellence  stands  fenh^ 
education,  whether  in  trammels  or  not.  but  what  might  have  been  such  is  con- 
That  some  natures  can  assert  their  in-  founded  with  the  incapacity  for  it.    The 
dependence,  whatever  may  oppress,  and  public  school  systems  of  England  have 
at  last  grow  upon  it,  must  not,  however,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  all  can.    There  argument.    There  is  a  strong  array  of 
may  be  many  a  lofty  spirit  like  Schiller,  denunclators,and  I  mast  join  those,  who 
without   his  indomitable  courage,  who  hold  with  Sydney  Smith,  that  an  infinite 
could  never  conquer,  to  leave  a  record  quantity  of  talent  is  annually  destroyed, 
like  this — "Any  disposition  to   poetry  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  quoted  the 
did  violence  to  the  institution  where  I  testimony    of  Canning — that    England 
was  educated.    For  eight  years  my  en-  owes    to    these    institutions,  that   her 
thusiasm  .struggled  with  military  disci-  youths  are  prepared  for  public  lile.  Gib- 
pline;  but  the  passion  for  poetry  i if  ve-  bon,  too,  is  found  to  say,  what  experi-fj^ 
hcment  and  fiery  as  a  first  love.     What  ence  would  not  warrant  in  his  iodivid- 
discipline  was  meant  to  extinguish^  it  ual  case,  that '*  our  public  schools,  which 
blew  into  aflame!"    Adverse  circum-  have  produced  many  eminent  charac- 
stances  are  by  no  means  ever  effectual  ters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius 
in  quelling  aspirations.'  The  steed  that  and  constitution  of  the  English  people.'* 
snuffs  his  goal  quickens  to  a  run,  and  Canning  adds  to  his  testimony,  in  rather 
the  spirit,  conscious  of  its  destiny,  over-  an    authoritative  manner,  that  skaUow 
leaps  all  barriers.    Burns  and  Byron,  the  judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to 
poor  plow-boy  and  the  peer,  both  glowed  under-value  them,  while  exceptions  to 
with  the  instinct  within  them,  and  step-  their  good<  results,  if  splendid,  are  only 
ped  forth  poets  from  the  ranks  of  con-  rare.     Such  complacency  rarely    8top«i 
vention.    The  unfortunate  Kirke  White  to  investigate,  and  if  he  had   known 
felt  he  was  not  in  his  sphere,  folding  what  Sydney  Smith  took  pains  to  dis- 
stockings  in  a  hosier's  warehouse.  And  cover,  he  might  have  had  reason  to  be- 
D'IsraeTi  tells  us  of  Racine,  that  he  at  lieve  that  the  exceptions,  though  splfen- 
length    learned    a    romance    by  heart,  did,  are  rather  the  contrary  of  rare^     At 
though  his  tutor  thwarted  him  by  thrice  the  expense  of  a  little  space  we  give 
burning  it;  of  Pascal,  that  he   under-  the  argument  that  is  contained  in   a  list 
stood  Euclid  without  studying  it,  when  of  eminent  Englishmen,  which  that  es- 
his  father  had  forbidden  him  the  book;  sayist  has  formed  in  proof  of  the    po- 
of Petrarch,  that  he  was  nothing  daun-  sition,  that  the  English  have  done   al- 
ted  in  his  passion  for  the  muse,  although  most  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts 
his  father  tried  to  make  him  a  lawyer  by  and  sciences  witiurut  the  aid  of  that 
burning  his  poetical  library;  and  of  Al-  system  of  education  to  which  they  pro- 
fieri.  that  twenty  years  of  similar  mis-  fess  so  much  attachment.    The  public 
haps  never  extinguished  the  fire  oi  a  schools  of  England,  then,  had  no  hand 
bard.     But  we  know  not  where  the  list  in  the  making  o{  Spenser,  Pope,  Shak- 
might  stop — there  was  Michael  Angelo,  speare,  Butler,  Rochester,  Spratt,  Par- 
who  persisted  in   becoming    an  artist  nell.  Garth,  Congreve, Gay, Swift.Thom- 
despite  the   parental  objection,  that  a  son,   Shenslone,  Akenside,  Goldsmith, 
noble  line  would  be  disturbed  by  such  Sam  Johnson.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
avocations.     For  a  like  reason  the  pa-  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Savage, 
rents  of  Callot  forbid,  but  could  not  pre-  Arbuthnot,  and  Burns,  as jpoetsy  of  Nevr- 
vent  his  becoming  an  engraver.    Han-  ton,  Maclaurin,  Wallis,  Uamstead,  San- 
del  had  been  a  doctor  of  civil  laws  if  derson.  Simpson,  Napier,  as  men  of  sci- 
parental  authority  cx)uld  have  made  him  ence;  of  Clarendon,  Hume,  and    Rob- 
one.    La   Caille,  the  youth,   might  be  ertson,  as  historiaiis ;  of  Inigo  Jones, 
whipped  for  watching  the  stars  in  sleep  Vanbrugh,     Reynolds,     Gainsborough, 
hours,  but  he  t&o?^/^  become  dn  astrono-  Garrick,  etc.,  as  men  of  Art ;  of  Har- 
mer.    Such  instances  are  enough,  but  vey,  Cheselden,  Hunter,  Jenner,  Meade, 
we  know  not  the  record  where  like  af-  Brown,  and  Cullen,  as  medical  men  ;  of 
flictions    may    have    accomplished    an  Bacon,  ShaAsbury,   Hobbes,  Berkeley, 
overthrow.    Dominant  instructions  may  Butler,    Hume,    Hartley,    and    Dugald 
not  always  blast,  and  it  may  be  boasted  Stewart,   as  philosophers  ;  of  Priestley, 
that  thus  such  a  brave  man,  quoth  Cot-  Black,  and  Davy,  as  chemists  ;  of  Marl- 
ton  Mather,  had  his  education,  but  saith  borough, Peterborough,Wolfe.and Olive, 
that  quaint  divine,   ''It  is  never  said  9iS  generals;  of  Coke,  Hale,  Hardwicke, 
how  many,  who  might  have  been  brave  and  Holt,  as  lawyers  ;  of  Burleigh,  Wal- 
men,    have    been    ruined;    how  many  singham,  Staflbrd,  Thurlow,  Cromwell, 
brave  wits  have  been  dispirited,  con-  Hampden,  Clarendon,  Raleigh,  Sydney, 
founded, murdered,  by  a  barbarous  man-  Russell,  Temple,  Somers,  Burke,  Sheri- 
agemenl."  dan,   and  Pitt,  as  statesmen ;  of  Cud- 
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itfdMh,  Cbilliogworth,  Tillotson,  King, 
Selden,  Conyers,  Middleton,  Bentley, 
More,  Wolsey,  Sherlock  and  Wilkins, 
Taylor  and  Hooker,  Usher,  Stillingfleet 
and  Spelman,  Clarke,  Hoodly  and  Lard- 
ner,  as  ms^i  of  letters,  etc. 

This,  then,  is  the  list,  and  rare  names 
they  are,  certainly,  in  a  difTerent  sense 
from  Canning's  assumption,  and  the 
maker  of  it  says,  it  were  easy  to  double 
it;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  many  of 
eqdaJ  genius  knocked  as  buoyantly  as 
some  of  these  at  the  gates  of  an  uni- 
versity, but  fell  by  the  wayside  within, 
worn  out  or  despondent  from  unaccus- 
topied  routine.  That  a  proportion  of 
these  men  aflem^ards  preserved  their 
character,  through  the  cliscipline  of  an 
university,  is  no  proof  of  their  debt  to 
it,  or  that  others  of  equal  promise  may 
not  have  escaped  less  fortunately.  Ma- 
caulay  maintains  that  it  is  a  test,though 
an  fallible  onc,of  the  ability  of  a  man,t,hat 
he  graduated  with  honor  at  liollege,  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  implies  an  industry,  which 
is  valuable.  Professor  Wilson  asserts 
that  the  great  streams  of  talent  in  Eng- 
land keep  perpetually  flowing  from  the 
gates  of  her  glorious  universities.  Syd- 
ney Smith  could  have  given  this  a  nu- 
merical test  we  think ;  although  such  a 
partizan  of  his,  as  Sir  Francis  Head, 
broadly  acknowledges,  that,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  England  have  been  members  of  one 
of  their  universities ;  but  he  adds,  *^  In 
spite  of  all  this,  will  any  reasonable 
being  seriously  maintain  that  the  work- 
manship has  been  equal  to  the  materi- 
als? I  mean  that  their  education  has 
been  equal  to  themselves.*' 

Look  at  Wordsworth's  description  of 
these  days  at  the  university,  and  then 
judge— 

*^  We  sauntered,  played,  or  rioted;  we 

talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours ; 
Brifled  about  along  the  streets  and  walks. 
Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  went  forth 
To  gallop  through  the  country  in  blind 

zeal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the 

breast 
Of  care  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the 

stars 
Come  forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet 

thought^ 
*  «  «  • 

And  this  is  the  place  that  gives  forth 
every  year  such  a  stream  of  talent! 
Undoubtedlv ;  but  as  streams  can  find 
their  own  level  merely,  we  must  look 
for  something  more  than  the  fountain 
head,  for  that  power  that  liAs  it  to  a 
weight,  by  which  it  can  turn  the  great 
wheels  of  life ;  and  how  can  that,  which 


is  not  HAed,  but  become  stagnant  antl 
ineffectual  in  the  adjacent  quagmires  of 
pedantry  and  assurance.  The  vanity 
that  clings  to  such  is  the  death  gripe  of 
a  parasite.  The  circle  of  their  acquire- 
ments bounds  all  of  knowledge  that  they 
deem  desirable,  while  the  schoolman  is 
emulated,  who  reserved  his  judgment 
upon  Frederic  the  Great,  till  he  had  as- 
certained if  he  could  conjugate  a  Greek 
verb.  Bulwer,  in  the  person  of  Falk- 
land, descants  on  the  boundlessness  of 
their  vanity  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
views,  while  he  prescribes  the  antidote 
in  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gaxton  to  his  son — 
''  Master  your  books,  but  do  not  let  your 
books  master  you.  Live  to  read,  and 
not  read  to  live." 


We  find  it  mentioned  in  a  London  lit- 
erary paper,  that  tha  young  English 
Poet,  Matthew  Arnold,  of  whom  the 
Home  Jourval  properly  remarks,  that  al- 
though less  known  in  this  country  than 
Alexander  Smith,  Sydney  Yendys,  and 
other  bards  of  that  class,  he  is  worth 
them  all  put  together — is  about  to  issue 
another  of  his  scholarly  and  vigorous 
poems,  from  the  press  of  the  Long- 
mans. 

Let  us  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Ar- 
nold's style.  His  poem  of  "  Sohrab  and 
Rustum"  closes  thus;  the  blank  verse 
is  perfectly  Miltonic.  Even  Tennyson 
has  scarcely  ever  reached  the  grand 
sweep  and  fullness  of  this  magnificent 
passage : 

'<  But  the  mi^estic  River  floated  on 
Out  of  the  hum,  and  mist  of  that  low 

land 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Choras- 

mian  waste 
Under  the  solitary  moon ;  he  flowed 
Right  for  the  Polar  Star,  past  OrgunjS, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large ;  then 

sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his 

streams, 
And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a 

league 
The  shorn,  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains 

along 
Through  beds  of  sand,  and  matted  rushy 

isles — 
Oxus  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foiled  circuitous  wanderer;  tiUatlaet 
The  longed  for  dash  of  wavee  ie  heard^ 

and  fvide 
His  luminous  home   of  teaters   opens, 

bright. 
And  tranquil^  from  whose  floor  the  new 

bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  &a." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


A  Two  Years  Cruise  off  Terra  Del  Fu ego,  miles   off,  called  Spaniard^*    Harbour 

the  Falkland  Islands,  l^c,  ^e.    By  W.  Here  they  took  refuge,  and  here  they 

Farker  Sttow^  late  Commajtder  of  the  perished,    miserably,   iroiu    sitarvatioa, 

Missioti  Yacht  '^ Allen  Garditier."  af\er  vain  attempts  to   sustain  life  by 

living  on  sea-weed  and   vermin.    Their 
Capt.  Snow's  book  is  certainly  not  a  journal,  kept  by  Capt.  Gardiner  up  to 
common  one.     It  has  a  character  of  its  his  last  hour  apparently,  tells  their  sof- 
own.     In  his  blunt,  good  sense  there  is  ferings — the  anxious  look-out  for  helpj 
mixed  up  a  simplicity  not  a  little  amus-  the  dally  disappointment ;    the    failing 
ing.     With  a  general  reverence  for  the  strength ;    the    exhausted    hope ;     the 
Missionary  cause,  he  drops  shrewd  in-  death   now  of  one,   now  of   another  j 
timations  that  the  particular  mission  in  the  prostration  of  all,  until  a  few  bro> 
which  he  was  employed  was  not  en-  ken  lines  from  a  delirious  mind  indicate 
titled  to  much  commendation,   and  he  the  departed  strength  of  the  writer,  and 
plainly  suggests  that  there  are  numbers  the  final  pause  of  the  pen.  When  a  ves- 
of  men  employed  in  simitar  undertak-  sel  at  last  arrived  for  their  relief,  its  pas- 
ings,  who  are  capable  of  deceit,  slan-  sengers  saw  scattered  on  every  side  the 
der,  lying,  and  many  worse  things.     He  various   utensils  and   furniture  of  the 
earnestly  disclaims  all  egotism,,  in  his  Missionaries.     Here  they  found  a  dead 
preface,   and  every  page  in    his  book  body  in  a  boat,  there  another  in  a  cave, 
abounds  with  amusing  specimens  of  the  and  lying  about  them  the  journal,  with 
amiable  weakness.    Himself,  his  wife,  its  last  passage  of  fragmentary  senten- 
his  crafl,  are  themes  he  evidently  de-  ces,  wet,  but  not  defaced,  by  the  storms 
lights  in.  of  many  weeks.    A  sight  so  deplorable 
He  was  employed  by  a  Missionary  was  never  before   seen,  even   on  this 
Society,  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  ser-  desolate  coast  of  black  rocks,  lai»hed  by 
vices,  to  re-establish  a  Mission,  which  the  huge  waves  of  Antarctic  seas.    Lei 
had  been  attempted  with  disastrous  re-  us  hope  it  will  not  be  repeated.     If  the 
suits  by  a  previous  parly.    The  whole  unfortunates  had  braved  the   savages, 
party  had  perished  of  hunger.     It  con-  and  been  speared  or  even  eaten  by  them, 
sisted  of  Capt.  Gardiner,  of  the  Royal  the  result  would  be  more  supportable. 
Navy,  and  six  others.     In  December,  They  would  have  died  in  an  effort  to  do 
1850,  they  were  landed  on  Ficton  Isl-  what  they  came  to  do.    But  the  actual 
and,  not  far  from   Cape  Horn.    Their  catastrophe  seems  a  useless,  purpose- 
purpose  was  to  teach   Christianity   to  less  waste  of  human  life.    For  anything 
the  Fuegians.     Capt-  Gardiner  had  de-  that  the  mission  ever  attempted  to  ac- 
voted  himself  for   many  years  to  this  complish,  the  seven  men  may  have  been 
subject,  without  success.    He  still  per-  quite  as  efficiently  and  usefully  employ- 
severed.     His  companions  and  himself  ed  in  their  own  parlors  in  England, 
were  amply  supplied  with  all  necessa-  It  was  to  repair  this  misfortune  that 
ries,  and  with  two  large  boats.     The  the  new  expedition  was  fitted  out.    A 
ship  which  brought  them  departed  on  schooner  was  built,  Capt.  Snow  was  ap- 
her  way,  and  the  seven  devoted  men  pointed  commander  and  general  super- 
were  left  to  brave  the  horrors  of  a  rude  visor.      His  wife  accompanied   him.— 
land    and    terrible    climate,    and,    still  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  on  the  24th 
worse,  of  a  life  among  brutal,  ferocious  October,  1854,  the  adventurers  set  sail 
and  filthy  savages.    Their  troubles  be-  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  w^hich  was  to 
g^n  at  once.    They  never  made  the  be-  be  the  first  scene  of  their  labours, 
ginning  of  their  work.    Indeed,  their  Capt.  Snow  soon  began  to  discover 
only  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  out  of  the  peculiar  difiicullies  of  a  Missionary 
the  way  of  the  people  they  had  come  ten  ship,  whose  crew  were  too  familiar  with 
thousand  miles  to  meet.   The  Fuegians,  heavenly  things  to  care  for  human  au- 
in  a  day  or  two,  became  troublesonne.  thority.      He  could  preserve  but  little 
The  Missionaries  loaded  their  boats  and  order  in  his  ship.    Universal  careless* 
departed,  and  so  kept  moving  hither  and  ness  prevailed.     If  any  thing  was  lost 
thither,  until  they  reached  a  place,  forty  or  destroyed,  it  was  enough  to  say  "  it 
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was  to  be*  He  was  oblig^ed  to  be  per- 
petually on  the  watch,  to  save  the  ves- 
sel and  party  from  constant  toischance. 

But  a  good  Providence  watched  over 
them.  They  touched  at  Rio  and  other 
places,  narrowly  avoided  collision  with 
a  big^r  vessel,  barely  escaped  an  en- 
counter with  a  whale,  were  passed  by 
an  American  clipper  ship  that  appeared, 
glided  by,  and  disappeared  like  a  thing 
with  wings,  and,  with  no  serious  mis- 
bap,  arrived  at  Keppel  Island,  one  of  the 
Falkland  group. 

This  place  they  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  Mission,  and  Capt.  Snow  landed  the 
materials,  and  prepared  to  erect  the 
Mission  house.  They  had  hardly  taken 
possession  of  the  land,  before  one  of  the 
orewjwho  was  most  particularly  devout, 
and  regardless  of  rule,  sets  fire  to  the 
island.  A  thick,  dry  grass  covered  the 
surface.  The  fire  raged  like  a  volcano, 
and  the  materials  of  the  Missionary 
house  were  in  great  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed. The  man,  when  charged  with 
the  act,  told  falsehoods,  and  prevailed 
on  his  companion  to  assume  and  bear 
the  odium  of  his  mischief.  From  Kep- 
pel Island,  the  vessel  visited  Stanley, 
the  Falkland  capital,  and  various  other 
placeit — the  land  party  being  engaged  at 
Keppel  Island  in  erecting  the  house. 

At  length  Capt.  Snow  sailed  for  Del 
Fuego,  in  pursuance  of  an  article  in  his 
instructiou.^  directing  him  to  search  for 
Jemmy  Button  in  that  region.  Ue  vis- 
ited Capt.  Gardiner^s  last  retreat,  and 
saw  the  graves,  the  broken  boat,  and 
the  cold,  damp  cave  that  had  been  a 
shelter  from  storms  and  cold.  Capt. 
Snow's  descriptions  of  this  desolate  re- 
gion of  rocks  and  hurricanes,  of  moun- 
tainous seas  and  dangerous  currents, 
are  often  impressive.  Nor  is  the  coun- 
try without  occasional  beauties  ]  pleas- 
ant vallies  and  snug  nooks  are  not  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  rivers,  too,  abound 
in  fish,  and  the  islands  with  birds.  These 
were  so  numerous  and  tame  on  Keppel 
Island,  as  to  be  taken  by  hand  alive,  and 
to  be  knocked  down  with  stones  or 
sticks  in  any  number  required. 

After  some  time,  Capt. Snow  stumbled 
npon  Jemmy  Button,  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  parties.  Jemmy  was  a  distin- 
guished character.  He  had  been  car- 
ried to  England  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  by  Capt.  Fitzroy  of  the  Koyal 
Navy,  then  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion sent  to  explore  the  sounds  and  in- 
lets of  the  Patagoninn  Coast.  The 
father  of  the  boy  bad  exchanged  him 
for  a  button;  hence  his  name.  With 
the  convenient  logic  used  on  such  oc- 
casions, Capt.  Fitzroy  took  away  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  ship,  from  their  inhos- 
pitable coa.st,  two  more  men  and  a  wo- 
man of  the  Fuegian  race.    He  proposed 


to  improve  their  minds  and  morals  by 
English  training.  At  the  end  <<  three 
years,  he  brought  three  of  the  four  back 
to  their  country.  One  died  of  small- 
pox. A  house  was  built  for  Jemmy  But- 
ton. The  other  man  and  the  woman 
were  married,  and  comfortably  estab- 
lished. They  had  gardens  enclosed  for 
them,  and  stock  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  furnished.  Jemmy  Button 
was  a  refined  gentleman,  dressed  in  the 
finest  style,  and  had  been  honored  with 
the  smiles  and  good  wishes  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Adelaide.  He  and 
his  companions,  and  their  dresses  and 
their  possessions  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  their  rude  countrymen. 
Capt.  Fitzroy,  after  loading  them  with 
benefits,  and  seeing  their  estate  in  a 
condition  of  the  highest  prosperity, 
started  on  a  cruise.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  year  he  returned.  Jemmy  Button 
had  gone  back  to  savagery.  His  hair 
was  matted  with  grease,  his  eyes  blear- 
ed with  smoke,  the  house  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  wigwam,  the  garden  de- 
stroyed, the  stock  killed,  and  he  was  as 
naked  as  he  was  born.  The  man  and 
the  woman  had  plundered  Jemmy,  and 
absconded  to  parts  unknown. 

On  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Snow  now,  in 
Button's  country,  twenty  years  after 
Capt.  Fitzroy,  Jemmy  Button  still  spoke 
the  English  tongue.  He  recognized  the 
flag  of  the  nation,  and  received  the 
strangers  with  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
friend.  He  introduced  his  wives,  and 
his  sons  and  his  daughters  to  Capt. 
Snow  and  to  Mrs.  Snow,  having  first 
demanded  and  received  a  dress  fit  for 
the  occasion  from  his  new  friend.  His 
English  lessons  in  demeanor  had  not 
been  abandoned  with  his  jackets  and 
shirts,  or  at  any  rate  he  had  recovered 
them.  He  complimented  Mrs.  Snow  on 
the  Jbeauty  of  the  "Ingliss  ladies,"  and 
seemed  delighted  with  bis  return  to  a 
shirt  of  finely  striped  muslin.  But  the 
next  day,  on  his  renewing  his  visit,  it 
became  evident  that  Jemmy  had  slept 
in  the  clay,  and  his  new  dress  was 
daubed  with  its  stains  until  it  had  be- 
come ludicrously  filthy.  Nevertheless, 
everything  was  cordial  and  kindly  be- 
tween the  Fuegian  and  his  English 
friends,  and  they  parted  with  mutual 
declarations  of  good  will.  Capt.  Snow 
having  assured  us  of  this,  intimates, 
after  his  usual  nfiive  way,  that  he  kept 
wide  awake  during  the  visit,  lest  Jemmy 
and  his  gentle  countrymen  should  take 
his  ship  and  murder  the  crew. 

Capt.  Snow  again  returned  to  Stan- 
ley. And  here  troubles  increased. — 
Spies,  suspicions  and  slanders  beset 
him.  The  Society  at  home,  while  they 
professed  to  approve  all  he  did,  treach- 
erously sacrificed  him  to  secret  and  mis- 
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chievous  iofluences.    His  vessel  was  sive.    His  fancy  is  raiobow*plumed,  and 

taken  from  him.    His  wife  and  himself  hovering  over  the  current  of  his  reflec- 

turned  ashore  without  money  or  resour>  tions,  throws  a  warm  and  brUIiant  light 

ces.    He  was  driven  to  great   straits,  upon  the  stream,  as  ft  flows  through  the 

and,  finally,   procuring  a  passage  in  a  pleasant    pastoffe-iands    of  poetry,  the 

ship  bound  to  England,  he  returned  to  rugged    hills    of  "  old    Romance,    and 

his  native  land.     He  went  back  with  a  even  the  rude,  dusty  ways  of  our  actual 

conviction  that  the  scheme  of  carrying  life.     His  language  is  remarkable   for  a 

the  Fuegian  children  to  Keppel  Island,  certain  pomp  and  majestic  fu lines*.  The 

for  education,  was  not  practicable,  for  "  word-battalions"  march,  as  it  were,  to 

the  simple  reason  that  Fuegian  parents  the  music  of  a  brave  charge,  with  the 

would  not  let  them  go  from  their  own  ring  of  steel  corslets,  and  the  flash  of 

country,  and  therefore  the  whole   pro-  golden  breastplates.    Occasionally,  we 

ject   was  naught.      He  intimates  that  encounter  a  huge  Fallstaff  of  a  phrase, 

some  of  the  influential  directors  were  unwieldy,  asthmatic,  and  out  of  place, 

disposed  to  ^iv^i  the  adventure  a  finan-  which  provokes  a  momentary  smile,  but 

cial   instead  of  a  spiritual  aspect ;  to  it  is  soon  lost  to  view  and  memory  by 

convert  Keppel  Island  into  a  profitable  the  regular  and  well-drilled  veterans  that 

investment ;  to  bring  Fuegians  there,  as  follow. 

they  could  not  afterwards  run-away,  and  In  brief,  this  book  of  Mr.  Meek^s  is  a 

by    means    of    their    improvement    in  real  addition  to  the  substantia]   litera- 

knowledge  and   religion,  and   perhaps  ture  of  the  South.    The  publi» hers  have 

by  their   labour,  they  might  be  able  to  done  their  part  by  putting  it  before  the 

make  satisfactory  dividends  for  the  par-  world  in  a  M'ortny  form,  and   oothiog, 

ties   whose   kindness  had    secured    to  consequently  stands  in  the  w^ay  of  its 

them    the   advantages  of  civilized  in-  general  acceptance  and  popularity, 

struction.  As  a  filling  close  to  this  notice,  we 

will  present  the  reader  with    extracts 

from  an  Oration,  (the  ablest,  because  the 

TT,          ^'    -n               -0.1  TIT.  boldest   and    most    suggestive    in    the 

I.  J^mantxc  Passages  %7i  South  Western  volume,)  with  the  ingenious  title  of 
History,  tfiduding  Oratt^s  Skaches  ^j^  Cadeism  in  the  Fins  ArU."  It 
and  Essoins  By  A.  B.  Meek.  Second  aiscusses  at  considerable  length,  and 
Edition.    S.  H.  Goetzel  If  Co.,  MobtU.  ^^,j  admirable  logic,  temper,  discretion 

II.  Songs  and  Poems  of  tlie  South.  By  and  foresight,  a  topic  frequently  touched 
A.  B.  Meek.  S.  H.  Goetzel  ^  Co.,  Mo-  ^pon  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and 
hile.  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  a 

sheer  impossibility  to  overrate. 
The  author  modestly  says  of  the  first  I'l^e  Oration  was  delivered  before  the 
of  these  handsome  volumes,  that  "  he  Literary  Societies  of  LaGrange  Col- 
submits  it  as  an  humble  guide-book  to  ^ege,  Alabama,  on  June  16th,  1S41. 
an  almost  uncultured  territory,  in  which  ^'The  manifestations  (he  says)  from 
the  Historian,  the  Novelist,  and  the  which  our  era  is  to  be  distinguished,  an- 
Poet  may  find  the  richest  materials  and  like  those  of  antiquity,  are  confined  to 
incentives  for  the  highest  exercise  of  no  one  country.  The  world  is  not  now 
their  respective  vocations."  as  it  was  some  six  centuries  ago,  spot- 
But  his  work  is  much  more  than  ted  all  over  like  a  tesselated  pavement, 
"  an  humble  guide-book."  It  is  full  of  by  a  thousand  contrarieties  of  colour; 
picturesque,  eloquent  and  salient  de-  by  every  diversity  of  purpose  and  am- 
scriptions,  both  of  scenery  and  charac-  bition.  Everywhere,  from  the  land  of 
ter.  It  embodies  materials  never  before  Hong  Foy,  and  Houqua,  the  Tea  Mer- 
collected;  the  importance  of  which  has  chants,  to  the  home  of  Sir  Mulberry 
been  promptly  recognized  and  acknowl-  Hawk,  and  my  Lord  Verisopht,  from 
edged  by  all  the  ablest  of  our  American  the  quays  of  Liverpool  to  the  cabins  of 
historians.  Moreover,  (in  the  Orations  Oregon,  the  passion  for  pelf,  for  money 
particularly,)  we  are  struck  with  a  min-  making,  is  the  arch  monopolist,  the  in- 
gled  breadth  and  geniality  of  thought,  a  satiable  Neptune  that  eats  up  all  the 
rich  abundance  of  illustration,  a  vigour  other  Gods. 

of  grasp,   and  suggest  iveness  of  view,  .  But  it  is  in  or/r  country  that  this  creep- 

which  must  render  these  productions  ing  Autocrat  has  his  firmest  home.   We 

permanently  interesting  and  valuable.  talk  of  the  greatness  of  these  American 

Mr.  Meek's  style,  like  his  thought,  is  States  ;  of  their  power,  and  glory;  their 

rapid,    glowing    and    impetuous.      He  commerce  cresting  every  sea;  tbeirag- 

dashes  into  a  subject  with  eager  enthu-  ricultural  and  mechanical  wealth  ;  ibeir 

aiasm,  pursues  it  with  unintermitting  Iron  muscles  on  the  land,  and  their  great 

ardour  thfough  all  its  ramifications,  is  pulsating  arteries;  their  emigrants  pitoli- 

often  comprehensive,  generally  just,  and  ing  their  tents  on  the  brackish  waters  of 

almost  invariably,  eloquent  and  imprea-  the  far  prairies,  or  felling  forests  through 
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whtch  the  buflalo  and  moose  had  roamed 
UQscared  since  the  cradling  of  Time. 

All  this  is  true,  and  more.  But  ii*hat 
UUaill  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  done  much  for  the  conveniences 
of  civilized  man  ;  that  we  have  extend- 
ed the  arm  of  dominion  over  the  ele- 
ments ,'  made  them  draw  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  spin  in  the  manufactory.  We 
have  truly  given  man  a  title  to  the  quel- 
ler  and  controller  of  physical  nature. 

Yet,  what  does  all  this  In  its  best 
phase  imply  ? 

Does  it  not  all  look  one  day,  down  one 
vista,  to  one  end — the  accumulation  of 
property  ?  Have  not  all  our  efforts  been 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical energies  of  the  country;  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  sinews^  and 
not  the  national  mind,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  national  heart?  And  has  not  the  re- 
sult, boa«it  of  it  as  we  may,  declaim. in 
heroics  about  it — as  all  may  do — been 
hut  commensurate  with  the  cause? 
Loving  my  country  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  heart  by  no  means  cold ;  loving  her 
more  for  what  she  might  and  ought  to 
3e,  than  for  what  she  is;  I  must  yet  con- 
fess, with  a  lowering  of  pride,  that  I  see 
in  her  vaunted  stupendousness  more  of 
physical  than  of  moral,  or  iutellectual 
greatness. 

If  from  our  country  at  large,  we  di- 
rect our  minds,  under  the  same  train  of 
thought,  to  the  section  in  which  we 
live,  how  sad  the  contemplation  !  With 
all  her  acknowledged  superiority  in  cli- 
mate, soil  and  natural  productions,  in 
her  mighty  fretwork  of  navigable  rivers, 
in  the  intrinsic  character  of  her  popu- 
lation, do  we  not  find  that  she  is  en- 
grossed in  the  paltry  passion  for  pounds 
and  pence,  and  that  her  greatest  profi- 
ciency is,  to  speak  symbollically,  in  the 
limited  philosophy  of  the  ploughshare, 
and  the  jack-plane,  or  the  degraded  cun- 
ning of  the  yard  stick  and  the  packing 
screw. 

«  •  •  «  « 

This  inordinate  passion  is  like  the 
lean  kine  of  the  dreaming  monarch, 
swallowing  up  every  better  purpose.  It 
gives  its  hue  and  impress  to  every  phase 
and  feature  of  life.  The  parent  in  the 
education  of  his  child,  must  have  him 
taught  only  those  things  which  will  be 
of  praetieal  value  I  Education  itself  is 
curbed,  and  fashioned  by  the  influence. 
After  delving  in  a  miserable  way,  for  a 
few  years,  over  the  primary  branches  of 
instruction,  the  hopeful  youth,  now  that 
he  is  bearded,  and  built  up  like  his  father, 
assumes  the  full  stature  of  an  educated 
man,  with  just  knowledge  enough  to  ad- 
dle his  brain,  and  engender  a  spirit  of 
ignorant  vanity — self-chuckling  and  deaf 
— ^which  besets  and  debases  his  whole 
moral  nature.     •    «    •     He  at  6nce 


launches  out  into  all  the  petty  plans,  and 
speculations  of  the  *'  good  old  way  in 
which  his  fathers  went." 

He  loses  all  remembrance  of  the  Pie- 
rian fountain,  if  ever  he  had  knelt  at  its 
moss-covered  cnrb-stone,  and  remem- 
bers the  beautiful  days  of  his  youth,  only 
as  so  much  time  squandered  in  idle  pur- 
suits, and  under  tyrannical  task  masters. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  youth ;  and  verily  it  may 
be  said,  few  of  them  are  likely  to  die  of 
that  disease  which  Festus  thought  had 
affected  Paul. 

The  nobler  race  of  the  olden  scholars 
has  never  existed  in  our  land.  We  know 
nothing  of  that  generous  order  of  intel- 
lectual PalestrcBy  who  from  youth  to 
manhood,  from  manhood  to  age,  with  aa 
enthusiasm  as  deep  as  woman's  love 
drank  of  the  golden  waters  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  groves  of  Academe,  or,  in  a 
later  age,  bent  with  a  fever  at  the  heart, 
and  a  flush  upon  the  pallid  cheek  over 
dingy  scrolls  in  the  midnight  quiet  of 
some  German  University !" 

Mr.  Meek's  "  Songs  and  Poems  "  are 
not^  in  our  estimation,  equal  to  his  prose 
productions.  Although  they  contain 
abundant  evidences  of  talent,  and  are, 
many  of  them,  musical  and  vigorous, 
yet,  viewing  the  volume  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  us  to  exhibit  a  general  lack  of 
artistic  ^*  last-finish,"  which  must  seri- 
ously injure  its  claim  to  permanent  re- 
gard. 

No  doubt. there  are  individual  poems 
in  this  collection,  which  will  long  con- 
tinue their  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy 
and  afiection.  No  doubt  the  author  is  a 
true  Poet,  but,  (that  fatal  bitt!)  he  has 
in  a  great  measure  neglected  to  polish, 
and  refine,  and  thereby  to  invigorate  for 
a  "  long  continuance inmen^e  memories^^ 
the  forms  which  embody  the  manifold 
beauties  of  his  thought  and  sentiment.  * 
What  we  mean  by  polish  and  refine- 
ment, is  not  the  emasculate  dUettantisn^ 
of  versifiers,  like  Rodgers,  and  Mr. 
Hayley,  but  the  removal  of  all  those 
roughnesses  of  metre,  language  and 
rhythm,which  so  seriously  injure  the  har- 
mony and  totality  of  eflert  in  any  work 
of  Art.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too 
many  defects  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Meek's 
poems. 

They  seem  to  have  been  thrown  ofl* 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  or  enthusi- 
asm, without  the  slightest  regard  to  afUr 
revision.  Some  of  them  read  like  im- 
provisations, with  all  the  necessary 
faults  which  belong  to  verses  hastily 
conceived,  and  still  more  hastily  ex- 
pressed. Still,  they  could  only  have 
emanated  from  a  mind  richkr  fanciful, 
and  prolific  of  noble  ideas,  and  a  genial, 
comprehensive  philosophy. 
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SietcheJt  of  Art^  Literature  and  Ck-arae- 
ter.  By  Mrs.  Jt^nueon,  TicJnior  f 
Fields:  Boifton. 

Another  elegant  re-print  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  most  characteristic,  and 
consequently  one  of  her  most  delightful 
works.  The  notes  in  reference  to  Art 
are  so  many  gushes  of  enthusiasm  upon 
subjects  which  have  enlisted  the  au- 
thor's profoundest  sympathies,  and 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
popularizing.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  Mrs.  Jameson  has  brought  down 
her  topics,  lovfered  them,  as  it  were,  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  illiterate,  il- 
liberal and  unimaginativci  (a  class  no 
Artist,  or  writer  on  Art  need  ever  take 
account  of,  unless  it  be  to  instruct  such 
of  the  former  (the  illiterate,)  as  show 
some  sparks  of  soul  and  feeling ;)  but 
that  she  has  divested  her  treatment  of 
Art-topics  of  all  useless  professional 
technicality,  and  brought  to  the  most 
elevating  of  studies  a  clear,  genial,  all- 
informing  intelligence,  which,  while  it 
masters  the  reader's  attention,  instructs 
and  cheers  bis  soiiL  The  naturalness, 
truth  and  individuality  of  Mrs,  Jame- 
son's writings,  constitute  their  peculiar 
charm.  You  feel  that  you  are  commun- 
ing with  no  merely  correct  formalist  of 
the  schools,  but  with  a  spirit,  ardent, 
impressible,  and  gifled  with  that  poetio 
insight  which  leaps  to  conclusions,  only 
to  be  reached,  the  formalist  will  tell  you, 
by  the  dryest  and  hardest  processes  of 
logic. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  observations  on  Cha- 
racter are  made  to  harmonize  admirably 
with  the  Art-criticisms,  which,  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  they  illustrate.  A 
student,  a  woman  of  genius,  also — in 
one  and  its  beH  sense — a  woman  of  the 
world,  she  has  mingled  the  fruits  of  a 
liberal  culture  with  extensive  observa- 
tion, and  the  result  is,  fiot  a  harsh,  nar- 
row cynicism,  but  a  philosophy  of  life 
as  loving  and  tender  as  it  is  deep  and 
universal. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  tempted  into  superfluous 
praise.  Mrs.  Jameson  is  too  widely 
known,  too  generally  appreciated  to 
stand  in  need  of  commendation  from  us. 
We  will,  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  notice, 
insert  that  lofly  protest  against  the  ma- 
lignity (alas!  too  common,)  which  de- 
lights, revels  almost,  in  bringing  the  foi- 
bles of  a  great  mind  to  light.  The  pas- 
sage, aglow  with  fiery  utterance,  and 
quick,  indignant  feeling,  occurs  in  a 
powerful  critique  upon  Mrs.  Siddons, 
which  appeared  soon  af\er  the  death  of 
the  world-renowned  actress. 

^^ImphmpaeeJ"  She  who  upon  earth 
ruled  the  souls  and  senses  of  men,  as 
the  moon  rules  the  surge  of  waters;  the 


acknowledged  and  lieg^  empress  of  aU 
the  realms  of  illusion,  the  crowoed 
queen,  the  throned  Muse,  the  sceptred 
shadow  of  departed  genius,  majesty, 
and  beauty — supplicates — Peace! 

W^hat  unhallowed  work  has  been  goisg 
forward  in  some  of  the  daiJj  papers 
since  this  illustrious  creature  has  been 
laid  in  her  quiet,  unostentatious  grave! 
ay  !  even  before  her  poor  remains  were 
cold  !  What  pains  have  been  taken  to 
cater  trilling  scandal  for  the  blind,  heait- 
less,  gossip-loving  vulgar  '  and  to  throw 
around  the  memory  of  a  woman,  whose 
private  life  was  as  irreproachable  as  her 

f)ublic  career  was  glonou^,  some  rtdica- 
ous  or  unamiable  association,  which 
should  tend  to  unsphere  her  from  her 
throne  in  our  imagination,  and  degrade 
from  her  towering  pride  of  place,  the 
heroine  of  Shakspeare.  and  the  Muse  of 
Tragedy ! 

That  stupid  malignity  which  revels  in 
the  martyrdom  of  fame,  which  rejoices 
when    by  some    approximation  of  the 
mean  and  ludicrous  with  the  beautifal 
and  sublime,  it  can  for  a  moment  bring 
down  the  rainbow-like  glory,  in   which 
the  fancy  invests  genius  to  the  drab- 
coloured  level  of  mediocrity,  is  always 
hateful   and  contemptible ;    but    in  the 
present  case  it  is  something  worse ;  it 
has  a  peculiar  degree  of  annardly  iujiu- 
tice.      J(  some  elegant    Biographer  in- 
forms  us  that  the  same   hand    which 
painted  the  infant  Hercules,  or  Ugohno, 
or  Mrs.  Sheridan  half  seraph  and  half 
saint,  could  clutch  a  guinea  with  satis- 
faction, or  drive  a  bargain  with  a  foot- 
man ;  if  some  discreet  friend,  from  the 
love  of  truth  no  doubt,  reveal  to  us  the 
puerile,    lamentable    frailties,    of  that 
bright  spirit  which  poured  itself  forth  in 
torrents  of  song  and  passion ;  what  then! 
'tis  pitiful  certainly,  'tis  wondrous  piti- 
ful ,'  but  there  is  no  harm  done ;  no  ir> 
remedial  injury  inflicted ;  for  there  stand 
their  f^wri-f/  the  ]K>et's  immortal  page, 
the  painter's  breathing  canvass,  witness 
for  (hem.     "  Death  hath  no  power  yet 
upon  th^r  beauty;"  over  them  scandal 
cannot  draw  her  cold,  slimy  finger;  on 
them  calumny  cannot  breathe   her  mil- 
dew ;  nor  envy  wither M«»  with  a  blast 
from  hell.     There  they  stand  forever  to 
confute  injustice,  to  rectify  error^  to  defy 
malice.     But  «/ut,  who  "wtts  of  painters 
the  model — the  wonder — the  despair- 
she  who  realised  in  her  own  presence 
and  person  the  poet's  noblest  creation — 
she  who  has  enriched  our  language  with 
a  new  epithet,  and  made  the  word  Sid- 
don  tan  synonymous  with  all  we  can  im- 
agine of  feminine  grace  and  grandeur, 
she  has  left  nothing  behind  her  l)nt  the 
memory  of  a  great  name ;  she  has  be- 
queathed it  to  our  reverence,  our  grati- 
tude, our  ch«rity,  our  sympathy,  and  i( 
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ii  18  not  to  be  sacred,  I  know,  not- wh^    Not  a  Un|fkQOWD  to  have  come  from  his 
is— or  ever  will  be!"  /        •*/.      pen  has  h||en  omitted. 


Ttrin  Roses — a 
Cora  Ritchie, 
ton. 


Nam 
Tieknor 


atwe.    By  nnna 


To  mj 
Scott's 
elaborate 


readers    in    this  country, 

more  properly,  his 

dramatic    Sketches ^   will  ap- 


1*  T7- /i     S  ^Jlfeal  wit^ll  the  force  of  novelty.    Nor 
y  Jfteias :  ^os-^^^  ^jjgy  destitute  of  high  intrinsic  merit, 

/*  'modell^Vs  they  are,  with  singular  suc- 

_,  .      .            ,          ^   ,            ,           ^,  cess  and  spirit,  upon  the  best  works  of 

This  IS  another  of  those  pleasantly-  ^^^  old^llzabelhan  dramatists,  at  whose 

written  tales,  in  which  the  author  en-  ^        foi^ 

deavors  to  refute  the  mor4£yftiidable  of  g^j^^  |^  I 

those  Ilydra-headed  charges  aga^kt  the 

profession  in  which  she    herself  was 


Lain 
bee 
boyhood, to 

His 
tion  a 


inspiration  and  nature 
customed,  from  early 


pieces  are — a  Translor 

"on  Berli chin  gen  ^  which 

appeared  lo  1799;  the  Bo^ife  of  Aspeuy 

which  was  written  about  the  same  pe- 


Style  and  details  of  the  «haQ^jf-     nod,  though  it  was  first  printed  in  the 
*  ^i^'^.^°?^°*^Vt«^'  ^'[^"^^.^J     Kee«:akefor: 


once  so  famous.  There  is  a  greal'  deal 
of  unconscious  special  pleading,  min- 
gled, doubtiess.with  ^  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the 

iMlion  wnicn  emDoay^.^er  argninemj  Ree^^ake'for  1830 :  Halidon  JF/iJZ,  writ- 
but  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  toqr  eager  to  exi^rt  ^en^nd  published  in  1822;  MacDuff's 
la^e  concessions.    Tlus,  we  are  per^,  ^  ^^^    ^^^  the  Doom  ofDevorgoU, 

fecllv  willing  to  admitlhatyg^me  virUi-     ^^^  .^y^.  j^y^^hire    Tragedy,   which  ap- 

^°*     peaj-ed  togeUy  in  1830. 

We  pro^R  to  revert,  at  some  length, 
to  these  I%nas  hereafter  ;  to  show  in 
what^thMirpeculiar  power  consists,  il- 
lustr^^ng  our  notice  by  numerous  ex- 
tracJ^which  cannot  but  prove  inierest- 
ing^o  every  thinker  and  scholar. 


feclly  willing 

ous,  and  even  noble-niindAl  person^ 
both  sexes,  have  been  a^ors,  hiu  ihat 
by  no  means  commits  us  to  thy  further 
concession  that  the  "  deep-roo«d,  \tQ\ 
lar  prejudice,'*  against  the  theawicaljfro 
fes8ion,is  7io/,in  the  main,well-fouijped, 
and  that  the  opinion  which  has  led  many 


t 


honest,  sensible  5ijd  experienced  indi-        l^nwhile,  we   have  only  space  to 
viduaU  to  look  upoH  the  stage,  (so  far     ggy^^t  the  edition,  typographically,  is 


fMr  substantially  jusMjad  true 

As  a  tale,  howeverfand  apart  from  its 
leading  purpose,  "  ^^unn  Roses"  is  a 
clever,  and  in  parts,  a^rilliant  story. 


Poets. 


77ie  Poetical  Works  of  S^  Walter  Scott, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  in  nine 
volumes.    Little,  Brown  ^  Co.,  Boston.^ 

The  poems  contained  m  these  nine 
handsome  volumes  of  LittU  ^  BrotnCs 
comprehensive  series  of  the  British 
Poets,  have  been  re-printed  from  the     ing  form,  the  records  of  "all  the  impor 


The  Carolina  Tribute  to  Calhoun — Ed' 
ited  by  J..  P.  Thomas.  Ridiard  L. 
Bryan,  publisher:  Columbia,  S,  C. 
1857. 

Prof.  Thomas  has  done  an  essentia] 
service  to  the  State,  and  incidentally  to 
history  itself,  in  the  compilation  of  this 
valuable  work. 

We  have  here,  in  a  neat  and  endur> 


standard  edition   of  Cadell,  which  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1851. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  present 
edition  excels  that  of  Cadell.  Not  only 
does  it  embrace  all  of  Scott's  minor  pie- 
ces, with  the  *'  Imitations  of  the  Ancient 
Ballads  *'  from  the  Border  Minstrelsy. ar- 
ranged continuously,  but,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  edition  a  character  of  abso- 


tant  incidents,  ceremonies,  and  testimo- 
nials, connected  with  the  death  of  Cal- 
houn ,-  together  with  the  several  dis- 
courses, addresses  and  orations  elicited 
from  the  full  hearts  of  gifled  Carolin- 
ians," &c. 

The  book  embraces  also  the  solemni- 
ties, elaborately  and  clearly  reported, 
which  took  place  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,   "with  the  remarks  of 


late  completeness,  the   Editor  has  in 

serted,  (and  very  properly,  we  think,)  df^itinguished  Senators  and  Represen- 

Various  trifles  printed  in  Lockbarl's  Bi-  tatives,"  the  sermon  of  the   Chti plain, 

ography,  and  not  generally  received  into  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twen- 

oihercoilections.  together  with  the  po-  ty-five,  the   Narrative  of  the   Funeral 

etry,  chiefly   in  dramatic    blank-verse,  honours  in  Charleston,  the  Message  of 

which  introduces  the  various  chapters  Gov.  Seabrook,  and,  in  a  word,  every 

of  the  Waverly  Novels.  ceremony,  address   and  eulogy  which 

Thus,  Messrs.  Little  If  Brown  have  illustrates  the  J9a^<z/i/ry  or  t^e/i^erofMrs 

given  to  the  world  the  first  perfect  edi-  of  the  subject, 
tion  of  Scott's  poems  over  published.        The  material  of  the  work  is  arranged 
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with  great  care  and  tact ;  anfii  the  pu1>  strj^hr  adhered  to.  Jud^'ng  from  the 
Usher  haying  well  perform|^  his  part  nupRr  before  us  ^'  The  Historical  Mag- 
also,  we  may  honestly  cQ|^end  this  az|||p^'  promises  to  be  a  curious  and  ia- 
volume  to  general  public  a^ution.  structive  jhi^ication.    It  is  full  of  rare 

_^               ^  information,  iTOn«triou$Iy  gathered  from 

'V  various  quarters,  and  still  retaining  the 
The  Ckarlsston  Medical  Journal  and  hoary  dust  and  thick  cob-webs  of  an- 
RevieiOy  which,  under  the  conduct  of  tlquity.  Having  flourished  for  a  year 
diflerent  gentlemen,  has  for  so  many  already,  and  showing  oo  diminution  of 
years  maintained  a  high  natioi^al,  as  well  vigour  and  heartiness  at  the  commence- 
as  local  and  sectional  impute,  i^.sed  re-  ment  of  another,  we  may  conclude  thit 
cently  from  the  proprietorship  orits  late  the  w«rk  is  popular  among  antiquarian 
accomplished  Editor,^*.  ^.  Happoldt,  and  students  ofhistory,  whom,  of  course, 
into  the  hands  of  J.  DiSl^n^^runs,  M.  it  chiefly  addresses,  and  must,  there- 
D.,  who  is  henceforth  A^  pi^prietor  fore,  (since  these  sort  of  patrons  are  te- 
and  editor.  nacious  in  their  partiality,)  succeed  ia 
Dr.  Bruns  is  known  to  the  profession,  the  end.  We  hope  so,  for  the  work  de- 
and  the  public  at  large,  as  the  author  of  serves  to  be  liberally  sustained  I  The 
a  very  remarkable  treatise  on  *^Life  aft-d  present  editor  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
its  Relations — Animal  and  Mental"  to  ber  of  the  New ^ork  Historical  Society, 
the  merits  of  which  we  briefly  alluded  and  noted  for  hiydevotion  to  the  objects 
on  a  former  occasion.    A  minute  re-pe-  oi^that  assodiation. 

rusal  of  this  essay  has  qve  than  con-         '  t 

firmed  our  first  favourabl^mpression.  ^ 

It  displays  a  breadth  of  vi^w,  a  clear,  .  Jbe  Ast  five  or  six  numbers  of  our 

trenchant,  vigorous  logic,  a  pajntedness  oldifrierW,  the  Southern  LiUrary  Mes- 

and  propriety  of  illustration,  andtau  en-  sejijuer,  has  been  (especially  in  the  tdi- 

larged    vigour    of  imaginative    g|asp,  torthl  department,)  distinguished  by  an- 

which    stamps  the  treatise,   (indepen-  usual  talent  and  eneVgy.     We  admire, 

dently  of  the  age  of  its  author,  ^  the  but  can  never  hope  to  emulate  the  in- 

oceoAton  that  called  it  forth,)  as  the  orig-  domitable    spirit    of    its    editor.      Mr. 

inal  work  of  an  original  thinker.    High  Thompson's  patriotism  is  certainlyeqaal 

as  this  praise  is,  it  is  simple  justice.  •  to  his  ability,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 

It  is  evident,  therefore, that  under  the  deal! 
control  of  Dr.  Bruns,  the  interests  and  The  Eeleetie  Magazine  of  Foreign 
the  reputation  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Literature^  (W.  H.  Bid  well,  editor  and 
Journal  aiid  Review  are  not  likely  to  proprietor,)  andihe  well  known  Bostoa 
suffer  detriment.  publication  of  a  itimilar  scope  and  pur- 
Uniting,  as  the  new  editor  and  pro-  pose  ''LitteWs  Siving  Age"  are  amoag 
prietor  evidently  does,  intellectual  re-  the  most  valued  and  interesting  of  oor 
sources,  both  various  and  solid,  to  ear-  exchanges.  Both  these  Edertics  are 
nestness  of  spirit  and  capacity  for  la-  managed  with  great  taste, tact  and ju^g- 
bour,  we  predict  for  the-  excelleat  peri-  ment.  They  contain  the  "  cream"  of 
odical  over  which  he  presides, continued  the  best  English  and  American  thought, 
and  increa>ing  prosperity.  as  embodied  in  the  various  MagriziM 

articles  of  the  day,  are  neatly  printed 

promptly  issued,  and  furnished  at  the 

The  January  number  of  the  Histori-  lowest  possible  prices. 

00/  Magazine^   a  monthly,  devoted  to  Mr.  BidwelFs  work,  published  at  No. 

Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the  An-  5  Beekman  street.  New  York,  is  adorned 

tiquities,    History    and    Biography    of  every  month  with  a  fine  steel engraviof, 

America,   and  issued  by   C.  Benjamin  generally  a  likeness  of  some  contempo- 

Richardson,    at    348    Broadway,    New  rary  celebrity  in  Literature,  Art  or  Sci- 

York,  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publisher,  ence. 

The  purpose  of  this   work,    as  it  is  We  commend  these  periodicals  to  the 

strictly  defined,  seems  to  be  quite  as  patronage  of  our  readers. 
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MAGAZINE. 
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No.  VI.  MARCH,  1858.  Vol.  H. 


THE    PULPIT     AND   THE    AGE. 


An  iDgenioiis  French  writer  has  function  ?     Wliat  is  its  design,  if 
ohserved,  that  ancient  society  per-  not  directly  to  address  the  imroor- 
ished  on  account  of  its  beliefs,  while  tal  spirit  in  the  name  of  God  ?  The 
modern  society  can  be  destroyed  pulpit  is  the  sacred  spot,  where  a 
only  by  apostacy.    The  remark  is  divine  embassy  declares  the  pur- 
significant  and  instructive.    It  im-  port  of  its  mission.    It  is  the  sub- 
plies,  that  we  have  received  relia-  lime   arena,    where    a    champion 
ble    information    concerning    the  comes  forth,  armed  with  a  sword  of 
noblest  themes  of  thought,  and  the  unearthly  temper,  to  do  battle  with 
most  momentous  of  all  concerns —  errors  and  passions  manifold  :  in- 
that  religion  is  conservative  of  in-  spired  by  motives  arising  at  once 
dividual    happiness  and    political  from  piety,  from  philanthropy,  from 
well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstand-  the  sense  of  a  seen   and   unseen 
ing  the  inestimable  value  of  this  crowd  of  witnesses,  and  from  the 
charge,  it  may  be  lost     And  so  the  honor  of  an  immortal  crown.     It 
observation  would  prepare  us,  if  the  is  the  height  whence,  as  from  Sinai, 
lesson  were  needed,  to  appreciate  the  law  of  heaven  is  proclaimed — 
the  importance  of  that  institution,  not  indeed  with  an  outward  atten- 
which  has  been  set  for  the  main-  dance  of  wonders,  but  with  the  de- 
tenance,  the  extension,  and  the  de-  monstration  of  the  Spirit  and   of 
fence  of  the  truth.  power.    The  thoughtful   eye    be- 
In  whatever  the  peculiar  spirit  nolds  its  mortal  herald  pass,  like 
of  an  epoch  may  consist,  the  pulpit  the  actor  in  some  brief  pageant; 
most  renounce  its  function,  before  but  the  splendid  glory  of  his  theme 
it  c-an  cease  to  be  one  of  the  powers  still  hangs  about  the  stage— the 
of  the  world.    For  what  is  its  true  revelation  of  truth,  mellowed  by  the 
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touch  of  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  gcsdre  of  the  assault  of  mountniii 
as  fair  as  when  its  saintly  bright-  strong-holds,  or  confined  in  com- 
aess  dispelled  the  dreams  of  the  mon  usage  to  the  onset  of  the  skilled 
slumbering  seer — of  truth  infallible,  and  sinewy  gladiator,  with  the 
immutable,  eternal ;  and  the  reve-  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  goe- 
lation  of  virtue  in  its  temptations,  pel  advocate.  And,  pursuing  the 
sufferings  and  victories — of  virtue,  figure,  the  preacher  may  even  be 
perfect,  and  yet  untouched  with  compared  to  the  gladiator,  whose 
stoicism  and  self-righteousness — of  right  arm  has  been  disabled.  For 
virtue,  in  every  line  so  admirable,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  that  o^ 
that  it  has  arrested  even  the  bias-  dinary  resort  of  eloquence — thear- 
phemy  of  infidels,  and  constrained  raying  of  one  passion  or  one  inte^ 
them  to  adore.  To  say  that  the  est  against  another.  No  blemished 
pulpit,  in  a  faithful,  natural,  eameit  sacrifice  must  be  brought  to  the 
exhibition  of  these  themes,  must  holy  altar  of  his  ministry.  And 
produce  an  impression  more  pro-  not  only  must  he  decline  the  aid  of 
found  than  that  of  any  other  agen-  the  strongest  motives,  such  as  pre- 
cy,  is  not  to  speculate.  History  judice,  pride,  custom,  passion,  bat 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  as-  he  actually  undertakes  to  subjugate 
sertion.  The  early  spread  of  chris-  them  by  awakening  the  moral  ns- 
tianity,  the  great  revival  of  religion  ture — by  calling  into  action  the 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  spirit  finer,  yet  weaker  sense  of  creature- 
of  every  christian  people,  attest  the  ly  gratitude,  of  disinterested  bene?- 
greatest  of  appliances,  as  they  sur-  olence,  and  of  personal  immortali- 
pass  the  trophies  of  letters  and  of  ty.  Such  is  the  task  allotted  to  the 
arms.  pulpit  of  all  ages.  Such  are  the  cir- 
This  institution,  it  must  be  eon-  cumstances  of  disadvantage  which, 
ceded,  is  beset  by  peculiar  difficul-  in  effect,  enhance  the  sublimity  of 
ties.  The  advocate  in  the  sacred  its  triumphs, 
desk  addresses  an  audience  person-  Yet  we  do  not,  by  Fuch  a  con- 
ally  interested  in  the  cause  which  cession,  detract  from  the  appropri- 
he  pleads,  and  oftentimes  prejudiced  ateness  of  preaching  as  the  suitahle 
against  his  conclusions.  His  hearers  agency  of  religious  extension.  We 
are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  oppose  to  its  difficulties  the  consid- 
jury  to  which  the  evidence  is  pre-  erations  already  suggested — the 
sented,  the  criminals  whose  offences  grandeur  of  its  themes,  the  lofty 
are  exposed,  and  the  judges  by  enthusiasm  it  inspires,  the  divine 
whom  the  final  sentence  is  given,  blessing  resting  upon  it ;  and  wa 
"When  our  attention  is  confined  to  add,  that  the  revelation  which  it 
this  point  of  view,  the  wonder  is,  orally  proclaims,  has  been  so  com- 
not  that  the  pulpit  has  been  so  in-  pounded  by  divine  wisdom  as  raight- 
fiuential,  but  that  it  has  had  any  ily  to  influence  the  nature  of  man. 
appreciable  influence.  The  Ian-  What  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
guage  of  the  great  Conde,  when  he  mysteries  of  our  nature  by  ever  re- 
saw  Bourdalue  ascend  the  pulpit :  turning  contrasts — as  of  life  and 
"Silence!  behold  the  enemy  1"  ex-  death,  of  happiness  and  misery,  of 
presses  the  opposition  which  per-  guilt  and  pardon,  of  love  and  hate, 
■«ons  of  less  candor  only  feel.  There  of  body  and  soul,  of  time  and  eter- 
is  a  profound  meaning  in  the  Apos-  nity,  of  man  and  God  !  The  old 
tle^s  words,  when  he  describes  the  relig^ns  had  an  artifii-ial  unity, 
official  duties  of  the  ministry  as  a  They  suppressed  one  or  the  other 
contest ;  and  associates  terms,  sug-  element  in  that  great  schism,  whidi 
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re-appears,  whether  in  our  thoughts,  greater  or  less  extent,  be  influenced, 
our  experiences,  or  our  hopes.  But  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
Christianity  is  antithetic  ;  it  exhibits  its  subjects  and  its  methods  of  in- 
either  extreme  of  existence,  so  dis-  struction,  by  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
posing  them  that  the  one  may  cast  cise  age  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
light  upon  the  other,  and  that  we  England,  before  the  Reformation, 
maybe  prepared  to  receive  that  ten  minutes  were  the  extreme  length 
principle,  unknown  to  nature,  which  of  an  orthodox  discourse.  In  ano- 
reconciles  both.  Its  prominent  ob-  ther  age,  the  sermon  is  a  missal, 
jects  stand  forth  conspiouou.sly  from  brilliant  with  pictures  of  manners 
the  deep  background.  Above  and  after  the  style  of  Ohrysostom  ;  or 
beyond  its  sombre  shadows,  you  it  is  a  common-place  book,  rich 
may  catch  glimpses  of  the  bright  with  quotations  from  the  classic 
blue  sky.  Its  doctrines  are  not  so  poets  and  philosophers.  Then  its 
much  riddles  to  resolve,  as  facts  ac-  minute  divisions,  designed  to  be 
credited  by  evidence  and  proposed  memorized  by  the  people,  reflect 
to  belief;  and  poor  must  that  ser-  the  pious  spirit  of  the  Puritans, 
mon  be«  which  does  not  relate  to  Then  thebrilliant  points  of  aSouth, 
thatone  matchless  event  which  took  a  Fuller,  and  even  of  a  Matthew 
place  at  the  conjuncture  of  ages.  Henry,  unconsciously  betray  the  in- 
Its  ethics  are  not  so  much  a  code  fluence  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The 
as  an  embodiment.  The  power  of  essentials  of  Christianity  are  not  af- 
forms  is  impersonated  in  its  great  fected  by  its  outward  modifications. 
Exemplar,  and  is  exerted  by  its  sac-  Whether  it  shall  be  clothed  in  the 
ramentai  and  significant  symbols,  logical  forms  of  Bourdalue,  in  the 
And  now  the  pulpit  is  the  stage,  magnificent  drapery  of  Bossuet,  in 
where  these  illuminated  doctrines  the  persuasive  pathos  of  Mass! Hon, 
and  exemplified  laws  fix  the  wan-  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
dering  eyes  of  men.  As  a  method  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and 
of  instruction — as  a  tribute,  if  we  the  circumstances  that  lie  around 
may  so  speak,  to  the  progress  of  him.  The  applications  of  the  truth 
the  age — it  has  taken  the  place  of  are  as  various  as  the  needs  of  men. 
the  altar  of  ancient  sacrifice.  The  Only  let  it  be  the  truth.  It  mat- 
perfumed  smoke— the  cloud  streaked  ters  little  whether  the  stream,  whose 
with  fire — has  been  scattered  like  rising  waters  fertilize  the  nations, 
morning  mists  in  the  courts  of  the  hurries  oir  dashing  in  cataracts  of 
temple:  and  now,  a  volume  of  sound  controversy,  or  outspread  over  a 
sweeps  over  the  assembled  worship-  peaceful  and  prosperous  age,  re- 
pers,  and  echoes  from  the  secret  fleets  from  its  softly  flowing  surface 
cells  of  feeling  ascend  to  heaven  in  the  beauty  of  cloudless  skies,  whe* 
reply.  ther  Lybian  deserts  hear  its  mur- 
Thus  the  sphere  of  preaching  is  murs,  or  the  palms  of  the  Delta  are 
prescribed  by  the  nature  of  religion,  glassed  in  its  waves : — wherever  it 
It  must  rely  upon  principles,  not  goes  it  shall  be  the  mother  of  plen- 
given  in  axioms,  but  set  in  con-  ty,  if  it  reveals  in  its  red  current  the 
trasts ;  upon  the  power  of  the  facts  signs  of  those  mountains,  distant 
it  proves  the  examples  it  exhibits,  and  invisible,  where  it  takes  its 
and  the  symbols  it  maintains ;  and  rise, 

upon  the  mysterious  energy  of  the  To    the    special    question   now 

truth.    Yet  the  pulpit,  while  con-  proposed  for  consideration,  it  would 

secrated  to  a  substantial  uniformity  be    presumptuous    to    undertake 

of  service  in  every  age,  must,  to  a  a  full  reply.      We   can    present 
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only  a  few  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  ancient  civilizationa,  christiani- 

the  relation  of  the  pulpit  to  the  lit-  ty  at  least  remained  with  its  invio- 

erature,  the  philosophy,  the  science  late  records,  standing  like  a  sculp- 

and  the  politics  of  the  age.  tured  ohelisk  amid  the  ruins  of  aa 

I.  Since  the  period  when  John  Egyptian  temple.  The  obscurity 
Foster  protested,  in  the  name  of  that  fell  upon  arts  and  letters,  was 
Christianity,  against  the  popular  not  so  deep  as  to  hide  the  light  of 
Lfterature  of  the  day,  its  charac-  the  world.  The  missionary  bishops 
ter  has  experienced  no  sensible  and  evangelists  were  the  educators 
change.  It  still  preserves  a  studied  of  peoples  ;  and  the  monasteries 
silence  with  reference  to  religion,  were,  in  many  instances,  as  a  gea- 
In  its  delineations  of  self-sacrificing  eral  store-house  of  ancient  knowl- 
virtue,  piety  is  not  even  mentioned,  edge,  and  a  nursery  in  which  the 
In  the  charmed  circle  of  his  crea-  germs  of  modern  thought  slowly 
tions,  the  literary  genius,  like  the  expanded.  The  case  is  now  exact- 
necromancer  of  old,  seems  fearful  ly  reversed.  The  commerce,  wealth 
of  pronouncing  the  name  of  God,  and  freedom,  whose  blessings  are 
lest  the  airy  shapes  that  have  come  so  widely  scattered,  have  impaired 
at  his  call,  should  hear  it  and  van-  the  piety  and  virtue  of  the  middle 
ish  forever.  Christian  graces  are  class.  The  rank  abundance  of  ma- 
exhibited,  but  as  if  they  were  the  terial  goods  has  generated  a  con- 
mere  products  of  the  natural  feel-  tagion  that  now  pervades  the  bone 
ings,  A  benevolence  singularly  and  sinew  of  commonwealths.  Our 
like  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  is  outward  prosperity  is  unprecedent- 
lauded ;  but  we  are  expressly  told  ed ;  but  our  moral  progress  cer- 
that  it  is  the  benevolence  of  good  tainly  affords  less  reason  for  exulta- 
nature,  not  of  elevated  principle,  tion.  We  have  cause  to  apprehend 
The  lovely  maiden,  the  patient  boy,  such  a  decline,  as  took  place  when 
whose  lives  have  been  a  discipline  the  greatest  of  the  old  empires  r&- 
of  sorrow,  "  die  and  make  no  sign."  ceived  the  fatal  gift  of  the  Epi- 
The  riddle  of  their  history  is  unex-  curean  philosophy.  The  means  of 
plained.  Tippling  preachers  and  luxury  are  in  our  possession.  The 
masculine  Jelly  by  s  may  speak  of  taste  for  pleasure  is  already  exci- 
the  gospel ;  but  its  pure  accents  ted.  Pleasure  stimulates  passion, 
must  not  be  heard  in  the  chamber  and  passion,  which  gives  the  great- 
where  nobler  beings  expire.  To  est  energy  to  human  nature,  at  the 
these,  the  grave  must  be  but  the  same  time  abases  its  true  dignity, 
spot  to  which  the  pensive  memories  and  emboldens  it  to  throw  off  the 
of  surviving  friends  may  resort —  salutary  restraints  of  the  magistrate 
where  children,  through  their  tears,  and  the  moral  instructor, 
shall  spell  the  letters  of  a  familiar  Our  literature  is  the  efflorescenoe 
name — where  the  spring  shall  scat-  of  such  an  age — the  most  refined 
ter  its  earliest  flowers.  The  glory  and  attractive  form  in  which  the 
of  nature — of  nature  which  feeds  general  spirit  finds  an  expression, 
upon  man^s  corruption — alone  shall  The  authors  of  an  epoch  must,  like 
adorn  the  scene  which  witnessed  the  courtiers  of  Eastern  lands,  attain 
the  triumphs  of  the  Son  of  God.  to  sovereignty  by  the  way  of  sern- 

The  contrast,  so  often  drawn  be-  tude.    They  will  not  be  heeded  un- 

tween  our  age  and  the  dark  ages,  less   they  interpret   opinions   tlxat 

is  perhaps  not  so  much  in  our  fa-  vaguely  prevail.      They    are    the 

vor  as  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  echoes  of  the  public  voice — repeat- 

If  a  flood  of  barbarism  swept  away  ing,  in  clearer  and  more  harmo- 
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nious  accents  than  others,  the  moral  reform  of  the  Gospel.  Th^  angle 
convictions  of  their  time.  This  of  divergence  may  be  clearly  and 
principle  is  of  importance,  as  sug-  boldly  drawn, 
gesting  the  method  by  which  the  Rationalism  denies  the  Divine  in 
preacher  may  counteract  literary  religion  :  Reason  accepts  it.  In 
scepticism.  A  manly  effort  to  ele-  practice.  Rationalism  adopts  the 
vate  the  masses  will  accomplish  common  morality — the  opinions, 
more  than  a  thousand  laments,  customs  and  standards  of  the  great 
The  sails  of  the  literary  adventurer  world — its  factitious  virtues  and 
will  be  trimmed,  so  soon  as  the  vices — iU  table  of  laws,  whence  the 
breeze  of  popular  favor  veers  to  an-  duty  of  ffisinterested  love  to  God 
other  point  of  the  compass.  Or,  and  man  has  been  expunged,  while 
at  least,  let  the  audience  to  whom  the  blind  sympathy  of  natural  feel- 
he  gave  their  highest  literary  grat-  ing,  and  the  utilitarianism  of  an  in- 
ification,  attain  to  nobler  thoughts  telligent  self-interest,  have  taken  its 
than  his,  and  he  shall  soon  scoff  to  place.  Reason  recognizes  the  rela- 
an  empty  Academe.  Let  them  tion  of  human  conduct  to  a  higher 
learn  to  distinguish  between  true  sphere  and  a  higher  being.  It  con- 
reason  and  the  rationalism  that  so  fesses  that  earthly  life  is  beclouded 
proudly  wears  its  name  ;  and  we  by  a  malign  and  portentous  dark- 
shall  have  no  spells  to  fear  from  the  ness,  until  the  unseen  orb  above 
wand  of  the  literary  enchanter,  suffuses  it  with  a  glory  of  crimson 
charm  he  never  so  wisely.  and  gold — that  earthly  life  is  a 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  licen-  figure  beautiful,  but  dead,  until  a 
tiousness  of  literature,  against  which  creative  Spirit  gives  it  life,  and 
the  express  warnings  of  Scripture  breath,  and  being — that  there  is  no 
may  be  urged,  the  controversy  be-  virtue,  save  that  which  betrays  a 
tween  the  pulpit  and  the  popular  divine  co-operation,  and  through 
press  hinges  upon  the  distinction  which  a  divine  energy  manifests  it- 
th at  we  have  just  alluded  to.  The  self.  In  its  beliefs,  Rationalism  is 
genial  writer,  whose  aim  seems  to  simply  the  deification  of  common 
be  the  amusement  of  the  public,  is  sense,  the  revolt  of  personal  judg- 
in  fact  the  propagandist  of  a  sys-  raent  against  authority,  the  protest 
tera.  In  excluding  the  sanctions  of  intellectual  pride  against  myste- 
of  Tevealed  religion  from  the  sphere  ry,  and  hence  a  creed  rather  of  ne- 
of  human  motives,  he  virtually  de-  gations  than  of  articles.  But  Rea- 
nies  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  son,  which  has  so  often  stood  con- 
revelation.  The  language  of  the  founded  amid  the  unknown  sub- 
apostate  may  be  carefully  avoided ;  stances  and  forces  of  Nature,  and  in 
but  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli-  the  labyrinths  of  its  own  conscious- 
nus  rises  upon  the  spot  once  conse-  ness — Reason,  to  which  progress  is 
crated  to  the  worship  of  the  tribes  an  instinct  and  a  necessity,  de- 
of  Israel.  A  new  rite  is  commend-  mands  in  revelation  a  knowledge, 
ed,  as  more  rational  and  more  hu-  which,  pohitive  and  simple  in  many 
mane  than  the  old  ;  and  the  preach-  respects,  is  yet  in  others  too  won- 
er,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  derful  for  it — a  knowledge  which, 
show  that  it  possesses  neither  of  in  its  entire  progress,  it  cannot  at- 
these  excellencies — that  the  stan-  tain — a  knowledge,  which  the  re- 
dard  to  which  it  appeals — that  hu-  searches  of  an  eternity  cannot  ex- 
man  reason  itself,  rejects  the  ra-  haust.  "  The  Gospel,"  says  a  great 
tionalism  of  literature,  whether  pro-  contemporary,  "is  reason  itself; 
posed  as  the  substitute,  or  as  the  hence  it  gains  us.  The  gospel  is  rea- 
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son  itself;  hence  it  repels  us.  Its  force  a  variety  of  systems.    The  heroes 

is  in  showing  itself  as  it  is ;  and  of  the  past,  like  the  stately  spectres 

whatever  manifests  it  more  fully,  of  the  Eneid.  appear  at  the  mighty 

makes  it  more  powerful ;  and  the  invocation  of  Carlyle — Thor,  with 

more   it  shows  itself  divine,    the  his  resistless  club — Mahomet,  girt 

more  it  will  be  human.  It  ceases  to  with    the  scimetar    that     flashed 

be  human,  that  is  to  say,  suited  and  in  the  van  of  battle — Burns,  with 

adapted  to   humanity,   only  when  his  wild  Eolian  harj^ — all  monarchs 

man,   robbing  it  of  its  crown  of  by  right  divine,  appointed  to  guide 

miracles  and  veil  of  mystery,  would  the   progress   of  these   ages — ap- 

bring  it  down  to  himself.**  pointed  to   teach  the   world,  that 

II.  In  exhibiting  the  relation  sub-  there  is  no  higher  rule  for  man  than 

sisting  between   religion   and  the  that  rare   energy  of  thought  and 

spirit  of  popular  literature,  we  have  will  which    possesses   gifted   souls, 

already  alluded  to  the  Philosophy  And  here  Com te  himself  finds  some- 

of  the  Age.     But  the  present  state  thing  worthy  of  woi-ship.  ThePunic 

of  that  science,  which  embraces  the  warheleada,  does  not  contemplate 

noblest  themes  of  speculation — the  so  utter  an  overthrow  of  theol(^y 

Deity,  the  meanings  of  life,  the  na-  and   metaphysics — of   truths,    ce- 

ture  and  destiny  of  the  soul — de-  menting  household  hearths,  and  up- 

serves  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  holding   religious    altars,   that  no 

The  Philosophy  of  the  age  may  place  may  be  left,  where  man — a 
be  characterized  by  two  words — it  Marius  at  Carthage — may  sit  en- 
is  critical,  and,  to  use  an  old  con-  throned  amid  the  ruins, 
troversial  term  in  a  new  and  neces-  At  such  a  period,  we  are  con- 
sary  sense,  it  is  humanitarian.  On  strained  to  remember  that  religion 
the  one  hand,  we  behold  a  dialecti-  also  has  its  philosophy — that  its  ex- 
cal  skill,  a  cruel  anatomy  which  no  planations  relate  to  these  identical 
living  thing  can  survive,  applied  to  subjects — the  nature  of  God — ^the 
the  ancient  systems.  A  universal  end  of  creation — the  state  of  man, 
doubt  oppresses  the  most  earnest  his  innate  nobility  so  obscured  by  < 
minds.  Mephistopheles  mocks  at  ign«)ranco,  and  weakness  and  sor- 
the  fantastic  shows  of  life,  and  Teu-  row — the  fall  of  man,  and  his  res- 
feldsdrockh  scowls  at  the  terrors  of  toration  by  Christ — the  real  evils 
Tophet.  Arnold  exclaims,  "  When  of  existence,  and  their  effective 
I  think  of  the  Church,  I  cx)uld  sit  cure — the  glorious  and  awful  secret 
down  and  pine  and  die."  Foster  of  our  destiny.  We  nee<i  to  have 
expires  in  a  solitude  of  midnight,  this  philosophy  unfolded,  not  so 
which  not  even  a  daughter's  pres-  much  by  sermons  upon  the  scatter- 
ence  may  disturb.  Sterling  sinks  ed  texts  of  Scripture,  but  rather  by 
like  a  spent  swimmer  on  the  tossing  an  adoption  of  the  old  method  of 
sea.  The  last  breath  of  Hegel  ut-  preaching — by  homilies,  or  cen- 
ters the  complaint,  that  no  one  un-  nected  expositions  of  the  text.  Sus- 
derstands  him.  Even  Sir  William  picious  of  the  various  theories  that 
Hamilton  despairs  of  his  favorite  now  divide  the  world,  the  hearers 
science,  surrenders  its  positive  re-  of  the  Gospel,  in  instances  more  nu- 
sults,  and  insists  on  its  value  as  a  merous  than  we  think,  indulge 
mere  mental  discipline.  Such  fruits  a  careless  latitudinarianism,  or  a 
has  criticism  brought  forth.  On  scarcely  concealed  scepticism  ;  and, 
the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  in  all,  feel  a  need  of  knowi ng  revel- 
worship  man  appropriates  to  itself  ation  notin  fragments,  but  in  ma-^ses. 

•  Vinei.  Install.  Disc. 
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Tbey  need  to  follow  the  trains  of  to  taste,  as  well  as  to  piety  itself, 
inspired  thought.  The  evidences  than  the  disintegration  of  a  great 
are  not  obscure,  which  show  that,  subject,  whose  grandeur  is  magni- 
in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  age  fied  by  its  mystery.  It  is  thechemi- 
of  Chrysostom  has  returned.  This  cal  analysis  of  Chamouni's  majestic 
great  man,  whose  genius  and  piety  vapors.  The  intellect  may  be  grat- 
seem  to  blend  the  spirit  of  a  Gre-  ified  ;  but  the  pulse  of  feeling  is 
cian  bard  and  a  Hebrew  prophet —  lowered,  and  the  sermon  ceases  to 
whoseimagination  and  passioD  have  be  what  it  always  should  be — an 
kindled  a  fire  of  eloquence,  that  still  act  of  worship.  The  same  remark 
burns  brightly  though  its  ancient  applies  to  discussions  of  casuistry 
altar  fell  more  than  a  thousand  in  the  pulpit.  Religion  operates 
years  ago — will,  above  all  others,  by  great  principles.  It  does  not  re- 
stand  as  the  model  of  preachers,  at  quire  that  ten  thousand  fine  threads, 
least  in  the  coming  generation,  like  the  hairs  of  Gulliver,  should 
The  pulpit  will  be  expository,  and  bind  the  awakened  spirit  to  its  plac^, 
his  are  the  noblest  examples  of  ex-  and  keep  it  out  of  mischief.  On 
pository  preaching.  It  is  true,  that  the  contrary,  the  human  conscience 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  cele-  is  perverted  by  a  familiar  acquain- 
brated  epoch  of  explication.  The  tance  with  the  varieties  of  vice,  and 
Bible  was  a  palimpsest,  written  over  with  the  precise  bounds  that  sepa- 
with  monkish  legends;  and  must  rate  vice  from  ^irtue.  Tenderness 
be  deciphered,  as  it  were,  by  phrases  of  conscience — a  profound  sense  of 
and  words.  But  the  minute  divi-  duty — is  a  better  and  a  surer  guide 
sions  which  the  Reformers  inherited  than  all  the  scholastic  debates  of 
from  the  Scholastics,  would  be  in-  Dens  and  Liguori.  In  a  word, 
tolerable  now.  The  commentaries  though  we  live  in  a  critical  age, 
of  Calvin,  who,  whether  in  learn-  the  pulpit  must  not  be  critical. — 
ing,  insight,  or  Ciceronian  elegance  We  need  a  sublime  indefiniteness 
of  style,  surpassed  all  his  con  tern-  of  doctrine  and  morals — ^something 
poraries,  are  not  liable  to  this  ob-  which  should  remind  the  soul  of 
jection.  Independently  of  the  doc-  that  immeasurable  sphere  from 
trinal  views  to  which  they  are  de-  which  it  issued,  and  in  which  it  is 
voted,  it  would  be  uncand id  to  deny  yet  to  expatiate — something  ana- 
that  they  are  among  the  finest  ex-  logous  to  the  mysterious  nature  of 
amples  of  homily.  the  soul  itself.  A  more  potent  vir- 
The  pulpit  must  be  scriptural,  tue  comes  forth  to  heal  infirmity, 
but  not  critical.  It  roust  construct  from  the  seamless  texture  of  Christ's 
— not  destroy.  The  sceptical  spirit  garment,  than  from  all  the  labeled 
of  Voltaire,  applied  to  biblical  in-  drugs  and  extracts  of  an  ethical 
terpretation,  will  but  empty  of  all  apothecary, 
spiritual  meanings,  the  sublime  re-  In  the  second  particular,  the  pul- 
cords  of  our  faith.  And  its  posi-  pit  must  not  oppose,  but  give  di- 
tive  results  will  not  compare  with  rection  to,  the  humanitarian  spirit 
the  triumphs  of  the  untutored  kings  The  preacher  should  share  in  the 
of  intelligence,  who  swayed  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  people.  The 
world  three  centuries  ago.  Dis-  heart  of  a  brother  must  not  be 
tinctions  of  language  and  thought,  chilled  by  the  robes  of  his  oiBce. — 
often  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  Nor  must  they  hide  his  own  indi- 
appreciable,  are  the  dissections  of  viduality.  If  manhood  should  not 
death,  not  the  displays  of  a  living  have  our  worship,  let  manhood  win 
reality.    Nothing  is  more  shocking  our  reverence  in  the  sacred  desk. 
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Let  the  preacher  express  his  own  that  she  herself  is  degraded  to  the 
personal  convictions.     It  is  not  ab-  base  service  of  ambition,   luxory, 
stract  truth,  or  logical  truth,  which  covetousness,  and  sophistry,  wheo 
produces  the  effect  contemplated  by  she  refuses  to  attend  in  the  train  of 
the  pulpit,  but  truth  united  to  hu-  virtue  and  religion.     The  history 
man  nature  in  given  instances,  and  of  the  last  fifty  years  shows  that  we 
thus  affecting  human  nature  in  all.  draw   no  fancy   sketch.     How  ag- 
So  important  is  this  last  element,  gressive   has    been   the   spirit    of 
that  even  the  books  of  inspiration  sc^ience !     From  the  days  of  Rous- 
bear  the  ineffaceable  trace  of  the  seau,  how  frequently  have  the  Imwi 
human  hands  by  which  they  were  of  nature  heen  opposed   to  revela- 
recorded.     Like  Aaron's  rod  that  tion  and  to  Providence  !     As  if  the 
budded,  so  the  sweet  lyre  of  David,  great  Being,  who  made  the  mind, 
and  the  broken  chain  of  Paul,  are  had  no  right  or  power  to  instruct 
shrined  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  it;  and  the  nature  which  bears  every- 
By  a   sacred   mystery,   revelation  wheretheimprint  of  a  divine  hand, 
everywhere   typifies   what   it   was  were  now  beyosd  its  control  ! 
given   to   produce — ^the   union   of  Let  it,   therefore,   be  distinctly 
man  with    God.     And  preaching,  stated,  that  religion  has  its  place  on 
which  is  also  a  divine  proclamation,  solid  ground.     It  cannot  be  over- 
has  value  in  just  the  measure  of  its  thrown,  or  even  left  in  the  distance, 
harmony  with  this  divine  arrange-  by  any  exertion  of  human  power, 
ment.  There  is  a  certain  indescrib-  It  may  accompany  science  in  her 
able  power  of  persuasion  in  truth,  highest  generalizations, in  her  most 
mediated    and   humanized.      The  obscure   and  laborious  researches, 
water,  when  drawn  from  the  sandy  and  point  out  everywhere  the  links 
well,  may  not  be  so  pure  as  when  which  unite  nature  to  the  throne 
it  falls  in  its  freshness,  pressed  from  of  God.     From    the   pulpit   must 
the  cloud  fleeces  of  the  sky ;  but  sound  the  protest  against  the  sep- 
how  much  sweeter,  as  it  comes  to  aration  of  reverent  thoughts  from 
our  lips  in  the   dripping   bucket,  the  great  objects  of  the  outward 
touched  with  clay  and  draped  with  world.    The  idolatrous  esteem  for 
velvet  mosses  !     It  was   a  divine  these  objects  has  ceased,  ought  to 
wisdom  that  committed   this  trea-  have  ceased.     The  sun  is  no  longer 
sure  to  earthen  vessels.     Do  we  fail  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whose  ris- 
to  recognize  it,  when  a  minister  is  ing  calls  the  nations  to  adore.   The 
put,  as  it  were,  on  his  free  agency  midnight  bow  remains  ;  but  fallen 
before  us  ?     The  community  of  life  from  the  hand  of  the  virgin  huntress, 
makes  his  religious  feeling  to  affect  who,  in  silence,  pursued  the  chase 
our  souls  like  a  new  revelation.  through  the  classic  heavens.    The 
III.  What  now  is  the  relation  of  graceful  tree  no  longer  hides  the 
the  pulpit  to  the  Science  of  the  coy  features  of  the  wood-nymph. 
Age  ?     To  a  certain  extent,  antag-  nor  does  the  Naiad  lift  her  smooth 
onisLic.     For  S(^nce  is  apt  to  for-  and  dripping  arms  out  of  the  crystal 
get  that   a  fallacy   underlies  her  waters  of  the  fountain.     The  shad- 
name — that  she  is  not  the  only,  or  owy  host  of  figures  that  peopled  the 
the   highest  knowledge.      She   is  valleys,  hills  and  skies,  surrendered 
prone  to  leave  her  sphere  of  labo-  their  dominion  to  the  occult causei 
nous  investigation,  and  of  earnest  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  now  every 
thought,  and  wander  away  until  she  twilight  nook  is  open  to  the  glare 
is  lost  in  the  unknown  regions  of  of  day.  Yet,  nature  is  still  reverend 
speculation.    She  is  apt  to  forget  and  awful.    Its  mystic  runes  have 
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divine  meanings  still.  The  taber-  dered  to  natural  religion.  But  in 
nacle  of  God  is  with  men.  Theaf-  an  age,  when  everj  material  sys- 
foirs,  the  objects  of  the  world,  are  tem  is  in  array  against  Christianity, 
significant  to  the  thoughtful  mind  it  has  become  necessary  that  some 
of  a  creative  act  In  the  past,  and  of  scientific  culture  should  grace  the 
anew  state  of  things  in  the  fiuture —  sacred  desk — that  the  preacher 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  should  cultivate  a  living  sympathy 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. —  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  mar 
Its  exact  sciences  lead  to  infinity;  jestic  in  creation — and  that,  rather 
and  there  is  no  infinite  but  God. —  by  illustration  than  by  argument, 
The  admirable  groups  of  starry  he  should  show  that  a  substantial 
hieroglyphs  engraved  upon  the  arch  unity  exists  in  the  revelations  and 
of  heaven,  express  but  one  name —  the  works  of  God.  It  need  not  be 
the  name  of  Him  whose  temple  is  that  Society,  in  all  the  coming  cen- 
the  universe.  The  laws  which  de-  turies,  should  make  an  advance 
ploy  their  forces,  the  innumerable  without  seeing  a  law-giver,  a  pro- 
forms  of  instinct  and  adaptation  phet  an  aposUe,  in  itsfront.  Let  it 
which  exist,  upon  the  surface  of  the  not  journey  over  the  wilderness 
globe — attest  creative  power  and  without  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
wisdom,  and  perpetual  rule.     And  fiame  ! 

when  we  penetrate  below,  its  layers  IV.  Finally :  The  relation  of  the 
and  fossils  reveal  successive  epochs,  pulpit  to  the  Politics  of  an  Age, 
following  in  their  order  the  great  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Divine  word, 
acts  of  the  creative  drama  with  It  is  an  indirect  relation.  Preach- 
which  revelation  begins.  The  earth,  ing  must  make  its  appeal,  not  to 
down  to  its  centre,  is  an  illustrated  masses,  as  such — ^but  to  individual 
commentary  on  the  fii'st  chapter  of  judgments  and  consciences ;  and  it 
the  Bible.  And  what  an  amazing  must  operate  upon  civil  society  hj 
correspondence  exists  between  the  direct  precepts — never  by  remote 
outward  and  the  inward  world  ! —  inferences.  Modem  reform,  as  it 
From  its  lowest  foundation  stone,  is  called,  neglects  both  these  prin- 
that  symbolizes  the  cold,  hard  heart  ciplas ;  and  the  recent  commenda- 
of  a  lost  creature,  to  the  remotest  tion  of  Sharp's  rifles  from  the  pul- 
star,  that,  ever  shining  in  its  high  pit,  has  shown  what  licentious  ex- 
vault,  sets  forth  the  inextinguisha-  cesses  are  possible,  when  these  con* 
ble  glory  of  a  creature  redeemed,  is  servative  restraints  of  preaching  are 
not  all  nature  full  of  the  types  of  thrown  ofil 

man  ?  Its  evils  reflect  a  fallen  and  The  true  function  of  the  pulpit 
sinful  state.  Its  innocent  enjoy-  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  mediate 
meats — its  providential  blessings-:-  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
are  the  pledges  of  a  more  auspi-  erned.  On  the  one  hand,  it  pro- 
cious  future.  What,  indeed,  is  toe  claims  the  equality  of  men  before 
undertaking  of  the  most  important  a  divine  tribunal,  and  their  blood 
of  the  sciences — I  refer  to  medi-  relationship  ;  and  so  moderates  the 
cine— -but  to  discover  in  nature  the  rigors  and  assails  the  abuses  of  des- 
sbadows  of  redemption  ?  These  potism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 
connections — these  illustrations  of  claims  the  divine  ordinance  of  the 
Bible  morality  and  theology — these  ruling  power  ;  and  so  curbs  the  j^ 
memorials  of  departed  ages — these  gressive  spirit  of  democracy.  In 
prophecies  of  time  to  come — the  this  changeful  epoch,  when  society 
pulpit  is  set  to  interpret.  We  do  oscillates  between  the  political  ex- 
not  mean  that  it  should  be  surren-  tremes  of  subserviency  and  anarchy, 
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the  influence  of  the  pulpit  must  be   litical  progress— but  of  which  po- 
exercised   in  conserving  the  true    litical  progress  is  a  mere  incident. 
medium.    The  invisible  band  of  re-    It  is  the  elevation  of  the  fierce  and 
ligion  must  grasp  the  helm,  as  the    sensual  passions  of  the  popalace  to 
ship  of  state  urges  her  perilous  way    aims  noble  and  beautiful ;  it  is  the 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  We    repression  of  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
say  invisible,  because  religion  can-    greatness;  it  is  the  thrilling  sense 
not  ostensibly  assume  the  conduct    of  human  brotherhood.    Thus  does 
of  public  affairs.  The  preacher  must    religion  reconcile  the  power  of  the 
resign  to  the  politician  the  vindica-    ruler  and  the  spirit  of  the  free, 
tion  of  civil  rights,  for  his  own  of-        We  blush  to  think  how  greatly 
fice  relates  to   civil   duties.     This    what  is  known  as  the  pulpit  of  re- 
distinction,  plain  as  it  is,  needs  yet    form,  has  failed  of  its  political  fuoc- 
to  be  acknowledged  in  lands,  where    tion — how   unquestioningly  it  has 
national   and  religious  liberty  has    accepted  the  infidel   definition  of 
become  historic.     We  need,  in  the    freedom — how  heartily  it  has  co- 
pulpit,   neither  a   courtier   nor  a    operated  in  the  removal  of  every 
demagogue ;  but  a  man  who   ad-    moral  quality  from  the  greatest  of 
dresses  and  represents  all  classes,    religious  blessings — how  it  has  it- 
We  assemble  to  hear  the  ambassa-    self  inscribed  upon  the  tawdry  ban- 
dor  of  that  high  Potentate,  by  whom    ners  of  the   hustings  that   sacred 
kings  reigii  and  peoples  prosper. —    name  which  has  no  reality,  except 
We  give  audience  to  a  herald,  sent    as  it  is  written  by  a  divine  finger 
to   announce,  but  not  in  his  own    upon   the   individual   soul — bow, 
name,  the  true  doctrines  of  authori-    first  making  freedom  a  purely  civil 
ty  and  liberty.    Both — he  will  say,    interest,  the  synonyme  of  a  mani- 
if  he  discharges  his  office  faithfully    cipal  state  without  restraint,  with- 
— both  are  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,    out  dependence,  without  direction. 
Having  a  special  regard  to  the  ten-    it  has   then   made  freedom  licen- 
dencies  of  the  times,  he  will  insist    tiousness,  and  turned  the   oceanic 
that  liberty  is  not  license — is  not    tide  of  popular  excitement  against 
the  right  to  do  as  we  please.    Tak-    the  powers  that  God  has  ordained, 
ing  as   a  text  that  profound  sen-    Alas !  we  have  reason  to  repeat  the 
tence  of  Christ,  ^*  If  the  Son  make    lament  of  Gato :  Jam  pridem  equi- 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"    dem  nos  vera  rerum  vocabula  amis- 
he  will  pour  from  Ihe  Gospel  trump    musl*     Certainly  the  text  of  the 
a  nobler  word  than  ever  issued  from    Bible   is  quite  different  from  this 
the  lips  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.    Jacobin   warcry.     The  one  code. 
Will  not  this  be  the  burden  of  the    whose    wisdom   is    unerring,   and 
strain  ?     The  perfection  of  outward    whose  authority  time  cannot  im- 
liberty  is  the  state  in  which  we  can    pair,  pronounces  a  slave  to  be  free, 
best  discharge  our  duties;  inward    when,    his  outward   condition  re- 
liberty  is  the  cordial  consent  to  the    maining  unchanged,  he  has  btteome 
duties  of  our  state.     It  is  the  en-   a  king  and  a  priest  to  God  by  the 
franchisement  of  the   human  will    anointing  of  the  Spirit     And  it 
from    the    determining,    absolute    pronounces    the   vicious   to  be  a 
power  of  external  objects,  or  of  in-    bondman,  even  though  he  stands 
ternal  passions.     It  is  the  transia-   upon  the  highest  platform  of  re- 
tion  of  the  soul  from  the  natural  to    publican  ambition,  or  feels  coursing 
the  moral  sphere — a  change  which    through  his  veins  the  pride  of  a 
involves  indeed  the  principle  of  po-    whole  dynasty  of  kings. 

«SaUuat,  CatiKIii. 
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We  crave  leave  to  add  a  final  re-  larged,  embracing  now  the  begin- 
in  ark  concerning  the  great  change  nings,  as  well  as  the  progress,  of 
-which  has  taken  place  in  the  rela-  the  spiritual  life — conversion,  as 
tions  subsisting  between  the  pulpit  well  as  edification — principles,  as 
and  the  masses.  Once  the  Church  well  as  positive  institutions.  As 
contained  the  nation.  A.  nominal  men  avow  their  doubts  more  frank- 
christianity  gave  to  men  of  every  ly,  preaching  has  become  more  di- 
cbaracter  the  interest  of  partisans  rect,  practical  and  efficient.  The 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the  re-  genuine  friends  of  the  Gospel,  like 
ligionfrom  which  they  derived  re-  elements  having  a  natural  affinity, 
pute,  and  which  became  theirs  by  and  now  freed  from  foreign  ad- 
inhentance,they  returned  their  out-  mixtures,  have  entered  into  a  more 
"ward  service.  Often  rebellious  perfect  combination.  And  we  can- 
against  the  precepts  of  the  Church  not  but  regard  this  circumstance 
— often  sceptical  of  the  doctrines  of  as  an  advantage  ;  that  the  pulpit, 
the  Church — they  yet  gave  their  having  lost  its  merely  conventional 
support  to  its  organization.  This  repute,  must  now  rely  upon  the 
general  conformity,  which,  by  a  power  of  truth,  and  the  authority 
&llacy  of  terms,  has  been  urged  as  of  the  Great  Teacher.  We  do  not 
an  argument  for  the  unity  and  truth  tremble  for  its  influence,  now  that 
of  many  historic  establishments,  murmurs  have  waked  in  the  aisles 
■was  simply  a  conftision  of  all  reli-  of  old  cathedrals — now  that,  in- 
gious  distinctions.  It  could  not  but  stead  of  the  suppliant  bending  with 
act  directly  upon  the  pulpit.  The  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes 
divine  energy  being  supposed  to  before  the  crucifix,  the  inquirer 
exercise  its  transforming  power  in  stands,  the  light  of  thought  flash- 
the  case  of  all  who  submitted  to  the  ing  from  his  eye — now  that  the 
sacred  festivals  and  rites  of  Re-  pew  spreads  over  the  space  once 
demption,  the  object  of  the  preacher  open  to  the  pealing  notes  of  the 
waa  to  perpetuate  the  observance  of  organ — now  that  the  simple  and 
forms,  to  deepen  the  impressiveness  childish  race  of  worshippers  has 
of  solemn  pageants,  and  thus  to  given  place  to  men — now  that 
nurse  a  spiritual  life  which  was  al-  religion  operates  no  longer  by  the 
ready  supposed  to  exist.  The  ser-  dead  mechanism  of  state  churches, 
nion  was  quite  as  artificial  as  the  but  by  voluntary  associations,  by 
light  that  streamed  through  the  the  power  of  love  and  enthusiasm, 
stained  windows  of  the  sanctua-  of  admiration,  sympathy  and  grati- 
ry.  It  was  of  less  importance  tude.  These  are  the  instruments 
than  liturgic  displays.  Yet  there  and  the  signs  of  a  greater  power 
was  an  official  authority,  attend-  than  the  pulpit  ever  before  has  ex- 
ing  its  delivery,  which  constrain-  erted.  We  rejoice  to  recognize 
«d  silence,  if  it  did  not  conquer  them — yet  not  alone  for  the  pul- 
Bcepticism.  pit^s  and  the  preacher's  sake.    The 

Has  the  pulpit  gained  or  lost  in  age  has  its  appointed   conflict,  as 

effect  since  those  days  ?     In  some  omens  frequent  and  signal  presage, 

respects,  it  has  lost.     Its  accents  The  christian  host  is  summoned, 

are  no  longer  unquestioned.  Its  mag-  not  as  of  yore,  against  the  alien 

isterial  influence  is  less  than  in  those  and  the  infidel,  but  to  an  intestine 

ages  when  it  was  in  strict  alliance  war.    The  struggle  for  liberty  and 

with   the   civil   power.     It  must,  life,  such  as  took  place  beneath  the 

however,  be  admitted  to  have  gain-  battlements  of  Poictiers,  and   by 

ed  more.    Its  sphere  has  been  en-  the  sounding  shores  of  Lepanto, 
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must  be  snpplanted  by  tbe  struggle  We  rejoice  in  witnessing  the  change 

for  social  order— for  domestic  vir-  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  because  it 

tue — for  a  pure  faith — for  an  in-  assures  us  of  the  approaching  and 

teiligible,  yet  infinite  philosophy,  universal  triumphs  of  the  GoepeL 


A    WIKTBT    NIGHT. 

The  world  is  still  as  tbe  stars  that  weep 
On  the  dreaming  waves  of  tbe  ocean  deep, 
And  the  quiet  moan  of  the  winds  alone 
Is  the  only  sound  that  is  not  asleep. 

The  trees  are  rugged  and  bare  and  tall, 
And  the  dead  leaf  gives  no  sound  at  all; 
I  would  not  know  that  it  trembled  so 
But  its  shadow  moves  on  the  moonlit  wall. 

Oh  naked  tree !  I  pity  thee  now, 
There  are  some  hearts  as  reft  as  thou  ; 
Oh  dried-up  leaf!  there's  a  wintry  grief 
That  burns  the  brain  till  it  wrinkles  the  brow. 

Where  the  naked  boughs  are  widely  spread 
A  young  bird  sits,  and  he  may  be  dead. 
For  he  does  not  sing  and  his  folded  wing 
Is  still  as  the  leaf  above  his  head. 

Poor  bird !  it  is  no  uncommon  sight 

To  behold  one  who  sings  for  another's  delight, 

When  that  song  is  done,  depart  alone, 

In  the  cheerless  blasts  of  a  wintry  night. 

Come  here,  sweet  Forsaken !  The  present  may  be 
As  bare  as  the  boughs  on  yon  desolate  tree — 
To-night  is  of  sorrow — to-morrow — to-morrow 
May  bring  something  brighter  for  thee  and  for  roe. 


y 
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You    last  heard  from    me,    (if  misfortune  to  excite.    A  crowd  of 
you  have  received  my  last  letter,)  quick,  eager  Greeks  surrounded  me, 
as  I  was  steaming  slowly  through  and  pulling  at  my  carpet-hag  de- 
the  smooth  ./Egean,  along  the  low  manded  hrihes.     I  had  no  contra- 
shores    of    the    Trojan     plain. —  band  articles,  and  resolved  rather 
The  grass-grown  tumuli  of  three  to  perish  by  my  baggage,  than  to 
heroes,  were  the  only  landmarks  pay  one  Lepton.    They  refused  to 
that  this  celebrated  spot  presented  search,  and  refused  to  let  me  pass 
to  us ;  a  crowd  of  wind  mills,  and  — and  I  called  on  the  Gods  of  their 
here,  and  there  two  miserable  Turk-  ancestors  to  witness  that  I  would 
ish  villages,  were  all  that  broke  the  give  no  Backsish.    But  how  could 
monotony  of  the  broad  green  un-  I  call  for  justice  on  the  spot  where 
dulating  plain.    The  sea  itself  was  I  stood,  with  the  bust  of  Alcibiadea 
as  smooth  as  it  behooves  the  an-  before  me,  and  the  grave  of  The- 
cient  cradle  of  the  infant  commerce  mistodes  in  sight.     Greek  subtlety 
of  the  world  to  be ; — when  seated  at  length  prevailed,  and  after  an 
in  the  cabin  of  our  heavy  French  hour's  conflict  I  found  myself  free, 
steamer,  we  could  scarcely  discover  but  not  without  having  paid  double 
that  we  were  in  motion  at  all.   The  the  amount  of  the  required  bribe 
islands  socelebrated  in  ancient  song  for  the  transportation  of  my    lug- 
and  fable,  surrounded  us  on  every  gage   from   place  to  place  during 
hand.     They  were  limestone  rocks  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  contest 
emerging   abruptly  from    the  sea.  And  I  was  fain  to  throw  myself 
and  lising  for  the  most  part  into  into  a  carriage  and  bid  the  coach- 
mountainous  summits  and  ridges,  man  drive  me  to  Athens.     But  my 
Barren  in  appearance,  we  remarked  troubles  were  not  at  an  end ;  while 
only  here  and  there  a   few  trees,  the  flush  of  excitement  was  still  on 
while  generally  a  scanty  herbage,  me,  and  ere  we  had  made  three 
assisted  in   the  more   inaccessible  miles,  not  half  the  distance,  my 
places   by  low  scrubby    mountain  man  drew  up  at  a  grog-shop  and 
shrubs,  was  all   that  covered   the  requested  me  to  treat  himself  and 
nakedness  of  their  precipitous  sides,  his    two    friends,   whom   he   had 
or  relieved   the  baldness  of  their  mounted  beside  him   on  the  box. 
crumbling  cliffs.    The  sun  set  over  I  was  hesitating  when  one  of  the 
Mount  Athos,   which    loomed  up  fellows    calls    the    bar-keeper   by 
faintly  in  the  distance,  just  after  we  name,    crying    out — Ahreestidae  I 
had  passed  the  Southern  extremity  At  the  name  of  this  just  man  I 
of  Lesbos.    Whien  it  next  rose,  we  yielded,  as  the  confederates  of  Dolos 
were  entering  the  port  of  the  Pi-  did  of  old ; — paid  for  drinks,  and 
neus,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  I  drove  on.    Half  an  hour  more  over 
was  safely  landed   on  Attic  soil,  a  smooth  turnpike  brought  me  to 
Here  I  found  myself  immediately  Athens. 

engaged  with  the  emissaries  of  the       I  have  seen  no  place  where  the 

Custom  House  in  one  of  the  warm-  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery 

est  struggles  that  it  was  ever  my  assist  classical  ruins  in  so  high  a 
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degree  as  at  Athens.    Two  ranges  of  5,000  years,  embracing  the  Cj- 
of  mountains  running  at  right  an-  clopean,  01  monian,  middle  age, and 
gles  to  each  other  shut  in  the  plain  Turkish  of  the  last  century.    The 
of  Athens  to  the  inland.    On  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  can  now,  as 
third  side  the  mountainous  island  of  old,  be  effected  only  through  the 
of  Salamis,  the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  Prophylia  of  Pericles,  at  the  west- 
the  high  coast  of  Argos  and  nu-  em   end  of  the  hill.    The   marhle 
merous   islands,   allow   the   ocean  columns,  portals,  and  steps,  of  this 
horizon  to  be  seen  only  through  a  magnificent  structure,  still  enable 
narrow  opening.   Most  conspicuous  the  architect  to  restore  it  in  all  its 
in  this  triangular  shaped  plain,  rises  details.     From  this  place  the  eye 
the   Acropolis ;  an   elliptical  table  wanders  over  the  most  remarkable 
rock,  whose  precipitous  sides  reach  spots  in  Athenian  history.     A  lit- 
an  elevation  of  more  than  200  feet  tie  to  the  South  of  sunset  are  the 
above  the  surrounding  country. —  three  ancient  ports  and  the  Rock  of 
Near  one-fourth  of  its  top  is  covered  Salamis ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  it, 
by  the  Parthenon,  beyond  question  is  a  grove  of  olives  some  two  miles 
the  most  splendid  specimen  of  Ar-  away,  stretching  from  the  sea   to 
chitectural  art,  that  antiquity  has  the  hills;  they  flourish  on  the  soil 
bequeathed  to  us.     Although  the  where  the  sages  of  the  academy 
frieze  and  entablature  of  the  sides  are  conversed,  and  are  doubtl^s  linear 
in  ruins,  and  most  of  the  inner  wall  descendants  of  those  very  trees  un- 
has  fallen,   still    thirty-two  of  the  der  whose  shades  they  reclined. — 
forty -six   surrounding  columns,  of  Immediately  beneath,  the  narrov 
Pentilican  marble,  of  purest  Doric,  valley  of  the  Agora   slopes  awaj 
thirty-four  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  from  the   Acropolis,   and   is   shut 
diameter  at  the  base,  are  standing  ;  closely  on  the  north  and  south,  by 
and  the  majestic  western  pediment,  the  hills  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the 
with  its  double  colonnade,  still  over-  Pnyx.     No  monument  marks  the 
looks  the  Bema,  the  Agora,  and  the  Agora ;  it  was  a  field   of   golden 
Areopagus.     To    the  right  of  the  wheat  as  I  saw  it.     Sixteen  worn 
Parthenon,    is   the   small   marble  steps  are  cut  in  the  hard  rock  up 
temple  of  the  Erectheum  ;  it  is  of  to  the  rough  naked  summit  of  the 
later  date  than  the  former,  and  oc-  Areopagus.    The   triclinium,  like* 
cupies  the  site  of  the  wooden  tem-  wise  hewn  in  the  stone,  whence  the 
pie  raised  by  Erectheus  to  preserve  judges  condemned  Socrates  and  lis- 
the  sacred  olive,  and  to  commemo-  tened   to  Paul,   alone    marks  tlie 
rate  the  spot  where  Minerva  pro-  place  where   the  celebrated  court 
duced  it  in  his  contest  with  Nep-  held   its  sittings.     On  the   Pnyx 
tune,  for  the  honor  of  tutelar  di-  facing  the  Agora  and  the  Areopa- 
vinity  to  the  new  city.     Two  of  its  gus,  a  wall  sliced  out  of  the  rocky 
three  porches  preserve  their  Ionic  hill-side  attracts  the  eye — about  the 
columns,  and  the  six   Oaryatides  middle  of  its  length  stands  the  Be- 
which  support  the  third,  are  almost  ma,  a  large  block  of  limestone  pro- 
perfect.     The  whole  surface  of  the  jecting    from    the   wall,    and  ap- 
ground  is  everywhere  covered  with  preached  on  its  three  sides  by  flights 
the  marble  frusta  of  columns,  huge  of  stone   steps.     This  is   not  the 
fragments  of  walls,  and  heavy  en-  Bemaof  Pericles  and  Themistocles; 
tablatures.    The  Rock  is  surmount-  that  may  still  be  seen  some  twenty 
ed  by  an  encircling  wall,  displaying  yards  higher  up  near  the  summit 
specimens  of  mural  structure,  which  of  the  hill.    The  more  modern  one 
illustrate  the  art  during  a  period  was  built  purposely  lower  down  by 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  feared  lest  of  Lycabettus,  rising  about  a  mile 
the  view   of  Sal  amis  and  the  sea  to  the  north,  where  the  clouds  of 
which  the  old  Bema  commanded,  Aristophanes  rested  as  they  moved 
reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  away  from  Athens  to  the  more  dis- 
days  of  their  glory  and   freedom,  tant  range  of  Mount  Fames,  fill  up 
might  tempt  them  to  rebel  even  the  catalogue  of  what  is  to  be  seen 
while  listening  to  their  harangues,  of  ancient  Athena.     Such   are  its 
Looking  over  the  Areopagus,  and  principal  ruins,  and  their  site  is  one 
towards  its  western  extremity,  you  of  peculiar  and  surpassing  beauty, 
see  the  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  From  a  broad  plain  shut  in  by  the 
Doric  temple,  built  to  receive  the  mountains  and  the  sea, covered  with 
remains  ot  Theseus.  fields  of  luxuriant  grain,  dotted  here 
Walking  now  across  the  Acrop-  and  there  with  Olive  proves,  vine- 
olis  in  its  longest  diameter  to  its  yards,  and  country  residences,  rise 
eastern   extremity,  you   have  the  near  the  centre,  in  a  cluster,  five 
other  features  of  the  Panorama  be-  hills,  each  presenting  a  different  and 
fore  you.      The   bees   which   are  at  the  same  time  a  most  striking 
socking  the  wild  flowers  that  flour-  and  peculiar  appearance.  With  an 
ish  around  you,  wing  their  honied  atmosphere  whose  bright  sunbeams 
flight  to  Hyraettus,  which  shuts  out  and  crystalline   clearness  is  only 
the    eastern     horizon.      Between,  equalled  by  our  own  Southern  sky, 
trickles  the  Ilyssus,  almost  within  while  the   rich  blue  of  wave  and 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Acropolis.  A  mountain  rivals  Italy  itself, 
short  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream  Modern  Athens  too  has  claims  of 
and  due  east  from  us,  is  the  site  of  no  ordinary  character  upon  our  in- 
tbe  Lyceum  of  Aristotle — do  you  terest.      Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
see  it  ?     No  !     The   royal  gardens  contained  but  one  habitable  house, 
of  "  Otho  the  brainless,"  hide  the  Now,  it  reaches  from  the  Northern 
spot.     A  hundred   yards   further  footofthe  Acropolis  nearly  to  Mount 
down,  is  where  Socrates  stretched  Lycabettus — a  thriving  town  with 
himself  in  the  shade  to  listen  to  the  broad  streets,  well  built  houses,  and 
grass-hoppers,   and   to   commence  a  population  of  thirty- two  thousand 
his  dialogue  with  Phaedrus.     Still  souls     And  it  is  no  mean  capital 
further  down,  and  before  the  eye  ofa  people,  who,  within  thirty  years, 
reaches  tlie  stream,  it  is  arrested  by  have  achieved  one  of  the  most  glo- 
fourteen    columns  fifty-five  feet  in  rious  struggles  for   Independence 
height,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  that  history  records.    The  facility 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  tem-  with  which   rude   nations  are  en- 
ple  of  Jove,  with  two  surrounding  do\«ed  with  civilization  is   a  strik- 
eolonnades  of  one  hundred    and  ing  feature  in  our  age,  and  nowhere 
twenty  columns.  It  sounded  strange-  is  it  more  fully  illustrated  than  in 
ly  to  me  to  hear  the  Athenians  Greece.     Not  a  generation  ago  the 
date  events  by  the  ruin  of  these  Greeks  were  a  race  of  bandits,  in- 
monuments.     I  heard  one  tell  an-  habiting  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
other  a  day  or  two  since,  *'  Oh  no,  tains,  and  yielding  unwilling  sub- 
not  so  long  ago  as  that,  it  was  the  mission  to  a  military  despotism. — 
year  when  the  column  fell  in  the  Education  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
temple  of  Jupiter."     Quite  near  us  tion  were  unknown,  while  even  jua- 
on   the   southeastern  foot    of  the  -tice  was  administered,  by  a  set  of 
Acropolis,  is  the  site  of  the  theatre  ignorant  superstitious  priests,  only 
of  Euripides,  Sophocles  and  Aristo-    through    the  tolerance    of    their 
phanes.  These,  and  the  rocky  peak  Turkish  masters.    The  Acropolis 
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was  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garri-  they  have  done  so  much.  Nowhere 
son,  and  the  commander  used  to  are  there  so  many  and  such  con- 
amuse  himself  after  dinner,  by  prac-  flicting  parties  in  religion  and  pol- 
ticiug  his  guns  at  the  Christian  itics  as  in  Athens.  Religioasly, 
churches  in  the  surrounding  plain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  are 
Indeed  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  nearly  divided  between  sceptics^ em- 
ezercise  that  he  set  fire  to  his  mag-  bracing  all  the  varieties  from  flown- 
azine  in  the  Parthenon,  and  blew  right  Atheism  to  simple  inddelitj 
up  a  large  portion  of  that  magnifi-  on  the  one  hand,  and  blind  attach- 
cent  structure,  killing  at  the  same  ment  to  the  forms  and  superstitions 
lime  himself  and  a  great  number  of  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  other, 
his  troops.  Now,  Greece  has  taken  Indeed  the  Greek  Church  stands  al- 
her  position  among  the  nations  of  most  equally  removed  in  point  of 
the  earth.  The  bandits  are  num-  the  forms  of  belief,  and  excess  of 
bered  ;  they  are  17  to  1,000,000  of  superstition,  from  the  Catholics  and 
industrious  civilized  people.  A  the  Mahomedans.  The  general 
regularly  administered  government  amount  of  enlightenment  among  itg 
has  opened,  and  is  opening  roads  teachers,  with  some  noble  excep- 
which  bring  the  remoter  districts  tions,  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
into  easy  and  safe  communication  with  which  the  mass  of  Christians 
with  the  towns,  which  are  spring-  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
ing  up  on  every  hand.  Art  and  com-  were  endowed.  Indeed  their  di- 
merce  are  flourishing ;  Athens  pos-  minutive  temples  into  which  yon 
aesses  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  must  stoop  to  enter,  and  whose 
and  education  is  being  widely  d  if-  roofs  you  may  touch  with  your  hand, 
fused.  Foremost  among  those  who  and  the  filthy  priests  with  matted 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  educa-  locks  and  appareled  like  Caryatidsi 
tion,  stand  our  com  patriots  the  Rev.  remind  one  of  the  days  of  the  Cat- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  an  Episcopalian  acombs.  But  I  am  touching  on  a 
Clergyman  and  his  wife.  They  great  and  grave  subject ;  still  let 
opened  a  female  school  here  twenty-  me  add,  look  to  it.  From  Italy  to 
five  odd  years  since,  which  has  met  China,  men^s  minds  are  deeply  en- 
with  the  most  complete  success. —  gaged  with  the  all  absorbing  topic 
Several  hundreds  of  the  best  wives  of  religion.  Roused  too,  as  history 
and  mothers  in  Greece,  including  shows,  they  are  more  powerfully  in- 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  almost  fluenced  by  their  religious  feeling 
all  those  who  move  in  the  most  in-  than  any  other  people  under  the 
fluential  society,  owe  their  educa-  sun. 

tion  to  these  excellent  persons. —  The   Greeks   are    fine  looking 

The  great  importance,  and  the  irh-  men,  tall,  well  built,  with  a  martial 

mense  benefit,  arising  to  a  forming  bearing,  and  graceful  in   all  their 

state  of  society  from  such  a  cause  as  movements.     There  is  an  action  in 

this,  cannot  be  too  highly  estima-  their  gait  and  air,  which  belongs  to 

ted.    Still  the  advent  of  civilization  thorough  breds.    They  are  fond  of 

has  produced  phenomena  in  Greece  dress,  and  the  Albanian  points  to 

of  a  sadder  interest  to  thase  who  the  pattern  of  his  kirtle,  grieves  and 

would  study  the  formation  of  a  peo-  jacket,  sculptured  on  the  frieie  of 

pie.    Steam  and  the  printing  press  the  Parthenon.     Perhaps   this  ia 

have  excited   movements  in    i\m  the  solitary  instance  of  a  style  of 

minds  of  these  once  simple  people  dress  which  has  endured  in  all  its 

not  less  powerful  than  that  love  of  essentials  for  2,500  years.   The  wo- 

country  and  of  freedom,  for  which  men  would  be  remarked  for  their 
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beaoty,  which  is  amiBted  by  the  went  out  into  the  country  to  attend, 
elegant  corBage,  and  the  red  cap  and  especially  to  see  a  curious  old 
with  the  long  gold  tassel,  which  dance  called  the  Romaika  with 
supplies  the  place  of  a  bonnet —  which  it  is  celebrated.  It  is  danced 
They  are  seldom  seen  in  public.  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  the 
But  my  time  does  not  allow  me  olive  trees,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
to  remain  any  longer  in  Greece  with  prised  to  see  how  these  people  have 
you  for  the  present  I  must  beg  preserved  this  stiff  old  merry-go- 
you  to  take  your  map  and  place  round  for  3,000  years,  while  the 
your  finger  upon  the  Piraeus. —  rest  of  the  civilized  world  must  havse 
Thence  moving  it  across  the  Saro-  a  new  dance  with  the  most  compli- 
nic  gul^  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  cated  figures  and  difficult  steps 
Connlh,  going  down  the  gulf  of  every  few  months.  The  music  is 
Corinth,  hence  turning  north,  and  made  by  a  single  fiddle,  and  is  so 
winding  through  the  Ionian  Islands,  low  that  if  you  stand  in  the  crowd 
and  along  the  coast  near  Astium,  opposite  the  fiddler  you  can  barely 
you  will  reach  the  Island  of  Corfu,  hear  it  I  should  say  the  tunes 
off  the  coast  of  Epirseus.  Here  were  played  on  a  gamut  of  three 
I  landed  from  one  of  Lloyd's  notes,  one  for  the  commencing 
steamers  the  afternoon  of  the  third  fiourish,  one  for  the  tune  itself,  and 
day.  The  beauty  of  the  Island  of  the  other  to  wind  up  on.  The  fid- 
Corfu  might  of  itself  have  formed  dler  and  dancers  stand  in  a  circle 
a  good  excuse  for  the  long  rest  formed  by  the  crowd.  The  latter 
which  Ulysses  took  there,  when  re-  consist  of  eight  or  ten  women  mov- 
counting  the  adventures  of  his  ten  ing  in  single  file  around  the  circle : 
years'  wanderings.  Several  ranges  they  hold  on  to  each  other  by  hand- 
of  snow  capped  mountains  rismg  kerchiefs  passed  from  hand  to  hand ; 
out  of  the  bluest,  calmest,  sea  I  ever  they  neither  move  their  limbs  nor 
saw,  form  a  crescent  shaped  island,  bodies,  but  make  only  a  small  hal- 
The  extremities  of  this  crescent  run  ance^  step  with  their  feet,  while  all 
to  within  a  couple  of  miles  or  less  the  time  they  seem  deeply  impressd 
of  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;> 
Epirus,  thus  forming  a  spacious  bay  the  strictest  decorum  is  observed, 
some  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  by  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  a 
twelve  broad.  You  can  hardly  im-  sly  glance  to  the  right  or  left,  much 
agine  the  deep  clear  blue  of  this  less  a  smile.     This  file  is  lead  by  a 

sea.   M says  it  looks  like  liquid  man  in  his  stocking  feet,  who  makes 

Lapis  Layulis.  The  town  of  Corfu  up  for  the  stifftiess  of  his  partners, 
is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  by  the  most  violent  exertions,  jump- 
Crescent,  and  even  without  its  bay  ing  up,  whirling  round,  throwing 
or  mountains,  would  be  remarkable  his  anns  about,  and  inventing  a  new 
for  the  curious  precipitous  lime-  and  astonishing  step  every  time  the 
stone  Rock  which  shuts  it  in  from  bow  is  drawn.  He  too,  as  well  as 
the  water.  The  Island  is  covered  the  fiddler,  and  every  one  present, 
with  orchards,  luxuriant  fields  of  looks  as  serious  as  though  he  were 
wheat,  and  extensive  olive  groves,  engaged  in  the  most  important  bns- 
The  olive,  which  is  of  a  dusty  silver  iness  of  life.  I  believe  it  is  the  very 
green,  and  usually  a  very  ugly  bush  dance  described  by  Plutarch  as  in- 
tree,  here  attains  the  size  of  a  fine  vented  by  Theseus,  when  he  landed 
forest  tree.  The  f^tes  of  the  ascen-  with  Ariadnie  in  Greece,  on  his  re- 
aion,  the  grand  holiday  in  the  island,  turn  from  Crete.  I  think  tooitis  the 
took  place  while  we  were  there.   I  same  which  I  saw  two  hundred  rag- 
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ged  Bulgarians  dancing  before  the       After  a  long  delay  our  steamer 

Sultan  at  Constantinople.  The  name  came,  and  we  crossed  overtoBrun- 

would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  discum  on  the  Italian  coast     After 

of  Roman  origin.  However  all  these  a  short  halt  we  proceeded  towards 

nations  from  Italy  to  the  Danube,  Ancona,  and  stopped  on  the  fol- 

forgetful  of  their  now  great  Past,  lowing  morning,  at  a  small  village, 

and  of  the  dark  and  bloody  vicis-  to  take  on  board  the  Prince  of  Sy- 

situdes  which  they  have  since  ex-  racuse,  (brother  to  the  king  of  Na- 

perienced,    remember  the    period  pies,)  his  two  sisters,  their  husbands, 

of  Roman  supremacy,  and  if  you  a  couple  of  noblemen,  and  a  laige 

ask  one  of  them  to  what  nation  be  suite  of  servants.    The  last  meo- 

belongs,  he  answers  with  pride, -Ro-  tioned  were  so  much  the  most  re- 

maikoi — /  am  a  Roman,  spectable  looking,  that  we  at  first 

Although    the   majority   of  the  took  them  for  the  royal  personages, 

people  speak   Italian,  the  official  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 

language  is  the  Greek,  and  we  went  we  were  undeceived.    The  Prince 

to  the   legislature  and  listened  to  of  Syracuse  is  a  bluff,  good  natured 

discussions  in  that  tongue.  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  a  little 

While  I  remember  it,  let  me  say  bald,  a  somewhat  stout  figure,  and 
that  I  hear  everywhere  that  you  on  wears  a  bushy  sandy  colored  beard, 
the  other  side  ofthe  world,  are  area-  He  had  on  checked  pantaloons, 
dy  born  nation  of  fillibusters.  They  slouch  hat,  flush  colored  vest,  with 
assert  that  this  arises  from  the  very  a  heavy  gold  fob  chain.  He  al- 
stateofthingswith  you,  where  every  ways  made  his  appearance  with  a 
man  is  forced  to  form  some  com-  very  large  cigar,  the  smoke  of 
prehensive  notions  concerning  the  which  issuing  gently,  slowly,  and 
origin  and  conduct  of  government ;  continuously  from  his  lips  and  nose, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  having  loo  evidently  afforded  very  great  satis- 
many  sovereigns  among  you  to  faction  to  the  Royal  puffer.  His 
govern  one  country,  you  are  forced  sisters  were  coarse,  clumsy,  vulgar 
to  export  them  for  foreign  consump-  looking,  square-built  women,  with 
tion.  If  their  reports  be  true,  turn  faces  covered  with  deep  red 
your  backs  upon  Central  America  splotches.  As  for  their  lords,  the 
and  its  hybrid  population,  and  send  two  Spanish  Princes,  I  must  confess 
three  sovereigns  here,  one  for  Sicily,  I  was  shocked  at  their  appearance, 
one  for  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  one  for  They  were  small  men,  each  with  a 
Greece.  They  will  find  there  these  game  eye.  The  younger  was  knock- 
peoples  possessed  of  every  advan-  kneed,  there  was  a  sinister  squint 
tage  of  climate,  soil,  and  position,  on  his  splotched,  unshaven  visage, 
ready  to  declare  their  independence,  and  what  with  his  wide  awake  sail- 
and  under  proper  leadership  to  or's  pea  jacket  and  soiled  shirt,  he 
maintain  it  against  the  world.  Two  presented     such    an    ensemble   as 

Pepins  and  a  Charlemagne  (and  the  .     The  other  was  a  grizily 

thing  has  never  yet  been  done  with  little  fellow,  with  a  diseased  spine  and 

less)  each  with  one  of  these  king-  hump-shouldered,  but  at  least  more 

doms,  might  found  dynasties  there-  respectable  in  his  apparel  than  the 

in,  who,  commanding  themediter-  former.    They  all  seemed  veryam- 

ranean,  holding  Russia  at  bay,  and  iable — the  princesses  visiting  their 

maintaining  the  balance  of  power  maid  servants,  who  were  sea-dck  in 

between  Asia  and  Europe,  might  at  the  forward  cabin,  and  the  princes 

no  distant  day  become  the  political  promenading  the  deck  with  their 

pivot  of  the  world.  valets.     The   Prince  of  Syracuse 
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with  the  affability  of  a  well-to-do  an  allowance  of  three  hours  in  the 

planter,  conversed  with  almost  eve-  twenty-four  for  sleep.     If  you  come 

rj  one  on  board,  took  a  photo^aph  to  Italy  never  take  a  Vetturino — 

of  a  Turkish  passenger,  and  when  I  post  it,   or  walk — and  which  ever 

offered  him  his  chair,  which  I  had  you  do,  carry   your  pocket  full  of 

taken  by  mistake,  he  politely  refused  coppers,  and  give  freely  to  the  beg- 

-to  take  it — returning  me  his  thanks  gars,  in  order  that  for  fifty  cents  a 

ib  four  languages  in  a  breath.  day  (travelers  note  the  cost  of  every- 

We  landed  at  Ancona,  and  cross-  thing)   you   may  have  your  way 

ed  over  to  Sienna  with  a  Vetturino,  brightened  by  smiles,  prayers,  and 

traveling  seventy-four  hours  with  blessings. 


A    PRISON   SCENE. 

{A  Fragment,) 

The  night  is  dim,  the  starry  watch-fires  fail, 
The  boding  clouds  troop  by  in  spectral  guise, 
The  embers  on  our  cheerless  hearth  are  pale, 
And  sweet !  I  cannot  see  thy  loving  eyes  j 
I  oiAyfed  them  burning  through  the  gloom, 
I  only  know  thy  loving  presence  nigh 
By  the  low  burden  of  a  prescient  sigh, 
Forerunning  my  sad  doom. 

Draw  near  my  love,  and  let  me  clasp  once  more. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last,  last  time  on  earth 
Thy  lily  hand  ;  my  own  is  dark  with  gore« 
And  yet,  thou  shrink'st  not ;  Danger,  Doubt,  and  Dearth 
The  tempest  of  thy  mighty  love  hath  swept 
Back  from  the  path  through  which  our  Fates  have  led, 
And  though  to-morrow's  eve  shall  find  me  dead, 
I  shall  not  sleep — unwept  J 


NATIONAL    DECAY. 

A  People  whose  true  life  is  in  the  Past 
Whose  fame  is  buried  in  ancestral  tombs, 
Cold  as  their  ancient  ashes  ;  no  fresh  blooms 
Of  vigorous  manhood  have  sprung  up,  and  cast 
A  grateful  shadow  on  the  desert  vast 
Of  present  degradation! 
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Of  all  the  female  portraits  paint-  that  rare   *  combiDation     of    ^  a 

ed  by  the  divine  brush  of  the  poet,  thorough  edged  intellect,**  yet  id  Li-^ 

there  are  few  so  ethereally  beau-  abel  most  harmoniously  blended. 

tiful,  vet  so  entirely  human,  as  those  ,.  .  •.  ,       ,. 

.,,'•.     ^       A  ^    "^     Ai-  r      A  couraire  to  eodure  and  to  obey, — 

that   start  out  from    the  canvass  of  a  hate  of  gossip,  parlance  and  of  sway, 

Tennyson.  He  is  among  poets  what  Crown'd  Isabel,  through  all  her  placid 

Raffaelle  is  amon&r  painters.     We  ,„^      **^®     ^ 

1 ^  11  /•  r        11  The  queen  of  marriage,  a  moat  perfect 

know  of  no  gallery  of  female  love-  wife." 

liness  more  charming  than  his ;  and 

none  that  so  richly  repays  a  walk        W«  know  of  no  female  portrait, 

through  its  pictured  corridors.  which   for  finish    and  delicacy  of 

Byron  has  painted  gorgeous  pic-  touch,  surpasses  this;  it  is  a  perfect 
tures  of  woman  in  the  bright  aurora  picture  of  a  "  perfect  woman,  nobly 
of  her  youth,  and  the  more  matured  planned."  Here  is  intellect  witb- 
charras  of  developed  loveliness;  he  out  eccentricity  or  pedantry;  dig- 
has  thrown  around  her  a  halo  warm  nity  without  coldness  or  reserve  ; 
and  glowing;  he  has  bathed  her  the  genius  to  command,  and  yet  the 
in  the  hues  of  an  eastern  clime.  His  "courage  to  ol>ey  ;"  prudence  in 
pictures  are  beautiful,  with  their  speech,  without  taciturnity;  a  houae- 
depth  of  light  and  shade,  their  keeper  with  "  accent*  very  low  " — 
glowing  tints,  their  Oriental  splen-  «  mistress  that  loves  not  away — 
dor.  They  are  rich  paintings,  hung  and,  "  mystery  of  mysteries,'^  a  wo- 
up  in  gorgeous  frames,  to  be  looked  "nan  with  "  a  hate  of  gossip  par- 
at  admiringly,  but  not  sympatheti-  lance."  Look  at  her  from  every 
cally,  for  ttiey  seldom  have  their  point  of  view,  and  you  cannot  de- 
archetype  in  human  nature;  the  tectone  dimming  speck  of  Httleneaa^ 
'  entire  range  of  our  acquaintance  N^o  impatient  gestures — no  fretting 
cannot  furnish  us  with  a  Medora,  overinconsiderable  trifles—no  way- 
or  a  Gulnare.  ward  moods  mar  the  beautiful  sereni- 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  every  ty  of  her  life.  Charity  plants  a  tender 

picture  ofTennyson  has  its  original,  smile    on   her  lips— that    charity 

What  more  li!e-like  than  the  "re-  which  neither  thinketh  nor  speak- 

vered  Isabel,"  the  representative  of  ^^  evil.     Charity  steeps  her  words 

"  perfect  wifehood  ?"     On  the  calm  in   honey-dew:   she  blackens  not 

brow  the  locks  are  parted  motives    with    unkind     suspicion, 

,„  .  .  or   lessens  praise   with  detracting 

«Madonnaw,8eoneilher8ideherhead;"  uy,^^v    She  knows  intimately  how 

the  eyes  are  to  part  error  from  crime;  she  calk 

'*Not  down  dropt  norover  bright,  but  fed  not  indiscretion  sin,  nor  joins  in  the 

With  the  clear  pointed  flame  of  chas-  cry  of  cruel  slander.    If  there  is  any 


^'^y  >  thing  her  gentle  spirit  hates,  it  is 

on  the  sweet  lips  perpetual  reigns  gossip ;  for  she  knows  the  injustice, 

"  The  summer  calm  of  golden  ciiarity."  ^^  falsehood,  the  malignitv  of  tbmt 

much  petted,  yet  despicable  moo- 

The  silver  flow  of  her  accents  is  ster.    Contemptible  Gossip !  How 

«*  very  low ;"  it  wins  its  way  with  she   despised'  its  "infinitely  little 

**  extreme  gentleness*' — ^gentleness  talk,**  its  busy  interference  in  other 
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peoples'  matters,  its  wicked  insinua-  of  Heaven's  own  making ;  she  lovea 

tions ;  and  how  her  pure  converse  truthfully,  and  the  radiant  crown 

wings  its  flight,  into  a  clearer,  a  of  her  married  life  is   unreserved 

cooler,   a   more    ethereal    atmos*  obedience.    Her  will  is  merged  in 

phere.  that  of  another ;   one-sided  truths 

With  all  her  calm  dignity,  we  cannot  scare  her  from  her  sacred 
are  yet  sure  of  her  tender  sympa-  allegiance.  She  received  the  tables 
thy ;  we  feel  that  she  can  pity  our  of  the  law  of  her  married  life  from 
weaknesses,  forgive  our  errors,  joy  the  hand  of  God,  and  she  dashes  it 
in  our  joys,  and  descend  into  the  not  impatiently  to  the  earth,  be- 
deepest  depths  of  our  miseries.  We  cause  she  sees  chiseled,  in  charac- 
seek  her  for  counsel,  for  in  that  her  ters  of  light,  on  its  pure  surface, 
"  words  are  subtle  paced,"  they  "go  "  obedience."  She  heeds  not  the 
right  to  the  heart  and  brain  ;"  she  angry  clamor  for  woman ^s  rights 
sees  things  as  they  are,  and  not  and  perfect  equality ;  she  hears  the 
through  the  darkened  medium  of  strife  of  words  afar  off,  but  echoes 
prejudic-e  and  passion.  not  the  tuneless  sound.    Like  some 

How  deep,  how  strong  flows  the  beautiful  statue,  she  stands  on  a 
current  of  her  love,  how  tender  her  lofty  height,  pure,  pale,  immova- 
gentle  minisU'y,  how  unwearied  her  ble,  heroically  quiet,  serenely  dig- 
self-forgetting  devotion.  How  meek-  nified.  Strong,  meek,  tender  wo- 
ly  obedient,  how  reverent,  how  sub*  man,  beautiful  in  thy  passionless 
missive  to  that  will  whose  rightful  serenity,  charming  in  thy  wifely 
sway  she  religiously  acknowledges,  obedience  1  How  does  thy  "  still 
Not  a  bond-woman,  not  a  fettered  spirit  rebuke  the  wayward,  the  fret- 
slave,  but  a  willing  subject  of  him  ful,  the  perverse  among  women. — 
who  received  his  authority  from  How  peaceful  the  home  where  thy 
GSd  himself.  Bowing  gladly  to  the  mild  presence  dwells ;  how  pleas- 
sceptre  that  heaven  placed  in  his  ant  the  atmosphere  where  thy  keen 
bands,  she  hears  echoing  from  the  intellect  sports;  how  bright  the 
far  past  a  divine  voice;  rolling  spot  sunned  by  thy  gentle  charities; 
along  the  paths  of  time,  it  reaches  how  happy  the  children  that  cair 
her  ear — it  has  reached  the  ear  of  thee  mother ;  how  blessed  the  hus- 
every  daughter  of  Eve  since  the  day  band  that  leans  on  thy  love  for  sup- 
the  gates  of  Eden  closed  heavily  port,  for  counsel,  for  sympathy.  A 
upon  their  hinges.  All  women  do  **  purity  chastened,  finished" — aspi- 
not  recognize  the  divine  in  this  rations  heavenward,  holy — a  love 
voice ;  many  have  not  the  wish  to  deep,  tender,  constant — a  presence 
heed  it ;  others  hear  in  it  only  the  calm,  dignified,  serene — a  being  of 
jarring  notes  of  human  discord. —  complete  harmony— a  pattern  wo- 
Bat  Isabel  knows  it  to  be  harmony  man— a  perfect  wife! 


-^v 
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SCENES   IN    THE   FLORIDA   WAR. 
NO.  I. 


After  tbe  destruction  of  Major  good  their  defense,  a  small  party  of 

Dade's    command,   late  in    1835,  Carolinariiles,  with  some  half  dozen 

the  Indians  ravaged   the  country,  Floridians,  had  ventured  out 

to  the  very  gates  of  the  St.  Augus-  With  this  party  had  gone  Dick 

tine.  Hardy,  a  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mouu- 

This  city  itdelf,  seemed  in  danger,  tain  hunter  of  the  Kit  Carson 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  order,  and  old  Ben  Wiggins,  a  mn- 
the  Washington  Volunteers,  and  latto,  with  probably  a  dash  of  In- 
Light  Infantry  from  Charleston,  had  dian  blood  in  his  composition.  Dick 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  was  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  near 
Seminoles  to  destroy  it.  Even  with  Hamburg,  and  had  volunteered,  with 
this  arldition  to  the  number  of  its  some  fifteen  men  from  that  place, 
defenders,  there  were  some  who  did  He  wanted  to  keep  his  hand  in  and 
not  feel  secure,  as  was  made  evi-  perhaps  to  learn  some  new  "dod^." 
dent  during  the  night  alarms,  which  The  truth  is,  that  to  be  with- 
occasionally  roused  the  citizens  from  in  "  hear  tell"  of  a  war  whoop,  and 
thefr  slumbers.  At  the  period  of  not  start,  was  to  Dick,  an  impossi- 
which  we  write,  the  fires  of  the  ene-  bility.  The  news  of  Dade's  massa- 
my  were  seen  almost  nightly  by  ere  no  sooner  reached  his  ear,  than 
those  on  guard.  These  fires  plain-  he  decided  to  go  West,  by  the  way 
ly  showed,  that  they  were  engaged  of  St.  Augustine,  Tampa  Bay  and 
in  the  work  of  destruction  on  the  New  Orleans.  Old  Ben  was  a 
Timoka  and  Halifax  Rivers,  and  character  one  rarely  meets  with.— 
were  viewed  with  no  little  interest  His  like  could  not  now  be  found  on 
by  those  who  watched.  How  strange  the  Atlantic  shores.  Reared  with 
to  the  Carolinian,  thus  to  tread,  Indians,  as  with  whites,  he  was  at 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Spain's  old  city,  home  with  either.  He  had  lived 
blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  an  outpost  and  hunted  with  the  former,  he 
on  the  frontier !  knew  their  country,  their  warriors 

Called  unexpectedly  to  the  field,  and  chiefs.     He  had  fought  them 

at  night  crouching  with  his  rifie  in  at  Dunlawton,  and   was  still  suffer- 

hand  behind  a  bush  or  log,  watch-  ing  from  wounds  there  received, 

ing  every  leaf  that  moved,  listening  Few  of  Col.  Butler's,  none  of  CoL 

to  the  slightest  sound  for  his  wily  Brisbane's  regiment  will  ever  forget 

foe,  with  the  battlements  of  the  old  old  Ben. 

Spanish  fortress,  throwing  their  dark  Among    the    Floridians,   were 

shadows  behind  them,  and  the  fires  Dummett,   Dupont,    Canova   and 

of  the  Seminoles  reflected  from  the  others.    These  owned  estates  in  the 

heavens  in  the  distance,it  was  enough  neighborhood,  or  had  relatives  who 

to  make   him  wonder   whether  it  were  still  out.     Young  Canova  was 

were  not  all  a  dream.     Anxiety  as  urged  on  by  a  yet  more  powerful 

to  the  movement  of  the  Indians  at  feeling.     He  was  shortly  to  have 

the  south,  was  much  increased  by    married  a  daughter  of  Maj.H \ 

the  fact,  that  the  fate   of  several  an  old  veteran  of  1812,  who  had 

families  was  as  yet  unknown.  determined  not  to  come  in,  but  to 

To  aid,  or  rather  to  bring  off,  any  fight  it  out 

of  those  who  might  have   made  Lt  S.  commanded  the  rifles,  and 
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led  the  party.     They  were  drawn  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 

far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  expe  try,  my  word  for  it,   he   will   not 

pedition,  as  proposed    when  they  strike  until  he  has  our  party  with 

started.  him." 

Let  us  at  once  enter  the  bivouac  "  What  on  earth  could  have  in- 
of  the  main  party,  on  the  left  bank  duced  the  Major  to  risk  his  two 
of  the  St.  John's  near  Volusia.  We  daughters  in  the  country  at  a  time 
find  them  in  a  small  opening  of  like  this  ?"  said  Lt.  S — . 
live  oaks,  through  which  the  old  *'  It  seems  to  me  very  strange," 
Indian  trail  led  from  Volusia.  This  replied  the  Floridian,  "  how  any  of 
opening  contrasted  strongly,  with  them  could  hazard  it;  but  the  Ma- 
the  dense  forest,  and  undergrowth  jor's  resolution  had  roused  that  of 
of  low  pal mettoes,  which  surround-  his  whole  neighborhood.  Had  he  re- 
ed it  mained  well,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 

Most  of  the  men  were  stretched  the  Indians  would  have  fared  bad- 

on  the  slightly  rising  ground,  either  ly." 

fatigued  or  resting,  as  if  in  antici-  "The  Major  was  a  thoroughly 
pa tion  of  coming  labors.  All  was  educated  soldier,"  said  Lt.S—.,  "such 
quiet  save  the  low  talking  of  a  few  an  one  seldom  fails  by  despising  his 
vbo  were  seated  around  a  small  enemy,  and  I  am  told  he  had  strong- 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  opening.  ly  fortified  his  place." 

"  I  begin  to  feel  anxious  about  "  He  had,"  said  the   Floridian, 

our  small  party," said  Lt.  S — .    "The  "  and  with  hisneighbors  and  negroes 

Indians  must  have  crossed  long  be-  his  force  was  strong.     They  num- 

fore  this,  and  my  orders  to  Dum-  bered  more  than  we  do." 

mett  were  to  join  us  here,  if  they  "  That  may  be,"   observed  Dick, 

did  not  pass  at  Spring  Gardens,  yes-  "  but  we  have  no  women  and  chil- 

terday  morning."  dren  to  look  after,  and  as  pretty  a 

"  Good  orders,"  said  Dick  Hardy,  place  for  a  fight  or  sneak  as  one  ^ 

**  if  the  Indians  had  not  been  en-  could  wish." 

cumbered  with  prisoners.   Women  "  By   the   way,"   continued   he, 

and  children  are  but  slow  travelers,  "  you  said  fortified,  Sir.    Do  tell  ns 

and  I  suppose  Dum  met  thought  of  how.     The  nearest  approach 

this,  as  I  did,  just  after  he  left.     I  make  to  it,  is,  our  forming  squares 

think  he  is  right  to  wait."  with    our  wagons,   and   throwing 

"  I  will  answer  for  Dummett,"  down  our  horses  for  breast-works 
said  a  young  Floridian,  who  had  on  the  prairies ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
served  under  him.  "  He  will  not  when  it  comes  to  that,  I  always 
fight ;  his  party  is  too  small.  His  thought  it  better  than  being  caught 
business  is  to  get  on  the  trail  of  the  in  a  house.  With  doors  and  win- 
Indians  who  have  captured  Maj.  dows  on  every  side,  an  Indian  would 
H 's  party,  and  he  will  do  it,"  hardly  thank  you  for  an  invitation 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  rash,"  rejoin-  to  walk  in,  unless  you  lived  in  a 

ed  Lt.  S — .  block  house;  and  then,  in  this  light- 

"  He  must  be  more  than  that,  if  wood  country,  they  would  burn  you 

with  six  men  he  would  open  on  two  out  in  no  time.     Do  tell  me  then, 

hundred.     The  negroes  told  us  Ya  Sir,  how  a  man  can  hope  to  defend 

Ha  Hadjo  was  of  the  party — the  himself  in  one  of  our  frame  houses 

Crazy  Wolf  never  howls  with  less  from  ten  times  his  number?" 

than  that  number.  Badly  as  Dum-  "  The  Major  could  not  fortify  his 

mett  must  feel  to  see  his  neighbor's  dwelling  house  without  sacrificing 

wives  and  children  carried  past  him  some  fine  old   live  oaks  near  it, 
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which  he  would  not  do.  He  there-  the  groqnd  scarcely  moTed*  Aa 
fore  only  made  it  secure  from  a  they  lay,  they  were  in  a  manner 
sudden  attack  by  palisades,  and  protected  by  the  rising  ground,  and 
connected  it  by  a  covered  ditch  be-  save  a  slight  turn  of  the  bead,  to 
low,  and  a  covered  way  above  ground  give  the  eye  a  chance  to  look  out- 
with  his  sugar  mill,  which  was  a  ward,  or  a  drawing  up  of  the  rifle, 
very  large  frame  building  about  a  not  a  motion  had  been  made.  The 
hundred  yards  distant.  This  was  signal  of  caution  had  been  almoet 
situated  in  an  open  field  from  which  instantly  replied  to  by  a  lively  call 
he  had  carefully  removed  everything  which  brought  every  man  to  hia 
that  might  conceal  an  Indian.  He  feet  as  one  of  Dnramett  s  men  en- 
had  surrounded  it  with  a  deep  ditch,  tered  the  circle, 
into  which  he  could  let  the  water  "  I  was  sute  by  the  slight  move- 
from  the  creek  at  high  tide,  and  by  ment  of  the  low  palmettoes  that 
a  breastwork.  The  angles  were  has-  it  was  an  Indian.  What  made  you 
tioned,  so  as  to  rake  the  faces  of  the  come  in  so  cautiously  T  said  the 
breastwork  by  their  fire.  Inside  of  sentinel, 
this  again,  he  had  planted  pali-  "  Your  fire." 
sades  about  fourteen  feet  high,  pierc-  "  Our  fire !"  cried  a  dozen, 
ed  with  holes  for  muskets.  These  **  Yes,  your  fire;  who  would  have 
formed  the  backs  to  his  negro  cabins,  thought  a  party  of  white  men  would 
and  their  roofs  about  ten  feet  high,  pass  the  evening  around  a  fire  in  the 
furnished  good  places  from  which  midst  of  hundreds  of  Indians  T* 
to  fire,  the  marksmen  being  pro-  "Well,"  said  Dick,  "I  aw  ashamed 
tected  by  about  four  feet  of  the  of  it  In  fact  I  had  just  noticed 
palisades.  how  dark  it  had  grown  and  was  in 

"The  lower  part  of  the  mill  was  the  act  of  putting  out  the  fire  when 

arranged   for  any  of  the   negroes  I  heard  the  signal.    The  truth  isy 

who  might  be  sick,  and  for  some  these  woods  make  me  feel  as  if  hid- 

ten  or  a  dozen  of  his  male  neigh-  den  safely." 

bors.    The  upper  part  was  prepared       "  You  forget  they  hide  another 

for  the  women   and  children.     It  party." 

was  well  stocked  with  food  for  both       "  Pll  get  the  hang  of  them  soon," 

friend  and  foe  ;  and  the  Major  had  replied  Dick, 
sunk  a  well  in   the  centre  of  the       "  But  what  of  Dummett  and  the 

building  itself.    Now  with  the  mus-  Major's  party  f"  asked  S — . 
kets  of  some  forty  negroes,  several        "  Bad  enough,"  replied  the  Floti- 

of  them   tolerable   shots,  and  with  dian.   "  The  Indians  crossed  below 

the  rifles  of  eight  or  ten  gentlemen.  Spring  Garden  a  nttle  before  dark, 

good  marksmen,  what  do  you  say  ?  Half  the  night  we  could  hear  their 

Equal  to  your  prairie  practice  of  shouts  and  the  screams  of  some  of 

wagons  and  horses  ?"  their  prisoners  whom  they  were  evi- 

"  Better    than    I    should    have  dently   torturing.    What  a  night 

thought,"  replied  Dick,  moving  to  for  Canova,  poor  fellow?  I  thought 

the  fire  as  if  to  extinguish  it.     He  he  would  have  gone  mad.     We  had 

was  in  the  act  of  doing  so  when  a  to  go  deep  into  the  swamp  and  lie 

low  signal  of  caution  from  the  sen-  close.    Dummett  would  not  send 

tinel  caught  his  ear.    In  an  instant  for  you  until  he  was  certain  whether 

nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  any  of  Philip,  or  Ya  Ha  Hadjo  would  carry 

the  party  around  the  fire ;  each  had  off  the  prisoners.  About  ten  o'clock 

sought  the   shelter  of  a  friendly  the  bands  separated,  and  as  soon  aa 

bush  or  tree.    The  men  resting  on  it  was  prudent  we  were  on  their 
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trai].    We  were  satbfied  that  our  by  sun-down  make  the  best  of  your 

friends  were  carried   west  by  the  way  in  and  report  us " 

Crazy  Wolf.  **  Never  mind,  I  know  what  you 

"They  no  doubt  think  Pilakle-  ^0"^  «»y»  Sir,"  said  Dick  Hardy, 

kaha,  at  present  their  safest  place.  **  Now  let  me  put  in  a  word  :  stay 

Dummett  says  you  must  head  them  ^^^  until  we  bring  the  girls,  for 

before  they  cross  the  Ocklewaha  or  ^  sure  as  my  name  is  Dick  we  will 

it  wMI  be  too  late.    Otherwise  we  <io  ^t-    What !  over  thirty  white 

could   not  bring  the  captives  off,  ^^^    against  sixty  Indians,  with 

should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  l>®^<'re  us,  and  let  them 

retoke  them.     As  to  that,  it  must  carry  off  men,  women  and  children, 

be  a  blow  and  a  run,   or  we  can  ^^  ^^  ?  I  ^^^^  »^  amendment  to 

never  get  off  ourselves."  ^l^at   Those  in  favor  of  my  amend- 

"How   many  warriors  has  Ya  ""Tu*^uI*^^'^"t*  a     u 

Ha  Hadjo  with  him  now ?"  ^  " ^^^^  f ^,^  ^\f-  "?^  f^^**^; 

"Old  Ben  says  that  sixty  live  {^^^^'^^^  ^*^^  ^^*  ""  ^^     ^^^ 

near  him,   and  we  suppose  that's  ^TMind "  said  Dick  to  the  men 

about  his  present  force."  ,,    r^^\  ^  „       .^ 

«  TT.X-,  J;«r»,r  x.o«^^e  A\A  fi.^^  k««^  ^^^  worc  left,  "  see  those  canoes  are 

How  many  canoes  did  they  nave  ,  ..,  ^    ,.^^,       .       x     i.  • 

to  cross  with  T  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^®  P*°®  ^^^^  ^" 

«  They  made  but  two  turns."  {,^^°»>'^  ^^  ^^"  \T  ^^^^  P*"^^ 

..«,,.  ,  «     •  1  here  before  you  yet." 

"That  IS  good  at  any  rale,"  said       "Now  for  the  Ocklewaha,"  said  S., 

Lt  S.,  "  Now  nay  lads  the  game  is  ^^^  -^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^t^  ^^  j^^rae 

fairly  up,  and  the  trail  a  broad  one  ;  Portuoesmiles  on  us  for  twenty-four 

to  follow  It  and  succeed  will  test  us  j^^^^^  ^^^         gn^jl^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^ 

to  the  utmost.    Surely  never  had  j^^g  ^^  a  month  after." 

men  a  better  motive  for  exertion ;        u  j^  ^j,,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^j^  ^1^^,^  ^1^^ 

may  it  be  said  of  us,  never  had  a  ^^^^^^    ^^^s  ^^    ^^  tj^^t        ty  off, 

good  cause  better  men  I    My  plans  Lieutenant" 

are  these  :    We  must  secure  their       "i  know  it,  Dick,  but  would  not  for 

canoes— without  them  we  can  never  ^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  t^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

carry  back  those  we  may  rescue,  j,^^  desperate  I  think  the  affair." 
and  scarcely  escape  ourselves  when        ».  jhe  very  confidence  of  the  In- 

these  fleet  footed  red-skins  come  to  ^jj^^g  ^^  ^e  our  greatest  trouble," 

know  how  far  into  their  fastnesses  ^^j^  j^j^^    u  xhey  will  come  saun- 

we  have  ventured.    With  the  boats  ^^  •       ^^        ^-^^  their  prisoners 

we    can    move  rapidly  down  the  ^11  mixed  up  together.    We  can- 

nver,  and  they  cannot  follow.  j,^j  ^^^  ^^iQ  one  for  fear  of  hann- 

"  You,  sir,"  addressing  the  Flori-  ing  the  others.  If  we  get  the  cap. 
dian,  "  rest  here  until  near  day-light  tives,  the  Indians  will  be  off,  the 
with  two  of  my  men,  then  push  as  if  country  up,  and  we  a  hundred  miles 
for  your  lives  to  secure  the  boats,  too  far  out" 
You  must  know  where  every  one  is  **  There  is  always  more  chance  of 
before  sundown  to-morrow ;  but  promotion  to  a  better  world  than 
on  no  account  go  near  them  until  advancement  in  this,  in  these  In- 
after  dark.  dian   affairs  any  way.     Take  thia 

"^  Once  in  the  boats,  use  every  ex-  case ;  any  error  by  Dummett,  oor 

ertion  to  have  them  just  under  the  own,  or    the    canoe    party,    and 

bank  in  the  bend  here  before  day-  we  are  lost  and  undone.     Three 

light    Then  lie  close  on  this  trail,  chances." 
watchfiiL    If  we  are  not  with  you       "  You  may  say  four,"  said  Dick, 
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"  if  the  fickle  goddess  does  not  aid.  **  They   cannot   be   seen   where 

You  forget  Dame  Fortune."  they  are.    That   hollow  is  de^er 

**No,  we  must  trust  her ;  but  here  than  it  looks.     Now,  Sir,  send  oat 

we  are  in  the  open  pine  woods.     I  the  keenest  man  you  have,  as  near  to 

will   move  to   the  front  and   lead  where  the  trail  from  Spring  Garden 

with  a  rapid  step.     Do   you  hang  must  come  in  as  he  can  venture. — 

about  the  rear  and  bring  along  any  He  may  find   a  better   place  than 

who  linger,  with  some  of  your  prairie  this  with  the  exception  of  the«iact 

stories."  that  here  they  must  pass  under  our 

Humming  in  a  low  tone  one  of  rifles ;  he  can't  find  a  worse." 
the  songs  of  Marion's  men,  Lt.  S.  '*  Look  to  your  priming,  roy  lads, 
moved  rapidly  to  the  head  of  his  and  whilst  you  take  all  the  rest  yoa 
command,  carrying  as  he  passed,  can,  be  ready  for  the  slightest  «g- 
the  thoughts  of  each  man  back  to  nal,"  said  8.  as  he  threw  himself 
the  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  on  the  ground  amongst  them, 
forward  to  the  rescue.  A  severe  "  How  do  you  all  feel  ?  None 
task  was  before  them.  Many  miles  tired  I  hope  ?  Why,  Charley,  you 
of  a  country  diflicult  enough  in  the  look  as  fresh  as  if  you  were  jiBt 
day,  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  from  a  stroll  in  King  street.  I  say 
darkness  of  night  There  seemed  men,  this  boy  must  have  had  the 
no  end  of  swamp,  and  pine  land  light  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  shin- 
covered  with  low  palmettoes,  almost  ing  on  him,  in  his  fancy  at  least. 
as  difficult  to  pass  through.  Some  good  fairy  has  helped  him 
Daylight  began  to  appear  as  along,  that  is  certain.  Come,  come, 
they  came  in  sightofthelake  which  don't  blush,  you  shall  be  page  to 
stretched  before  them  and  away  to  the  Major's  daughters,  if  we  are  in 
the  left.  luck  to-day,  and  when  they  go  lo 

The   Ocklewafia,  as  it  leaves  the  Charleston,  as  they  do  every  spring, 

lake,  is  not  a  wide  stream,  and  alas  they  will  have  a  good  story  to  tell 

for  the  captives  its  banks  ofifered  no  Nora,    Poor  Canova  I  are  you  not 

shelter  for  our  party.  sorry  for  him  T 

"  Was  there  ever  such   a  place  Charley  was  the  youngest,  and  a 

for  an  ambush,"  said  Lt.  S.,  as  his  favorite.  Attention  to  him  drove  the 

eye  glanced  anxiously  over  the  open  thought  of  fatigue  from  the  minds 

pine  woods  around  him.    '^  What  of  all,  and  the  determination  that  if 

18  to  be  done  here  ?     Come,  Dick,  possible    the     Major's     daughters 

what  can  we  do  ?"  should  say  a  good  word  for  the  lad 

"  Hide  your  men  behind  yonder  passed  through  the  minds  of  some 

swell  of  the  ground.     They  must  of  the  party, 

get  all  the  rest  they  can,  and  we  Whilst  the  usually  lively  Dick 

fiJiall  at  least  have  the  lake  at  our  lay  looking  gloomily  around  him, 

backs.  The  Indians  must  pass  with-  the  Lt.  had  instilled  a  hope  scarce- 

in  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  for  this  is  ly  his  own  into  every  breast     Ha  , 

evidently  the  crossing  place."  did  not  deceive  his  men  as  to  the 

"  No  question  of  it.  I  see  a  canoe,  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  but  brouglit 

and  no  doubt  there  are  others  just  them   to   it  in    the   best   possible 

around  the  bend.     The  men  must  spirit  to   accomplish  all  that  men 

go  a  little  deeper  into  the  hollow,  might. 

It  will  not  do  for  them    to  catch  The  return  of  the  scoot  with  the 

sight  of  us  from  the  other  side,  and  report  that  the  Indians   were  ap- 

the  Crazy  Wolf's  cabins  are  but  a  preaching,  brough  t  the  Lt  and  Dick 

short  distance  from  there,!  believe."  to  the  edge  of  the  swell. 
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Ljin^  behind   a  tree  and  still  said  S.,  ^  let  them   f^et  well  away 

more  concealed,  by  some  pine  trash,  from  their  prisoners, 
their  eyes  glanced  over  the  broad       "  Now,  Sergeant !     Charley !" 
plain  along  which  the  party  was        With  a  rush  and  every  thing  was 

moving.  in  motion.    In  the  distance,  a  sin- 

*' As  I  told  you,"  said  Dick,  "all  gle   fugitive,  with  the  war-whoop 

together,  Tndians  and  prisoners."  from  fifty  throats  ringing  in  his  ears. 

"  If  the  earth  would  swallow  up       Then  Dick,  with  his  party,  mov- 
tliose  half  dozen  in  front,  the  rest  ing  to  their  rear  with  equal  rapid- 
are  mostly  to  the  rear,"  said  the  ity. 
Lt.,  as  if  thinking  to  himself.  The  prisoners,  even,  startled  by 

"  Wish  the  earth  would  swallow  the  appearance  of  Dick's  party,  be- 

them  all  up ;  and  for  all  I  can  see,  gan  to  fly,  and  scattered  over  the 

wishing  is  about  all  we  are  to  have  plain. 
a  ohance  of  doing  here."  All  seemed  rushing  as  if  from  a 

"  As  we  are,  we  could  make  a  centre,  where  Lt.  S.  still  stood,  close- 
fair  fight  with   the  Indians ;  but  ly  watching  every  movement, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  captives,       The  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was 
and  we  are  too  far  out."  heard,  and  one  of  Can  ova's  nearest 

^  Ha !   the  party  is  seen,  there  pursuers  was  seen  to  spring  into 

come  the  canoes  from   the   other  the  air  and  then  fall  headlong  to 

side,  and  look  !  the  fellows  in  front  the  earth.     Another,  and  another 

have  hurried  to  meet  them."  followed  in  quick  succession. 

"What  a  fate  for  that  helpless       "Dummett,  as   I  live,"  said  S., 

group.     But  see.  Sir!   what  can  "and  our  men  running  into  his  fire, 

have  started   those  fellows  in  the  and  he  will  be  in  theirs." 
rear?"  Quick    as    thought    his    bugle 

"  I  suspect,  Dick,   that  Canova  sounded  a  "  halt"     Again  a  "  by 

has  hung  too  closely  on  their  rear,  the  right   flank."    In   a  moment 

and  on  this  open  plain  I  fear  they  their  right  had  joined  Dummett's 

have  caught  a  glimpse  of  him."  left    The  Indians  found  one  party 

**  You  are  right,  Lt    Look  !  sev-  in  their  front,  and  the  other  on  their 

eral  of  the  Indians  are  working  their  right,  and  as  they  rapidly  changed 

way  back  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  their  positions  behind  the  trees  to 

rest  are  watching  intently."  avoid  the  one,  they  exposed  them- 

'*  I  see — do  you  be  ready   to  selves  to  the  other.    The  incessant 

thrust  yourself  between  them  and  reports  of  the  rifles  and   cheers  of 

the  prisoners  if  I  give  the  word."  the  men  rendered  it  impossible  for 

A  slight  call  secured  him  the  atten-  them  to  judge  of  the  force  so  un- 

tion  of  the  men  who  were  but  a  few  expectedly   encountered.    In  fact, 

steps  behind  him.  the  rifle  reports  of  the  Sergeant's 

"  Drop  your   packs,    my  lads,  party  at  the  landing,  and  the  bugle 

Sergt.  G.  take  six  men  from  the  left  call  of  the  Lt.,  from  where  he  stood, 

and  move  nearer  the  crossing.    If  were  good  reasons  for  their  think- 

we  start,  spring  on  those  fellows  in  ing  their  enemies  more  numerous 

front  and  drive  them  over  the  river,  than  they  actually  were. 

*•  Charley,  do  you  bring  the  pri-       The  prisoners  had  stopped  at  the 

soners  into  the  hollow  here."  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  urged  by 

"There  he  goes;  it  must  be  Ca-  Charley's  voice  and  example,  ran 

nova,  and  every  Indian  after  him,"  rapidly  to  the  shelter  pointed  out 

said  Dick,  springing  out  The  Lt  waited  until  he  saw  the  Ser- 

"  Quietly,  my  lads,  no  shouting,"  geant's  party  successful,  when  leav- 
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ing  him  with  the  prisoners,  he  '^  Well,  Lt,  what  is  to  be  done 
dashed  into  the  fight  With  an  al-  now  ?"  said  Dummett  approaching, 
most  savage  fierceness,  foreign  to  **  We  have  taken  the  heart  out  of 
his  character,  he  clung  to  the  terror  Ya  Ha  Hadjo's  tribe,  but  here  we 
stricken  few  who  were  in  a  manner  are  with  women  and  children,  one 
compelled  to  show  fight  from  their  hundred  miles  from  St.  Augustine, 
inability  to  see  on  which  side  safety  King  Philip  with  a  strong  force 
could  be  found.  It  was  only  when  will  hear  of  this  in  a  few  hoars  and 
this  remnant,  flinging  away  their  no  matter  where  we  rest  to-night, 
rifles,  rushed  to  the  river,  that  he  he  will  be  upon  us  in  the  mom- 
called  off  his  men.  iiig*" 


Qui  voul  veder  quanta nque  puo  natura 
EU  del  tra  noi,  Tenga  a  mirar  costei. 

Pkt&abc. 

SONNETS 

TO  M.  C.  S. 
I. 

Beautiful  lady,  with  the  golden  hair, 

And  eyes  of  tenderest  blue,  which  softly  beam, 
Like  moonlight  sleeping  on  some  wizard  stream. 

Or,  pale  Madonna  bowed  in  silent  prayer : 

Oh  never  yet  was  vision  half  so  fair 
Or  lovely,  seen  by  youthful  poet's  eye 
Entrance^  in  heavenly  vision,  when  on  high, 

The  glowing  fancy  views,  portrayM  in  air, 
Unearthly  shapes :  the  pencil  may  not  trace, 
Albeit  guided  by  "  nice  fingered  art" 
With  matchless  skill,  the  fresh,  unborrowed  grace 
Of  form  and  mien,  or  sculptor's  hand  impart, 

With  all  its  cunning,  to  the  labored  stone, 

One  added  charm  already  not  thine  own. 


II. 


But,  Mary,  not  the  azure  of  thine  eye. 
Heaven's  native  hue,  or  form  of  faultless  mould, 
Or  ruby  lips,  or  tress  of  waving  gold, 
Or  delicate  cheek  where  rose  and  nly  vie. 
Have  power  to  thrill  my  heart  with  ecstasy : 
These  all  are  thine  ;  but  there's  a  chArm  untold, 
A  hidden  grace  dull  sense  may  not  behold, 
Which  leads  my  soul  in  soft  captivity — 
It  is  the  beauty  that  resides  within  ; 
The  love  of  parent,  brother,  sister  dear. 
The  innocence  that  flees  the  taint  of  sin, 
Transparent  candor,  piety  sincere, 
Sweet  modesty  that  shuns  the  public  gaze, 
And  blushes  at  the  sound  of  well-earned  praise. 
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THB    CONSULAR   OITIES   OF   CHINA. 

NO.  I. 


A  view  of  the  ConBular  Cities  of  as  the  consequence  of  the  system. 
China  cannot  fail  to  arrest  every  The  government,  at  various  times, 
reflecting  mind,  and  to  raise  to  a  tried  to  check  the  use  of  opium, 
higher  degree  the  interest  of  civil-  and  during  the  reign  of  Eea-Eing, 
ized  nations  in  the  state  and  pros-  in  1796,  forbid  entirely  its  impor- 
pects  of  that  vast,  ancient  and  tation.  Still,  however,  the  trade 
crowded  empire.  Manhasnotseen,  was  carried  on  to  an  immense  ex- 
nor  has  he  tne  power  of  thought  to  tent,  by  the  smug-hoats,  as  they 
conceive,  the  effect  of  asocial  and  po-  were  called,  each  with  forty  or  fifty 
litical  revolution — a  moral  and  re-  oars,  and  as  many  desperate  men 
ligious  reformation  in  the  condition  armed  to  the  teeth,  moving  at  the 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  mil-  rate  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to 
lions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  the  hour,  in  defiance  of  the  man- 
earth.  The  wisest  and  most  learned  darin  and  man-of-war  boats  con- 
can  best  know  its  vanity,  and  would  stantly  out  in  search  of  them.  The 
be  the  first  to  shrink  from  the  trials  following  is  an  abstract  from  the 
of  such  a  task.  The  present  de-  report  of  a  Chinese  officer  in  1832, 
sign  is  much  more  humble ;  it  is  about  ten  years  before  the  ^yq  ports 
briefly  to  note  a  few  facts  taken  were  thrown  open.  '*  Those  who 
from  (wo  books,  published  since  smoke  opium,  and  eventually  be- 
the  treaty  of  Nanking.  For  an  come  its  victims,  have  a  periodical 
account  of  the  cause  and  result  of  longing  for  it,  which  nothing  else 
the  war  vnth  England,  we  rely  can  satisfy ;  if  they  cannot  obtain 
upon  a  volume  styled  ^ China  and  it  at  the  regular  time,  they  are 
the  English,  or  the  Character  and  weak  and  unfit  for  any  exertion, 
Manners  of  the  Chinese,  as  illus-  but  with  a  few  whiffs  their  spirits 
Iraled  in  the  history  of  their  inti^r-  and  strength  are  restored.  Thus, 
course  with  Foreigners,  by  Wni.  opium  becomes  their  very  life,  and 
Holdridge.'^  The  description  of  if  brought  before  magistrates  they 
the  cities  is  drawn  from  a  narra-  will  sooner  suffer  severe  punish- 
tire  of  an  exploratory  visit  to  each  ment  than  inform  against  those 
of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  and  who  sell  it.  The  smokmg  of  opium 
to  the  Islands  of  Hong  Eong  and  is  very  general  among  all  classes, 
Chusan,  in  the  years  1844,  1846  and  even  the  officers  of  govern- 
and  1846,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  ment,  who  issue  proclamations 
Smith,  M.  A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  against  it,  frequently  purchase  and 
Oxford,  and  late  Missionary  in  use  it,  and  allow  their  kindred  and 
China.  clerks  to  do  so;  thus  all  regulations 

First,  we  will  consider  what  was  against  it  become  vain." 

the  cause  and  result  of  the  war  be-  In  accordanc-e  with  the  sug^es- 

tween  England  and  China.     The  tion  of  this  officer,  the  Emperor 

fact  is  clear,  as  none  can  doubt,  decreed  that  the  buyers  and  smok- 

that  the  opium  drain  is  severely  felt  ers  of  opium  should  be  punished 

by  the  Chinese.  The  more  patriotic  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  placed 

of  the  native  scholars  speak  of  the  in  the  pillory  for  two  months;  and 

rapid  decay  of  their  cities  from  if  they  did  not  declare  the  name  of 

their  ancient  wealth  and  splendour,  the  seller,  the  punishment  should 
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be  doubled.     Mandarins  were  to  be    enemy.      There  is  not  space   or 
more  severely  punished.  time  here  for  us   to  give  e^en  a 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  hasty  glimpse  at  the  various  parts 
smuggling  of  opium  continued  and  in  the  odd  drama  of  this  war.  It 
greatly  increased.  In  1796,  it  is  is  enough  to  say^  that  from  first  to 
stated  that  4,000  chests  of  150  last  the  British  troops  went  from 
pounds  each,  were  imported,  and  victory  to  victory — the  Chineae 
the  number  advanced  year  by  year,  knew  nothing  but  defeat,  surren- 
until  in  the  year  1837,  it  was  more  der  and  disgrace.  It  is  sad  to 
than  30,000,  valued  at  about  six-  mark  the  conduct  of  the  civil  and 
teen  millions  of  dollars.    In  March,    military  mandarins,  and  the  people, 

1839,  Lin  Tsihtsenen,  Governor  of  when  forced  to  submit  to  the  for- 
Hookway,  was  sent  to  Canton  as  eigners,  or,  as  they  said,  the  barba- 
an  Imperial  Commissioner,  ordered  rians.  A  sense  of  shame  and  fear 
"  to  investigate  and  manage  the  sea-  of  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ports.  scrub  and  wash  away  the  ment,  under  the  stem  decrees  of 
filth,  and  cut  up  the  evil  by  the  the  Emperor,  led  many  of  the  high- 
roots.''  In  short.  Commissioner  est  ofilcers  to  commit  suicide.  And 
Lin  was  to  stop  the  opium  trade,  yet  the  government  of  China  is 
if  possible,  at  all  hazards.  The  probably  the  best  absolute  despot- 
Emperor  excused  from  this  duty  ism  that  ever  existed.  There  is  an 
the  Governor  of  Southern  Asia,  at  influenceof  public  opinion,  a  strong 
Canton,  on  the  grounds  of  his  nu-  national  feeling,  which  will  perhaps 
merous  other  duties.  The  truth  is,  survive  the  downfall  of  the  Man- 
he  was  reported  as  one  of  the  great-  choo,  as  of  former  dynasties.  Pride 
est  smugglers  of  opium  in  the  city,  and  vanity,  the  natural  growth  of 
The  Imperial  Commissioner  went  an  immature  mind,  or  of  gross  ig- 
to  work  in  very  active  style,  com-  norance,  mark  a  weakness  which 
mencing  suddenly  with  the  most  is  beyond  the  hope  of  speedy  cure, 
harsh  and  unexpected  measures ;  We  must,  however,  return  to  our 
throwing  into  prison  and  threaten-  brief  sketch.  At  Shanghai,  many 
ing  with  death  foreign  residents,  of  the  captured  brass  guns  bore  de- 
guilty  or  innocent — against  all  vices,  showing  that  they  were  new, 
those  rules  which  regulate  the  con-  such  as  *^  the  Tamer  and  Subduer 
duct  and  intercourse  of  civilized  of  the  Barbarians;''  and  one  was 
men,  and  which  constitute  the  law  marked  by  the  name  "Barbarian." 
of  nations.     Hence,  in  February,    When  the  Island  of  Eolangso  was 

1840,  England  formally  declared  captured,  one  mandarin  walked 
war  against  China.  Such  is  the  down  to  the  sea  and  drowned  him- 
cause  of  what  may  be  properly  self,  another,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
designated  the  opium'  war.  And  enemy  in  possession  of  the  forts, 
here  Commissioner  Lin's  prepara-  cut  his  throat  At  the  city  of  Cba- 
tlons  deserve  notice.  About  3,000  poa,  the  emporium  of  a  great  for- 
recruits  were  drilled  daily,  near  eign  trade,  commanding  the  en- 
Canton,  in  the  military  exercises  trance  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  hundreds 
of  the  bow,  the  spear  and  the  double  of  women  and  children  were  found 
sword,  which  last  is  a  weapon  pe-  to  have  been  m\irdered  on  the  re- 
culiar  to  China.  Each  soldier  was  treat  of  the  Chinese  ;  whole  fami- 
armed  with  two  small  swords,  which  lies  were  seen  lying  butchered, 
being  knocked  together  made  a  strangled  and  poisoned,  all  recently 
clangor,  the  sound  of  which,  it  done  by  themselves,  from  awful  and 
was   thought,   would  frighten  the    false  fears  of  violence  by  the  hands 
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of  the  enemy.  At  Chin-keang-foo,  open  to  British  merchants.  Con- 
on  the  Yang-tse-kevig  about  forty  sular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  re- 
miles  from  Nanking,  near  to  both  side  at  each  of  the  five  open  ports, 
the  Northern  and  Soutliern  sections  and  regular  and  just  tariffs  of  im* 
of  the  imperial  canal,  and  from  its  port  and  export  (as  well  as  inland 
situation,  the  key  to  the  empire,  the  transit  duties)  to  be  established  and 
Tartar  General  in  command  when  published." 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  went  into  Up  to  this  time,  foreign  ships 
his  house,  made  his  servants  set  it  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  coast, 
on  fire,  and  sat  in  his  chair  until  he  to  purchase  green  teas  in  Eian- 
was  burned  to  death.  His  private  gnau,  and  black  teas  in  Fokien, 
Secretary  was  found  the  next  day  and  silk  at  Chchiang,  and  China- 
hidden  in  a  garden,  and  being  car-  ware  at  Kiansy,  where  these  ar- 
ried  to  the  spot,  knew  the  half  con-  tides  are  respectively  produced. — 
sumed  body  of  bis  late  master.  The  Trade  with  foreigners  was  put  down 
self  and  mutual  destruction  of  the  so  low  as  to  be  restricted  to  one 
Tartars  in  this  city  presented  a  re-  small  spot  in  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
voltitig  and  heart-rending  tragedy,  ton,  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Friends  killed  their  friends,  fathers  seat  of  Government,  and  one  thou- 
their  sons,  mothers  their  daughters,  sand  from  the  province  of  Kiagnau, 
children  their  parents,  and  bus-  the  high  place  of  population  and  of 
bands  their  wives.  wealth  ;   at  Macoa,  seventy  miles 

After  displacing,  cruelly  punish-  from  Canton,  the  merchants  were 

ing  and   disgracing  some  of  his  obliged  to  leave  their  families,  a 

highest  officers,  and  sacrificing  many  foreign  female  not  being  allowed  to 

thousands  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  land  upon  the  soil  of  China.     The 

of  his  weak  and  submissive   sub-  ships  with  regular  officers  might 

jects,  the  humiliating  truth  at  last  proceed   up  the  river  to  Canton, 

reached  the  Court  at  Peking  ;  the  where,  at  one  landing  place  and  at 

Emperor  had  strong  proof  to  shew  no  other,  they  could  step  upon  the 

him  that  it  was  not  cowardice,  or  real  Chinese  territory.    A  narrow 

treason  in   his  army,   but  want  of  portion  of  the  suburb  of  the  city 

skill,    and  the   hitherto   unknown  was  set  apart  for  the  Uongs,   or 

power  of  the  despised  barbarians,  large  ware-houses,  in  which  busi- 

that  shook  his  throne,  and  brought  ness  was  transacted,   and   ten  or 

his  pride  and  vanity  to  a  fall.  twelve  Chinese  merchants  only  were 

By  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  peace  legally   authorized   to   trade  with 

was  made  on   the   29th   August,  them,  for  the  great  staples  of  the 

1842.     Among  other  stipulations  country.   They  were  on  no  account 

were  the  following :  '*  Lasting  peace  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls 

and  friendship  between  the  two  na-  of  the  city ;  th^y  could  not  walk 

tions.     China  to  pay  $21,000,000  without  difficulty,  or  danger,  far  out 

in  the  course  of  that  and  the  three  of  their  own  narrow  limits  in  the 

succeeding    years,    the   Island    of  suburbs;  and  had  to  receive  all  their 

Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpe-  supplies,  and  make  all   Iheir  pur- 

tuity  to  Her   Britanic  Majesty,  her  chases  and    sales   through    tnese 

heirs  and  successors.     Correspon-  Hong  merchants,  thus  commission- 
dence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of   ed  by  government,  to  act  as  the 

perfect  equfdity  between  the  offi-  commercial  representatives  of  the 

cers   of  bot^governments.     The  Empire.     These  privileged  agents 

ports  pf  Canton^  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  were  bound  to  account  for  the  con- 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai  to  be  thrown   duct  of  foreign  traders.     And  it  )• 
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a  priociple  of  this  despotic  govern-  Southern  part  of  the  Empire,  where 
ment  to  carry  the  personal  respon-  the  original  objects  have  gradually 
sibility  of  suoordinate  officers  to  a  given  waj  to  a  general  spirit  of 
most  riffid  extreme.  Whether  him-  lawlessness,  plunder  and  rebellion, 
self  to  blame,  or  not,  a  superior  must  In  fact,  this  and  other  similar  secret 
suffer  for  the  guilt,  or  defalcation  societies  are  now  made  up  of  the 
of  those  committed  to  him  unless  vilest  and  most  disorderly  part  of 
he  can  bring  the  real  offender  to  the  community.  Their  system  of 
trial.  oaths  and  bond  of  secrecy  give  full 

scope  and  means  to  thieves,  bandits^ 
and  traitors  to  work  with  but  flight 
Macao,  having  been  for  two  cen-  danger  of  detection.  To  vain  are 
turies  in  the  possession  of  the  For-  many  proclamations  issued  at  Can- 
tuguese,  has  the  aspect  of  a  Euro-  ton,  and  severe  punishment  inflicted 
pean  city.  It  stands  upon  a  small  upon  persons,convictedof  member- 
promontory  of  the  Island  of  Heang-  ship,  in  the  attempt  to  check  or 
Shang,  from  which  it  is  separated  cure  the  evil,  and  avert  the  danger, 
at  the  isthmus,  by  a  narrow  fortifi-  The  recent  discovery  of  a  gang  of 
cation,  which  was  formerly  strictly  thieves,  with  their  secret  papen 
guarded  by  the  Chinese.  It  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  such 
two  fine  harbors ;  until  the  end  of  societies  also  exist  upon  the  Island 
the  late  war  it  was  the  only  resi-  ofHong  Kong,  which,  by  the  treaty 
dence  for  the  families  of  foreign  of  Nanking,  was  ceded  to  the 
merchants.  The  subsequent  changes  British. 
I  have  been  followed  by  the  removal 

of  nearly  all  the  British  and  Ameri-  hong-koko. 

can  residents  from  the  city.  For  Before  proceerling  to  a  view  of 
this  single  post  on  the  frontiers,  so  the  Consular  Cities,  it  will  not  be 
important  under  the  old  policy,  the  out  of  plac^  to  give  a  general  de- 
Portuguese  were  indebted  to  the  scription  of  the  colonial  ground  thus 
gratitude  of  former  Chinese  mon-  established.  The  Island  is  about 
archs,  in  return  for  the  service  under  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad.— 
them  in  the  conquests  of  the  pi  rates,  There  are  a  few  villages  scattered 
who,  under  the  notorious  Coninga,  over  it,  only  a  small  part  of  the  soil 
brought  danger  to  the  stability  of  me  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  one  large 
ruling  dynasty.  And  we  can  not  mass  of  lofty  and  barren  cliffs  which 
think  that  the  evil  was  too  slight  to  divide  it  in  the  centre.  The  popo- 
be  thus  regarded  and  rewarded,  lation  estimated  at  19,000  consists 
when  we  know,  that  even  at  this  of  fishermen,  petty  traders,  and  i 
day,  several  secret  societies  are  the  few  farmers.  The  town  of  Vict  oris 
cause  of  constant  alarm  to  the  reign-  has  a  harbor  about  five  miles  in 
ing  government  of  China.  Of  Jhese  length  and  nearly  two  in  width.— 
the  chief  association  is  the  Sam-  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  By  the 
Hivui,  or  Triad-Society,  the  ori-  1 3 th,  14th,  and  16th  articles  of  th« 
gin  of  which  is  confessedly  involved  supplementary  treaty,  it  is  stipula- 
if  not  lost  in  much  mystery  and  un-  ted  that  no  Chinese  trading  junki 
certainty.  It  is  thought  that  at  shall  be  allowed'  to  visit  Hong- 
first  its  design  was  to  put  down  the  Kong,  except  from  the  five  free  porti^ 
Tartar  dynasty.  The  members  are  and  that  even  these  must  have  a 
bound  by  oath  to  secrecy  and  mu-  passport  from  the  Chinese  authoii- 
tual  assistance.  A  large  number  ties.  It  is  also  agreed  that  British 
are  thus  enrolled,  especially  in  the   ofiicers  at  Hong-Kong  shall  exam- 
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ine  every  passport  so  presented,  sails  arranged  with  great  skill,  be- 
and  forward  a  moDthly  report  to  ing  raised  and  lowered  bj  ropes,  so 
the  Chinese  superintendent  of  the  as  in  a  few  minutes  to  alter  the 
Island,  together  with  the  name  of  tack,  or  to  reef,  in  order  to  meet 
the  proprietor,  or  captain,  the  na-  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind.  The 
tion  of  the  cargo,  &c.,  &g.  In  the  sand's  lay  about  the  deck,  in  the 
case  of  any  vessel  entering  the  port,  centre  of  which  is  a  cabin,  with 
not  thus  provided  with  a  pass,  the  Venetians  at  the  side.  On  the  top 
British  authorities  have  bound  them-  of  this,  one  of  the  crew  keeps  watch, 
selves  to  arrest  the  crew,  and  send  On  our  approach  to  the  strange 
them  to  the  Chinese  ofScers  on  the  scenes  of  a  Chinese  city,  the  boat* 
mainland.  The  lowest  class  of  the  moves  slowly  along  the  middle  of 
natives  come  to  Hong-Hong  for  the  river,  (here  about  three  or  four 
gain  or  plunder.  The  chief  part  of  furlongs  wide)  through  thousands 
the  Chinese  in  the  town  is  made  up  of  vessels  of  every  shape,  color  and 
of  servants,  coolies,  stone-cutters,  size,  and  from  distant  foreign  na- 
and  masons  engaged  in  temporary  tions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
works.  About  gne-third  of  the  beatingof  gongs,  the  frequent  burn- 
population  live  in  boats  on  the  wa-  ing  of  guilt  paper,  the  noisy  dis- 
ter.  The  colony  has  for  some  time  charge  of  fire-works  and  crackers, 
becTi  the  resort  of  pirates  and  and  the  fixed  gaze  and  sharp  looks 
thieves,  so  guarded  by  secret  com-  of  mingled  curiosity  and  hatred 
pact  as  to  defy  the  police.  The  Chi-  towards  foreigners,  from  thousands 
nese  are  here  treated  as  a  degraded  of  the  river  population,  give  a  sin- 
race.  Tbey  are  not  allowed  to  go  gular  character  to  the  scene.  At 
into  the  public  streets  after  a  cer-  length,  amid  the  noisy  clamors  of 
tain  hour  in  the  evening,  without  a  boatmen,  and  boat-women,  and  a 
lantern,  and  a  written  note  from  closely  packed  range  of  boats  which 
their  European  employers,  under  block  up  the  shore,with  great difBcul- 
penalty  of  being  taken  up  and  im-  ty  and  after  much  delay,  we  land  at 
prisoned  until  the  morning.  There  the  foreign  factories,  in  the  suburbs 
are  three  principal  dialects  on  the  of  the  city.  Canton  is  one  of  the 
Island,  the  speaker  of  one  of  which  oldest  cities  in  the  southern  part  of 
is  not  understood  by  the  speaker  of  the  Empire;  and  Chinese  historians 
another.  Under.these  there  are  other  vie  with  each  other,  in  the  effort  to 
subdivisions  of  the  local  dialect,  trace  its  annals  to  remotest  antiqui- 
more  or  less  distinct,  but  with  some  ty,  and  to  call  in  the  tales  of  mythol- 
features  of  resemblance.  In  such  ogy  to  their  aid.  It  was  not  until 
a  state  of  things  the  improve-  the  Tang  dynasty,  about  600,  A.  D., 
ment  of  the  colony  is  almost  hope-  that  it  became  a  regular  commer- 
less.  cial  port,  with  fixed  regulations  and 

a  tariff.    After  reading  its  records 

CANTON.  ^f  tumults,  wars,  and  other  calami- 

From  Canton,  the  most  southern,  ties  of  a  semi-civilized  state,  we 

we  shall  notice  in  regular  order,  as  reach  that  great  epoch  in  the  his- 

they  come  along  the  coast,  each  of  tory  of  commerce,  the  comraence- 

the  Consular  Cities  of  China.     Let  ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  soon 

us,  then,  at  once,  embark  from  the  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 

Island  of  Hong-Kong,  in  a  native  round  the  Cape  of  *Good  Hope,  by 

fut  boat,  which  has  two  large  mat  which  the  route  was  open  to  ready 
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• 
intercourse    between   Europe  and  tars  and  the  garrison  reside,  from 
China.  The  Portuguese  led  the  way,  the  new  city,  which  is  not  raore  than 
and   English,   Spanish  and   Dutch  one  third  the  size  of  the  former,  asd 
adventurers  soon  afler  them.     But,  lies  on  the  south.     The  suburbs  are 
alas  I  this  golden  age,  this  time  of  more  extensive  than  the  city.  There 
peace  and  increasing  prosperity,  this  is  an  endless  succession  of  narrow 
promise  of  wealth,  power,  and  na-  avenues,    scarcely    deserving    the 
tional  glory,  cannot  check  the  in-  name  of  streets,   and    we  find  the 
road  of    savage    tribes   from    the  dense  population  crowded  into  cloae 
Korth,  and  we  turn  to  behold  the  lanes,  from  five  to  nine  feet  wide. 
Manchoo  Tartar  subjugation  of  this  Through  these  the  swift  tide  of  life 
ancient  Empire.*     At  this  period  daily  moves.     Traders,  mechanics, 
the  old  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  barbers,  venders  and  porters  make 
from  the  ruins  of  which,  the  pre-  their   way ;    ever   and   anou    the 
sent  city  of  Canton  has  gradually  abrupt  tones  of  the  noisy  coolies 
risen,  and  under  the  new  dynasty,  give  notice  that  some  bulky  mate- 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquility,  rials  are  on  the  move,  and  it  is  be^ 
and  is  now  the  first  commercial  to  keep   at  a  safe  distance.     Now 
emporium  of  the  Empire,  to  which,  and  then  some  portly  mandarin,  or 
until  recently,  all  foreign  trade  was  merchant  of  the   higher  class,  is 
restricted.  borne  along,   in  a  sedauK-hair,  on 
Roving  bands  of  lawless  banditti,  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes 
yet  continue  the  scourge  of  the  dis-  four  men.    The  shops  on  either  side 
trict.     The  neighboring  country  is  are  decked  with  the  usual  signs  and 
one  large  plain,  of  well-cultivated  display  of  goods  for  sale.     Many  of 
fields,  with  a  bold  range  of  hills  in  the  sign-boards  bear  some  fictitious 
the  distance,  to  the  north-east.—  emblem,  adopted  as  the  name  of 
Canton  partakes  of  the  usual  ap-  the  shop,  similar  to  the  custom  in 
pearance   of  Oriental  cities,    and,  London,  two  centuries  ago.    The 
once  seen,  furnishes  a  good  idea  streets  abound  with  blind  beggars, 
of    Chinese    cities    in    general. —  who  appear  to  be  treated  general- 
With   all   the   advantages  of  the  ly    with  kindness  and    charity.— 
British  treaty,  foreigners  could  not  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  of  them.to- 
venture,  with  safety,  within  the  city  gether,  go  into  one  shop,  and  there 
walls,  several  years   afler  the  port  they  remain,  singing  a  melancholy, 
was  thrown  open.     The  mandarins  dirge-like   strain,  and  most  perse- 
told  the  British  and  American  Con-  veringly  beating  together  two  pieces 
suls,  that  foreigners  were  welcome  of  wood,  until   the   shop-man,  at 
to  enter,  but  ihey  could  not  prom-  length,   takes   pity   on   them,  and 
ise  security  to  the  person  or  prop-  gives  a  copper  cash   to  earh,  then 
erty  of  the  stranger.     The  estima-  they  leave,   and  go  on  to  do  the 
ted  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a  same  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from 
million.     The  city  proper,  t.  c,  the  house   to  house.      In  every  little 
part  within   the  walls,  is  of  com-  open   space   there  are   crowds  of 
paratively    moderate    extent,     the  traveling  doctors   haranguing  the 
whole  circuit,  probably,  not  exceed-  multitude,  on  the  wonderful  powers    . 
ing  six  miles.  A  wall  running  from  of  ihe  medicines  which  they  wish        i 
east   to  west,  divides  what   is  call-  to  sell.     At  the  fruit-stalls  young 
ed  the  old  city,  in  which  the  Tar-  and  old  are  buying,  and  casting  loli 

•  M.  Tartar,  conquest  A.  D.,  1644.    See  the  work  of  J.  F.  Davis,  "  The  Chi- 
nese/'  1  vol.,  p.  188. 
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* 
for  the  quantity  they  are  to  receive,  of  the  number  acts  as*  leader,  and 
l^ear  these    are   noisy    ganoiblers,  with  outstretched  neck  and  breath- 
^wliose    excited   looks    and   angry  less  haste,  pours  forth  a  swelling 
voices  tell  the  depth  of  their  inter-  torrent  of  loud,  sonorous  jargon,  ao- 
estin  the  game.     In  another  place  companied,  from  time  to  time,  by 
is   arranged  the  apparatus  of  the  the  beating  of  a  drum,  and  tink- 
skilful  tonsor,  who  is  at  work  with  ling  of  a  bell ;  whilst  another  priest 
bis  sharp  razor  upon  the  bristling  burns  gilt  paper  and  incense.    On 
crown  of  some   poor   person  who  the  temple  grounds,   is  a  stall  or 
cannot  afford  the  attendance  of  the  pen,in  which  the  sacred  pigs  are  kept 
barber  at  a  house  of  his  own. —  According  to  the  popular  theory, 
"Whilst  some  idlers  surrounding  the  these  pigs  live  in  ease  and  plenty, 
show-man,  are  greatly  amused  by  and  are  invested  with  a  degree  of 
an  exhibition  of  tamed  birds  train-  sacredness,  as   a  compensation   to 
ed  to  single  out,  from  among  a  hun-  the  species  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
dred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  on  them  by  the  Budhists,  in  eating 
coin  in  it,  and  receive  a  grain  of  swine's  flesh  contrary  to  the  primi- 
millet  for  the  feat;  whilst  the  more  tive  laws  of  Budh«     In  another  part 
curious  may  be  seen,  close  around  of  the  establishment  is  a  kind  of 
the  cunning  fortune-teller,  with  a  oven,  where  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
number    of   books    ostentatiously  ceased  priests  are  consumed  by  fire; 
spread  out  before  him,  and  consult-  and,  near  to  this, the  Mausoleum, in 
eid  with   due   solemnity,  and  with  which  the   ashes  of  their   burned 
crafty  look,  unfolding  to  some  awe-  bodies  are  deposited  on  a  certain 
stricken  simpleton  his  future  lot  in  day  in  each  year.     Adjoining  to  it 
life.     Among  the  Chinese  families  is  a  little  cell  where  the  urns  con- 
on  the  river,  there  is  the  same  kind  taining  the  ashes  are  kept  until  the 
of  hurly-burly  life.    There  are,  pro-  regular  time  for  opening  the  Mau- 
bably,  not  less  than  200,000  who  soleum.     The  temple  is  a  very  old 
dwell  in   boats  upon   the  river. —  establishment,  but  did  not  attain  iti 
These  aquatic  tribes  show  a  most  celebrity,  until  about  a  century  and 
philopophic  spirit  of    equanimity,  a  half  ago,  when  it  was  richly  en- 
and  in  this  way  strip  daily  life  of  do  wed  by  one  of  the  Manchoo  Tar- 
many  of  its   little   troubles ;  har-  tar  princes.     Estates   and   money 
roony  and  good  feeling  are  marked  were  given  to  increase  the  endow- 
in  the  accommodating  manner  in  ment,  which  was  intended  to  sup- 
which    they   make   way  for  each  port  three  hundred  priests.     There 
other;  and   the  fortitude  and  pa-  are   now  about  one  hundred    and 
tience   with    which  the  injury  or  sixty.     Many  of  these  are  fugitives, 
loss  of  their  boats  is  borne  is  indeed  outlaws,  and  bandits,  driven  by  want 
exemplary.  and    fear  to   seek  aid  and   safety 
From   these  scenes  let  us  cross  within  its  walls.     They  are  gener- 
the  liver   to  visit  tlie   richest  and  ally  a  low  class  of  men,  and  only  a 
most   famous  Budhist   temple    in  few  of  them  are  versed  in  the  native 
Canton,  the  celebrated  Honan  Mon-  literature.    The  Abbot  is  elected  by 
astery.     In  a  spacious  hall,  we  find  vote,  for  a  term  of  three  years ;  at 
the  priests  celebrating  their  evening  the  end  of  which  he  retires  into 
worship  before  the  three  Budhas.  privacy,  according  to  the  ancient 
A  large  number  of  monks  are  stand-  rules  of  the  order,  with  an  ample 
ing  with  joined  and  uplifted  palms,  allowance,  from  the  Temple  reven- 
repeating  the  mystic  and  unintelligi-  ues,  for  his  support,  and  he  is  permit- 
ble  sounds  addressed  to  Budh.  0  ne  ted  to  travel  into  foreign  countries. 
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There  are  more  than  a  hundred  saying  that  he  prayed  heartily  that 
temples  in  Canton,  consecrated  to  he  might  be  v?hat  he  ought  to  be, 
various  systems  of  religious  super-  but  he  felt  that  he  was  not  strong. 
Btition.  Of  these  a  few  belong  to  In  his  preaching  at  Hong-Kong,  he 
the  Taon  sect.  A  large  number  are  is  very  bold  in  his  apologies  for  the 
the  Temples  of  Ancestors ;  but,  by  English.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of 
far  the  greatest  part  are  those  of  his  son  A-tuh  ;  and  requests  the 
Budhist  worship.  There  are  also  Chinese,  if  they  doubt  his  oppor- 
numerous  public  altars  to  the  dei-  tunities  of  estimating  their  charac- 
ties  supposed  to  preside  over  the  ter,  to  ask  his  son,  who  has  been 
locality,  or  to  rule  the  different  ele-  brought  up  among  foreigners,  and 
ments,  together  with  countless  al-  reads,  writes,  and  speaks  their  Ian* 
tars  consecrated  to  the  household  guage.  On  such  occasions  the  Chi* 
gods.  The  whole  number  of  priests  nese  evince  excitement,  and  they 
is  estimated  at  2,000.  They  live  a  are  said,  generally,  to  regard  A-tnh 
monastic  life,  and  are  bound  to  celi-  with  min^^led  feelings  of  admiration 
bacy,  so  long  as  they  live  in  the  and  suspicion,  as  a  person  ^  who 
temple.  About  one  thousand  Nuns  knows  too  much  of  the  foreigners.^ 
are  also  supported  by  the  different  An  idea  is,  however,  by  these  means., 
institutions.  They  adopt  the  same  given  of  the  superior  civilization  and 
dress  as  the  monks,  having  the  head  religion  of  Christian  nations,  and 
completely  shaven,  and  wearing  a  of  the  pure  and  unselfish  benevo> 
long,  black,  flowing  robe.  Though  lence  of  those  foreigners  whom  they 
Confucianism  is  the  only  religious  know  as  Afa's  friends.  But  to  re- 
system  professed  by  the  state,  the  turn  from  this  digression ;  in  China 
sage  and  the  scholar,  yet  every  form  the  poor  and  humble  may  aspire, 
of  superstition  has  an  influence  over  according  to  the  theory  of  their 
the  masses;  and  idol  atiy,  though  laws,  to  the  highest  offices  of  honor 
decried  by  the  learned,  is  practised  and  profit.  Promotion  is  the  sum- 
by  all  classes.  mum  bonum  of  a  Chinese.  So  great 

Leang  Afa,  a  venerable  man,  is  the  desire  to  gain  the  higher  lit- 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  sturdy  erary  degrees,  that  instances  are 
dimensions  and  cheerful  manners,  not  rare  of  persons  persevering 
well  known  by  name  in  England  through  years  of  disappointment 
and  America  as  a  Christian  Chi-  until  they  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
nese,  who  was  the  first  native  evan-  enty  or  eighty.  Nor  does  the  strict^ 
gelist  to  his  country n>en,  resides  at  est  vigilance  always  prevent  the 
Canton.  He  is  supported  by  the  smuggling  of  themes,  during  their 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  has  rigid  examinations.  Theatncal  ac- 
daily  prayers,  and  reading  of  the  tors,  menials,  and  priests,  are  ex- 
Scripture  at  his  house,  which  some  eluded  from  the  literary  cells  on 
of  the  heathen  around  him  some-  these  occasions  of  the  scholarsUrials 
times  attend.  He  has  a  son  and  a  and  triumphs,  and  consequently, 
daughter,  Christians,  and  a  few  years  from  all  hope  of  rising  to  nis  sta- 
ago  his  aged  mother  was  baptized,  tions  of  wealth,  power,  and  honor. 
During  a  visit  to  some  of  his  for-  TangShin,  a  learned  and  wealthy 
eign  friends,  Afa  was  told  that  he  Hong  merchant,  the  author  of  more 
was  known  by  name,  to  many  Chris-  than  one  work  upon  moral  subjects, 
tian  persons  in  England,  and  that  states,  in  regard  to  the  literary  ex- 
they  watched  his  progress  with  af-  aminations,  that  every  officer  in  the 
fectionate  interest.  The  old  man  Empire,  civil  and  military,  most, 
shed  tears,  and  pointed  to  Heaven,  professedly,  be  a  sew-tsai,  or  grad- 
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uate  at  the  lowest  degree,  at  least ;  pital/  free  of  rent,  as  it  was  made  by 
but,  that  such  is  the  corruptiou  of  his  father.  The  splendid  mansion 
the  times,  that  now  instead  of  talent  extended  close  down  to  the  edge  of 
finding  its  proper  level,  and  a  sure  the  water,  from  which  there  was  a 
reward  in  promotion,  various  means  flight  of  stone  stairs.  This  was  the 
could,  with  impunity,  be  resorted  suburb  dwelling  of  young  Ho wqua, 
to,  by  ambitious  men,  for  bribing  wherooneof  his  wives  resided.  The 
the  examiners,  or  acquiring  the  ne-  interior  arrangements  and  the  num- 
cessary  degree  by  money,  or  in-  ber  of  domestics  were  on  a  scale  of 
fluence.  And  it  is  but  a  few  years  great  wealth  and  luxury.  It  had 
since,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  salt  in-  been  re-bnilt  since  the  late  war. — 
spector,  at  Canton,  took  the  ken-gin  The  roof  of  the  first  story  was  a 
degree,  when  he  was  generally  spacious  terrace,  laid  out  in  flower- 
known  as  a  simpleton.  Tang-Shin,  beds  and  walks,  communicating 
also,  entertains  the  popular  opin-  with  the  apartments  of  the  mis- 
ion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cruel  tress  of  the  house.  Here  the  for- 
custom  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  fe-  eign  lady  was  treated  with  respect, 
male  infants ;  namely,  that  Ta-ke,  and  immediately  taken  to  a  large 
an  empress  of  the  third  century,  room  above,  where  she  was  met 
before  the  Christian  era^  during  the  and  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
Tsin  dynasty,  prevailed  upon  her  lady,  amid  a  company  of  atten- 
husband  to  issue  an  edict,  obliging  dants.  On  their  departure,  the 
all  the  ladies  in  his  Empire,  to  make  Chinese  wife  watched  from  above, 
the  empress'  club  feet  the  standard  a  female  attendant  standing  in  front 
of  beauty.  Some  Chinese  women,  to  screen  her  from  view,  though,  at 
crippled  according  to  custom,  when  times  she  came  out  in  front,  smiling 
asked  the  source  of  the  fashion,  and  tittering  to  catch  a  free  gaze 
once  replied  to  this  effect,  that  la-  on  the  foreigners.  The  mode  of 
dies,  who  had  no  menial  work  to  life  and  defective  education  of  wo- 
do,  did  not  need  the  use  of  their  men,  and  especially  of  ladies  in 
feet  The  following  incident  shews  China,  tends  to  disease  and  deform 
the  odium  which  exists  against  for-  the  body,  and  leave  the  mind  un- 
eign  women.  Whilst  a  party  of  tutored,  weak  and  ignorant.  In 
travelers  was  passing  two  or  three  very  few  cases  are  they  able  to 
miles  through  canals  in  the  coun-  read.  The  comparative  infrequen- 
try,  adjacent  to  Canton,  myriads  of  cy  of  female  infanticide,  at  Canton, 
people  assembled  in  groups  to  catch  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
a  glimpse  of  the  foreign  lady,  whom  Foundling  Hospital,  here  establish- 
they  saluted  with  long  continued  ed  and  su peri n ten de<l  by  the  gov- 
greetings  of  ^^fanquei-moo^  "  for-  ernment.  It  is  estimated  that  five 
eign  devil  woman.''  Mothers  ran  thousand  female  infants,  children  of 
forth,  with  infants  in  their  arms,  the  poor,  are  annually  taken  into 
holding  them  forward  to  gaze  on  a  this  institution.  From  time  to  time 
barbarian  woman,  at  the  same  time  wealthy  citizens  visit  this  Hospital, 
shouting  the  base  epithet.  The  and  take  some  of  the  children  to 
same  party  paid  a  visit  to  a  Chinese  their  homes,  and  train  them  up  for 
gentleman,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  concubines  and  servants.  The  es- 
celebrated  Howqua,  who  inherits  tablishment  can  contain  about  one 
many  of  the  virtues  of  his  father,  thousand  infants.  Each  child  is 
among  others  his  great  liberality  generally  removed  in  the  space  of 
and  benevolence.  He  still  continues  two  or  three  months  after  admis- 
the  grant  of  the  Missionary  Hos-  sion,  either  to  supply  the  wants  and 
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meet  vices  of  tbe  rich,  or  to  be  ta-  hundred   and   fifty   thousand,  and 

ken  care  of  by  hired  nurses.    This  that  of  the  Island  at  about  four  htm- 

institution,  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  dred  thousand.    The  city  proper, 

about  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  the  or  citadel  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 

only  one  of  tlie  kind  in  the  Pro-  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  there  are 

vince.     A  part  of  the  rates  levied  four  gates  which  open  into  the  outer 

on  foreign  ships,  in  former  times,  city.     The  streets  are  very  narrow, 

was  professedly  for  the   support  of  and  the   houses  very  generally  of 

this  Foundling  Hospital.     At  Kea-  the  poorest  kind.   Amoy,  is  in  fact, 

Ying-Chow,  about  hve  day's  jour-  only  an   out-port  to  Chang  Chew, 

ney,  or  800  le.  above  Canton,  there  and  Ch wan-Chew, two  moreimpor- 

are  computed  to  be  about  five  or  six  tant  cities,   where  the  rich  native 

hundred   female  infanticides  in  a  merchants    live    in    luxury.    The 

month.     In  the  western  suburbs  is  boundary  regulations  allow  only  "a 

the  grand  Temple  of  Longevity. —  day's  journey"  from  the  city,  tiiey 

About  100  or  150  Budhist  priests  require  resident  foreigners  always 

reside  here,     A  great  part  of  their  to  return   before  sunset,  and  they 

ceremonies  consist  in  standing  with  make  the  day  begin  at  sunrise. — 

joined  palms,  chanting  in  a  low,  in-  The  beggars  at  Amoy  are  enrolled 

distinct  voice,  the  Palu  sounds,  in  under  a  system  of  rules  to  which 

praise  of  Bud h,   with  the  sacred  they  are  subject  among  themselves, 

music  of  gongs,  drums,  and  bells,  and  of  which  the  law  also  takes  in- 

A   rosary   is   suspended  from  the  direct  notice.     A  king  of  the  heg- 

necks  of  some  of  the  priests.    The  gars  is  duly  elected  from  their  num- 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Canton,  in  ber,  who  calls  on  each  householder, 

Ijonnection   with  the  Medical  Mis-  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 

sionary  Society,  was  organized  in  learns    the   monthly    subscription 

1838 ;  there  are  similar  institutions  which  he  is  willing  to  give,  in  order 

at  Hong-Kong,  Amoy,  and  Shang-  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of 

hai.     It  is   hardly  possible   at  the  their  visits  for  alms,  and  the  noisy 

southern  port  of  Canton,  to  form  an  clatter  of  sticks  with  which  they 

idea  of  social  life  among  the  more  come  to  seek  relief.     For  five  or  mx 

refined  classes,  but  in  the  northern  hundred  cash  a  month,  he  sells  a 

cities  there  are  more  liberal  views,  piece  of  red  paper,  upon  which  are 

and  a  kinder  spirit  shewn  towards  the  three  characters  for  "great  good 

foreigners,  and  hence  better  means  luck"  surrounded  with  an  outline  of 

to  learn  the  real  character  of  the  a  jar,  or  vase.     This  is  put  on  the 

Chinese.     It  is,  therefore,  with  no  door  post  as  a  sign  of  exemption, 

regret   that  we   leave   the  city  of  and  is  changed  at  the  commence- 

Canton  and  go  on  to  the  next  open  ment  of  each  year.     Any  be^^ar 

port.  who  overlooks  this  bill  and  enters 

the  door  to  ask  aid,  may  be  arrest- 

^"^^'  ted  by  the  householder,  and  beaten 

Amoy,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  without  any  form  of  trial.    This 

Chinese,   Hea-mun,  is   built   in  a  king  among  beggars,  after  paying 

straggling  form,  on  a  promontory,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  money 

so  as   to  be   surrounde<l   on   three  collected   to  the  mandarins,  and 

sides  by  the  sea.     The  city  is  on  an  another  part  to  the  Incorporated 

Island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  Society  of  Beggars,  keeps  the  bal- 

about  twelve  miles  in   length  and  ance  for  his  own  use,  and  becomes, 

ten  in  breadth.     The  population  of  comparatively,  a  rich  man.    The 

the  city  is  estimated  at  about  one  hibitual  use  of  opium  is  common 
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amongst  all  clasaes,  old  And  young,  domestic  life  of  this  eccentric  peo- 
rich  and  poor.  An  aged  man  who  pie.  According  to  a  custom,  every- 
had  been  long  a  victim  to  the  pow-  where  prevalent  in  China,  the  whole 
erful  and  life  destroying  drug,  speak-  family,  down  to  the  third  genera- 
ing  of  the  great  evils  of  opium  tion,  live  together  in  the  same 
smoking,  enumerated  six  :  l.Loss  dwelling.  On  the  table,  at  one  end 
of  appetite;  2.  Loss  of  strength  ;  of  rf room,  are  placed  two  kinds  of 
3.  Loss  of  money;  4.  Loss  of  time ;  superstitious  emblems — the  iamily 
5.  Loss  of  Longevity  ;  and  6.  Loss  idols  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
of  virtue,  leading  to  profligacy,  and  ancestral  tablet  on  the  left — the  lat- 
gambling.  He  also  described  the  ter  being  the  place  of  honor,  in- 
slow  and  insidious  approach  and  stead  of  the  right  hand  as  with  us. 
the  progress  of  the  habit  so  like  the  A  few  facts  will  serve  to  shew  the 
drunkard's  infatuation.  At  Amoy,  character  and  sacredness  of  ances- 
no  secrecy  is  observed  in  the  sale  tral  tablets.  Popular  superstition 
and  use  of  opium.  At  one  point,  gives  three  souls  to  each  person'; 
three  consecutive  houses  may  be  one  of  which,  at  death,  goes  to  the 
seen,  kept  by  opium  traders,  and  it  pi  ace  of  departed  spirits;  oned  wells 
is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  a  at  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  into 
thousand  such  in  the  city.  The  rich,  which  it  is,  with  due  form,  intro- 
who  are  few  in  number,  do  not  re-  duced  at  the  funeral,  by  the  impos- 
sort  to  these  public  establishments,  ing  ceremony  of  drawing  some  lit- 
but  smoke  in  private  at  their  own  tie  ribbons,  or  a  flag  at  the  end  of 
homes.  Persons  are  found,  in  al-  a  stick ;  and,  one  soul  is  supposed 
most  every  street,  who  gain  their  to  live  upon  the  ancestral  tablet^ 
whole  support  by  making  the  bowls  which  is  an  erect  wooden  plane, 
of  opium  pipes,  which  they  every  about  one  foot  in  height,  fixed  on  a 
where  expose  for  sale.  A  common  stand,  and  bearing  in  ornamental 
dose  for  the  opium  smoker  is  ten  style  the  name  and  date  of  the  de- 
fun  or  candareens,  t.  c,  one  tseen,  ceased.  It  is  carefully  treasured  in 
or  mace  (equal  to  sixty  grains,  or  some  common  temple  of  ancestors 
one  drachm,)  one  half  in  the  morn-  (of  which  there  is  an  immense 
ing,  the  other  half  in  the  evening,  number  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,) 
Old  smokers  say  that  persons  com-  by  those  who  have  the  means,  and 
mencing  this  use  of  opium,  will  be  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  In  the 
intoxicated  by  two  candareens. —  latter  case,  the  sacred  tablet  is  placed 
The  process  of  enjoying  this  nation-  by  the  household  gods,  and  has  of- 
al  luxury  is  somewhat  singular. —  ferings  of  incense,  eatables,  gilt  pa- 
The  thick  fluid  of  prepared  opium  per,  money  and  miniature  garments, 
is  held  a  few  moments  over  a  flame,  in  common  with  the  idols.  One  of 
until  it  becomes  more  solid,  and  is  the  first  acts  of  promoted  scholars 
then  put  into  the  pipe  over  a  small  is  to  revisit  these  symbols,  and  to 
glass  lamp.  And  a  professed  prac-  adore  the  spirits  of  the  lamented 
titioner  may  be  seen  inhaling  the  dead.  The  worship  of  the  ances- 
smoke  with  the  mouth  and  emit-  tral  tablet  is  the  only  custom  of  a 
ting  it  through  the  nose,  reclining  strictly  religious  kind  which  is  uni- 
in  gentle  ease  upon  a  comfortable  versally  observed  by  the  learned 
couch,  with  a  pillow  beneath  his  and  the  ignorant.  It  forms  one  of 
head,  enjoying  the  delightful  ef-  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  spread 
fects  of  the  fumes.  of  religious  truth.  The  Chinese, 
Let  us  now  enter  a  private  house,  indeed,  pay  more  reverence  and 
and  learn   something  more  of  the  worship  to   the    ancestral  tablets 
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than  to  their  idols,  and  the  demon-  means  of  a  wet  cloth  over  the  month, 
olatry  of  ancestors  has  a  stronger  and  choking  with  a  few  grains  of 
hold  upon  the  national  mind  and  rice  put  into  the  mouth.    If  som 
heart  than  all  other  superstitions,  are  alternately  interspersed   with 
Strange   as  may  seem,   the   holy  daughters,   it  is  thought  a  sign  of 
commandment,   '*  honor  thy  father  good  luck,  and  in  such  cases  they 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  are  said  to  spare  the  life  of  female 
be  lona  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  infants.     Lin  Heaon,  one  of  the  vil- 
thy  God   giveth   thee" — although  lagers,  the  unhappy  father  of  eight 
unknown  to  them — seems  to  be  the  daughters,   confessed    that  he  had 
rule  of  their  life  and  conduct.    The  murdered  five,  and  said  that  he  al- 
■sons  of  China  generally  treat  per-  ways  felt  grief  for  ten  days  after 
sons  advanced  in  life  with  marked  killing  his  child  ;  and  that  both  he 
deference  and   kindness,   but  they  and  his  wife  wept  very  much  at  the 
yenerate   their   aged  parents,  and  time,  and  mourned  their  great  mis- 
deify  their  departed  souls.     A  Chi-  fortune  in  having  female  offspring, 
nese,  whose  sons  are  in  prosperous  The  villagers  at  Can-<ihew.bwa,  and 
circumstances,  commonly  ceases  to  0-ne,  gave  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
labor  for  the  means  of  living,  after  such  statements.   And  we  learn  the 
the  age  of  fiftv,  the  sons  contribu-  same  from  facts  detailed  bv  several 
ting  to  support   their  parents   in  Chinese  within  the  city  of  Amoy, 
honorable  ease.    What  a  noble  dis-  where  though  not  so  common  as 
play  of  filial  gratitude,  respect  and  in  the  villages,  this  wicked  practice 
love — worthy  the  character  of  more  prevails.     Here  is  indeed  the  hor- 
enlightened  and  better  men  !     And  rid  climax  of  cruelty  and  crime  !— 
how  shall  we  turn  from  a  scene  of  That  strong,  clear,  and  gentle  voice 
moral  beauty  like  this,  t!o  contem-  is  not  heard,  which  speaks  the  great 
plate  cruel  deeds  of  death — a  father  universal  law  of  nature  to  roan,  to 
murdering  his  female  infant,  which  beasts,  to  birds,  and  to  the  meanest 
has  not  yet  learned  to  lisp  its  moth-  reptile  which  moves  upon  earth. — 
er's  name  I     Facts  are  abundant  to  Here  the  love  of  woman,  pleads  in 
prove  that  female  infanticide  pre-  vain,   for  the   life  of  the  smiling 
vails  to  an  awful  extent  upon  the  infant  in  her  arms — the  little  idol 
little  Ishmd  of  Amov.     At  the  vil-  of  her  heart    The  new-born  habe 
lage  of  Hong  Choo  the  natives  tes-  is,  by  its  father's  hand,  torn  from 
tify  that  female  infanticide  is  gen-  the   mother^s    breast,    and    borne 
erally  practised  among  thorn  ;  that  away  to  be  put  to  death,  whilst  she 
the   poor  commonly  put  to  death  is  left  to  weep  for  her  child,  and 
two  out  of  every  four,  but  that  the  knows  no  joy,  no  comfort  in  the 
rich  are  not  in  the  habit  of  mur-  hour  of  maternal  agony, 
dering   their  daughters.      At  the        In  China,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
village  of  Baw-a-aou,  about  a  mile  having  female  children  is,  among 
distant  from   the   last,  the  above  parents,   one   of  great  misfortune 
facts  are  confirmed.     It  is  also  said  and  misery.     The  dread  of  this  fste 
that  the  proportion  of  females  put  is  based  upon  some  other  reasons 
to  death  depends  entirely  upon  the  than  those  drawn  from  the  cause 
poverty  of  the  parents.    The  deed  just  given. 

is  done  immediately  after  the  birth,         Ist.    Sons  are  the   support  of 

and  there  are  said  to  be  four  differ-  their  parents  in  adversity  and  old 

ent    modes  used    by   them,   viz :  age. 

drowning  in   a  vessel   of  water;        2d,  A  daughter,  at  the  age  of 

pinching  the  throat ;  stifiing,  by  sixteen,  is  generally  married  into 
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another   family ;  when    a  sum  of  are  considered  as  oJQfering  no  equal 
money  is  paid  to  her  parents,  by  compensation  for   the   expense  of 
the  husband,  nominally  to   return  their  nurture  and  support. 
the  cost  of  her  support  from  infan-       Female  infanticide,  openly  con- 
ey, but  in  fact  as  a  price  for  the  maid,  fessed,    legalized    by  custom,  and 

3d.  Daughters,  when  married, are  divested  of  disgrace  by  its  univer 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  family,  and  sality,  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
take  the  surname  of  the  husband  ;  women,  the  general  practice  of  ly- 
so  that  they  are  often  omitted  by  ing,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty, 
parents  in  the  enumeration  of  their  between  man  and  man  ;  the  corn- 
children,  mon  use  of  opium,  and  the  unblush- 

4th.  Daughters  afford   no  hope  ing  lewdness   of  old  and   young, 

of  preserving   the  family  name  of  make  up  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral 

the  father,  and  of  performing   the  infamy  among  the  people,  which,  if 

faneral  rites  and  other  sacrificial  of-  the  mind  can  conceive,  the  pen  may 

ferings  to  the  spirits  of  their  ances-  well  refuse  to  write.     Amoy  is  the 

tors.  least  important  of  the  open  ports  of 

6th.  The  general  degradation  and  China,  in  size,  population,  and  the 

comparative  uselessness  of  females  character  of  the  people. 

NoTB. — ^This  article  was  written  some  years  ago,  which  is  the  reason  why  re- 
cent important  events  in  the  History  of  China  have  not  been  referred  to  in  it. 


THE  PENITENT. 

Thou  see'st  yon  woman  with  the  grave  pelisse 

Lined  with  dark  sables  ?    Is  she  not  devout? 

Her  soul  is  in  the  service,  and  her  eyes 

Are  dim  with  weeping, — ^weeping  for  the  follies 

Of  a  misguided  youth  y  thus  the  world  says, 

But  Jf  who  hiow  her  ladyship,  know  this ; 

She  weeps  that  youth  iuelf,  and  the  lost  triumphs 

Which  followed  in  its  train;  the  scores  of  lovers 

Dead  now,  or  married  offj  the  rout,  the  joust, 

The  sweet  flirtations,  merry  Carnivals* 

And — (^h!  supreraest  memory  of  all !) 

The  banded  Serenaders  'neath  the  lattice 

Lifting  the  voice  of  passion  in  the  night: 

And  one  amongst  the  minstrels  loved  her  well, 

But  him  she  laughed  to  scorn,  his  heart  was  riven  ] 

She  trampled  on  the  purest  pearl  of  love, 

And  cast  it  to  the  dogs  j  well !  God  is  just ! 

She  scorned  His  sacred  gift,  and  so  must  walk 

Henceforth  a  lonely  woman  on  the  earth! 
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BISHOP     HE6ER. 
A     BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH.* 


Reginald  Heber  was  born  ou  the  most  the  only  University  poem  that 

2l8t  of  April,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  has   maintained   its  honors  unim- 

the  County  of  Chester.     His  talents  paired,  and  entitled  itself  after  the 

were  developed   at  an   unusually  lapse  of  years,  to  be  considered  the 

early  age.    Every  book  which  fell  property  of  the  nation."    The  two 

in   his  way  he  perused  with  eager  most  spirited  passages  in  it,  are,  to 

pleasure,   if  not  always  with  deci-  our  mind,  the  following  : 
ded  profit.    Religion,  however,  was, 

from  the  first,  the  predominant  feel-  "  O^ '  ^Py  °°^*^  ''^  lie^yen^s  pecubar 

ing  of  his  mind.    In  the  January  of  Delight  of  men  below,  and  saints  above, 

1800,  Heber  was  entered  a  student  Though  Salem,  nowthe  spoiler's  ruffian 

of  Brazen  Nose  College  Oxford.        ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  Hell-hounds  oV  ihy 
He  prosecuted  bis  studies  witn  wasted  land  ; 

the  most  enthusiastic  diligence,  es-     Tho'  weak,  and  whelmed  beneath  the 
pecially  all  those  which  were  con-  u^^*^™^?a^^^®1^«»,^«  ^^-^]«t^. 

^     ,    y    ..1    T-»     X  TT'  Thy  house  IS  left  unto  thee  desolate, 

nected  with  Foetry.     His  own  ge-    ^ho'  thy  proud  stones  in  cumbrous  ruin 

nius  as  a  Poet  first  found  embodi-  fall, 

ment   in   his    "Palestine,"  a  prize     And  seas  of  sand  o'ertop  thy  crumbling 
poem,  which  he  publicly  recited  in     yet  sh^Tl  the  muse  to   Fancy's  ardent 

the  theatre  of  the  College.     None  view 

will  ever  forget  his  appearance  on    Each  shadowy  trace  of  faded  pomp  re- 

.,.  .^       •.!.•  J*  new  I 

this  occasion,  so  interesting  and  im-    ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  g^^^  ^^  Pishg^'s  topmort 

pressive.     It  was  known  that  his  brow, 

old  father   was  somewhere  sitting    With  glistening  eye  beheld  the  plain  be- 

among  the  crowded  audience,  when    ^.^^  pr^'elcient  ardour  drank  the  scented 
his  son  ascended  the  rostrum  ;  and  gale, 

it  is  said   that  the  sudden   thunder  And  bade  the  opening  glades  of  Canaan 

of  applause    which    then    arose    so  Her  ea^  We  shall  scan  the  prospect 

shook  his  frame,"  weak  and  wasted  ^j^e 

by  long  illness,  that  he  never  recov-  From  Carmel's  cliffs  to  Almotana'siide; 

ered  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  The  flinty -s.a.^the  cedaj.u«ea^^ 

died  of  the  joy  dearest  to  a  parent's  j:j|i . 

heart.     This  poem  produced  a  sen-  The  grot,  where  by  the  watch-fire's  cven- 

sation.     Its  tasteful  imagery,  rhyth-    ^^      ing  blaze,  ..  ^^«. 

.     ,  ,  j°  •        1     The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  prays , 

mical  correctness,   and   occasional    q^^  where  the  tempest  ri res  the  hoary 

vigor  of  imagination,  and  thought,  stone, 

united  to  its  peculiarly  musical  die-  The  wintry  top  of  giant  Lebanon." 

tion,  caused  the  work  to  be  justly  *        *        *        *         ♦        ♦ 

regarded  as  a  somewhat  remarka-  '' '^^^"^J'^'J  ^J^^^J  ^^^^f^^^^ 

ble  performance.    An  acute  English  3^.^^^,^  fonh'ye  mounfiins,  and  ye  valteyi 

critic  has  said,   that  "this   is  al-  sing! 

♦  This  Sictch  is  abridged  from  a  Biography  of  Bishop  Heber  which  appeared  ia 
CAaOTi(frVJb«rw^i,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  embraces,  however,  towards  the 
close,  some  details,  not  touched  upon  in  that  Biography,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
the  general  reader  may  find  of  interest. 
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No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  academical  career  terminated.     He 

The  Unbeliever's  jest,  the  Heathea's  Jl°*  «°«f^«<l  f"  the  active  stage  of 

scorn ;  "i3>    About  the  middle  of  the  year 

The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  1805,   be   accompanied   his  early 

A   J    ^^^'^*t:^j     J    I  .u    .u        n  xa  friend,  Mr.  John  Thornton,  on  a 

And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field  j  I           -t    .\.            ai.      /•  i? 

Ev'n  now%  perchance,  wide-waving  o'er  tOUr  through  the  north    Ot  iliUrope, 

the  Land,  proceeding  through   Sweden    and 

That  mighty AnRellifts his ffolden wand,  Norway   to  St.  Petersburg.    Here 

Courts  the  bright  vision  of  descending  .,           •      .       ,               ..        "^ 

power,  ^"®y  remamed  some  time,  amusing 

Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  every  themselves  with  learning  the  Ger- 

.    ,    }^'f^^'\         ,        .    .            ,  man  lanffuaffe.     The  travelers  next 

And  chides  the  tardy  sealsthat  yet  de-  proceed S to Moscow,  wheretheyar- 

Thy  Lion,  Judah  from  his  destined  reign,  rived  on  the  8d   of  January,  1806. 

And  who  is  He?  the  vast,  the  awful  Upon   leaving  this  city,  in  which 

Girt  ^Tih.  whirlwind,  sandaUdwUh  ^eber  was  dazzled  with  the  gorge- 

the storm?  ous  splendour  of  the  inhabitants, 

A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  they  proceeded  southward  through 

His  cZl~k  raiabow,  and  a  sun  his  *«    UJ^raine     the    country  of  the 

head :  Cossacks.     They  next  traversed  the 

To  highest  Heaven,  he  lifts  his  kingly  Crimea,  Russian  Poland,  Hungary, 

A   A .  ^^^^' ,          ,,    ^              ,  -  Austria,   and  Northern  Germany. 

And  treads  at  once  the  Ocean,   and  the  t     ^  ^  V         « ««/.    ^    ^i.          •      i    • 

Land;  In  October   1806,  both   arnved  in 

And  hark!  his  voice  amidst  the  thunder's  England,   and  Heber  immediately 

Tj-   J  ^^  jr'  I     .      .^    m.       1.  „  ,.  set  forward  to  join  the  family  circle 

His  dreadful  voice  that  Time  shall  be  no  attji'oi.         i-          i,        i.^ 

n^ore  j  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  where  he 

Lo !  cherub  hands  the  golden  Courts  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  which  every 

prepare,  wanderer  feels  when  returning,  af- 

iheTe";  ""'"''  "      ^"""^  """*  "  ter  »  long  and  toilsome  jounily,  to 

Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  their  aw-  his  native  home. 

ful  sway.  In  the   year   180Y,   Hebdr  took 

obeyf''*  '^''"^'^'  '''''^'^^  ^''''"  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon  they  need— nor  day,  Hodnet,  which  was  in  his  brother's 

nor  night,  gift ;  he   then  returned  to  Oxford 

God  is^tbeir  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  f^^  jjj^  purpose  of  taking  his  degree 

And  shSll  not  Israel's   sons   exulting  as  master  of  arts.    It  will  readily  be 

come—  supposed  that  he,  whose  piety  was 

Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  an-  t^uly    apostolical,   even  while  in  a 

cient  home :  i      *^  x  x-                     *u   x  i.      v   j 

On  David's  throne  shall  David's  off-  Secular  Station,   now  that  he  had 

spring  reign  assumed   the  habit  of  a  Christian 

And  the  dry  bones  be  warmed  with  life  minister,  became  doubly  anxious  to 

Hark!^4hi"e.robed  crowds  their  deep  render  not  only  his  conduct,  but 

hosannahs  raise,  the  very  thoughts of  his  mind,  pure 

And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  ag  became    his  holy   calling.     The 

Ten  thoui'and' harps  attune  the  mystic  Church  of  England  has  in  no  age 

song  been  destitute  of  teachers  remarka- 

Tenthousand,  thousand  saints  the  strain  \^q  for    their    virtue   and    benevo- 

"  Wort^hy  teamb,  omnipotent  to  save,  ^«";«  ?  ^"^^  f^«".  among   preachers 

Who  died,  who  lives  triumphant  o'er  the  of  the  gospel,  it  IS  not  often  that  a 

grave !"  "  man  SO  gifted  as  Heber  with  genius, 
In  the  autumn  of  1804,  Heber  with  enlarged  knowledge  of  man- 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All   Souls  kind,  with  almost  boundless  charity 
College ;  shortly  after  which,  his  and  benevolence,  can  be  found,  the 
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perusal  of  whose  life  roust  create  in  edition  pf  all  his  poetical  works.  It 
the  reader   the  vain  wish  that  he  seems  he   was  an  early  riser,  and, 
had    been    numbered   among  his  having  performed  his  daily  devo- 
friends.     Yet  Heber  was  far  from  tions,  devoted  the  lai^er  portion  of 
being  an  ascetic.     Like  all  men  of  the  day  to  literature ;  from  which, 
high  imaginative  powers,  who  have  nevertheless  he  was  ready  to  sepa- 
never  suffered  vice  to  brush  away  rate  himself  at  the  call  of  duty.   In 
the  down  from  the  nobler  feelings,  1815,  he  was  appointed  Barapton 
he  had  a  bold  faith  in  the  enduring  lecturer,  and  two   years  afterwards 
nature    of   worldly    affection.    In  he  was  promoted  to  a   stall  in  the 
April    1809,   he   married  Amelia,  cathedral   of  St.   Asaph.     In  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  autumn  of  1820,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph.     On  this  occa-  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  inexpres- 
sion  he'undertook  an  excursion  in  sible  gratification  of  hearing  "Pales- 
Wales,  the  beauties  of  which,  not-  tine"  performed  as  an  oratorio  in 
withstanding  the  variety  of  scenes  the  same  theatre,  where  seventeen 
he  had  beheld,   he  seemed  to  con-  years  before  he  had  recited  it  with 
sider  equal  to  those  of  any  country  such  acclamations  of  applause, 
in  the  world.     He  then  settled  in        About  the  close  of  the  vear  1822, 
his  rectory,  and  employed  himself  Heber  received  through  his  friend, 
earnestly  in   diffusing   among  his  the  Right  Honorable  Watkins  Wil- 
parisbioners  a  proper  sense  of  re-  Ham  Wynn,  the  oflSce  of  the  bishop 
ligion,  and  habits  of  piety  and  vir-  of  Calcutta.    Our  traveler  had  long 
tue.    "He   became  indeed,"  says  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  pro- 
his  excellent  widow,  "  their  earth-  gress  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  and 
ly  guide,  their  pastor  and  friend. —  the  prospect  opened  to  him  by  this 
His  ear   was  never  shut   to  their  office,  of  contributing  by  his  own 
complaints,  nor  his  hands  closed  to  zeal  and  exertions  to  the  success  of  so 
their  wants.     Instead  of  hiding  his  holy  a  cause,  seems  quickly  to  have 
face  from  the  poor,  he  sought  out  outweighed  in  his  mind  every  con- 
distress  ;  he   made  it  a  rule,  from  sideration  of  personal  interest,  and 
which  no   circumstances    induced  to  have  determined  him,  at  all  haz- 
him  to  swerve,  to  *  give  to  all  who  ards,  to  accept  of  that  dangerous 
asked,'  however   trifling  the  sum ;  post.     The  conduct  of  Mr.  Wynn 
and  whenever  he  had  an  opportu-  on  this  occasion — his  ardent  desire 
nity,  he  never  failed  toinouire  into,  that  India  should  not  be  deprived 
and  more  effectually  to  relieve,  their  of  the  services  of  so  good,  so  great 
distress.    He  could  not  pass  a  sick  a  man  (for  virtue  like  Heber^^s  i^ 
person,  or  a  child  crying,  without  true  greatness,)  while  he  was  scarce- 
endeavoring  to  soothe   and    help  ly  less  unwilling  to  lose,  certainly 
them  ;  and  the  kindness  of  his  man-  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not,  as  it 
ner  always  rendered  his  gifts  dou-  happened,  for  ever,  a  friend  of  in- 
bly  valuable."  comparable  value— refle< its  the  high- 
Heber,  whose  leisure,  however,  est  honor  on  his  heart  and  charac- 
waa  not  considerable,  was  more  led  ter.    All   the   preliminaries  being 
by  a  praiseworthy  literary  ambition  settled,   Heber  prepared   to  lea^e 
to  become   a   contributor  to  the  England.  As  soon  as  his  intentions 
Quarterly  review,  where  many  of  became  known,  he  receive<l  from 
the  excellent  critiques  on  books  of  every  quarter  those  warm  volunta- 
travels,  which  appeared  about  that  ry  testimonies  of  affection  and  re- 
period,  were  of  his  writing.  In  1812,  gret  which  nothing  but  virtue^  dis- 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  collected  tinguished,  persevering,  exalted,  can 
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command.  His  own  parishioners,  found  himself  on  hoard  than  he  en- 
as  was  natural,  were  the  foremost  deavdred  to  communicate  to  the 
ID  their  demonstrations  of  their  pro-  sailors  a  sense  of  their  religious  du- 
found  esteem.  Rich,  poor,  old,and  ties ;  which  he  did  with  all  that  au- 
^oung — ^all  joined  in  presenting  thority  and  effect  which  genius  and 
their  exemplary  pastor  with  a  last-  virtue  invaribly  exert  over  inferior 
ing  mark  of  the  veneration  in  which  individuals.  His  exhortations  were 
his  character  was  held  among  them,  listened  to  attentively  and  respect- 
^Al most  the  last  business,"  say 8 Mrs.  fully,  an'd,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Heber,  **  which  Dr.  Heber(he  had  produced,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
recently  been  created  I).  D.  by  the  conviction  and  amendment  of  life. 
University  of  Oxford)  transacted  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  ship  safe- 
before  he  left  Shropshire,  was  set-  ly  anchored  in  Sanger  roads,  in  the 
tling  a  long  standing  account  in  Hooghly,  or  great  western  branch 
which  he  had  been  charged  as  a  of  the  Ganges.  Heber  was  now  ar- 
debtor  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  rived  in  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
pounds  ;  but  it  was  believed  by  gion,  Greece  and  Egypt  perhaps 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  excepted,  which  has  ever  been  in- 
with  the  circumstances,  that  he  was  habited  by  mankind, 
not  bound  either  in  law  or  probity  They  now  entered  the  mighty 
to  pay  it.  As  he  himself,  however,  Ganges,  and,  sailing  up  towards 
did  not  feel  certain  on  this  point,  Calcutta  through  the  Sunderbunds, 
he  resolved  to  pay  the  money,  ob-  or  rather  along  their  western  limit, 
serving  to  a  friend  who  endeavored  beheld  their  dark  impenetrable  for- 
to  dissuade  him,  *How  can  I  rea-  ests  stretching  away  interminably 
Bonably  hope  for  a  blessing  on  my  towards  the  right,  while  a  rich  veg- 
undertaking,  or  how  can  I  com-  etable  fragrance  was  wafted  from 
xnence  so  long  a  voyage  with  a  quiet  the  shore.  The  current  of  the  river, 
conscience,  if  I  leave  even  the  shadow  when  increased  by  the  ebb-tide,  was 
of  a  committed  act  of  injustice  be-  found  as  they  descended  to  be  tre- 
hind?'"  '^On  the  22d  of  April,  mendously  rapid,  running  at  no  less 
1823,^^  she  continues,  ^' Dr.  Heber  a  rate,  according  to  their  pilot,  than 
finally  took  leave  of  Shropshire. —  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour.  On 
From  a  range  of  high  grounds  near  arriving  at  Calcutta,  Heber  found 
Newport,  he  tunied  back  to  catch  that  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
a  last  view  of  his  beloved  Hodnet;  his  bishopric,  at  all  times  multiplex 
and  here  the  feelings  which  he  had  and  extensive,  had  now,  since  the 
hitherto  suppressed  in  tenderness  to  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  accumula- 
others,  burst  forth  unrestrained,  and  ted  prodigiously  ;  so  that,  although 
he  uttered  the  words  which  have  he  had  come  out  neither  with  the 
proved  prophetic,  that  he  'should  expectation  nor  the  wish  to  find  his 
return  to  it  no  more  1'  '*  place  a  sinecure,  he  felt  somewhat 
Heber  having  made  all  necessary  alarmed  at  the  laborious  prospect 
preparations  for  his  long  voyage,  before  him.  However,  he  was  a 
and  received  consecration,  repaired,  man  accustomed  to  labor,  and  not 
on  the  16th  of  June,  on  board  the  easily  discouraged.  He  therefore 
company's  ship  Grenville,  in  which  diligently  applied  himself  to  busi« 
he  and  his  family  were  to  proceed  ness,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  India.  As  our  traveler's  first  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
desire,  in  whatever  position  he  hap-  formidable  appearance  of  things  on 
pened  to  he  placed,  was  to  effect  all  his  first  arrival,  it  was  still  possible, 
the  good  in  his  power,  he  no  sooner  after  fully  performing    his    duty^ 
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nvhich  no  consideration  coald  in-  rivalled  Babylon  or  Nineveh  in  ei- 
duce  hira  to  neglect,  to  command  tent,  and  which  fell  to  3ecay,  be- 
sufficient  leisure  for  studying  wliat-  cause  the  Ganges  which  once  flow- 
ever  was  curious  or  striking  in  the  ed  under  its  walls,  changed  its  bed, 
natural  or  moral  aspect  of  Hindoos-  and  took  another  direction,  sis  or 
tan.  Former  travelers,  he  now  seven  miles  south  of  the  city, 
found,  were,  notwithstanding  their  From  thence  he  proceeded,  as 
numbers,  very  far  from  having  ex-  before,  up  the  Ganges,  observing 
hausted  the  subject,  either  because  whatever  was  remarkable,  making 
the  phenomena  of  Asiatic  manners  a  short  stay  at  each  of  the  Euro- 
are,  like  those  of  the  heavens,  in  a  pean  stations  on  his  way,  for  the 
state  of  perpetual  change,  or  be-  purpose  of  preaching  or  baptinng, 
cause,  these  continuing  the  same,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of  August 
which,  however,  they  do  not,  ap-  at  Patna.  At  this  city,  which  is 
pear  under  various  phases  to  differ-  extensive,  and  situated  in  a  com- 
ent  men,  from  being  viewed  by  each,  manding  position,  he  remained  Bev- 
individual  from  the  peculiar  point  of  eral  days  for  the  purpose  of  preaeh- 
observation  afforded  by  his  charac-  ingand  administering  confirmation, 
ter  and  acquirements.  He  then   continued  his  voyage  to 

In  the  course  of  seven  months,  Ghazeepoor,  famous  for  its  rosc- 
Heber  had  achieved  that  portion  of  gardens  and  salubrious  air.  ^'The 
his  task  which  was  to  be  performed  rose-fields,  which  occupy  many  hun- 
in  the  capital.  Next  to  this  in  im-  dred  acres  in  the  neighborhood,  ire 
portance  was  his  visitation  through  described  as,  at  the  proper  season, 
the  Upper  Provinces,  an  expedition  extremely  beautiful.  They  are  cul- 
in  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  ac*  tivated  for  distilation,  and  for  making 
companied  by  his  family ;  but  this  *  attar,' "  or  rose  water, 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  A  short  way  further  up  the 
delicate  health  of  his  wife,  and  the  stream,  Heber  quitted  his  pinnace, 
tender  age  of  his  infant  child,  he  and,  providing  himself  with  bearen, 
departed  with  his  domestic  chap-  contined  his  journey  to  Benares  by 
lain,  Mr.  Stowe,  in  a  sixteen  oared  land.  Heber's  stay  in  Benares  was 
pinnace,  for  Dacca.  The  shores  of  short.  He  visited  with  attention 
the  Ganges,  though  flat  almost  its  principal  curiosities,  and  con- 
throughout  Bangal,  are  far  from  versed  on  several  points  with  some 
wanting  in  stately  or  picturesque  of  its  Brarainical  professors,  whose 
objects.  Lofty  pagodas,  with  their  belief  in  Hindooism  he  reganleJas 
fantastic  angular  domes,  towering  very  equivocal.  He  then  continued 
over  forests  ofbamboos,  banyans,  and  his  voyage  up  the  river  to  Allaha- 
cocoa  trees ;  ruins  of  Mussulman  bad,  where  he  dismissed  his  pinnace, 
palaces ;  wild  tracts  of  jungle  in-  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
habited  by  tigers  ;  groves  of  peepul  tions  for  performing  the  remainder 
or  tamarind  trees;  with  Hindoo  of  his  journey  by  land, 
villages  or  hamlets,  perched  upon  At  Lucknow  Heber  separated 
artificial  mounds  to  escape  the  pe-  from  his  companions;  and,  accom- 
riodical  inundations  of  the  river.  panied  merely   by  his   attendants, 

Thus  our   traveler  sailed   from  directed  his  course  towards  the  wild 

Calcutta  to  Dacca.     Furreedpoor,  districts  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Himalaya, 

his  next  station,  did  not  long  detain  On  arriving  at  Barelly,  not  more 

him.  Near  Rajmahal  he  approach-  than    fifty  miles  distant  from  the 

ed,  but  did  not   visit,  the  ruins  of  nearest  range,  he  vainly  looked  out 

Gour,  an  ancient  city,  which  almost  for  the  snowy  peaks  of  this  "^  roon- 
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arcli  of  mountains;"  but,  instead,  highest^pots  below  the  naoon — and 

discovered  nothing  but  a  ridge  of  overtopping  by  many  hundred  feet 

black  clouds,  and  a  gray  autumnal  the  summits  of  Cotopaxi  and  Ohim-v 

haze  thVough  which  no  object  was  borazo.^'    To  approach  these  monn- 

disoemible.     The  features  of  the  tains,  however,  from  the  eouth,  the 

country  now  became  wild  and  strik-  traveler  has  to  traverse  a  belt  of 

ing.    Forests  infested  by  malaria,  forest  and  jungle,  where  the  air  is 

tigers,  and  lions,  and  half  desolate  impregnated  with  the  most  deadly 

plains,  announced  the  termination  qualities.  At  the  foot  of  these  moun- 

of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindoos-  , tains  stands  Almorah,  the  last  point 

tan,  and  the  approach  to  a  diflfer-  of  Heber's  journey   in  this  direc- 

ent  region.    Here  "  we  had,"  says  tion  ;  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he 

Heber,  "  a  first  view  of  the  range  of  again  descended  to  the  plain,  and 

the    Himalaya,    indistinctly    seen  pursued  his  route  to  Meerut,  and 

through  the  haze,  but  not  so  indis-  thence  to  Delhi,  the  ruins  of  which 

tinctly  as  to  conceal   the  general  extend  over  a  surface  as  large  as 

form  of  the  mountains.     The  nearer  London,  and  is  still  the  residence  of 

hills  are  blue,  and  in  outline  and  the  descendants  of  the  Mogul  sove- 

tints  resemble  pretty  closely,  at  this  reigns  of  India, 

distance,  those  which  close  in  the  From  Delhi,  Heber  proceeded  to 

vale  of  Clwyd.    Above  these  rose  the   still   more  ancient  Capitol  of 

what  might,  in  the  present  unfavor-  Agra,  where  the   principal  objects 

able  atmosphere,  have  been  taken  of  curiosity  are  *'  the  Motee  Mus- 

for  clouds,  had  not  their  seat  been  jeed,"  a  superb  mosque  of  marble, 

so  stationary,  and  their  outline  so  and  the  palace,  erected  by  Akbar 

harsh   and   pyramidical — the    pa-  of  the  same  costly  material, 

triarchs  of  the  continent,  perhaps  Heber's  journey  through  Raj  poo- 

the  surviving  ruins  of  a  former  tana,mu8t  have  been  most  gratify  ing 

world,  white  and  glistening  as  ala-  to  his  feelings.    The  kings  through 

baster,  and  even  at  this  distance,  of  whose  provinces  he  passed,  received 

probably   one   hundred    and    fifty  him  hospitably,  when  he  visited  their 

miles,  towering  above  the  nearer  chiefcities,  and  sometimes,  when  he 

and  secondary  range,  and  as  much  found  it  inconvenient  to  diverge  so 

as  those   last  (though  said  to   be  far  from  his  road,  sent  messengers 

seven   thousand   six   hundred  feet  expressly  to  meet  hirn  on  the  way, 

high)  are  above  the  plain  in  which  with  politeinvitations  to  their  Court. 

we  were  standing.    I  felt  intense  He  hurried  on,  however,  with  great 

delight  and  awe  in  looking  on  them,  expedition,  and  having  traversed  the 

but  the   pleasure   lasted  not  many  territories  of  Jypoor,  Ajmere,  Bu- 

minutes;  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  naira,  &c.,  proceeded  to  Bombay. 

as  on  the  fairy  castle  of  St.  John,  Here,  Heber  was  joined  by  his  wire, 

and  left  us  but  the  former  gray  cold  and  elder  child.     Not  long  after  in 

horizon,  girding  in  the  green  plain  company  with  them,  he  visited  the 

of  Rohiland,  and  broken  only  by  cavern -temples  of  Elephantae  and 

people  and  mango  trees.  Kennery,  and  subsequently,  accom- 

Next  day,  soon  after  sunrise,  he  panied    by  Arch  deacon    Barnes, 

saw  distinctly,  painted  on   a  dear  made   an   excursion   through    the 

blue  sky,  the  prodigiously  lofty  pin-  western  Ghants  to  Poonch  in  the 

nades  of  these  mountains,  which,  as  Deccan,  during  which  he  enjoyed 

he  justly  observes,'*  are  really  among  an  opportunity  of  examining  ano- 

the  greatest  earthly  works  of  the  ther    celebrated   cavern-temple  at 
Almighty    Creator^s    hands  —  the    Carlee. 
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Sleep. 


[Maxdu 


From  Bombay,  Bishop  Heber 
sailed  to  Ceylon ;  thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Calcutta.  Late  in  January 
1826,  he  again  left  his  home,  pur- 
posing to  visit  southern  India.  After 
sojourning  for  a  few  days  in  Madras, 
he  proceeded  to  Trichonopoly.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  preach- 
ed to  a  large  audience.  In  the 
evening  he  confirmed  no  less  than 
FORTT  persons,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  repeated  this  rite  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  native  Christians. 
Returning  home  to  breakfast,  he 
went,  before  eating,  into  a  cold  bath. 
His  servant,  finding  that  he  ^*  staid 
longer  than  usual,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  found  his  body  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  perfectly  life- 
less." The  usual  restoratives  were 
tried  in  vain.  The  physicians  agreed, 
upon  examining  the  body,  that  '^  a 
vessel  had  burst  upon  the  brain,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  plunge 
into  cold  water  while  he  was  warm, 
and  exhausted."     He  was  buried 


on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  St. 
John^s  Church,  Trichonopoly, 

Bishop  Heber  leil  but  two  chil- 
dren— daughters !  He  died  in  the 
forty  second  year  of  his  age. 

"  His  sun,"  says  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter, referring  to  his  untimely  disso- 
lution, ^*  was  in  its  meridian  power, 
and  its  warmth  most  genial  when  it 
was  suddenly  eclipsed  forever. 

"  He  fell  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  cross  should  ever  wish  to  &11, 
by  no  lingering  decay,  but  in  the 
firmness  and  vigor  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  combat  and  triumph. 

"His  master  came  suddenly,  and 
found  him  faithful  in  his  charge, 
and  waiting  for  his  appearing,  flis 
last  hour  was  spent  m  his  Lord's 
service,  and  in  ministering  to  the 
humblest  of  his  flock.  He  had 
scarcely  put  off  the  sacred  rdbet 
with  which  he  served  at  the  altar  of 
God  on  earthy  when  he  wa^  suddenly 
admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high, 
and  clothed  upon  with  the  garments 
of  Immortality  f" 


SLEEP. 


At  the  hour  of  vesper  chime, 
When  the  daily  tide  of  time. 
With  a  faint  and  falling  roar^ 
Flows  to  the  eternal  shore  ; 
When  the  vestals  of  the  night, 
High  in  Heaven  their  torches  light  j 
When  Care's  heavy  burden  falls 
Under  the  twilight^s  gloaming  walls, 
When,  like  clouds  of  darkness  blown, 
From  the  midnight's  ebon  throne, 
Shadows  deep, 
Float  and  creep 
Over  the  earth, — then  let  me  sleep — 
Let  my  peaceful  spirit  sleep. 

When,  in  memory's  light,  the  life 
Of  the  last  six  days  of  strife — 

Rough  hills  we  have  journeyed  through- 

Softly  glimmers,  still  and  blue  ; 

When  the  golden  atmosphere 

Of  the  autumn  time  is  here, 

Beauty  dreaming  in  the  air ! 
In  some  solemn  woodland,  where 


Withered  leaves  are  lying,  flying— 
Where  the  winds  of  autumn,  sighiog, 

Scatter  and  sweep 

Many  a  heap 
Down  the  willows, — let  me  sleep- 
Let  my  worldly  spirit  sleep. 

And  when  bells  funereal  toll ! — 
When  my  Lifers  dark  waters  roll. 
Roll  to  the  Eternal  shore, 
Drowning,  moaning,  soon  no  more, 
When  this  earthly  warfare  done, 
And  this  immortal  victory  woo, 
Guardian  angels  guide  me  home- 
Through  Time's  cold  and  narrow  dome, 
Mists  and  shadows,  dim,  ideal — 
To  the  Dream-ulnb  BRIGHT  andssal! 
Then  where  o'er  some  glossv  stresoi, 
Dipping,  dripping  willows  gleam- 
Willows  woep, 
Swing  and  sweep — 
Gently  lay  my  limbs  to  sleep ! — 
Leave  my  soul's  lost  load — to  sleep! 
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BAYARD     TAYLOR*8     NORTHERN   TRAVEL.* 


A    BE  VIE  W. 


Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  promises  if  tions  are  remarkably  vigorous,  gra- 
he  lives,  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex-  phic,  and  life-like.  We  propose  to 
tensive  travelers  that  the  world  has  give  a  sketch  of  the  traveler's  pro- 
yet  seen.  For  the  last  six  years  or  gress,  illustrated  as  often  as  possible 
more,  be  seems  to  have  allowed  by  his  own  simple,  but  striking  lan- 
himself  no  repose.  gu^ge* 

At  one  time  you  find  him  walk-  On  the  1st  of  Dec,  1866,  having 
ing  before  the  Caravan  through  the  previously  taken  passage  for  Stock- 
sands  of  the  great  African  Desert,  holm,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  a 
with  his  heart  exalted  to  the  utter-  companion  whom  he  calls  Braisted, 
ance  of  a  majestic  **Hymn  to  the  went  on  board  a  Swedish  propeller 
Sun;'*  soon  afterwards,  he  is  gal-  atLubeck.  Thesteamerleftatnoon, 
loping  under  the  influence  of  an  and  slowly  broke  her  way  through 
overdose  of  ''Hasheesh"  in  the  vi-  the  ice  covered  Trave  towards  the 
cinity  of  the  walls  of  Damascus ;  Baltic.  They  reached  Travemilnd 
you  lose  sight  of  him  in  a  cloud  of  in  the  midst  of  a  brisk  storm  of 
dust  beneath  the  tall  shadows  of  snow.  The  town,  like  all  watering 
the  Palms,  but  'ere  you  have  had  places  out  of  season,  was  almost 
leisure  to  breathe,  and  bless  your  wholly  deserted.  A  jovial  Pole, 
soul,  lo  !  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Bayard  however,  one  of  their  fellow  passen- 
again  !  hailing  you  from  Shanghai  ffers,  persuaded  them  ashore  to 
and  Canton,  or  fanning  his  heated  drink  a  glass  of  Bavarian  beer  be- 
brow  among  the  close  valleys  of  fore  leaving  Germany.  The  reward 
some  tropical,  and  almost  unknown  of  the  venture,  was  a  sour  beverage 
Island  in  the  Southern  Seas.  which  probably  plunged  the  party 

JHTere,  you  think,  he  will  abide  for  into  low  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the 

a  season.    You  are  in  error.     The  morning.    They  returned,  dissatis- 

G^ni us  of  Unrest,  a  quaint,  fidgetty,  fied,  to  the  steamer  which  pursued 

but  not  unamiable  Imp  hath  pos-  her  way  cautiously,  until  tne  next 

sessed  him.  So,  before  many  months  morning,  when   the  steep  cliffs  of 

have  passed,  our  traveler  is  once  Moen,  a  Danish  Island,  were  visible 

more  in  motion,  and  on  this  occa-  on  their  left.    Soon  after,  they  saw 

rion  we  behold  him — possessed  of  dimly   through   the  mist,  certain 

a  well-filled   purse,  warm  Russian  white  gleams  which  were  pronouno- 

sables,  a  contented  conscience,  and  ed  to  be  the  shores  of  Sweden.  The 

an    excruciatingly   red    and    blue  Propeller  slackened  her  speed  to  a 

nose, — sleighing  it  merrily  towards  snail's  pace,  "  snuffing,"  as  Mr.  'tay- 

the  Arotio  Circle.  lor  quaintly  observes,  **  at  headland 

This  recent  work  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  after  headland,  like  a  dog  off^  the 

is  in  our  estimation  by  far  the  best  scent  in  order  to  find  her  way  into 

of  his  Pictures  of  Travel.    Its  inter-  Ystad."  The  fog  clearing  at  length, 

est  is  continuous,  and  the  descrip-  they  were  enabled  to  mn  into  the 

*  Northern  Trawsl;  Slimmer  and  Winttr  Pidures  of  Sweden^  Denmari,  and  Lap  • 

iand,  by  Bayard  Taylor.    G,P.  Putnam,  N.  Y. 
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Harbor.    Here  another  and  more  Light  house  at  Landsort  was  viable, 

violent  stonn  of  snow  and  wind  de-  and  the  archipelago  of  cloven  Isles, 

tained  them  for  more  than  two  days,  which  extends  to  Tornea  began  to 

It  must  have  proved  a  pleasant  dis-  stud  the  sea.     They  learned  from  a 

pensation.     One  evening  at  supper,  Pilot,  in    this  neighborhood,  that 

they  were  particularly  cheered  by  the  Stockholm  was  closed  with  ice,  and 

account  of  a  Custom  Ilouse  Officer,  that  their   only  plan  would   be  to 

whocircumstantially  informed  them  stop  at  the  port  of  Dal aro  thirty 

of  the  destruction  of  the  steam  ship  miles  distant.     To   Dalaro,  there- 

Ume6  by  the  ice,  near  Sundsvall,  fore,  they  proceeded,  through  the 

and  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  the  pas-  channels  of  the  numerous  islands, 

sengers.  while  the  mid-day  sun,    hanging 

Nevertheless,  on  the  third  morn-  low  on  the  horizon,  threw   a  pallid 

ing,  the  Captain  of  the  CarlJohan^  light  over  the  wild,  but  picturesque 

(their  steamer,)  put  to  sea.     About  northern  scenery, 

noon,  as  they  were  heading  for  the  Arrived  at  Dalaro,  a  village  of 

Island  of  Oland,  the  boat  suddenly  fifty  scattering  houses  along  an  ab- 

stopped.    The  travelers,  observing  rupt  shore,  they  succeeded,  after  a 

that  something  unusual  had  occurr-  general  upturning  of  the  contents 

ed,  rushed  on   deck.     They  found  of  their  trunks  by  the  conscientious 

that  the  cabin   boy,  a  sprightly.  Custom  House  officer,  in  engaging 

handsome  fellow  of  fourteen,  had  sleds  and  horses  to  carry  themselves 

fallen   overboard.     Every  possible  and  luggage  to  Stockholm  on  the 

effort  was  made  to  save  him.     He  next  day. 

himself  struggled  gallantly,  but  to  «0a  the  following  morning."  Mr.  Tay- 

no  purpose.     The    remorseless  ice  ior  proceeds  to  say,  "  we  arosf?  at  fire, 

bore  him  down.  went  ashore  in  the  darkness,  and  after 

waiting  ao  hour,  succeeded  in  getting 
"We  watched,"  says  the  author,  "with  our  teams  together.    The  horses  were 
breathless  suspense,  for  the  rc-appear-  small,  but  spirited,  the  sleds  rudely  pot 
ance  of  the  brave  young  swimmer,  but  together,  but  strong,  and  not  uncomfon- 
we  watched  in  vain.    Poor  boy!  who  able,  and  the  drivers,  peasants  of  the 
can  know  what  was  the  agony  of  those  neighborhood,  patient,  and  good-hunw- 
ten  minutes  while  the  icy  waves  grad-  ed.     Climbing  the  sleep  bank,  we  were 
ually  benumbed,  and  dragged  down  the  0"t  of  the  village  in  two  minutes,  cross- 
young  life  that  struggled  with  such  des-  ©^  an  open   common,   and  entered  the 
perate  energy  to  keep  its  place  in  the  forest  of  fir  and  pine.    The  sleighing 
^Qfld  !  was  superb,  and  our  little   nags  carried 
«'  The  men  sat  down,  and  rowed  back,  us  merrily  along,  at  the  usual  traveling 
bringing  only  his  cap  which  they  had  rate  of  one  Swedish  mile  (nearly  seven 
found  floating  on  the  sea.     «' Ah  .'"said  English)  per  hour.  Enveloped  from  head 
Hildebrand,  the  Captain,  with  tears  in  ^o  foot  in  our  fur  robes,  we  did  not  feel 
his  eyes,  ''I  did  not  want  to  take   him  the  sharp  air,  and  in  comparing  our  sen- 
Ihis  voyage,  but  his  mother  begged  me  nations,   decided  that  the  temperature 
so  hard  that  I  could  not  refuse— and  this  was  about  20  deg.     What  was  our  sur- 
is  the  end!""  prise,  on  reaching  the  post  statioa,  at 

learning  that  it  was  actually  2  deg.  be- 
lt may  be   imagined  that  this  low  zero! 

catastrophe  did  not  add  to  the  spirits  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,the  dark- 

^  ,        ^                                      A       iJ  '^ess  decreased,  but  the  morning  was 

of  the  passengers  or  crew.      A  cold,  cloudy,  and  there  wa*  Uttle  appearance 

tempestuous,  disagreeable  night  sue-  of  daybreak  before  nine  o'clock.    In  the 

ceeded.     But   the  fourth  morning  ^^^^Y  twilight  we  were  startled  by  the 

■I           J        1      j:jk,    ,1....-     ««j   «i  appearance  of  a  ball  of  meteoric  fire, 

dawned  splendidly  clear,   and  al-  //^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^-  ^ 

though  the  wind  mcreascd  by  after-  soft  white  lustre,  which  moved  in  ahor- 

noon  to  somewhat  of  a  gale,  they  izontal  line  from  east  to  west,  anddi»- 

j         «i>    ^«/»«n«nf  r^1./^^t./^ao   ♦!,«♦  appcarcd  withoui  asouud.  I was chsmi- 

made  such  excellent  progi  ess,  that  ed  by  the  forest  «ccnery  throughTrhich 

at    BUnnse,  the  day  loUowing,  the  we  passed.    The  pine,  spruce,  and  fif 
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trees,  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form,  overthe  Northern  Bridge,  and  around  the 
were  completely  coated  with  frozen  northern  suburb,  and  I  know  not  where 
snow,  and  stood  as  immovable  as  forests  else,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every- 
of  bronze  incrusted  with  silver.  The  body  we  met,  until  our  stupid  driver 
delicate  twigs  of  the  weeping  birch  re-  found  out  where  he  was  to  go.  Then 
sembled  sprays  of  crystal,  of  a  thousand,  we  took  leave  of  the  Pole,  who  had  en- 
airy  and  exquisite  patterns.  There  was  gaged  horses  to  Norrkoping,  and  looked 
no  wind,  except  in  the  open  glades  be-  utterly  disconsolate  at  parting ;  but  the 
tween  the  woods,  where  the  frozen  lakes  grave  Swede  showed  his  kind  heart  at 
spread  out  like  meadow  intervals.  As  la.«$t,  for — neglecting  his  home,  from 
we  approached  the  first  station  there  which  he  had  been  absent  seven  years 
were  signs  of  cultivation — fields  inclosed  — he  accompanied  us  to  an  hotel,  en- 
with  stake  fences,  low  red  houses,  low  gaged  rooms,  and  saw  us  safely  housed." 
barns,  and  scanty  patches  of  garden 
land.    We  occasionally  met   peasants  The  travelers  remained  in  Stock- 

with   their  sleds — hardy,   red-faced  fel-  v»^im  tr^^    «    ™,rv^u       rri       *• 

lows,  and  women  solid  enough  to  out-  holm  for  a  week.     The  time   was 

weigh  their  bulk  in  pig-iron.  consumed  m  preparations  for  the* 

The  post-staiion  was  a  cottage  in  the  journey  north, 

little  hamlet  of  Berga.     We  drove  into  ^  m                       .        , 

the  yard,  and  while  sleds  and  horses  iney  encountered  great  and  un- 

wcre  being  changed,  partook  of  some  expected  difficulty  in  procuring"  in- 
boiled  milk  and  tough  rye-bread  the  only  formation  as  to  their  future  route, 
things  to  be  had,  but  both  good  of  their  xr  k  i  3^1  •  . 
kind.  The  traveler's  room  was  carpeted  ^Nobody  seemed  to  know  anything 
and  comfortable,  and  the  people  seemed  of  the  matter,  and  moreover  it  was 
poor  only  because  of  their  few  wants.—  quite  evident  that  the  people  look- 
Our  new  sleds  were  worse  than  the  form-  ^1  .,^^^  \g^  m  i  1  1  • 
er,  and  so  were  our  horses,  but  we  came  ed"pon  Mr.  laylor  and  his  com- 
to  the  second  station  In  time,  and  found  rade  as  a  precious  pair  of  fools  for 
we  must  make    still    another  arrange-  contemplatinff  in  the  winter  season 

ment.     The  luggage  was  sent  ahead  on     __  j«„^^«„*^  „^  j  . 1        j     r 

a  large  sled,  while  each  pair  of  us,  seat-  ^  desperate  and  unheard-of  an  ex- 

ed  in  a  one  horse  cutter,  followed  after  pedltion.       "  They    must    certainly 

it,  driving  ourselves.     Swedish  horses  perish,"  these    COmfortinff   COUnsel- 

arestoppedbya  whistle,  and  encouraged  i^-,  ooqiii.«^1  ♦U««,     u  ^e    ?         »•       n 

by  a  smScking  of  the  lips,  which  I  foiind  ^3J^  f*"[^^  ^,7"^'      ^^  starvation." 

impossible  to  learn  at  once,  and  they  con-  r  innland  and  Lapland  were  deserts, 

sideraiely  gave  us  no  whips.    We  had  mere  howling  wildernesses,  desti- 

now  a  broad  beaten  road    and  the  many  ^^^    ^f  j          destitute  of  food    desti- 

teams  we  met  and  passed  gave  evidence  ^          '      .    ''"/"  "^^  iwi^u,  u<?mi 

of  our   approach  to  Stockholm.    The  tute  Of  every  thing  in  fact,  nef^cssary 

country;  too,  gently  undulating  all  the  to  the  support  of  civiliized  man.  Mr 

way,  was  more  thickly  settled  and  ap-  j^ylor,  however,  was  not  to  be  de- 

peared  to  be  under  tolerable  cultivation.  .-^     i  V     *u         •           ""»' ««"  uc  uc 

About  one  in  the  afternoon,  we  climb-  ceived  by  these  Ignorant  and  vague 

ed  a  rising  slope,  and  from  its  brow  look-  picturings  of  disaster.  **  The  pros- 
ed down  upon  Stockholm.  The  sky  was  pect,"  he  declares,  "was  not  at  all 
dark-gray  and  lowering:  the  hills  were  i  .  *  i«  mi  „i 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  roofs  of  the  alarramg  tO  him,  because,  "he  re- 
city  resembled  a  multitude  of  tents,  out  membered  that  he  had  heard  much 
ofwhich  rose  half  a  dozen  dark  spires,  worse  accounts  of  Ethiopia,  while 

On  cither  side  were  arms  of  the  Malar  ^   1  «            •     m                       '^ .  * 

Lake-white,  frozen  plains.    Snow  was  ^aKi^g    similar     preparations     m 

already  in  the  air,  and  presently  we  Cairo,  and  had  learned  that  all  such 

looked  through  a  screen  of  heavy  flakes  bug-beavs  ceased  to  exist  when  thev 

onthedark,  weird, wintry  picture.    The  ..,Jl„  1  ^1  11., /•„      1  >♦     ny\_          .«.  i.*^ 

impression  was  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  I  ^^^^?  ^^^^L^  ^^''^^'       ^  he  outfit  for 

shall  not  soon  forget  it.  the  journey  was  restricted  to   "  cof- 

We  had  passed  through  the  southern  fee,  sugar,  salt,  gun  powder,  lucifer 

suburb,  and  were  descendingto  the  lake,  matches,  lead,  shot,  sluffs,  four  bot- 

when  one  of  our  shafts  snapped  off. —     .1  „  ^r  / 1^ j        i.    *  1 

Resigning  the  cutter  to  the  charge  of  a  ties  of  Cognac,  a  sword,  a  but(!her- 

stoot  maiden,  who  acted  as  postillion,  kriife,  hammer,  screw-driver,  nails, 

Braisted  and  I  climbed  upon  the  luggage,  rope  and  twine,  all  contained  in  a 

and  in  this  wise,  shaggy  with  snowy  fur,  r          /•  eiirhtt^Gn  inrh^  sniiaro  "      A 

passed  through  the  city,  before  the  House  T    ,     ei.fjnieen  incnes  square.        A 

of  Nobles  and  the   King's  Palace,  and  wn^ecvalise  held  the  travelers' cloth- 
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ing,  books,  and  writing  and  draw-  ing  twilight  at  three  in  the  after- 

ing  materialB.    The  collection  of  the  noon."      '*  Nothing,"    Mr.  Tajlor 

requisite  funds  occupied  some  time,  adds,  **  seemed  real  in  this  strange, 

At  length  Mr.  Taylor  found  himself  dying  light — nothing — bat  my  ig- 

in  possession  of  "  hundreds  of  bank  norance  of  Swedish  whenever  I  tried 

notes,  and  thousands  of  silver  pieces  to  talk  1" 

of  all  sizes,  Swedish   paper,  silver.  At  a  reasonably  early  hour  the 

and  copper;  Norwegian  notes  and  next   morning,  accompanied  by  a 

dollars ;  Danish  marks,  and  Russian  rough   two-wheeled  baggage  cart, 

gold,  roubles,  and  copecks."     The  and  themselvcsensconsed  in  another 

delusion  that  he  had  all  at  once  cart  of  precisely  the  same  make,  the 

been  showered  upon  by  Fortune,  travelers  rattled  out  of  Gefle  in  the 

was  charmingly  dissipated,    how-  frosty  moonlight. 

ever,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  .,^          ,„  , 

m,     '        1       •!            u    f                1*1  "  Our  road,    the  narratfve  ffoes  on  lo 

The    vast    pile    melted    away,  like  say,  «  went  northward,  into  dark  forests, 

snow    under    the     influence     of    a  over  the  same  undulatiogj  yet   monoto- 

thaw.  nous  country  as  before.    As  we  drove 

wkr»«  ^».».«^k;*.r.  «»««.   «»««,^^»4  into  the  post-house,  at  the  end  of  the  first 

When  everything  was  arranged  ^^^^-^^^  \^^^^  ^^^^;  travelers,  who  had 

for  the   contemplated  tQur  of  two  the  start  of  us,   and  consequenlJy  the 

months,  places  were  engaged   in   a  fi"t  right  to  horses,  drove  away.    I  was 

diligence  which  ran  to  Gefle    120  tTrT^ti^eTAToT^'t;^^ 

miles  north  of  Stockholm.  Mr.  1  ay-  me  that  by  paying  twelve  shillings  extra 

lor  had  previously  taken  lessons  in  I  could  have  horses  at  once.    While  ibc 

the  Swedish    language,   and  hoped  new  cans  were  getting  ready,  the  post- 

,        11           !•                   'i.!            T  man,  wrapped  in  wolf-skin,   and  with  a 

to  be  able  to  dispense  with  an   In-  face  reddened  by  the  wind,  came   up, 

terpreter.    They  reached  Gefle,  a  and  handed  out  my yorA?i<;  ticket.  Such 

town  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  in-  ^*«  «"'•  ^^^  experience  of  fdrbud. 

habitants  and  a  considerable  ship-  O"  the  next  station,  the  peasant  who 

.    .         .    1   ,           ^i_     ii"    1  J  was  ahead  with  our  luggage,  left  the 

pmg  interest,  late  on  the  third  day.  main  road  and  took  a  rough  track  through 

Here,  the  travelers  found  out,   that  the  woods.    Presently  we  came  to  a 

thenceforth  they  were  to  proceed  ^^\S^  ]»^«^  <^^  ^^^  Bothnian  gulf,  frozen 

r^      tL    1 '   M  n   f                    ji       \  solid  from  shore  lo  shore,  and  upon  this 

by  "  shfute''  (pronounced  shoos)  or  ^^  baldly  struck  out.  The  ice  wm  near- 

post^  taking   new   horses   on    each  ly  a  foot  thick,  and  as  solid  as  marble. 

station  on  the  road.  Notice  of  their  So  we  drove  for  at  least  four  miles,  and 

•     xi.    «u         ^e     u -*.:..    »ii  finally  came  to  land  on  the  opposite  side, 

coming  m  the  shape  of  what  is  call-  ^^^^  saw-mill.  At  the  next  post-house 

ed  a  forhud  ticket,  (or  an  order  for  we  found  our  predecessors  just  setting 

fresh  relays  of  horses,)   was  always  off  again  in  sleds  ;  the  landlord  informed 

*^  u«  «^«4.'1«  ;«  «^.*n*«^^     mr.  t*,t1o.-  «»  that  he  had  only  received  my  forbud 

to  be  sent  on  in  advance.  Mr.  Taylor  ^^  ^^^^  previous,  and,  according  to  law 

describes  Gene  as  a  well  built,  pret-  was  allowed  three  hours  to  get  read?  hii 

ty  place,  composed  of  houses  most-  second  instalment  of  horses,  the  first  be- 

ly  two  stories  high,  white,  a=d  with  ^  ^.^'"reforJ c"j:^rt":d"oa^/2 

spacious  courts  m   the    rear.      It  is  with  breakfast.    At  one  o'clock  we  set 

surrounded  with  a  low  rolling  coun-  out  again  in  low  Norrland  sleds,  but 

try,  covered  with  dark  foreste  of  fir,  there  was  little  snow  at  first,  and  we 

J\       .            rni               xi_         J     •  were  obliged  to  walk  the  first  few  muea. 

and    pine.       Ihe    weather,    during  The  station  was  a  long  one  (twenty  Eng- 

our  travelers'  stay  in  this  town,  was  lish  miles,)  and  our  horses  not  the  most 

guperb—*' gloriously  clear,   with    a  promising.    Coming  upon  solid  snow  at 

^  *^  J     V        .               li        •    1       o  l^ist,  we  traveled  rather  more  swillly, 

steady  bracing  south  wind,     bun-  ^ut  with  more  risk.  The  sleds,  although 

rise  melting  into  sun-set  without  a  so  low,  rest  upon   narrow  runners,  and 

noon— a  long  mominff  twilight— a  the  shafts  are  attached  by  a  book,  upon 

1          11            i."   '^       -.  *u^  u^..-^  which  they  turn  in  all  directions,  so  that 

low  slant  sun  shming  on  the  house-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^  ^ide,  entire 

tops  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  even-  ly  independent  of  them.  In  going  off  the 
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main  road  to  get  a  Ifttle  more  snow  on  a  uncertain  of  our  way,  mj\1\\^  after  a  chase 

side  track,  I  discovered  this  fact  by  over-  of  a  few  miles,  we  found  the  boy  getting 

turning  the  sled,  and  pitching  Braisted  his  reins  from  under  the  runners.  Final- 

and  myself  out  on  our  heads.    Long  af-  ly  afler  two  in  the  morning  we  reached 

ler  dark,  we  reached  the   next  station,  j&ro." 
Stratiara,  and  found  our  horses  in  readi- 
ness.   We  started  again,  by  the  gleam        From  J5ro,  tho  travelers  passed 

ofa  flashing  aurora   going  through  for-  successively  and  by  rapid  journey- 

ests  and  fields  in  the   uncertam  light,  •        .1  i.    tt    vi        11  o       ^       11 

blindly  following  our  leader,  Braisted  mg  through  Hudlksvall,  SuTldsvall, 

and  I'driving  by  turns,  and  already  much  (where    they  purchased  two    light, 

''**»'&"»^^-  but  strong:  sleds,)  Fjal,  a  little  ham- 

At  Mo  Myskie,  which  we  reached  at  Jet  jrratefully  embalmed  in  their  re- 

eight  ooiock,  our  horses  had  been  ready         1,"  ^.        ,•'  «   .^  n      . 

four  hours,  which  gave  us  a  dollar  banco  collection,  because  of  Us  excellent 

twu/ap««»t«^ar  (waiting  money)  to  pay.  Inn,  and  the  delicious  breakfast  of 

The  landlord,  a  sturdy,  jolly  fellow,  with  beef-steak    and  onions,    blood  pud* 

gTiZ2ly  hair  and  a  prosperous  abdomen,  v  1  *      j  ^  i 

Lkedifwe  were  French,  and  I  address-  dings  and  tender  pan  cakes,   equal 

ed  bim  in  that  language.     He  answered  in  fragility  to  a  Pans  omelette  SOuff- 

in  English  on  finding  that  we  were  l^e,  which  thev  procured  thereat. — 

Americans.     On  his  saying  that  he  had  tt^,.„x«„„^i  *u'  *  ^:i„i  ^r  „^  :^ ^ 

learned  English  in  Tripoli,  I  addressed  Hemosand,  the  capital  of  an  impor- 

Ydm  in  Arabic.    His  eyes  flashed,  he  tant   province,  Weda,   situated    on 

burst  into  a  roaring  laugh  of  the  pro-  the  largest  Stream  in  northern  Swe- 

fr.hl^lfr^i^';.ml«!  den,  until  they  arrived  at  H6rnas 

in  the  majestic  gutturals  of  the  Orient.  .  \  ...•'>,,  -  .  . 
"^li^X-o^AAar/"  he  cried;  "I  have  been  m  the  Vicinity  of  the  frontier  of 
wailing  twenty  yeatrs  for  some  one  to  Norrland.  They  found  the  temper- 
speak  to  me  in  Arabic,  and  you  are  the  ^tu^e  at  this  point  22^  below  zero, 
first  I '  He  afterwards  changed  to  Ital-  t  .  ,t  •  '  .•n  ,  j  , 
ian,  which  he  spoke  perfectly  well,  and  ^ut  the  air  was  still  dry  and  pleas- 
preferred  to  any  foreign  language.  We  ant  to  inhale.  Mr.  Taylor  confes- 
wcre  detained  half  an  hour  by  his  de-  ^es  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  para- 

Iight,  and  went  oft  forgetting  to  pay  for  1         ,  j       i_         i         j     * 

a  bottle  of  beer,  the  price  of  which  1  sent  'J^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  a  beard    and  mous- 

h&ck  by  the  sJijntsboiide,  or  posxiWion.  tache  converted  into  a  solid  mass 

This  ;?/:;«^**ow^«  was  a  stupid  fellow,  of  ice,  frozen  together,  so  that  lie 

who  took  us  a   long,  circuitous  road,  in ,  ^x  1     _ji     ^  i  •  i.i_     i_    ^ 

order  to  save  lime.     We  hurried  along  ^^^^^  "^rdly  open    his  mouth,   but 

in  the  darkness,  constantly  crying  out  the    phenomenon  appears  to  have 

''Korpdr  (Drive  on!)  and  narrowly  givefi  him    not  the    slightest    con- 

missing  a   hundred   overturns.     It  was  pp«« 
elev-enatnight  before  we  reached  the  inn 

at  Kungsgarden,  where,  fortunately,  the  "  By  this  time."  ho  says,  "  it  was  al- 
people  were  awake,  and  the  pleasant  old  most  wholly  a  journey  by  night,  dawn 
landlady  soon  had  our  horses  ready.  We  and  twilight,  for  full  day  there  was  none, 
had  yet  sixteen  English  miles  to  Bro,  The  sun  rose  at /«?«  and  set  alf«'o.  We 
our  lodging-place,  where  we  should  have  skimmed  along  over  the  black,  fir-cloth- 
arrived  by  eight  o'clock.  I  hardly  know  ed  hills,  and  across  the  pleasant  little 
how  to  describe  the  journey.  We  were  valleys,  in  the  long,  gray,  slowly-gaiher- 
half  asleep,  tired  out,  nearly  frozen,  inar  daybreak:  then,  heavy  snow-clouds 
(mercury  below  zero)  and  dashed  along  hid  half  the  brief  day,  and  the  long,  long, 
at  haphazard,  through  vast  dark  forests,  dusky  evening  glow  settled  into  night, 
up  hill  and  down,  following  the  sleepy  Thesleigbing  was  superb,  the  snow  pure 
boy  who  drdve  ahead  with  our  baggage,  as  ivory,  hard  as  marble,  and  beautifully 
A  dozen  times  the  sled,  swaying  from  crisp  and  smooth.  Our  sleds  glided  over 
side  to  side  like  a  pendulum,  lilted,  hung  it  without  effort,  the  runners  making 
in  suspense  a  second,  and  then  righted  music  as  they  flew.  With  every  day  the 
itself  again.  The  boy  fell  back  on  the  country  grew  wilder,  blacker  and  more 
hay  and  slept,  until  Braisted,  creeping  rugged,  with  no  change  in  the  general 
up  behind,  startled  him  with  terrific  yells  character  of  the  scenery.  In  the  after- 
in  his  ears.  After  midnight  the  moon  noon  we  passed  the  frontier  of  Norrland, 
rose,  and  the  cold  was  intenser  than  and  entered  the  province  of  West  Both- 
ever.  Theboyhavingfallen  asleep  again,  nia.  There  are  fewer  horses  at  the  sta- 
thc  horse  took  advantage  of  it  to  run  off"  lions,  as  wo  go  north,  but  also  fewer 
at  full  speed,  we  following  at  the  same  travelers,  and  we  were  not  often  de- 
tale,  sometimes  losing  sight  of  him  and  tained.    Thus  far,  we  had  no  difficulty  ; 
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my  scanty  stock  of  Swedish  "Went  a  great  **  By  Odin!  it  was  glorious  1  The 
way,  and  I  began  to  understand  with  smooth,  firm  road,  crisp  and  pure  as  Ala- 
more  facility,  even  the  broad  Norrland  baster,  over  which  our  sleigh  runners 
dialect.  talked  with  the   rippling,  musical  mur- 

"  The  people  of  this  region  are  noble  mur  of  summer  brooks  j  the  sparkling, 
specimens   of  the    physical  man — tall,  breathless  firmament  ,•  the  gorgeous  rosy 
broad-shouldered,    large-limbed,    ruddy  flush  of  morning,  slowly  deepening  until 
and  powerful ;  and  they  are  mated  with  the  orange  disc  of  the  sun  cut  the  hori- 
women  who,  I   venture  to   say,  do  not  zon  ;  the  golden  blaze  of  the  tops  of  the 
even  suspect  the  existence  of  a  nervous  bronze  firs  ;  the  glittering  of  the  glassy 
system.    The  natural  consequences  of  birches  ;  the  long,  dreary  sweep  of  the 
such  health   are,    morality  and  honesty  landscape  ;  the  icy  nectar  of  the  perfect 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  quantities  of  rosy  airj  the  tingling  of  the  roused  blood  in 
and  robust  children  which  bless  every  '  every  vein,  all  alert  to  guard  the  outposts 
household.     If  health  and  virtue  cannot  of  life  against  the  besieging  cold — it  was 
secure  happiness,  nothing  can,  and  these  superb !    The  natives  themselves  spoke 
Norrlanders  appear  to  be   a  thoroughly  ofthe cold  as  befng  unusually  severe,  and 
happy  and  contented  race.     We  had  oc-  we  congratulated  ourselves  all  the  more 
casional    reason  to   complain   of  their  on  our  easy  endurance  of  iL     Had  we 
slowness;  but,  then,   why  should  they  judged  only  by  our  own  sensations  we 
be  fast  ?     It   is   rather  we  who   should  should  not   have  believed  the  tempera- 
moderate  our  speed.      Braisted,  how-  ture  to  be  nearly  so  low. 
ever,  did  not  accept  such  a  philosophy.  The  sun  rose   a  little   after  ten,  and  I 
"  Charles,  Xir.  was  the  boy  to  manage  have  never  seen  anything  finer  than  the 
the  Swedes,"  said  heto  me  one  day;  "he  spectacle  which   we  then  saw  for  the 
tiways  kept  them  in  a  hurry."  first  time,  but  which  was  afterwards  al- 
_                     111  most  daily  repeated — the  illuminaiioo  of 
ror  many  days  the  travelers  con-  the  forests   and  snow-fields  in  his  lerel 
tinued  to  push  northward,  the  COlin-  orange  beams,  for  even  at  midday  be  was 
try,  although    ret.aininff    the    same  not  more  than  eight  degrees  above  the 

■''       ,       ,^         L     '  L'                   /!     i.  horizon.     The  lops  of  the  trees,  only, 

general    characteristics    as  at  nrst,  were  touched  :  still  and  solid  as  iron,  and 

becomincr  wilder  and  more  dreary  covered  with   sparkling  frost-crvstals, 

still  as  thev  advanced.  ^^fj  ^''^'^f  .^7':«  ^banged  to  blazing 

gold,  and  their  foliage  to  a  fiery  orange- 

They    sojourned    on    Christmas  brown.    The  delicate  purple  sprays  of 

eve  at  a  station  called  Innertafle,  the  birch,  coated  with  ice,  gliuered  like 

1             .1              .J        X     /:    J    i.1  wands  of  topaz  and   amethyst,  and  the 

and  rose  the  next  day  to  find  the  slopes  of  virgin  snow,  stretching  towards 

temperature  35^degree8  below  zero,  the  sun,   shone  with  the  fairei?t  saflron 

"  with  which  siffn  of  our  approach  gleams.     There  is  nothing  equal  to  this 

i.^  41.      A      *•     n*     1                      »  in  the  south — nothing  so  transcendenily 

to  the  Arctic  Circle  we  were,"  says  ^ich,  dazzling,  and    glorious.    Italian 

Mr.  Taylor,  "  delighted  !"  dawns    and   twilights    cannot  surpass 

After  drinking  a  bowl  hot  milk  tZTX^^r^^^^^TAt 

flavored  with  cinnamon,  the  horses  hues  of  dusk,  but   lingering  for  honraf- 

were  ordered,  and  thev  left  the  Sta-  ^^^  hour  with  scarce  a  decrease  of  splen- 

tion  witb  the  mercurV  (which  had  fj^  ,I^.T^.:^''^T:i^ft:^ 

fallen)    at    38    degrees.     The   cold  widely  different  zones  and  seasons.    I 

soon  began  to  plav  some  grotesque  thought  to  find  in  the  winter  landscapes 

pranks  Vith    them.     Mr.  Taylor's  SllJlf^/f' ^°''^^'';J'^T"7°^^^'n„*^ 

[;        ,                    ,                      1  /•          1  desolation — a  wild,  dark,  drear)',  monot- 

beard,  moustache,  cap,  and  fur  col-  ony  of  expression— but  I  had,  in  reali- 
lar,  were  speedily  one  undivided  ty,  the  constant  enjoyment  of  the  rare- 
lump  of  ice.  His  eye  lashes  be-  If^^^^  lenderest,  the  most  enchanting 
came  snow-white,  and  heavy  with  The  people  one  meets  along  the  road  har- 
frost,  and  it  required  constant  mo-  monize  with  these  unexpected  irapres- 
tion  to  keep  them  from  freezing  sions.  They  are  clear-eyed  and  rosy  a:? the 
,  .,  -X  ,1.  *=>  morning,  straight  and  strong  as  the  fir 
together.  ^  li.verything  was  ^  seen  saplings  in  their  forests,  and  simple, 
through    visors   barred  with  ivory,  honest,  and  unsophisticated  beyond  any 

class  of  men  I  have  ever  seen.    They 

"  This,"   Mr.  Taylor  exclaims  enthu-  are  no  milk  sops  either.     Unfler  the  se- 

siastically,    ^^  this  was  Arctic  travel  at  renily  of  those  blue  eyes  and  srat>oth,  fair 

last.  faces,  burns  the  old  Berserker  rage,  no 
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cAsily  kindled,  bat  terrible  as  the  light-  find  such  among  our  restless  communi- 

ning  when  once  loosed.    There  are  ten-  ties  at  home  ?" 

der  hearts  in  the  breasts  of  these  North-  tt        r        xi.                   x 

ern  men  and  women,  albeit  they  are  as  ^^^^  ^^^    ^®    present,   we  must 

undemonstrative  as  the  English — or  we  leave  Mr.  Taylor,  and  bis  compan- 

Americans,  for  that  matter.    It  is  exhil-  ion  on   the    borders  of  the  Arctic 

arating  to  see  such  people — whose  di-  p'     i 

g^estion   is   sound,   whose     nerves   are  ^l^Cie. 

tough  as  whipcord,  whose  blood  runs  in  We  shall  rejoin  them  when  the 

a  strong,  full  stream,  whose  impulses  opportunity  offers,  and  complete  an 

are  perfectly  natural,  who  are  good  with-        i ».  •  •     *i.   • 

outknowingit,andwhoarehappywith-  adventurous  joumej  m  their  com- 

out  trying  to  be  so.    Where  shall  we  pany. 


Aknozj) 
Bolton. 


ASKOLD, 


Bolton. — 


Abnold. — 


THE    CONSPIRATOR. 

[from  an  unpublished  drama.]  ^ 

— Speak,  Bolton  !  what  say  these,  my  faithful  friends, 

Touching  my  present  life  ? 
—  Why  Master  Arnold, 

I'  sooth  they're  much  divided  ;  some  assert 

That  thou  art  moon-struck,  that  some  morbid  fancy 

Whether  of  love  or  pride  hath  seized  upon  thee  j 

Others,  that  thou  hast  simply  lost  thy  trust 

In  man,  and  in  thyself— and  others  still, 

That  thou  hast  sunk  to  base,  inglorious  ease, 

Urging  the  languid  currents  of  the  blood 

With  fiery  spurs  of  sense  ;   a  few  there  are, 

— Few,  but  most  faithful — who  at  dead  of  night, 

In  secret  conclave,  with  low-whispered  words 

And  pallid  faces  glancing  back  aghast 

Speak  of  a  monstrous  wrong,  which  thou — 
— [Starting'  up,  and  seizing  Bolt07i.] 

Unhappy  wretch!  therein  thou  speak'st  thy  doom  ! 

That  prying,  curious  spirit  is  thy  Fate.         [Stabs  him  sudcUnly, 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  of  it? 

Oh!   I  die! 

Yet  my  soul  swells  and  lightens  ;  all  the  Future 

Flashes  before  me  like  a  revelation. 

Arnold  De  Malpas  !  thou  sbalt  gain  thine  end ! 

The  aged  king  shall  fall,  the  throne  be  thine ! 

But — as  thou  goest  to  claim  it,  as  thy  foot 

Presses  the  royal  dais,  (mark  my  words  !) 

A  bolt  shall  fall  from  Heaven,  sudden,  swift, 

Ev'n  as  thy  blow  on  me — thou'lt  writhe  i*  th'  dust 

Down-trodden  by  the  hostile  heels  of  thousands, 

Whilst  She  for  whom  thou'st  turned  Conspirator, 

Smiling,  shall  gaze  from  out  thy  palace  doors, 

And  wave  her  broidered  scarf,  and  join  the  music 

Of  her  low  witching  laughter  to  the  sneers 

Of  courtly  Parasites  ;  "  De  Malpas  bore 

His  honors  bravely — did  he  not  my  Lords, 

Now  by  our  Lady,  'tis  a  grievous  fall ! 

"  Yet  pride,  thou  know'st  sweet  Catharine — 

"  Aye  !  aye !  aye ! — 

"Pri'  thee  Francisco!  wilt  thou  dance  to  night?" 

What,  fool !  wilt  prate  forever  ?  hence,  I  say ! 

And  entertain  the  devil  with  thy  dreamings ! 

\Stahs  him  again. 
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TRIP   TO    CUBA. 


NO.    VI. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  was  a  portico  supported  by  columns, 
arrival  at  Mantanzas,  we  were  visit-  The  portico  was  paved  with  brick, 
ed  by  Mr.  G.,  a  gentleman  to  whom        Just  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the 
we  had  brought  a  letter  of  intro-  dwelling  house,  is  the  sugar  mana-* 
duction.     He  was  a  man  of  high  factory,  with  the  steam  engine  at- 
literary   attainments  and   held  an  tached.    The  cane  was  now  being 
important  position — being    Presi-  cut  in  the  fields,  and  carted  home 
dent  of  a  College  designed  for  the  by  oxen  ;  which,  as  they  were  fed 
instruction  of  the  Cuban  youth.   In  on  the  leaves  and  top  joints  of  the 
addition  to  other  attentions  shown  cane,  were  in  excellent  condition, 
us  during  our  stay,  appreciated  I  The  cut  cane  was  thrown  from  the 
trust,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  he  did  us  carts  near  the  apparatus,  for  grind- 
'  the  favor  to  give  us  letters  of  intro-  ing,  and  was  then  laid  upon  a  sort 
duction  to  a  friend,  the  proprietor  of  of    revolving  frame   work,  which 
a  sugarestate,  which  lay  not  far  from  fed  it  to  the  rollers.     These  were 
the  route  of  the  railroad  between  three  in  number,  of  cast  iron,  and 
Mantanzas  and  Havana.    Accord-  the  cane  was  so  completely  crushed 
ingly,  on  our  way  back  to  the  latter  in   passing  through,  that  scarce  a 
city,  we  stopped  at  the  station  house,  drop  of  fluid  remained  in  the  rind, 
not  far  from  the  engenio  or  sugar  It  is  taken  up  as  it  leaves  the  rol- 
plantation,  and  forwarded  our  letter  lers,  by  young  or  by  invalid  negroes, 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  This  and  spread  so  as  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
draft  on  the   hospitality  of  utter  and  serve  for  fuel ;  not  however  for 
strangers  was  promptly  acknowl-  the  engine,  which  requires  wood  or 
edged,  and  the  volante  was  soon  at  coal,  but  for  the  stoves,  which  have 
the  station  house,  with  an  in  vita-  flues  passing  beneath  the  floors  of 
tion  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  dwell-  what  may  be  called   the  drying 
ing  of  the  proprietor.    Alighting  at  house.    The  juice,  meanwhile,  is 
the  portico,  we  were  introduced  to  it  passes  from  the  rollers,  is  received 
the  inmates,  Signor  and  Signora  P.  into  a  vat,  from  which  it  is  conduct*! 
and  Signor  A.,  and  then  conducted  by  a  pipe,  into  the  first  boiler,  and 
into  the  hall.  On  the  right  on  enter-  then  is  ladled  out  by  the  attendants 
ing,  was  a  billiard  table,  in  a  room  into  another,  and  another,  until  it 
appropriated  to  that  purpose;  on  the  reaches  the  point  proper  for  granu- 
left,  the  dining  room ;  and  directly  lation,  when  it  is  poured  into  ves^ 
in  front,  the  open  gallery  from  which  sels  of  tile,  in  shape  like  the  frus- 
you  enter  the  sleeping  apartments,  trum  of  a  cone,  and  set  to  drain. — 
The  house  was  a  quadrangle  of  one  Then  it  is  clayed^  that  is,  purged  or 
8tory,with  lofty  ceilings,  built  round  purified,  by  being  covered  with  a 
an  open  court.    The  windows  were  layer  of  mud^  which  by  courtesy  is 
down  to  the  floor;  that  from  the  called  r /ay.    The  effect  of  this  clay- 
billiard  room  looked  out  upon  an  ing  is  to  precipitate  the  molasses, 
orchard;  that  from  the  dining  room,  and  clarify  the  portion  which  is  in 
upon  a  flower  garden.    In   front,  contact  with  the  clay:    and  tho 
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Bearer  to  the  mud  the  whiter  and  is  heavier  on  these  than  cotton,  to- 
purer  the  sugar.  The  sugar  is  bacoo  or  coffee  estates,  for  there  is 
turned  out  from  the  forms  when  the  on  these  last,  no  need  of  such  unin- 
g^anulation  is  complete,  and  the  termitted  labor.  It  is  fair  to  state, 
upper  portion  is  placed  by  itself  that  it  is  only  during  the  grinding 
as  superior.  This,  with  a  view  to  season,  which  lasts  from  November 
exhale  the  moisture,  is  then  placed  to  May,  (both  inclusive)  that  the 
on  the  drying  floors,  heated  as  I  necessity  for  such  continuous  labor 
have  already  said  by  flues  which  is  felt.  All  that  the  planter  can 
pass  underneath,  and  thus  acceler-  then  secureis  oftentimes  insufficient 
ate  the  drying ;  which,  when  com-  for  the  cutting,  transportation,  aiid 
plete,  the  sugar  now  marketable  is  manufacture  of  the  entire  crop  of 
packed  away  in  boxes  of  350  pounds  cane  grown  on  the  plantation.  For 
each.  the  labor  of  manufacture  is  greater 

New  and  costly  apparatus  for  the    than  that  of  producing;  since  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  has  lately  been    land,  in  its  exuberant  fertility,  will 
introduced  on  many  plantations. —    yield  eight  or  ten  annual  crops  from 
The  juice  instead  of  passing  into  the    the  same  planting ;  the  cane  sprout- 
boilers  as  I  have  just  described,    ing  up  anew  from  the  roots,  when- 
passes  into  a  condenser,  by  means    ever  the  year's  growth  has  been  cut  ■ 
of  which  granulation  takes  place  at    off.     The  after  crops  are  produced, 
a   temperature  of  66   degrees    of   not  only  without  new  setting  the 
Farenheit,  instead  of  90  degrees,  as    plants,  but  often  without  any  cul- 
is  the  case  where  the  old  process  is    ture  whatever,  though  it  is  admits 
followed.    Looking  in  at  this  con-    ted  that  wherever  the  hoe  or  the 
denser,  by  night,  through   glasses    plough  is   used,  the  production  is 
arranged  for  that  purpose,  you  be-    sensibly  increased, 
hold  the  turbid  liquid  mass,  boil-        Some  curiosity  may  be  felt  as  to 
ing  and  seething  within  its  prison    the  relative  productiveness  of  the 
house  of  brass,  and  are  irresistibly    sugar   estates  in  Cuba,  compared 
reminded  of  the  bubbling  cauldron,    with  investments  made  in  other  ob- 
which  figures  so  prominently  among   jects  of  agriculture.     I  am  scarcely 
the  properties^  in   the  incantation    authorized  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
scene  of  the  weird  sisters,  in  Mac-    with   the  certainty  and  precision 
bethi    But  we   purpose    nothing    that  might  be  desired — because  my 
more  than  a  glance  at  this  process    brief  and  hurried  visit  did  not  afford 
of  manufacture.    The  scene  is  live-    me  the  opportunity.    But  I  am  not 
ly  and  pleasing,  and  activity  and    far  from  the  mark  when  I  affirm 
method  characterize  the  operations,    generally,  that  the  cotton  culture 
The  labor,   though  uninten*upted,    in  Cuba,  is  now  almost  extinct — 
did  not  seem  to  me  severe,  or  be-    (all  other  cultures  having  proved 
yond  the  ability  of  the  laborers. —    more  lucrative,)  that  coffee  has  been 
The  plan  of  working  by  watches,    less  attended  to  since  the  coffee  of 
as  on  ship-board,  part  continuing    Brazil  has  taken  precedence  of  it  in 
the  work,   while  others   were  d is-    the  market.  (The  old  estates  never- 
missed  to  sleep,  was  adopted  on  the    theless  are  kept  up,  but  no  new  ones 
plantation  of  which  we  now  speak  ;    are  planted) — that  tobacco,  which 
and  if  universal,  would  refute  the    had  ftillen   partially  into  neglect, 
imputation  of  over-working,  which    is  once   more   stimulated   by  the 
sometimes  attaches  to  the  system    increased    demand ;    and  may  in- 
adopted  on  the  sugar  plantations,    crease  more  rapidly  than  other  ag- 
It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  labor  ricultural    products,    because    the 


* 
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small  capital  needed  for  the  culti-  ideas,  is  perfectly  enormous ;  find- 
vation  of  this  narcotic,  places  it  ing  no  parallel  in  our  most  produc- 
within  the  reach  of  planters  of  the  tive  industry.  No  where,  with  us, 
most  limited  means.  But  none  of  cultivating  our  richest  lands,  with 
these  can  vie  with  sugar,  either  in  our  highest  priced  staples,  can 
the  extent,  or  the  profitableness  of  we  approach  such  a  result !  One 
the  culture,  and  in  respect  to  this  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
great  staple,  I  can  speak,  by  the  dollars  of  gross  income,  from  the 
book,  as  the  sugar  planter  to  whose  labor  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
hospitality  I  was  indebted  for  the  slaves,  of  whom  one-fourth  at  least, 
kindest  reception  at  his  engenio,  must  be  deducted,  by  reason  of  in- 
added  to  my  other  obligations  by  fancy  or  old  age,  from  the  list  of 
giving  me  in  writing  an  estimate  of  workers  1  The  thing  is  simply 
the   expenses  and   income  of  his  prodigious! 

estate  for  the  sugar  crop  of  1860.        Now  let  us  inquire    on    what 

The  return  was  incomplete,  because  amount  of  capital  invested,  this  ex- 

the  manufacture  was  not  yet  finish-  traordinary  sum  of  one  hundred  and 

ed,  and  a  portion  was  consequently  eighty  six  thousand  dollars  has  ac- 

unsold  ;  but  assuming  for  that,  the  crued  by  way  of  interest  The  build- 

.  same  rate  of  production,  and  scale  ings  on   the  plantation,  including 

of  price,  the  statement  will  read  as  the  dwelling  house  and  offices,  the 

follows  :  barracks  for  the  negroes,  the  sugar 

_,    .  -   ,         ,        ^  .,  houses,  steam  enffines,  and  fjeneral- 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  ,       n/i.     i_  -^u      n  ^u^:.  fi^ 

crop  of  the  estate  of  L-.,  the  property  ly  all  the  houses,  with   all  their  fit- 

of  Signor  A.,  island  of  Cuba,  for  the  year  ting  machinery,  were  set  down  by 

1856,  there  being  320  slaves,  of  all  ages,  |.|jq    proprietor,    at  a    valuation    of 

on  the  estate.  .  ^^^^^.^^  g^^^^^^^  j^jj^^      rj.^^    1^^^^   2,000 

Production.  DoUs.  acres,  at  40  dollars  per  acre,  was 

l,000hhd8.  of  Muscovado  sugar,   80,000  ^orth    likewise    80,000  dollars. — 

300  hhds.  of  Musco.  molasses,      8,100  rpi^    «i«„^o     «on     «4    k(\(\    Ar\Wrm. 

3,000  boxes  sugar,  (350  lbs.  each,)  84,000  The    slaves,    820     at    500    dollars 

500  hhds.  sugar  molasses,  12,500  round,  were  worth  160,000  dollars. 

This  gives  a  capital  of  320,000  dol- 

Total  income,  $184,600  j      j    The  gross  income  is  nearlv 

Total  expenses,  34,600  «*«•      *    ^.^ 

54  per  cent,  and  the  nett  mcome 

Nett  income,  $150,000  is  over  47   per  cent.     Now  let  ui 

Expenses  of  Food.  a^^^it  that  the  present  prices  of  su- 

Jerked.beef,  fish,  &c 10,000  Q^\  ^\^  ^ig^e""  ^^^"^  the  average, 

Coal  and  wood 2,200  and  that  the  profats  realized^  are 

Salaries 6,000  thus  beyond  the  ordinary  standard, 

S''^^--; ]'^XS  still,  making  due  allowance  and  de- 
Hogsheads 4,500  -      \       .     o  .  .       ,  ti    •     ^ 

Shooks 2,500  duction  for   this,  the   result  is  as- 

Hides...."*' 600  tounding,   and   enough  to  disgust 


Nails  and  Oil 900  American   planter  with  the 

Timber 1,000  ^  ^  j     •      j    /         u;- 

Repairs  of  furnaces,  &c 750    meagre  returns   derived  ^ro™  hw 


Forms... 1,000  ^  ^\^q  production  of  cotton,  com, 

The  Church 150        i      .     •        x  i.  ».f  fl«A 

Tax  to  government 1,000  wheat,  rice,  tobacco  or  sugar !  tiie 

Unenumerated  expenses 2,200  most  lucrative  of  these  beanng  but 

^     ,                                 Jrrr^:  a  starved  and  stinted  proportion  U) 

Totalexpenses $34,600  ^^^   redundant  exuberance  of  the 

Here  we  have  reached  an  amount,  Cuban  harvest !     I  aflSrm  that,  to 

which,  according  to  our  American  the  same  force  of  negroes  employed 
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in  agricultural  labors  in  our  own  thority  lodged  in  bis  hands,  bow  to 
country,  there  are  many  who  do  propitiate  a  powerful  interest  whose 
not  realize  the  gross  amount,  which  good  will  is  not  to  be  despised ! — 
the  Cuban  planter  of  the  same  force,  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  consideration  of 
pays  away  in  expenses  I  that  is  to  the  government  goes  further  still  I 
say,  that  their  factor's  books  would  the  assessment  levied  on  the  estate 
not  shew  a  sum,  from  the  gross  to  whose  extraordinary  returns  we 
sales  of  their  crops,  equal  to  that,  have  already  referred,  is,  you  will 
which  the  Cuban  planter  annually  perceive,  exceedingly  moderate.  It 
disburses  in  expenses,  after  keeping  is  but  one  thousand  dollars,  an  ar- 
47  per  cent,  interest  on  his  capital,  bitrary  assessment  it  is  true,  but  a 
as  clear  income  !  It  is  dishearten-  most  moderate  one,  being  but  tw^o- 
ing  to  the  American  cultivator  to  thirds  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  nett 
look  such  facts  in  the  face  I  His  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
own  labors  in  comparison,  are  thousand  dollars  1 
not  only  inadequately  rewarded,  Referring  to  the  list  of  expendi- 
but  absolutely  thrown  away  1  tures,  in  the  estimate  furnished  us, 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  we  find  the  sum  of  $10,000  set  down 
considering  the  result  just  given,  is  for  supplies  of  food.  This  is  exclu- 
the  surpassing  fertility  of  the  soil,  sive  of  what  the  plantations  provide: 
and  the  adaption  of  the  climate  to  and  is  paid  away  for  jerk-beef,  for 
the  production  of  this  valuable  sta-  cured  fish,  for  Indian  corn-flour 
pie,  nor  can  we  overlook  the  energy  and  rice  :  all  except  the  first  being 
and  skill  which  have  been  exerted  theproductionsofthe United  States! 
by  the  planters  to  aid  and  develop  but  they  come  to  this  market  bur- 
tbese  natural  advantages.  Proba-  dened  with  duties  almost  prohibito- 
bly  in  this  great  yield,  and  thediffu-  ry  ;  Indian  corn  with  a  duty,  great- 
sion  of  wealth  thereform,  among  all  ly  exceeding  the  first  cost  in  the 
classes  of  the  population,  we  have  west ;  flour  at  a  specific  duty  of 
the  secret  of  the  favors  and  immu-  §7  27  cents  per  barrel,  while  flour 
nities  notoriously  enjoyed  by  the  su-  from  Spain  pays  but  82  70  per  bar- 
gar  planting  interest  in  Cuba.  It  rel.  This  explains  the  secret  of  the 
is  a  privileged  interest  I  Sugar  brisk  trade  sprung  up  between 
estates  are  exempted  from  seizure  Charleston  and  Barcelona,  for 
for  debt !  and  we  witnessed  during  American  flour  is  shipped  from 
our  visit,  that  a  very  politic  reduc-  Charleston  to  Barcelona,  and  thence 
tion  of  the  import  duty  on  articles  re-shipped  to  Cuba  in  Spanish 
of  foreign  growth,  which  were  need-  bottoms,  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
ed  by  the  agricultural  interest,  could  got  direct  from  the  United  States. 
be  opportunely  made  in  their  favor.  The  consumer  of  course  pays  all 
The  drought,  which  prevailed  in  this  extra  charge  !  Rice,  too, from 
the  United  States  in  1856,  extended  the  United  States,  pays  a  duty  of 
likewise  to  Cuba,  and  curtailed  the  over  nine  dollars  a  barrel,  while  the 
crop  of  Indian  corn,  so  as  to  pro-  rice  from  Valencia  is  received  at  a 
dace  a  scarcity  of  that  needful  light  rate  of  duty.  The  object  of 
grain  ;  whereupon,  the  Captain  this  policy  is  transparent — it  is  to 
General  remitted  two-thirds  of  the  suslain  and  perpetuate  the  Spanish 
duty,  and  the  ships  from  New  Or-  monopoly  of  the  Cuban  market,  by 
leans  were  soon  pouring  in  their  the  prostration  of  Cuban  interests  ; 
supplies,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  this  and  secondly,  out  of  this  very  wrong 
favore<i  interest!  Concha  well  knows,  to  raise  a  fund  to  keep  Cuba  forci- 
by  a  politic  use  of  the  plenary  au-  bly  in  subjection  to  Spain  1 
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Look  further  into  this  list  of  ex-  must  be  exchanged  for  American 
penditures  on  a  sugar  estate:  the  productions,  and  must  find  its  way 
timber,  lumber,  shooks,  staves,  to  us  by  the  various  and  sometimes 
hogsheads,  and  materials  for  boxes  devious  channels  of  commerce!  The 
come  exclusively  from  the  United  extent  and  importance  of  this  coin- 
States;  and  though  the  import  du-  merce  are  not  matters  of  vague 
ties  are  not  actually  prohibitory  on  conjecture.  There  are  facts  that 
articles  of  such  absolute  necessity,  declare  and  demonstrate  both !  In 
yet  when  added  to  the  tonnage-  spite  of  the  differential  tonnage  da- 
duties  and  port-charges  levied  on  ties  imposed  upon  American  ves- 
American  shipping,  they  constitute  sels — amounting  to  $1, 60c.  per  ten, 
an  enormous  addition  to  the  first  while  62^  cents  only  is  taxed  on 
cost,  which  the  Cuban  consumers  Spanish  vessels;  in  spite  of  the 
have  to  pay;  while  the  agricultural,  import  duties  levied  on  American 
commercial  and  shipping  interests  products — always  heavy,  and  often 
of  the  country  of  production  are  prohibitory,  and  on  which  from 
proportionally  sufferers!  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  additional  is 
Look  to  another  item — the  large  charged  when  imported  in  Ameri- 
amount  paid  by  a  single  plantation  can  vessels;  in  spite  of  the  port 
for  salaries!  The  overseer  is  gen-  charges,  and  other  local  assess- 
erally  a  Cuban  born,  or  Montero;  ments  levied  on  American  shipping 
but  the  engineers  and  mechanics  visiting  the  ports  of  Cuba,  of  so 
employed  in  the  construction  and  onerous  a  character,  that  they  are, 
management  of  the  steam  mills,  according  to  the  estimate  of  reli- 
are  almost  exclusively  American,  able  merchants,  from  ten  to  twenty 
Balloce,  in  his  History  of  Cuba,  times  greater  than  would  be  paid 
published  four  years  ago,  states  by  the  same  vessels  in  our  own 
that  200  young  men,  from  Bos-  ports, — in  spite  of  all  these  bin- 
ton  alone,  were  employed  at  that  drances  and  impediments — such  is 
time  as  engineers  on  the  sugar  es-  the  dependency  and  intercoraran- 
tates.  ni cation  between  the  two  conn- 
It  is  apparent  then  that  a  large  tries — such  is  the  reliance  of  each 
portion  of  the  salaries  paid  away  on  on  the  other,  for  the  supply  of  mu- 
a  Cuban  sugar  plantation,  is  paid  to  tual  wants — and  such  is  the  irre- 
American  citizens,  and  that  the  far  pressible  energy  of  our  commercial 
greatest  quantity  of  their  supplies  character,  that  the  amount  of 
are  drawn  from  the  products  of  the  American  tonnage  visiting  the 
/  United  States.  Their  value,  though  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  last  year 
not  exactly  determined,  is  consid-  was  greater  than  that  from  any 
erable,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  other  nation  whatever!  England 
must  be  multiplied  by  2,000,  (the  had  less  tonnage  employed  in  that 
number  of  sugar  estates  on  the  trade  than  we  had ;  and  even 
island,)  in  order  to  give  a  proxi-  Spain — decrepid,  querulous  Spain, 
mate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  bolstered  up  as  she  is  by  monopo- 
which  American  interests  are  in-  lies — did  .not  carry  on  as  mueli 
volved  in  the  expenditures,  from  trade  with  her  own  imprisoned 
this  sugar  interest  alone!  But  we  colony  as  we  did!  What  will  that 
have  looked  thus  far  only  to  the  trade  be  when  these  impediments 
American  interest  involved  in  the  shall  have  been  remcyed— the« 
disbursements  of  the  estate.  What  fetters  broken  for  ever!  What 
greater  concern  must  we  not  have  new  life  shall  then  be  infused  into 
in  the  income  ?     How  much  of  that  the  being  of  commercial  enterprise? 
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What  mutual  benefits,  what  iuap-  army !     She  is  oppressed  and  in- 

preciable    prosperity  will    be   the  suited,  and  the  fitful  prosperity  she 

eonsequence?     The  imagination  is  enjoys  comes  from  the  benignity  of 

bewildered  by  the  very  contempla-  nature,  and  the  fortuitous  favor  of 

tion!    But,  alas!  the  beautiful  An-  her  Ruler;  who,   wiser  than*^  the 

droroeda,  devoured  by  secret  griefs,  Power  he  represents,  dispenses  from 

still  lies   chained  to   her   solitarv  time  to  time,  with  the  execution  of 

rock — still  cheats  her  sorrows  with  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  edicts  with 

delusive  hopes — still  casts  despair-  which  he  is  armed,  in  order  to  check 

ing  glances  towards  the  unpitying  some  growing  discontent,  and  pre- 

seas,  and    in  each    floating   cloud  serve   by   timely  concessions,   this 

that  flings  its  shadow  athwart  the  valuable  dependence  to  the  crown 

Northern  sky,  beholds — oh,  mock-  of  Spain. 

ery  of  the  sorrowing  mind! — the  They  know  little  of  human  na- 

feathered  Perseus  flymg  to  her  res-  ture,  who  do  not  comprehend  that 

cue — coming  to  rend   her  chains  the  natural  eflfect  of  such  misgov- 

and  deliver  her  from  the  jaws  of  ernment  is  alienation,  and  a  dispo- 

the  monster!  sition  to  revolt;  and  loyal  and  na- 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Cuba  tional  as  the  Spaniard  is,  by  educa- 
can  ever  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  tion  and  by  feeling,  the  history  of 
trade,  while  she  continues  a  depen-  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
dency  of  Spain.  The  policy  of  the  conclusively  shows  that  he  is  still 
mother  country  is  utterly  and  in-  more  devoted  to  independence  and 
curably  antagonistic.  It  is  the  poli-  that  he  will  dissolve  his  connection 
cy  of  monopoly.  By  this,  she  piles  with  the  mother  country,  whenever 
castle  upon  castle,  armament  upon  the  favorable  opportunity  shall  of- 
armament,  despatches  navies  upon  fer  for  throwing  oflf  the  yoke  ! — 
naries — the  purpose  and  object  of  Cuba  bides  her  time  / 
all,  being  simply  this — to  repress  I  think  from  what  has  been  al- 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  ready  stated,  that  the  reader  must 
in  everything ;  to  keep  her  vassal  come  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
in  her  serfdom, subject  in  every  par-  that  the  mutual  wants,  and  the 
ticular  to  her  suzerain  ;  and  that^  means  mutually  at  hand  for  supply- 
by  the  harshest  and  most  debasing  ing  them,  make  few  countries  more 
means,  by  terror  and  intimidation  !  dependent  for  their  well  being,  on 

A  government  more  odious  than  the  freest  commercial   intercourse, 

that  under  which  Cuba  now  exists,  and  the  untaxed  exchange  of  their 

cannot  well  be  imagined.     It  is  a  respective   commodities,   than  the 

delegated  despotism.    She  has  no  United   States,   and   the  Island  of 

political   rights,  nor  semblance  of  Cuba. 

rights,  no  voice  in  the  laws  that  Does  New  England  want  a  brisk- 
control  her,  or  in  enacting  the  er  demand  for  the  products  of  her 
burdens  that  oppress  her ;  no  choice  fisheries,  a  new  market  for  her  man- 
in  the  ofiScers  that  rule  over  her !  ufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  and  an 
She  endures  not  only  oppression  increased  demand  for  her  lumber, 
but  disgrace — for  the  Peninsular  with  the  profitable  employment  of 
government^  with  a  conscious-  her  shipping  interest,  unburthened 
ness  of  the  disgust  which  such  ty-  by  exhorbitant  port  charges,  ton- 
rannical  proceeding  must  create  in  nage  and  import  duties  1  she  will 
every  generous  breast,  denies  to  the  have  them  when  Cuba  is  free  to 
Cuban  gentleman  the  privilege  of  legislate  for  her  own  interests,  and 
serving  as  an  ofiicer  in  the  national  inaugurate  a  system  of  free  trade  \ 
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Do  the  middle  and  western  States  ted    in    this   way,     I  prefer  tint 
want  an  additional  market  for  their  the  government  should    paj  even 
corn  and  flour,  and  for  various  ob-  the    enormous   sum    of  two   hna- 
jects  of  manufacturing  industry  now  dred    millions  of  dollars,   for  the 
inadequately  remunerated  ?  Do  the  transfer  of  this  beautiful  but  cruelly 
Southern  States  require  a  market  misgoverned  island  to  the  United 
for  their  rice,  corn  and  staves,  now  States,   when  she  would  enjoy  the 
admitted  under  heavy  impositions,  same  liberties  with  ourselves!  and 
or  shut  out  altogether,  by  prohibit-    possess  her  great  revenues  in  peace 
ory  duties  ?     They  will  have  them  — not  by  favor,   or  by  conciliating 
when  Cuba  shall  have  shaken  off   a  tyrant  as  now — but  securely  aod 
the  system  of  tyrannical    misrule,  of  her  own  right  I     But  if  that  can- 
and  odious  monopoly  under  which  not  be,  if  Spain  withholds  her  con- 
she  now  labors,  and  inaugurated  in-  sent,  swayed  by  the  persuasions  or 
stead — the   system   of  free  trade  1  threats  of  the  same  jealous  Powers, 
And   when    will   Cuba  enjoy  the  who  with  transparent  ill-will  de\dfi- 
blessings  of  free   trade?     We  an-  ed    the  scheme  of  the    Tripartite 
swer  confidently — not   until  Cuba  treaty^  for   the   special  purpose  of 
w  annexed  !  preventing   the   transfer — then  let 
I  am  no  fillibuster — but  unques-  Spain  reap  the  reward  of  her  bigotry 
tion ably  a  sympathizer  1     I  do  not  and  subserviency.    SheunllloseCur 
see  while  peace  continues  between  ba — and — without  an  equivalent! 
Spain  and   the  U.  States,  how  the        We  have  not  remonstrateiJ  With 
latter  can  openly  interfere  to  effect  France,  for  her  conquests  in  Alge- 
the  separation  of  the  colony  from  ria ;  we  have  expressed  no  dissati*- 
the  mother  country,  nor  how  she  faction  when  she  enlai^es  her  do- 
can   do   that  covertly,  tvhich   she  minions  by  annexing  provinces — 
may  not  honorably  do  at  all !  Peace  once  the  rivals  of  Imperial  Rome  ! 
continuing,  the  government  is  pre-  We  have  not  ca\illed  with  England 
eluded  from  interfering  ;  but  when  for  her  conquests  in  the  east^  or  for 
"  we  the   people,"    know,    that  a  annexing  to  her  proper  dominions 
neighboring   people  is   oppressed,  the  vast  territories  and  possessions 
our  sympathies  are  necessarily  en-  of  the  East  India  Company  I    Yet 
listed  in  her  behalf;  and  the  closer  all  these  acts,  obviously  disarrange 
the  vicinage,  and   the  more  inti-  the  pre-existent  balances  of  power  I 
mate  the  intercourse,  the  stronger  Why  then  should  these  nations  in- 
will  be  the  sympathy  !     Now  if  we  terfere  with  us,  in  our  laudnble  at- 
are  aware,  that  the  oppressed  neigh-  tempts,  by  honorable  means,  to  pro- 
bor  secretly  but  anxiously  looks  for  cure  the  annexation  of  Cuba  ?   For 
our   assistance — however  the  gov-  desiring  which,  there  are  good  and 
ern m en t  from  a  just  sense  of  its  ob-  sufficient   reasons  of    coniraercial 
ligations,  may  refuse  to  countenance  policy,    which    we    have  already 
any  measures  of  interference — it  is  given  ;  but  there  are  weightier  still 
evident,  that  the   people,   as  indi-  behind.     Pla^e  Cuba  in  ibe  hands 
viduals,   will  feel    themselves  con-  of  a   formidable   maritime  power, 
trolled  by  no  such  scruple,  and  at  and  it  is  evident  that  in  case  ofhos- 
the  first  out-break  made  by  the  Cu-  tility,  all  the  countries  that  border 
bans  themselves,   against  their  op-  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  the  vast  val- 
pressors,   volunteers   by  thousands  ley  of  the' Mississippi,  and  the  rich 
will  flock  to  the  standard  of  revolt,  argosies  of  California,  will  be  triba- 
and  Cuba  will  be  liberated  I     I  pre-  tary,  and  subject  to  her  control. — 
fer  that  Cuba  should  not  be  libera-  She  will  command  both  passes^  hj 
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which  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  paralysing  the  energies  of  this  mag- 

these  regions  will  necessarily  pass,  nificent   confederacy   of  sovereign 

In  four  hours  sail,  her  war  steamers  States  ! ! ! 

span  the  Gulf  from  Havana  to  Key        It  does  appear  to  me,  that  no  act 

"West ;  in   four  other  hours  they  would  more  serve  to  popularize  an 

sweep  from   Cape  San  Antonio  to  administration  with  the  people,  than 

the  Coast  of  Yucatan — and  close  the  annexation  of  Cuba ;  and  that 

the  outlet  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ! —  a  refusal   on  their  part  to  prevent 

Think  of  seizing  the  treasures  of  the   transfer  from   Spain,  to   any 

the  California  mines,   in  transitu !  other  power,   even  at   the  cost  of 

Think  of  levying  black  mail  on  the  war,  would  consign  them  to  present 

products  of  the  giant  West  I  Think  contempt,  and    the   execration   of 

of  closing  the  communications  and  posterity  ! 


FROM   "the  conspirator." 


t 


Arnold. —    Thou  hast  been  to  Court,  Bernaldi,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Bernaldi. — Aye  !  all  the  forenoon  : 

Arnold. —  Did'st  thou  see  the  lady 

Catharine  of  Savoy — whose  miraculous  beauty 
Hath  set  all  Spain  a-flame  ? 

Bernaldi. —  I  did  my  cousin, 

But — I  am  bold  to  speak  it — liked  her  not  j 
Her  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  the  Serpent 
Masking  a  poisonous  spirit — there's  no  depth 
Of  womanly  nature  in  her  gleaming  eyes, 
Falsest  when  most  they  flatter ;  men  have  said 
She  owns  the  Borgias'  blood — I  know  not  that ! 
But  by  St.  Mark !  she  owns  their  temper,  cousin. 


THE  TEMPTER  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


I. 

The  sky  is  dark  with  a  cloudy  pall 
And  the  earth  is  dim  with  rain, 

And  the  ghastly  pine  trees  toss  and  moan 
By  the  side  of  the  moaning  main  : 

And  around  the  eaves  of  the  ruined  Hall 
The  shrill  March  winds  complain. 

II. 

But  a  darker  pall  has  shrouded  the  light 
Of  the  Household  Hopes  within^ 

For  the  troubled  hearts  that  toss  and  moan, 
By  the  shuddering  verge  of  sin, 

Are  sorely  beset  by  the  Tempter's  might, 
And  the  Devil  is  sure  to  win ! 
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DRAMATIC    FRAGMENT. 

(f&om  ths  conspisatob,  an  unpublished  t&agsdt.) 

Scene. — [A  garden — Arnold  De  Malpas  and  Catkariru  discovered  Vfalting  slowif 
towards  a  summer  house  in  tkti  distance.'] 

Catharine. — Art  thou  prepared  to  risk  all  this  De  Malpas  ? 

De  Malpas. — Ay !  this,  and  more  if  I  but  thought [E£sitating. 

Catharine. —  What ! — Arnold  ! 

De  Malpas. — If  I  but  thought  that  when  the  strife  was  over. 

The  feeble  Prince  hurled  down,  the  throne  secured^ 
She  for  whose  love  I  braved  the  People's  hate. 
Malice  of  Rulers,  and  the  heads-man's  axe, 
Would  deign  to  share  with  me  that  perilous  height. 
Catharine. — SAc/  oh  !  thou  hast  a  ladye-love. 
De  Malpas. — Cruel  I  w^ould'st  thou  put  by  my  passion  thus  ! 
With  a  feigned  jest  ?  Catharine  I  stake  my  all. 
Manhood's  strong  hopes  and  purpose,  the  heart's  wealth. 
And  the  mind's  store  of  hard-bought  lore — my  peace 
Of  conscience,  and  my  soul's  immortal  life 
To  lift  thee  to  the  summit  of  thy  wish ; 
(Oh!  I  have  proved  thee,  and  I  know  thy  thoughts,) 
And  yet — thou  feignest  ignorance  ! 
Catharine. —  Dear  De  Malpas, 

Forgive  me !  let  us  both  throw  by  the  mask  ! 
I  hate  the  Queen — even  in  our  girlish  days. 
She  was  my  rival ;  her  mild-mannered  arts 
Stole  suitors  from  me  ;  the  old  Priest,  our  Teacher, 
Though  I  eclipsed  her  ever  in  the  school, 
And  shamed  her  dullness  with  keen-witted  word« 
And  quicker  apprehension,  shone  on  her, 
With  sunny  aspect,  sleeked  her  golden  hair, 
Fondled,  and  soothed,  and  petted,  whilst  for  me — 
The  apter  scholar — he  reserved  harsh  looks. 
And  harsher  tones — (Well !  the  old  fool  is  dead  j 
In  after  time,  some  friend  of  Holy  Church — 
Some  zealous  friend,  proved  that  his  saintship  taught 
Seism  and  heresy,  and  so — he  perished  !) 
But  for  this  Queen,  this  Eleanor !  our  souls 
Nursed  yearly  a  more  fixed  hostility  ; 
We  sat  together  at  the  knightly  jousts, 
And  watched  the  conflict  with  high  beating  hearts, 
Flush'd  cheeks,  and  fluttering  pulses — She  from  fear 
/with  the  mounting  heat  of  martial  blood, 
Thrilled  with  the  music  of  the  battle's  roar, 
The  ring  of  mighty  lances  on  steel  helms, 
Clangor  of  shields,  and  neighing  of  wild  steeds — 
One  morn — my  Knight  was  victor, — as  he  placed 
The  crown  of  gems,  and  laurel  on  my  brow, 
Methought  that  I  was  born  to  be  a  Queen, 
Not  the  brief  Ruler  of  a  festal  throng, 
But  'stablished  Kingdoms,  and  a  Host  of  Men 
Bound  to  my  sway  forever ! 
D«  Malpas.—  A  true  thought ! 

Oh  I  noble  Catharine  !  thy  aspiring  spirit 
Fires  ray  purpose,  and  gives  wings  to  Action, 
Thy  Rival  hath  sped  past  thee  in  the  race — 
But  she  shall  fall  midway — the  blinded  monarch 
Walks  on  the  brink  of  an  abysmal  deep 
And  soon  shall  topple  over  j  then  a  victor 
(Not  from  the  conflict  with  half-blunted  spears 
In  friendly  tournament) — ^but  the  tumult  fierce 
Of  Revolution,  and  the  crash  of  States, 
Shall  set  a  weightier  Crown  about  thy  brows. 
And  hail  thee  Kuler,  not  of  festal  throngs, 
But  -stablished  Kingdoms,  and  a  Host  of  JMen 
Bound  to  thy  sway  forever ! 
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CRIMES    WHICH   THE   LAW   DOSS   NOT  BEACH, 
no.   V. — A  COQUETTE. 

Emilia  Forrester  wore  a  white  in  spite  of  jour  charming  air  and 
dress  on  this  especial  evening.  A  the  frank  sweetness  about  your  lips, 
dress  composed  of  such  miraculous  there  is  indeed,  loveliest  lady,aoer- 
flounces,  that  her  small  and  grace-  tain — certain — I  dare  not  say  it — ^ 
fbl  head,  her  exquisitely  moulded  ^^A  certain  what, certainly  where! 
shoulders,  and  her  softly  rounded  Speak  out:  you  have,  sir, our  right 
arms,  seemed  to  be  rising  from  a  gracious  and  royal  permission;^ 
bed  of  those  fleecy,  downy  clouds  she  extended  her  arm  with  a  play- 
that  float  across  a  summer  sky  at  ful  gesture  of  regal  state, 
noonday.  "A  certain  '  lurking  devil'  in  your 

In   keeping  with  this  innocent  soft,  bright  eyes.     You  are,  in  spite 

and  ethereal  drapery,  Emilia  liad  of    the    outward    gentleness,   the 

put  on   an  air  of  candor  and  sim-  innocent  calmness  which  pervade 

plicity  which  was  beauliful  to  see.  your  style  to-night,  you  are,  *not 

1^0  glittering  jewels  marred   the  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,' 

purity  of  this  virginal  costume.     A  eminently  and  wickedly  dangerous, 

single  row  of  pearls   marked  the  Now,   order  up    the   executioner, 

outline  of  her  little  throat,  and  her  take  ofl"  my  head — but,  I  have  said 

sunny  chestnut  tresses  clustered  low  it." 

about  her  peachy  cheeks,  with  not  ^*And,  suppose  I  am  dangerous, 

even  a  flower  to  grace  them.  what    is    that    to    you4      Who*» 

»  Too  much  hair,  perhaps,  a^a^^^  ?  Mr.  Harry  Newton." 

(Ill  name  a  fault  here,)  for  so  small  a  *'No — but   Mr.   Harry    Newton 

«r.  **f *^'        ,        ,              .^       . ,  wishes  to  present  to  you,  a  youth. 

Which  seemed  to  droop  on  that  side  i           .        ^n                ..*'      \    /          * 

and  on  this :  deserving  of  your  notice,  but  greea 

As  a  full-blown  rose,  oneasy  with  its  as  a  red  blackberry." 

weight,  "I'll  none  of  him." 

Though  not  a  breath  should  trouble  it."  «  y^^^  ^^^^  ^jj,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  r^^^ 

So  looked  Emilia  Forrester  when  poor  fellow  is  a  stranger  here  just 

she. paid  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  yet,  and  I  wish  to  do  my  best  for 

Sefton,  and  turned  to  see  who  in  him.    His  name  is  Ernest  Norton : 

that  crowded  ball-room  could  com-  you  observe  how  little  difference  in 

pare  with  her.  our  appellations.     He  is  from  Phil- 

The  glance  was,  a»  usual,  satis-  adelphia — ^not  very  rich,  but  likely 

factory;    after  a  moment's  pause,  tobe— engaged  to  our  former  to  wnfr> 

she  glided  a  step  from  her  father's  woman,   Charlotte    Berkley,   who 

side,  signified  by  a  pretty  nod  that  has  Mnlterited.'     His  health  is  not 

he  was,  for  the  present,  off*  duty,  good.    They  have  sent  him  here 

and  gave  her  hand  in  welcome  to  for  a  wanner  climate.     We  were 

Harry  Newton.  college  chums.    There  is  my  his- 

"Are  you  amiably  disposed  this  tory." 

evening.  Miss  Forrester?"         /  "Charlotte  Berkley!  my  old  en- 

**Are  you  so  dull  at  divining?"  emy!     Why,  we  have  quarrelled 

'^Tour  smile  promises  well — but  from  our  youth  upwards.     People 

VOL.  IL  35 
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thought  us  alike,  and — gave  her  "Mr.  Newton  does  not  believe 

the  preference/'  in  my  skill  as  a  physiognomist,'^ 

**An  excellent  reason  that  you  Emilia  said,  as  Harry  walked  otf 

should  hate  her,  but  spare  Ernest,  with  a  warning  gesture — aside — to 

Shall  I  bring  him  now?"  her,  touching  his  eyes,  his  heart,  and 

**  Yes.     Stop  a  moment — is  he  then  jestingly  casting  up  his  hands^ 

good-looking?"  as  if  to  implore  her  to  deal  gently 

"That  is  as  you  fancy  him."  with  her  victim.  "Can  you  read  cbar- 
'  A  few  seconds  more,  and  the  in-  acter from  faces?  Itis  my  speciality." 
trod ucti on  was  made.  Ernest  Nor-  "Will  you  exercise  it  on  mef 
ton  was  not  handsome,  but  he  was  Norton  said.  "  Can  you  really,  do 
interesting.  His  eyes  were  fine,  you  think,  tell,  from  my  features  or 
his  brow  good.  He  was  simple,  expression,  what  are  my  character- 
enthusiastic,  a   poet,  and  twenty-  istics?" 

three  years  of  age.     He  was  a  pas-  "Easily.     You  are  very  honest, 

sionate  admirer  of  female  beauty,  very   sincere,  rather  obstinate,  a 

a  firm  believer  in  woman's  faith  little  prejudiced,  sometimes,  amia- 

and  purity.  ble,  and    excessively  devoted    in 

At  the  first  glance  he  was  struck  your  attachments." 

with    the  vague  likeness  between  "I  am  afraid  of  you,  Miss  For- 

Emilia  and  his  fiancee.     She  put  rester." 

him  at  his»iase  by  remarking  upon  "Why  should  you  be!"  she  as- 

it,  spoke  kindly  of  Miss  Berkley,  sumed  the  most  innocent  expres- 

and  then  went  off  to  dance,  leaving  sion;    "it  is  a  science  that  only 

a  very  pleasing  impression   upon  needs  to  be   cultivated,  a  species 

her  new  acquaintance.  of  divination  that  all  fortune  tellers 

He  watched  her  as  she  waltzed :  have.     As  a  personal   possession, 

her  style  was  more  languid   and  you  should  be  the  last  to  fear  meet- 

luxurious,  than  light  and   elastic,  ing  with  one  who  owns  it     What 

She  was  graceful,  but  very  quiet,  a  lover  you  would  have  made  in 

and    soon  stopped,    as  calm    and  the  days  when  men  did  love!" 

unruffled  in   breathing  and   com-  "Are  those  days  gone  by  \     Do 

plexion  as  when  she  started.     Not  men  no  longer  love?" 

a  tinge  more  of  colour,  and  with  "Well,  Shakspeare,  that  scarcely 

her  fiounces  just  as  perfect  in  their  modern   writer,  hints  at    such   a 

symmetrical  carelessness.  thing,    occasionally  —  *Men    have 

"Now  you  may  talk  to  me,"  she  died,'   &c.,  for  instance.     /  never 

said,  returning  to  both  the  friends,  saw  a  man  really  in  love." 

and  dismissing  her  partner  on  some  "What  sort  of  men  have  you 

objectless  errand.     "Mr.  Penryhn  seen?    If  Miss  Forrester  has  never 

dances,  but  his  education  has  never  met  a  man  in  love,  it  must  be  be- 

reached  higher  than  his  heels."  cause  she  wilfully  closes  her  ejes 

"Ernest  is  very  modest, and  never  when  they  approach  her." 

will  forget  that   I  took   the  first  "  Oh,  pardon  me.     I  have  seen 

honour  in  our  class — he  is  always  love-makhig — plenty  of  it     I  have 

thinking   that  I  have  a  right   to  seen   an   ^overwhelming   passk>ii' 

speak  instead  of  himself.     I  shall  grow,  like  Jack   the   giant-killer's 

leave  you — or  else  you  and  I  will  bean-stalk,  in  one  night;  but  the 

do  the /raw  of  the  conversation,  thing  does  not  last ;  it  has  no  stam- 

and  you  will  never  find  out  whether  in  a,  no  root,  no  foundation.    It  is 

he  is  worth  the  favor  you  are  doing  a  pretty  pastime,  a  convenient  waj 

him."  of  amusing  one's  self;  but  it  is  not 
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love.     You  would   not  call  such  cannot  give  you  the  formality  due 

ephemeral  fancies,  love?     Women  to  a  stranger,  not  to  mention  your 

are  fickle  enough,  but  men  1  angels  engagement  (don't  blush !)  to  my 

preserve  us!  old  friend,  and  your  intimacy  with 

.,  ,_,^    ..  ^    .         .,  my  ally,  Mr.  Newton." 

"' The  lightning  strikes  a  man,  u  tt  t  *i-      i_  /o 

And  when  we  think  to  find  Mm  dead       .      ^^^    ^^"^   A  thank    you    suffi- 

and  charred—  .  ciently  for  your  great  kindness  ?" 

Why,  there  he  is,  on  a  sudden,  playing         «  3y  liking  me  as  much  as  I  like 

Bene^al^the  splintered  elm-tree.'  1^^^  a"^>7  COJWtraining  that  care^ 

less    individual    commonly   called 

"A  man  'sighs  and  dies'  for  a  *flarry' to  bring  you  immediately  to 
woman,  and  perhaps  next  month  see  me.  I  shall  make  you  known  to 
lie  comes  to  tell  her  of  his  ap-  my  papa,  (who  is  dra^onising  me 
proaching  *  happy  marriage,'  and  faithfully — at  cards  in  the  next 
yet  he  was 'in  love!'  No.  I  be-  room,)  and  who  will  be  charmed  to 
lieve,  with  Clive  Newcome, '  once,  know  you.  Au  revoirP 
is  always;'  but  then  there  are  Ah,  Emilia  I  spare  that  Parthian 
many  counterfeits  of  that  *once,'  dart.  A  look  so  bewilderingly  dis- 
and  I  fear  the  original  was  destroyed,  tracting,  and  yet  which  her  nice 
or  fell  into  disuse,  long  since."  taste  never  made,  by  a  sparkle,  too 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you :  and    broad! 
I    don't  think  you  quite  believe  *         *         *         *         *'' 

•what  you  say."  Mr  own  Dearest  Charlotte  :  I 

'* Don't  I?  Perhaps  not.  I  have  have  now  been  three  days  in  your 
never  loved,  myself.  Here  I  stand  former  "  city  of  residence,"  and  it  is 
-waiting  for  the  *  divine  fire'  to  strike  about  time  that  I  should  give  you 
me.  If  it  ever  comes,  I  shall  bare  my  opinion  of  it.  I  like  it  I  like 
my  heart  to  receive  it.  Till  then,"  its  soberness,  its  subdued  tone.  It 
and  her  large  eyes  dreamily  and  has  a  solid  look — an  ancient  air, 
softly  met  Ernest's  admiring  look,  which  take  me.  I  went  to  visit 
*'I  shall  wait,  and — doubt.  Do  the  house  in  which  you  were  born : 
you  like  violets?  The  recent  rains  they  showed  me  your  little  garden, 
have  made  them  so  sweet."  and  I  plucked  some  violets  from 

She  held  out  her  bouquet  of  the  very  tufts  that  your  dear  hands 
white  camelias  encircled  with  vio-  planted.  *****  HaiTy  New- 
lets,  and  talked  of  flowers,  books,  ton  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  I 
Philadelphia,  society  in  general.        should  have  been  lost  without  him. 

Ernest  listened  delightedly :  she  Among  other  favors,  he  has  pre- 
was  so  fresh,  so  enticing;  her  mouth  sen  ted  me  to  a  most  beautiful  Miss 
was  so  beautifully  pink,  with  little  Forrester.  At  once  I  like<l  her, 
milky  teeth,  and  a  soft  dimple,  that  for  she  reminded  me  of  you :  you 
came  and  went,  on  her  left  cheek,  remember  her!  She  is  more ^^cerc^ 
He  liked  to  look  at  her:  she  re-  ing  in  her  beauty  than  you,  my 
minded  him  so  much  of  Charlotte,  modest  darling,  who  seem  better 
After  a  half  hour's  infinite  pleasure,  pleased  to  remain  unnoticed,  than 
Emilia  condescended  to  notice  some  to  be  admired.  I  called  upon  her 
other  gentleman,  and  Ernest  had  to  yesterday  with  Newton.  She  was 
quit  her  side.  gloriously  arrayed  in  some  bright 

^  I  treat  you  as  if  we  had  known  stuff  that  looked  like  a  sunbeam, 
each  other  a  greatwhile;  but,  some-  and  she  sang  for  us.  The  night 
how,  you  attract  confidence,"  Emilia  before,  when  I  met  her  at  the  ball, 
said;  **it  is  your  own  fault  if  I    to  which  X  wrote  you  that  I  was 
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going,    she  was  all  simplicity  of  bling  through  my  veins,  and  maJces 

attire,   and    frankness  or    speech,  my  cheeks  tingle.     Now,  see  to- 

Testerday,  she    was  brilliant,   pi-  night:  why  it  might  as  well   be 

quante — quite  dazzling.    She  spoke  June.*' 

of  you  most  kindly.  She  arose   as   she  spoke,    and 

*****  pushed  aside  the  folding  door  which, 

I  shall  not  cross  this  page,  nor  hidden  by  curtains,  led  into  a  little 

begin  another  sheet,  but  here  I  end,  balcony.   Ernest  followed  her.  The 

as  ever,  your                   Ernest.  slight  crescent  of  a  new  moon  trem- 

*****  bled  in  the  sky,  and  a  balmy  breeze 

^  Charmed  to  see  you,"  Emilia  rustled   the  leaves  of  the  garden 

said,  rising  from  her  harp,  and  giv-  beneath. 

ing  her  hand  to  Mr.  Norton.  "How  "Do  you  not  call  this  chann> 

did  you  guess  that  I  was  alone  this  ing?"  he  asked, 

evening,  tired  of  my  own  society,  "  No.   I  would  rather  see  a  snow- 

and  doubly  grateful  for  your  pros-  covered  ground  and  a  frosty  firma- 

ence?"  ment.      Fancy  a  sleigh-ride,  furs, 

"  The  instinct  of  my  guardian  mulled  wine,  dancing,  merry  laugh- 
angel,!  presume.     I  shall  not  quar-  ter — perhaps  an  upset" 
rel  for  at  least  a  month  with  his  or  '^  Fancy  a  night  and  sky  like  this 
her  guidance,  since,  just  now,  it  has  for  two  who  loved." 
led  me  so  happily.     But  you  were  "Bah!"  Emilia  said,  shrugging  her 
singing — pray  go  on."  beautiful  shoulders.     "But  you  are 

"I  seldom  sing,  as  I  told  you  right,  after  all.  You  know,  I  told  joo 

yesterday,  unless  I  have  nothing  mysentimentstheotherevening'.   I 

better  to  do.    Pray  talk  to  me."  am  sceptical.  But  I  ought  to  rehearse 

Emilia   threw  herself  into  her  d/rot<f, lest, when themomentcomea, 

own  lounging  chair,  and  pointed  to  I  be  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Would 

another  near  her.  you  advise  that  I  take  lessons  in 

"  What  have  you  been   doing  sentimental  reveries  from  some  safe 

these  past  two  days  ?"  person.    Scene,  this  piazza ;  dram- 

"Wandering," he  answered.  "En-  atis  personse,  myself  and  any  iudi^ 

joying  your    delicious    climate—  ferent  object?" 

plucking  flowers  in  your  gardens,  "In  my  turn — no — neveracoua- 

smelling   the   jessamines  on    the  terfeit  of  love,  dear  Miss  Forrester, 

road — gossipping  with  the  African  The  real,  or  nothing." 

population,  who  vastly  interest  me ;  "I  think  you  are  wrong.    Now 

and   astoundingly  forgetting  that  that  I  make  it  a  matter  of  grave 

this  is  the  month  of  February."  deliberation,  I  fancy  that  I  most 

Emilia  shook  her  head.  change  my  practice,  if  not  my  pria- 

"  My  sympathy  will   not  meet  ciples.     It  is  daogeroos  to  behave 

you  in  any  of  these  pursuits.    Feb-  as  if  danger  were  past,  or  never 


ruary  is  my  month  of  predilection 
nomadic  negroes  are  never  clean 
jessamines  give  me  the  headache 
I  like  my  flowers  gathered  for  me 


likely  to  come.  I  remember  last 
winter  a  case  in  poinL  I  went  to 
spend  the  evening  with  EHse  Mertpa; 
there  were  only  a  dozen  of  us,  mes- 


and  as  for  the  climate,  it  is  too  sieurs  et  dames,  and  on  inspecting 

monotonous,  too   tropical.  .   Give  the  circle,  I  found,  to  my  horror, 

me  ice  and  snow,  when  December  that  I  had  fallen,  not  among  thieves, 

comes ;  bracing  winds  and  a  keen,  exactly,  but  into  a  very  hot-bed  of 

cold  air,  which  sends  the  blood  bub-  live  prickly  pears.    There  was  Ja- 
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liaBParker,whowoTi^t speak  tome;  hovr  trne  is  the  saying,  that  start 
Robert  Charlton,  to  whonn  I  won't  where  we  may,  conversation,  by 
apeak;  and  my  *c1ear  departed' Percy  moonlight  especially,  must'  end 
Willliaros,  between  whom  and  my-  sentimentally.  Let  us  go  in." 
self  there  has  been  so  much  speak-  ***** 
ing,  that  now  we  are  both  dumb —  My  Dearest  Ernest:  I  write  has- 
et  pour  cause.  The  rest  were  detri-  tity.  I  have  just  read  your  last  let- 
mentals:  if  I  had  nottaken  astranger  ter,  and  a  chill  struck  me-when  I  saw 
with  me,  I  should  literally  have  Emilia  Forrester's  name!  Avoid  her, 
been  obliged  to  d^roger,  or  to  pass  my  love,  if  you  love  me.  I  may  be 
an  eveningr  of  *  masterly  inactivity.*  foolish,  don't  think  me  jealous; 
'  We  met'  to  dance,  and  I  danced  jes^  perhaps  I  am  jealous — are  not 
with  my  cavalier  whom  I  had  all  women  more  or  less  so.  Does 
chaperoned,  until  I  feared  he  would  not  that  great  master  of  the  hu- 
cry  out  for  niercy.  Then  came  man  heart,  Thackeray,  sa^  that  no 
supper:  anxiety  of  mind  had  made  thorough  woman  is  incapable  of, 
me  very — hungry.  I  said  to  my-  or  inaccessible  to  jealousy?  But  I 
self,  philosopically,  this  youth  is  have  another  reason,  a  grave  one. 
^puisi,  I  shall  just  sup  as  if  I  My  feeling  is  not  vague :  I  cannot 
were  dining,  because  there  can  be  write  it  in  detail.  Do  you  remem- 
nothing  more  ahead.  False  con-  ber  my  telling  you  of  a  person  who 
elusion!  What  do  you  suppose  had  caused  me  great  unhappiness 9 
happened  F  It  was  Emilia.  I  wish  to  catch  the 
"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea."  next  mail,  so  I  will  -say  no  more 
"As  L  am  a  veracious  woman,  just  now.  I  love  you.  I  am  yours, 
(oh !  don't  change  the  first  vowel,)  faithfully,  Charlotte. 
I  ei)t  oysters  and  a  devilled  crab!  Ernest  read  his  letter  twice;  put 
and  scarcely  had  I  finished  this  re-  it  in  his  pocket ;  mused  a  long 
past,  when  there  entered  one  of  my  while;  walked  for  an  hour  and  a 
best  partners;  a  (/a/op commenced,  half;  passed  by  Mr.  Forrester's 
and  instead  of  performing  my  part  house,  and  went  in. 
with  my  usual  personal  satisfa(*.tion.  Some  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
I  got  tired  immediately,  and  felt  last  conversation,  and  he  had  fre- 
my  face  flushing.  Horrible  mo-  quently  seen  Emilia  in  the  interval, 
ment !  I  stopped.  Moral. — Never  Was  it  fancy  ?  was  it  real  ?  she 
let  yourself  be  taken  unawares,  and  was  much  graver  and  quieter  than 
Always  be  on  your  guard  against  heretofore.  Her  eyes  would  look 
an  opportunity."  strangely  earnest  sometimes,  and 
Ernest  laughed.  she  no  longer  jested  as  she  had 
"And  you  draw  from  this — "  done,  except  fitfully,  as  if  to  con- 
"The  inevitable  conclusion,  that  ceal  the  gravity  that  overshadowed 
so  soon  as  I  consider  myself  safe  her. 

from  any  possible  call  upon  my  Ernest  liked  her  softened  tone, 
heart,  then  will  come  the  Great  her  gentle  manner.  Always  femi- 
Event — I  shall  fall  in  love!  I  shall  nine  in  her  style,  and  languid  in 
not  know  how  to  defend  myself  if  her  movements,  there  had  been 
defence  is  necessary;  how  to  con-  great  vivacity  of  thought  and  ex- 
duct  myself,  if  conduct  only  is  need-  pression;  but  now,  she  was  more 
ful ;  my  arms,  battle-arms,"  with  silent,  more  reserved, 
an  arch  smile  and  bow, "  will  be  On  this  day,  Harry  Newton  was 
rusty,  and  my  powers  weak.    But  already  planted  near  the  beauty, 
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snipping  away  with  her  scissors  at  Harrj  bit  his  lip  and  made  some 

the  edfjes  of  her  enabroidery,  un-  insignificant   rejoinder:    ** Shall    I 

mindful  of  her  remonstrances,  and  send  you^Henry  Esmond  T**  he  asked 

talking  very   fast  and   low.     She  turning  to  Emilia, 

was  listening  with    a  smile  of  tri-  "Is  it  really  good?" 

umphant  amusement,   disclaiming  ^* Beatrix'  is  an  admirable  por- 

occasionally  by  gesture  or  a  single  traiture.     Henry   Esmond   knows 

word,  and  looking  fearfully  hand-  so  well  how  unworthy  she  is.^  and 

some.    Pinkplush,  and  white  cash-  yet  he   can't   give  her  up,  as  he 

mere,    and    soft  lace    frills,    and  himself  says  ^  I  have  fixed  the  value 

two  great   bracelets  of  solid  gold  ofthe  thing  I  would  have,  and  know 

about  her  slender  wrists,  made  up  the  price  I  would  pay  for  it,  and  he 

her   costume.    The  chesnut  hair  was  a  fool  for  his  pains." 

rippled  over  her   low,  broad  fore-  Emilia  coloured, 

head,  and  her  eyes  were  dangerous  "I   have  not  read  it,"  she  said 

indeed,  this  morning.  simply. 

She  received  Ernest  very  quietly  **  You  need  not"  Newton  Baid 
and  gently :  there  was  a  kind  of  meaningly  and  in  a  low  voiee ; 
timid  consciousness  in  her  manner,  then  he  went  on  aloud — '^How 
a  flutter  and  nervousness  in  his.  true  is  another  sentence,  *  'tis  admi- 
Harry  Newton  looked  grave  and  ration  such  women  want,  not  love 
annoyed.  He  watched  Emilia:  that  touches  them :  and  I  can  con- 
she  had  invested  herself  now  with  ceive  in  her  old  age,  no  more 
the  sweet  simplicity  air,  and  only  wretched  creature  than  this  ladj 
once  she  answered  his  half-angry  will  be  when  her  beauty  hath  de- 
and  wholly  reproachful  looks  with  serted  her,  when  her  admirers  have 
a  defiantly  saucy  glance.  left  her,  and  she  hath  neither 
The  conversation  languished,  friendship  nor  religion  to  console 
dragged,  went  out.   Emilia  stitched  her.' " 

away  with  provoking  industry,  ex-  "What  a  good   memory    yon 

amining  her  work  with  care,  and  have!"  Emilia  exclaimed  with  iron- 

at  last  she  half  sighed  and  checked  ical  admiration,  and  putting  up  her 

herself  abruptly.  hand  efiectually   not  to  conceal  a 

Harrv  started  up,  seized  his  hat  yawn, 

and   wisned   her  "good  morning"  Mr.  Newton  bowed  abruptly  and 

almost  fiercely.  left  the  room. 

"Are  you  going?"  she  asked  in-  "'V^hat    ails    Harry?"    Ernest 

nocently.  said,    seating    himself    near    his 

"Yes,  I  am.     Good  bye,  Ernest,  hostess. 

When  do  you  leave  us?"  "Does  any   one  ever  have  the 

"Perhaps  next  week.     I  don't  clue  to  Harry's  humours  ?^ 

know — T  may  go  sooner — my  plans  "  We   are  all  out  of  sorts  this 

are  by  no  means  fixed."  morning.  Frankly,  I  am  very  much 

"I  never  knew  you  wavering  be-  disturbed." 

fore.     Some  new  spirit  must  pos-  "You?     And  why?" 

sess  you.     I  fancied  that  Philadel-  "I  am  not  satisfied  with   mj- 

phia  had  claims."  self." 

"I  beor  your  pardon"  Norton  said  Emilia  laid  aside  her  sewing  and 

haughtily,   answering  the  manner  fixed  her  lustrous  eyes  upon  his. 

more  than  the  words.     "I  usually  "I  fear"  and  Ernest  spoke  hur- 

know  my  own  plans,  but  may  not  riedly,  "I  fear,  dear  Miss  Forrester, 

choose  to  explain  them."  that  I  am  not  doing  a  wise  thing 
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in  linfi^ering  so  long  in  this  place,  interested,  in  a  while,  seriously  at- 

You  nave  been  so  kind  to  me, —  tached.    I  offered   myself — I  was 

you  are  so  very,  very  attractive-—  very  happy  when  she  accepted  me : 

there  is  about  you  such  an  atmos-  but  it  was  with  hesitation  that  she 

phere  of  charm  and  loveliness, — I  did   so.     I  cannot  tell  you  what 

find  you — ^in  short,  I  do  not  un-  had  preceded    ray  proposal — the 

derBtand    myself.     This  fortnight,  long  conversations,  the  confidence 

passed     almost    constantly     with  with  which  she  had  honored  ne — 

you, —  suffice  it,  I  was  not  her  first  love — 

"Mr.  Norton — you  do  not  indeed  but  she  is  a  true,  a  good,  a  sincere 

know  what  you  are  saying.     Re-  woman,  a  woman  who  had  suffered 

collect  your  engagement — I  have  and  who  with  adorable  sweetness 

received  you  as  my  friend's  friend —  promised    through  her    tears,    to 

as  Charlotte's  lover."  make    me   happy.     I  thought  I 

Ernest  started.      ** Would   you  would    be     happy     with    her — I 

have  been  less  kind  had  you  not  thought  that  the  wreck  of  a  heart 

known  of  my  engagement?"  which  she  gave  me   would  satisfy 

"I  cannot    say — but    you    are  mine.     Alas!  you   said,  the   first 

pledged,  betrothed — I  look   upon  time  I  saw  you,  you  said  with  that 

you  as  a  married  man  almost" —  thrilling  tone,    indifferent  on  the 

She    paused,   sighed   and    turned  surface,  but  so  deeply  passionate 

away.  under  its  careless  ring,  that  there 

"Tell  me,  had  I  come,   a    free  were  many  counterfeits  of  love — 

and  disengaged  person,  had  I  come  but  with  the  true,  once,  was  al- 

without  antecedents,   how    would  ways  1     I  never  loved  till  now.     I 

yon  have  regarded  me  ?"  feel  for  her,  a  deep  and  warm  at- 

Emilia  gave  him  one  long,  deep  tachment;  but  for  you" — 

look — "You  have   no   right"  she  '*I   must   not  listen   to   this^" 

said  "  to  ask  me  that."  Emilia  said,  "you  are  still  pledged 

Norton  tried  to  take  her  hand:  to  another  woman.     Forget  me, 

ahe    partly     drew   it    away :    he  and  farewell." 

dropped  it  himself  and  sprang  up  She  pressed  his  hand,  and  tears, 

-with  a  groan  of  remorse  and  de-  real  tears,  (where   under  heaven, 

apair.  did  she  get  themf)  swam  in  her 

"I  am  a  villain,  a  scoundrel.     I  beautiful,  false  eyes. 

have  no  right.    Every  thing  I  do  Ernest  threw  himself  at  her  feet 

and  say  is  dishonorable  and  atro-  Admiration,    passion,    tenderness, 

cious.    Listen  to  me.     Here  is  my  ardour,  burned  in  his  face, 

only   excuse.      I    first    met  Miss  "  No — leave  me,"  she  said,  plead- 

Berkley  two  years  ago — she  was  ingly,  "for  my  sake,  leave  me." 

intimate  with  my  sister,  we  were  8he  would  not  answer  his  inco- 

thrown  together — my  health  was  herent  words:  he  poured  out  his 

^ble  and  she  was  sad  and  broken  insensate  love,  his  own  reproaches, 

by  a  recent  disappointment,"  had  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  his 

Ernest  been  calm,  he  would  have  anxiety.     She  tore  herself  from  his 

noticed  a  passingr   quiver   around  detaining  grasp,  and  left  the  room, 

the  full  red  lips  of  his  listener.  "We  not  angrily,  but  as  if  she  dreaded 

met  frequently  :  she  is  a  musician  ;  to   trust  herself  in  reply.     What 

I    adore    music  :     she     patiently  an  actress  was  lost  to  the  world ! 

played  for  me  by  the  hour :  grati-  Ernest  returned  to  his  hotel :  he 

tude  for  her  kindness  to  an  invalid  locked  his  door,  he  paced  tlie  room 

first  attracted  me,  then  I  became  like    a  roadman.    Remorse,  love, 
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repentance,    adoration,    by    turns  made  her  my  evil  genins!    The 

filled  his  breast.     He  wondered  at  first  love  of  my  life,  she  took  froin 

himself — he  cursed  himself;  he  re-  me,  and  now,  even  if  you  could  see 

called  Charlotte's  sad,  sweet  face,  her  unworthiness  and  scorn  her,  as 

but  ever  as  'he   conjured  up  her  you  should  do,  it  could  not  restore 

image,    a  radiant    head   with  .  its  my  belief  in  you,  consequently  my 

clusterinor  magnificence   of  "  pris-  love.     I  have  lost  my  faith,  and 

oned*  sunbeams,"  its  arch  tender-  with  me  the  two  are  inseparable, 

ness  of  lip,  its  passionate  luxurious  Doubtless  you  think  me  very  calm, 

eyes,  glided  between,  like  the  "  ser-  May  you  never  know,  Ernest,  the 

pent  of  old  Nile,"  and  blotted  out  sort  of  calm   under  which  I  write 

the  peaceful  features  he  had  fancied  this  farewell  " 

that  he  loved.  Norton   was  shocked,  grieved, 

*****  wretched — for  a  moment,  and  then 

"  Miss  Forrester  ?"  Ernest  Nor-  high  within  him,  beat  the  dawn- 
ton  enquired  for  the  third  time,  in  ing  hope.  He  was  free  to  seek 
two  days,  at  her  father's  door.  his    fate    with    the     enchantress, 

There  came  the  invariable  reply  whose  subtle  spell,  no  other  human 

"  not  at  home."  being's  strictures  could  break  or 

He  wrote  on  his  card,  "When  injure.      In   those    few    days,  by 

may  I  see  you  ?"  the  magic  of  her  art  and  beauty, 

"  When   I   am   well  enough,  1  she  had  enchained  him.     He  was 

will  let  you  know,"  was  the  answer  lost  to  all  sense  of  his  own  crim- 

and  yet  she  had  passed  him  in  her  inal     unkindness — ^he      recklessly 

carriage  the  day  before.  rushed  to  his  fate,  and  it  was  not 

He  wrote  her  twenty  letters,  far  off. 
and  tore  up  nineteen  of  them  ;  the  Is  it  worth  while  to  detail  the 
twentieth  was  about  suffering  the  coquetries,theunmeaning,  yet  soul- 
same  fate,  when  one  afternoon  a  subduing  words  and  glances  of  a 
waiter  knocked  and  handed  him  a  woman  like  Emilia  Forrester.  She 
package.  There  was  the  Phila-  played  with  her  victim,  in  that 
delphia  postmark  upon  it.  He  cat-and-mouse  manner  only  too 
broke  the  seal,  he  knew  the  writ-  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Needless 
ing.  It  was  Charlotte  Berkley's  to  say  that  she  neither  engaged 
hand.  She  returned  him  the  few  herself  to  Norton,  nor  did  she  re- 
letters  which  he  had  written  dur-  fuse  him.  "I  know  you  as  yet 
ing  their  short  engagement,  and  so  little"  she  said.  "All  this  ab- 
with  them  these  lines :  surd  feeling  which  pervades  me,  is 

"I  will   not    reproach    you — I  so  new,  and  so  bewildering.     Is  it 

leave  that  to  time,  and  to  a  stronger  love  ?"    She  would  add  with  timid 

voice  than  mine.    "VVhy  did  I  let  tenderness,    "  I    really    can'i    de- 

you  go  to  that  city,  that  influence  fine  it." 

whii'h  has  twice  destroyed  my  hap-  Rousing  himself  one  day  from 

piness?      I  ask   no   explanations,  his  elysium   of   maddening  folly, 

none  would  be  availing  between  us  Ernest  would  have  questioned  her 

two.      Among  my   old    acquain-  about   her  participation    in    Miss 

tances    and    relatives,    of   course,  Berkley's  first  grief.     She  did  not 

some  pens  have  been  but  too  wil-  evade    the    question;     she  spoke 

ling  to  tell  me  what  every  eye  has  most    kindly    of   Charlotte.      (It 

seen  and  marked — your  devotion  made    Ernest    very    miserable  to 

to  Emilia  Forrester.    I  write  the  hear  her  name) — she  said  that  she 

name  with  a  shudder.    What  has  bad  never  encouraged  the  atten- 
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tions  which  caused   the  rupture,  unhappy.    He  rose  to  go'  away, 

The  man  was  in  himself  heartless,  hoping  that  some  detaining  word 

and  she  had  flirted  with  him  long  from  Emilia  might  serve   to  keep 

before  he  knew  Charlotte — one  of  him  or  comfort  him.     No :   she 

those   hall- room   flirtations ^hich  said,  "  good  moraing,*'  without  an 

are  evanescent  as  the  duration  of  intonation  on  which  he  could  hang 

the  ball.     He  was  satisfied.     Had  a  hope. 

he  seen  her  murder  her  own  father       Three  hours  after,  this  not^  was 

I  think  Ernest  would  have  doubted  hrought  to  him. 

it,  or  f6und  some  excuse  for  her.  *^  I  fear  that  what  I  am  about  to 

This  state  of  partial  mental  say  will  give  you  pain.  Although 
aberration  lasted  just  one  week,  our  acquaintance  has  been  short, 
It  was  on  a  Friday  that  he  had  it  has  been  full  of  mental  incidents 
been  re-admitted  to  the  presence  to  both  of  us.  If  I  have  misled 
of  his  idol,  an  unlucky  day — the  you  as  to  my  feelings,  I  cannot  but 
following  Friday,  on  entering  her  deeply  regret  it.  You  have  inter- 
drawing  room,  he  found  Harry  ested  me  beyond  any  other  stranger 
Newton  there  again — he  had  missed  that  I  ever  knew:  once  or  twice, 
hiro  once  or  twice  during  this  pe-  in  fact,  I  have,  as  you  may  remem- 
riod,  and  had  heard,  without  much  her,  wondered  whether  the  senti- 
heeding  it,  that  his  good  friend  had  ment  you  inspired,  were  not  love — 
been  called  off"  suddenly  to  a  dying  but — on  consulting  gravely  with 
relative;  Newton  was  in  deep  myself,  I  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
mourning,  but  his  face  wore  no  mit  that  however  strong  and  deep, 
such  livery.  it  does  not  rise  beyond  friendship. 

The  young    men    met    rather  I  beg,  I  hope,  that  you  will  always 

coolly.     Eraelia  was  as  calm  and  reserve  for    me   a  place  in  your 

unruflSed,  as  beautiful  and  as  still  kind    consideration.     Perhaps   it 

as   the  blue    sea    when   the   sun  would  be  best  for  all  parties,  just 

shines  upon   it,  and  not  a  breath  at  present,  not  to  see  each  other, 

stirs  it.     A  smile  dimpled  over  her  Rest  assured  of  my  enduring  recol- 

face  now  and    then,  and  a  gleam  lection,  and  take  what  I  say,  as  the 

shot  03 1  from  between  her  fringed  strongest  proof  I  can  give  of  the 

lids,    once    in  a  while,   but    she  regard   that  will  ever   respond  to 

was   wonderfully  *  quiet,   even   for  yours,  from 

Emilia.  *  Emilia  Forrkster. 

Other    visitors    entered  :    the       Irving-street,  Friday,  9th." 
crowd  annoyed  Ernest     He  seated        Ernest  read  this  precious   note 

himself  in  a  corner  and  tossed  over  twice,  before  he  could  gleam  the 

the  books  and  papers  before  him.  faintest  idea  of  what  it  meant.   He 

Nobody  noticed  him.     Everybody  was  stunned.    He  drank  off  a  glass 

was  congratulating  Newton.     He  of  water,  threw  himself  on  his  bed 

gathered  from  the  talk,  that  some  and  tried   to  think.     Chaos  sur- 

distant   connection    of   Harry^s,  a  rounded   him.      He  got  up   and 

millionaire    and    miser,   just   de-  went  out.    Mechanically  he  turned 

ceased,    had    good-naturedly,   not  into   Irving   street;  he  wished  to 

being  able  to  take  it  with  him,  left  speak  to  Emilia,  to  understand  if 

bis  great  fortune  to  Harry.  possible  what  she  was  after.     But 

A  vague  feeling  of  dislike,  found-  yesterday,  she  had  been  so  kind: 

ed  upon,  he  knew  not  what,  made  he   had   showed  her  his  letter  to 

Emext  unwilling  to  add  his  con-  Charlotte,  in  which  he  entreated 

gratalations.     He  felt  peevish  and  her  forgiveness,  and   without  at- 
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tempting  to  excuse  himself,  had  '^Einilia  I  here  is  something  joa 

implored  her  to  think  as  kindly  of  will   be   sorry   to  see !     Poor  fel- 

him  as  she  could.  lowP    Harry  Newton  spoke  to  his 

He  saw  the  light  gleaming  from  wife.    They  were  at  breakfast  And 

the  drawing-room  windows  as  he  he  ha4just  taken  up  the  "Herald,** 

mounted   the  steps  and  rung  the  They  had  been   married  eighteen 

bell — but  he  was  refused  admit-  months. 

tanca.  He  could  not  insist  upon  "  What  is  it  ?"  She  came  and 
violently  entering  Mr.  Forrester's  leaned  over  him — her  "perfumed 
house — he  would  go  home  and  tresses"  sweeping  his  cheek  caress- 
write  to  her.  His  head  felt  strange-  ingly. 

ly  heavy,  and  he  almost  fell  as  his  "Ernest  Norton  is  dead — aged 

feet  touched    the  pavement;  some  twenty-five.     Here  is  his  obituary 

one    caught    him.    It   was  Tom  notice.     Poor  fellow  P 

Seflon,  the   son   of  the  lady,   at  Emilia  turned  away.    She  only 

whose  house  he  first  met  Emilia.  stooped  to  raise  her  handkerchief. 

"  Where  now  ?"  Tom   enquired,  There  was  a  heightened  colour  in 

"Why  Norton,  you    don't    seem  her  beautiful  face,  and  she  passed 

steady  on  your  pins."  her  soft  white  hand  over  herfore- 

" Thank  you — my  head  is  giddy,  head  silently. 

I  think.     Let  us  walk  on,  and  lend  Her   husband  glanced  upwards 

me  your  arm,  that's  a  good  fellow."  at  her.    She  met  his  eye,  quietly 

Tom  winked  knowingly — "Been  and  with  just  enough   sadness  -as 

dining  out  ?  Not  at  the  Forrester's,  was  proper, 

of  course."  "I  never  quite  understood  how 

"  Why  of  course  ?  but  I  did  not  much  poor  Ernest  was  taken  with 

dine  out — why  of  course?"  you,  darling.    That  morning  when 

"Because   I  presumed   la  belle  I  warned  you  about  him,  and  yon 

Emilia  will  give  at  least  this  one  were  so  saucy  and  rude,"  he  tapped 

first  evening  to  a  tete  a  tete.     [  her  bright  cheek,  fondly,  "I  had 

would  not  answer  for   to-morrow,  fancied  all  manner  of  things,  but 

He  had   better  make  the  most  of  the  illness  of  my  venerable  and 

this."  ever-to-be  revered    fiftieth   cousin 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  carried  meofi'that  very  night,  and 

Ernest  fiercely.     "What,  he?"  when  I  returned  it  was  only  "  to 

"  Why  don't  you  know  the  lay  my  fortunes  at  your  haughty 
news  ?  Don't  you  know  that  Har-  feet,"  and  to  be  blest  with  your 
ry  Newton  has  been  dangling  after  Highted  faith.  He  came  in  soon 
Emilia  Forrester  ever  since  she  was  after,  did  he  not?  and  I  think  the 
sixteen,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  sight  of  him  made  me  recollect  our 
when  old  Perry  died,  was  to  run  last  interview ;  I  believe  I  was  not 
and  offer  her  all  the  millions,  and  very  friendly.  He  looked  queerly 
the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  say  at  you — but  that  was  the  begin- 
yes;  it  happened  this  morning  and  ning  of  his  terrible  illness.  Oh 
before  three  o'clock  the  whole  yes!  Tom  Sefton  hunted  me  up 
tov  n  knew  it.  Hello  !  Norton,  about  midnight  to  go  and  see  him, 
v/.  t's  the  row — stand  up,  old  fel-  What  a  fever  he  had  !  That  good, 
low.  Are  you  spoony  about  Emilia  dear  Charlotte  Berkley  cjime  with 
Forrester  ?  Good  Lord !  Don't  her  mother  and  nursed  him.  I 
die  about  such  a  confounded  flirt  as  never  saw  such  devotion.  Did  yon 
that  1"  see  much  of  Charlotte  ?  I  forget. 
*****  Poor  thing  I    Ernest  never  has 
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covered  from  this  Attack.    It  I«ft  self,  he  would  try  to  make  her 

him  completely  broken.    He  trem-  happy.    He  sighed  when  he  said 

bled  like  a  reed  when  I  first  saw  it,  but  they  have   never  married. 

him — after    he    returned   to  con-  You  ought  to  write  to  Miss  Berk- 

sciousness.    He — "  ley,  Emilia." 

"  Yes.    I  remember"  Emilia  in-  "  1 1  Never  I" 

terrupted.  Harry  Newton  started  at  her  en- 

"  I  never  saw  so  sad  and  sweet  a  ersretic  tone, 
face  as  Charlotte  Berkley's.  There  "  What  ails  you,  ray  child  ?" 
was  a  rumor,  you  know,  that  their  "  Nothing.  I  hate  gloomy  top- 
engagement  was  broken  off — but  ics.  I  am  very  much  grieved  about 
their  marriage  was  only  postponed  Ernest  Norton,  but  pray  don't 
on  ac<2ount  of  his  health  ;  at  least,  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  had 
he  eagerly  told  me  so  one  day,  bad  dreams  last  night.  I  am  ner- 
before  Miss  Berkley.  She  smiled  vous.  Kiss  me  now.  I  am  going 
so  gravely  when   he  said  it ;  he  out." 

took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  She  stooped   and  kissed   him : 

she  left  the  room.    I  saw  that  she  her  lips  were  cold   and  quivering, 

knew  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  her  and  her  face  was  pale  and  ghastly, 

eyes  were  full   of  tears.    He  told  but  among  the  gayest  dancers  at  a 

me  then  that  she  was  the  best  and  ball   that    evening,    noue    moved 

tenderest  and   noblest  of  women  with  lighter  step,  no  woman  was 

and  that  if  she  would  only  consent  more  serenely  beautiful  than  Emil  ia 

to  take  so  worthless  a  man  as  him-  Newton. 


80NRET. 

How  clear,  how  calm  yon  realm  of  golden  air ! 

Between  our  vision  and  heaven's  topmost  height, 
No  cloud,  no  speck  of  darkness  dims  the  b'ght, 
But  universal  space  is  stili  and  fair ; 

Hence  treacherous  phantom  of  a  weak  despair! 
Born  of  the  soitl  itself y  thy  torturing  blight 
Falls  on  its  noblest  hopes,  and  all  is  right, 
Though  life's  sweet  promise  bloometh  everywhere  j 

O !  Father !  let  thy  sunshine  fill  my  heart ! 

The  sunshine  of  thy  love— even  as  the  beams 
Of  the  glad  day-God  rising  on  our  dreams, 

Bid  all  distempered  fantasies  depart. 

So  let  that  sunshine  purge  my  spirit's  drear, 

That  perfect  loye  full>orbed  and  heavenly  clear ! 
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MEISTBR      KARL. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  our's  let  us  gloat  over  the  ideas  of  tbe 

is  a  melancholy  age.     Wertherism  gnashing  of  teeth,  of  the  smoke  of 

has  invaded  every  department,  and  torment   which  ascendeth  forever 

given  birth  to  one  perpetual  voice  and  ever. 

of  wailing  and  lamentation.  In  I^t  us  suffer  and  be  strong;  by 
vain  do  we  seek  the  "royal  cheer-  agony  are  we  perfected;  life  is  very 
fulness"  of  Shakspeare  and  Spencer,  earnest;  endless  toil  and  sorrow  arc 
the  self-assured  manliness  of  Ben  our  doom ;  lost  Edens,  buried  Le- 
Johnson,  or  the  jovial  humor  of  nores — "not  only  does  light  de- 
Chaucer.  In  fact>  the  witty  wri-  scend  from  Heaven,  but  the  thun- 
tera  of  this  century,  such  as  Jer-  derbolt  falls  to  devour  tbe  holocaust; 
rold.  Hood  and  Heine,  employ  their  the  brow  of  the  penitent^  once 
genius  in  ridiculing  the  follies  of  marked  with  ashes,  must  retain  for- 
the  times — laugh  at  us,  rather  than  ever  the  sacred  stigmas."  Tell  ua, 
with  us,  and  not  unfrequently  their  they  insist,  tell  us  not  of  rest  aad 
best  points  are  the  saddest  of  com-  forgiveness,  and  the  amsolation^  of 
mentaries  on  the  saddest  of  ages,  the  Gospel ;  do  not  speak,  or  dare 
Weeping  and  wailing  is  the  pre-  to  sing,  of  the  joys  of  the  fireside, 
vailing  fashion  of  our  day,  and  the  raptures  of  wedded  love ;  that 
"  Odes  to  Melancholy,"  and  a  long  sort  of  thing  is  prosaic ;  give  us  the 
and  ever-increasing  catalogue  of  raven  plumes,  the  funeral  march; 
sighs  for  the  "  unattained  " — which  tell  us  of  owls  and  bats  in  ruined 
is,  more  properly,  the  sheer impossi-  towers;  plant  us  the  cypress  and 
ble — make  up  the  staple  of  modern  yew  tree ;  robe  us  in  black,  and 
literature.  Thackeray  and  Dick-  hang  around  our  walls  the  hideous 
ens  are  the  shining  exceptions  in  the  *•'•  imagines  mortis.'^  Write  us  a 
one,  Matthew  Araold  and  Simms  philosophical  book,  like  old  Bur- 
in the  other.  One  might  conclude  ton's,  and  chase  our  sweet  muse  of 
that  the  whole  world  had  adopted  melancholy  through  all  her  devious 
the  philosophy  of  the  Serious  Fami-  way,  in  all  her  Protean  shapes. — 
ly,  so  great  is  the  number  of  Amini-  "  Life  is  sweet !"  No,  indeed — like 
dab  Sleeks  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  Lady  the  Abbe  Ranee,  we  have  the  **Aati« 
"  Sour-be-creamlys "  in  private  life,  passion^e  de  la  vieP  "  Sunshine 
Sorrow,  they  tell  us,  is  tetter  than  sweet?"  No — give  us  starless  mid- 
mirth  ;  man  was  made  to  mourn  ;  night,  and  a  promenade  through  i 
and  when  poetry  or  prose  of  any  grave-yard,  while  some  lonely  night- 
sort  can  succeed  in  getting  a  senti-  bird  sings  in  the  distance, 
mental  tear  shed  over  imaginai^  Just  here  we  are  ready  to  admit 
woes,  then  is  literature  fulfiling  her  tliat  sadness  is  the  most  poetical  of 
high  mission.  Away  with  your  all  things.  Edgar  Poe — at  page 
profane  songs  which  say  *'  'TIs  bet-  263  of  his  second  volume — has 
ter  to  laugh  than  be  sighing ;"  shown  the  true  relation  of  sadness 
away  with  your  "«7u6i7a<e;"  give  to  beauty  in  composition,  and  espe- 
us^'De  prof undis"  or  A  ^^Miserere,^^  eially  ihQ  poetical  quality  of  sad- 
and  that  continually.  Do  not  tell  ness.  But,  we  must  protest,  t«  o/^ 
us  that  "  Religion  never  was  de-  literature  to  become  a  steeple-chase 
signed  to  make  our  pleasures  less ;"  after  the  poetical  P    If  so,  "Hype- 
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lion  ^  is  the  very  book,  "  Meister  sum  of  nine  thousand  a  jear,  and 

Karl's  Sketch-Book "  is  no^    But,  nine  thousand  outfit;  but  .remem- 

still,  we  will  record  our  vote  in  bering  that  such  a  proposal  might 

favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  an  ob-  give  rise   to   misrepresentation  of 

▼ious  reason ;  when  we  want  poe-  motives,  I  determined  to  abstain 

try,  we  can  get  better  stutf  than  from  it.    I  next  thought  of  marrj- 

^  Hyperion,''  but  when  we  want  a  ing  a  princess,  and  then  forming  an 

genial,  sunshiny  companion,  it  is  alliance,    offensive    and   defensive, 

impossible   to  find  a   better  than  with  the  *  land '  aforesaid,  much  to 

Meister  Earl.    To  saunter  through  its  benefit,  but  I  had  to  contend  with 

Europe,  looking  at  all  the  fine* arts  so   many   old    and    deeply-rooted 

with  tears  in  our  eyes;  to  be  drop-  prejudices,  that  I  failed  in  this  too; 

ping  "salt^pearls"  into  the  Ad ri at-  and  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I  feel 

ic,  when  we  ought  to  be  filled  with  obliged  thus  publicly  to  state,  that 

the  glorious  inspirations  of  Venice ;  though  I  resided  in  their  dominions 

tp  be  snilHing  in  the  Hanz  moun-  for  some  time,  and  though  I  waived 

tains,  or  holding  red  bandannas  to  ceremony  and  cnlled  on  them  first, 

our  eyes  in    the    Alps ;   sobbing  not  one  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 

through  the  Louvre  and  whimper-  of  Europe  ever  asked  me  to  tea  1 

ing  through   St.   Peter's ;   in   the  After  this  I  formed  various  plans, 

Coliseum  or  the  Forum,  instead  of  but  none  met  with  better  success 

remembering  Cicero  and  Gracchus,  than  the  two  already  mentioned, 

and  Trajan,  to  be  dreaming  of  some  At  last,  one  fine  evening,  as  I  rumi- 

faithless  Mary  Ann  in  Yankee-land ;  nated  on  the  shore  of  the  Imc  de9 

this  is  the  spirit  of  Wertherism  on  quatre    Cantons,  a  luminous  idea 

its  travels,  and  from  aTl  such,  oh!  smote  me.   *I  haveitl' lexclaimed, 

genius  of  good  cheer,  deliver  us  1  '  Eureka !  oh   my   country,  /  mil 

With  such  books  as  Bayard  Taylor's  write  you  a  book  /' "     And  what  is 

Travels, Willis' gossipping sketches,  a  **poor  student"   traveling    into 

Mrs.  Invert's  dever  volumes,  we  lands  beyond  the  seas  to  do  9     As 

have  no  fault  to  find  ;  and  doubt-  our  author  just  quoted  has  shown 

less  there  are  many  more  of  the  there  is  but  one  resource,  and  if 

same  sort  of   books,   written   by  the  book  be  a  healthy  one,  let  us 

Americans,  of  more  or  less  mer-  heartily  thank  the  giver  1    In  this 

it.     With  works  of  this  class,  we  spirit  Meister  Karl  and  "Pynnhurst" 

have  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  we  have  seen  Europe,  not  making  the 

are  speaking  of  the  Werther  School  trip  over  a  via  dolorosa y  but  finding 

as  opposed  to  the  HUariter  School,  flowers  all  along  tlie  way. 

And,  firet  of  all,  why  do  our  friends  It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  what 

of  the  latter  class  write  books  of  a  glorious    time    these    travelers 

travel  ?    We  will  quote  one  of  them  would  have  had,  if  it  had  so  befallen 

on  this  point:    **When  I  was  in  th  at  thoy  should  have  met  in  the  Old 

Europe  in  18 — ,"  says  Pynnshurst,  World,  and  jofi;ged  along  tOj2:ether« 

(McLeod,)  "  I  often  communed  with  Pynnshurst  with  bis  love  of  Nature, 

myself  as  to  the  nature  of  my  du-  Meister  Earl  with  his  love  of  Art ; 

ties  towardsmy  own  land, the* green  Pynnshurst   with    his  enthusiasm, 

forest  lan<i '  of  the  poets ;  the  '  land  Meister  Karl  with  his  varied  stores 

of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  of  learning;  and  both  effervescing 

brave,'  mentioned  in  our  national  with  the  spirit  of /u».    Fun  at  the 

anthem.    I  thought  of  volunteering  Carnaval ;  fun  at  the   Heidelberg 

to  serve  her  in  an  ambassadorial  ball;  fun   at  Havre;   fun  in   the 

character,  for  the  ridiculously  small  Jungfrau ;  everywhere,  at  all  times, 
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in  all  degrees ;  from  the  gentlest  and  sylphs  as  with  gentlemen  and 

paranomasia,  or  fun  to  the  boister-  ladies.     He  flatters  Cleopatra  and 

ous  chorus  of  "  We  won't  go  home  Ninon  de  PEnclos    in   the   same 

'till^  morning  f  or  the  philosophic  breath.    Now  he  is  before  the  ter- 

cheerfulness  of  rible    Vekmgericht  of  Westphalia, 

«  A  glass  of  lager-beer  and  a  slice  oj  and  now  before  the  Tribunal  Cor- 

Behtpeuzer-Kase:^  rectionel   of    Paris.      Now    he  is 

How  shall  we  describe  thee,  oh  tramping  behind  the  returning  era- 
wondrous  Meister  Karl  ?  Shall  we  saders,  or  joining  in  a  processioo 
say  of  him  as  was  said  of  Burton,  of  the  hoeuf  gras^  or  marching  ia- 
"he  is  a  general-read  scholar,  a  to  Worms  with  Luther  and  Van 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  Hutten,  or  heading  a  Lola  Montez 
that  understands  the  surveying  of  riot  in  Munich.  Sometimes  we  find 
lands  well,  A  severe  student,  a  him  dreaming  away  a  day  in  old 
devourer  of  authors — his  company  Provence,  or  swinging  in  a  gondo- 
e  is  very  merry,  facete  and  juvenile ;  la  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice, 
and  no  man  in  his  time  can  sur-  or  putting  to  sea  with  the  fiirioua 
pass  him  for  ready  and  dextrous  Berserkers,  or  holding  an  ethical 
interlarding  his  common  discourse  dialogue  with  the  Devil,  upon  the 
among  them  with  verses  from  the  summit  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral, 
poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  au-  Intermixed  with  his  curious  scenes 
thors."  are  innumerable  dissertations,  le- 

The  most  marvellous  thing  about  gends,  songs,  <&c.,  ^c,  on  the  most 

his  writings  is  the  amount  of  scho-  incongruous  subjects,  and  in  styles 

larship  therein  displayed ;  not  in  a  that     baffle    description.      Quips, 

pedant-vein,  but  in  every  instance,  cranks  and  puns,  of  all  kinds  and 

suggest^,  it  would  seem,  by  the  in  all  languages,  fly  around  us  like 

very  necessities  of  the  case.     We  hail  stones,  and  pelt  us  until  human 

are  free  to  confess  that  Burton  and  endurance  can  go  no  further.   Then, 

Southey  bore  us  with  their  colossal  in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  rairtb, 

piles  of  quotations — so  unnecessa-  our  author  will  sail  ofi'  in  a  poeti- 

rily,  so  conceitedly  forced  in,  on  cal  rhapsody  on  Undines  and  Favs, 

every  and  any  occasion.  and  fresh-water  spirits  in  general, 

Meister  Blarl  sings  in  every  Ian-  and  having  gotten  below  the  sur- 

guage  of  Europe,  and  his  numerous  face    of    things,   he    will   burrow 

translations,  so  admirably  executed,  through  the  land  among  Elves  aod 

form  part  of  his  best  contributions  Robolds  and  Salamanders,  and  per- 

to  our  literature.     A  judicious  criti-  haps  emerge  again  into  this  "  week- 

cism  of  our  author  thus  speaks  of  day"  world  under  the  feet  of  some 

his  varied  stores  of  learning  and  frail  nymph,  who  dwells  within  the 

Boul-refreshing  wit :  "  Meister  Karl  sound   of  the  bells   of  the  Notn 

starts  with  the  reader  upon  an  im-  Dame  de  Lorrette,    ♦     «    *    * 

aginary  tour  through  Europe,  but  A  love-song  may  be  founded  upon 

Buch   a  voyage  en  zig-zag   mortal  a    Neo-Platonio   idea,   or   treated 

never  took  before.     Time  and  space  after  the  manner  of  the  Minnesing- 

are  nothing  to  our  author.    The  er  or  the  Troubadour.    A  squib  at 

boundaries  between   the  real  and  some  modem  superstition  may  be 

the  spiritual  are  completely  broken  written   with  the  simple  faith  of 

down.     The  Rome  of  Pope  Pius  Doctor  John  Dee,  or  traced  back 

and  the  Rome  of  Julius  Caesar  are  through  the  wild  beliefs  of  ancient 

the  same  thing  to  *  Meister  Karl.'  Middle  Germany;  through  tlie  Ca- 

He  is  as  much  at  home  with  gnomes  bala,  the  Talmud,  the  mysteries  of 
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Egypt,  uDtil  it  vanishes  amopg  the  rational  cultivation  of  genial,  cheer- 
fragments  of  early  Sanscrit  Ittera-  ful  thought  We  are  too  dis- 
lure.  So  wide  a  sweep  of  knowl-  mal.  There  is  too  much  sour  se- 
edge,  gathered  from  the  study  of  riousness,  aod  too  much  neglect  of 
books  and  the  observation  of  travel,  life  and  beauty,  and  the  indefinable, 
18  possessed  by  no  living  writer  of  yet,  very  practical  and  common- 
our  language.  It  was  said  of  one  sense,  spirit  of  pleasantness  in  our 
of  the  Schlegels  that  he  could  read  social  relations.  We  do  not  laugh 
anything  from  Plato  to  a  primer;  enough,  or,  if  the  word  laughter 
BQch  must  be  the  adaptability  of  seem  trivial  and  foolish,  let  us  say 
Mr.  Leland^s  mind."  that  there  is  too  little  of  that  joy- 
So  much  for  Meister  Karl  as  to  ous  feeling  which  abounds  every- 
wkat  he  writes  about,  and  how;  where  in  Nature,- is  continually 
but  his  crowning  merit  is,  that  the  taught  by  her,  and  yet,  is  always 
morbid  melancholy  of  this  age  is  d liven  away  by  the  artificial,  moping, 
not  reflected  in  any  of  his  writings,  melancholy  man.  If  there  is  one 
However  grave  the  subject  may  be,  subject  more  than  another  which  it 
he  always  manages  to  teep  up  our  is  the  duty  of  an  editor,  not  wholly 
interest  by  his  own  unflagging,  devoted  to  politics  and  price  cur- 
manly  cheerfulness.  His  most  el ab-  rents,  to  set  forth,  it  is  that  of 
orate  criticisms  .will  never  tire  the  joyousness."  In  his  own  inimita- 
reader,  and  no  man  can  peruse  one  ble  style,  he  thus  goes  on  to  show 
of  these  articles  without  receiving  the  effects  of  this  morbid,  moping, 
much  iuformation,rauch  that  is  sug-  melancholy  spirit  He  shows  the 
gestive,  much  of  original  thought,  deviations  from  the  early  Church- 
and  a  bracing,  wholesome  tone  of  teaching,  which  was  strongly  joy- 
mind  all  the  while.  It  was  inci-  ous  and  ever  cheerful  and  liopeful. 
dentally  that  we  came  to  speak  of  He  shows  the  direful  eflfects  of  this 
bis  other  recommendations  apart  furore  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
from  his  healthy  cheerfulness,  and  winds  up  with  this  blythe,  bird-like 
as  the  latter  point  is  the  one  to  strain:  ''Hilariter  /  fall  jn  with  us, 
which  we  desire  principally  to  ad-  ye  merry  men — hilariterf  Leave 
▼ert,  we  will  let  Meister  Earl  speak  us  not  to  plod  along  alone  like  a 
for  himself  in  this  behalf.  In  Gra-  minstrel  with  no  company  but  his 
barn's  Magazine  for  February,  1868,  harp — hilariter  there!  joyously 
be  thus  discourses  :  "  A  few  cot  em-  now  I  *  *  *  Come  on — the 
poraries  have  done  lis  the  honor  to  rdad  is  wide  enough  for  all ;  the 
be  astonished  that  a  reckless  spirit  wind  and  the  sun  do  no  harm ; 
of  lightness,  of  exuberant  merri-  sweep  on  in  the  bold  crusade — 
roent,  and  of  gallantry,  should  have  hilariter  !"* 

inspired  the  editorial  pen  of  *  Gra-  We  had  intended  to  notice  Mr. 

bam'  to  such  light  results,  in  place  Leland's  theory  of  criticism,  which 

of  certain  scholarly  or  exclusively  is  admirable,  and  really  deserving 

Miterary'  articles,  which  they  were  all  attention,  but  with  the  simple 

ooraplimentary  enough  to  expect,  statement  of  it,   we   will   rest  its 

For  the  kind  intentions  and  com-  merits :    "Under  the  head  of  Art, 

pliroents,  we   sincerely   return  all  Mr.  Leland  includes  all  the  works 

thanks.     But  we  have  long  been  of  the  imagination — whether  poe- 

very  seriously  and  earnestly  con-  try,  painting,  sculpture  or  music — 

vinced    that    what    this    country  regarding  them  all  as  but  diflferent 

needs    infinitely    more    than    any  methods  for  expressing  the  same 

kind    of  earnest    erudition,    is  a  family  of  idea^    It  may,  perhaps, 
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startle  the  reader  that  we  claim 
this  to  be  the  only  philosophical 
system  of  criticism.  Our  claim  is, 
nevertheless,  just,  and  we  defy  any 
man  to  point  to  another  that  wears 
the  semblance  of  a  system  adapted 
to  all  the  phases  of  art  that  ever 
occurred,  or  that  ever  can  occur.  * 
*  *  *  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  researches  so  deep  as  his  could, 
by  any  artifice,  be  made  popular, 
for  the  very  reason  that  so  few  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  any  philoso- 
phy. A  full  understanding  of  his 
system  would  require  labor  akin  to 
that  by  which  the  author  developed 
it,  and  a  mind  of  almost  equal 
philosophical  clearness."  His  pa- 
pers on  Art  ought  to  be  collected, 
and  his  entire  system,  in  its  theory, 
and  the  results  of  the  application 
of  the  theory,  should  be  given  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  Leland  is  still  a  young  man, 
just  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He 
assisted  Dr.  Griswold  in  the  edito- 


rial charge  of  tlie  ^InUmaiioml^ 
during  its  brief  but  briiltaot  exist- 
ence; he  has  translated  HeiDe's 
marvellous  book  of  travels— the 
"  Reisehilder  " — and  is  now  devot- 
ing his  fine  powers  to  the  editor- 
ship of  Graham's  Magazine. 

That  Mr.  Leland's  writings  are, 
in  all  respects,  healthy  in  tone,  aod 
that  tc^  him  we  are  to  look  for 
greater  works  in  the  future,  there 
can  be  no  question.  "Meiater 
Karl's  Sketch-Book "  is  the  veir 
book  for  the  genial  scholar ;  raqr, 
learned,  instructive  and  mirthful, 
it  is  the  best  protest  against  our 
fashionable  Wertherism,  and  would 
that  it  had  more  imitators  I  Th« 
example  which  this  book  has  giroD 
is  a  good  one;  we  are  too  dismal; 
we  need  the  energizing  influence 
of  joyousness,  and  we  hail  with 
delight  every  effort  like  this  to  re- 
move the  burden  from  our  spirits, 
and  to  let  in  the  gladsome,  vitalizing 
sunshine  upon  our  lives  and  beartt! 
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A  brow  whereon  the  calm  of  thought, 
Like  moonlight  over  snow  is  wrought, 
The  blest  result  of  cheerful  moods. 
Won  from  the  quiet  solitudes 

Of  thy  still  spirit,  flowing  not 
From  outward  things, 

And  independent  of  the  lot 

Which  fortune  brings  j 

A  beauty  and  a  nameless  grace, 

Which  awes,  reslrains,and  yet  beguiles, 
And  in  thy  heart,  and  o'er  thy  face 

A  bliss  too  deep  for  smiles. 
Such  charms  can  hardly  appertain, 
To  grief,  mortality,  and  pain, 

To  earthliness  and  earth. 
But  only  visitant  below, 
And  come  to  cure  or  banish  woe, 

Thou  art  of  heavenly  birth. 
So  at  least  my  fancy  deems. 
Such  thou  appearest  in  my  dreams, 

But  a  iovelight  in  thine  eyes, 
Shining  oftentimes  through  tears, 

Like  a  silver-veiled  sunrise, 
Or  a  dew-dimmed  flower  appears  ,' 
But  thy  rarely  breathed  sighs. 
And  even  more  the  low  replies, 
Whispered  yesternight  to  me, 
When  I  lowly  questioned  thee, 

Prove  thee  beauteous  Isabel, 


If  not  thine  celestial  worth, 
Yet  a  maiden  loving  well, 
Yet  a  perfect  child  of  earth. 

If  muttered  spell  or  magic  wand. 

Were  mine  for  one  brief  hour. 
And  it  were  blameless  to  command, 

With  supernatural  power, 
The  treasures  of  yon  heavenly  sphere, 
And  many  a  1  oauteous  wonder  here, 
I  would  twine  a  wreath  for  tbec. 

Half  of  stars  and  half  of  flowers, 
And  the  latter  should  not  be, 

Culled  from  Amaranthine  bowers; 
But  mead  and  garden,  grove  and  field, 

A  fitlier  tribute  should  bestow, 
And  emblematic  honors  yield, 

To  decorate  thy  brow. 
Thy  twin  perfections  thus  expressed. 
The  human  love,  the  saintly  rest, 
The  heart  to  God  and  virtue  gives, 

Yet  faithful  to  an  humble  hearth. 
At  once  a  glory  for  high  heaven, 

A  blessing  to  the  earth, 
The  world  should  then  acknowladgs 
thine, 

A  soul  all  other  souls  above, 
According  by  a  law  divine. 

Its  worship  and  its  love. 
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^—^^^^^^i^gi^^ggg^^^gg^g^gi^g^^^am  remarkable,  that  his  rery  presence,  with- 
out ofleriiig  any  check  to  innocent  gai- 
It  is  oar  melancholy  task  to  chronicle,  ely,  served,  imperceptibly  but  mostfopci- 
as  one  of  the  most  impressive  events  bly,  to  repress  all  tendencies  to  impro- 
that  have  occurred  since  the  issue  of  our  priety,  indecorum,  or  excess.  His  grav- 
last  number,  the  death  of  our  distinguish-  ity  and  intelligence  fitted  him  for  the 
ed  fellow-townsman,  the  venerable  Dr.  loAiest  intercourse  with  the  learned  and 
Samuel  Gii^XAX.  While  on  a  visit  to  his  wise  of  our  country,  while  he  was  a  fa- 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  in  Massachu-  vorite  companion  with  the  youth  of  both 
setts,  the  State  in  which  he  was  horn,  sexes,  and  a  most  welcome  guest  to  con- 
he  sunk  under  a  sudden  attack  of  vio-  vivial  and  patriotic  meetings  of  every 
lent  and  painful  disease,  drawing  his  last  kind. 

breath  in  his  native  air.  His  mortal  re-  His  life  and  character  present  indeed 
mains  were  brought  back  hilher  and  de-  a  combination  of  qualities  so  rarely  met 
posited  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  with  in  any  one  individual,  that  we  can 
Church  whioh  he  sustained  and  cherish-  not  hope  to  see  his  place  filled  adequately, 
ed  so  fondly  and  so  long,  amid  the  tears  Our  loss  in  him  is  truly  and  io  a  peculiar 
and  lamentations  not  only  of  a  congre-  manner,  irreparable. 
gallon  which  has  grown  up  under  his  His  literary  labors  commenced  early, 
care,  but  of  a  vast  crowd  assembled  to  and  some  of  his  first  papers  were  pub- 
assist  in  his  solemn  obsequies.  lished  in   the  North   American  Review 

For  nearly  forty  years  a  resident  among  during  his  residence  in  Harvard  Uni- 
us,  he  held  a  high  position  in  all  our  re-  versity,  in  which  he  graduated  with  hon- 
ligious,  social  ana  intellectual  circles,  or,  and  before  his  removal  hither.  His 
and  bis  loss  will  be  deeply  and  exten-  last  Essay  appears  in  one  of  the  recent 
sively  fell.  No  one  was  more  actively  numbers  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
or  zealously  ready  to  promote  all  enter-  view.  In  the  meanwhife,  he  may  be  said 
prises  having  for  their  aim  the  progress  to  have  contributed  to  almost  every  one 
and  improvement  of  our  city  and  its  in-  of  our  periodicals.  He  takes  a  very  re- 
stitutions. He  has  been  for  more  than  spectable  rank  in  several  of  thedepart- 
a  quarter  of  a  century  intimately  con-  meats  of  fine  writing.  His  **  Village 
nected  with  all  the  eflt)rt3  after  reform,  Choir,"  and  his  '^  Reminiscences  of  '^  A 
the  educational  movements  and  literary  New  England  Clergyman  and  his  Lady," 
projects,  undertaken  among  us.  Prompt  his  excellent  but  somewhat  eccentric 
with  his  tongue  and  his  pen  to  aid  every  Tutor,  Rev.  S.  Peabody,  and  Mrs.  Pea- 
philanthropic  plan  of  action,  he  spared  body,  display  much  talent  as  a  humorist 
BO  sacrifice  of  lime  and  labor  in  the  ad-  of  shrewd  observation  and  graphic  de- 
vanceracnt  of  every  scheme  for  the  gen-  scription.  His  reviews  of  the  writings 
eral  good.  of  the  Scotch  Metaphysician,  Thomas 

His  patriotism  was  ardent  and  hope-  Brown,  exhibit  his  capacity  for  accurate 

ful ;  and  while  beloved  our  whole coun-  discrimination  and   vigorous  reasoning. 

try  with  expansive  soul,  he  gave  his  es-  His  article   on   Lexicography  and   his 

pecial   adherence  to  the  home  of  his  comments  on  Everett's  orations,  show 

adoption^  and  exhibited  the  most  sincere  his  close  and  successful  study  of  Fhilol- 

and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  South  and  ogy,  and  his  thorough  understanding  ol 

her  policy.  ourgoodold  English  tongue.  His  poetical 

His  religions  views  were  so  free  from  powers  are  attested  by  his  Cambridge 
asceticism,  that  no  man  probably  mingled  Commencement  verses  and  his  spirited 
more  in  our  varied  social  life.  Yet  his  odes  on  several  occasions, 
gentlemanly  self-respect,  his  frank  sim-  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  clear,  sim- 
plicity, his  feminine  delicacy,  and  his  pie,  impressive.  His  sermons  were  va- 
Chriatian  propriety  of  demeanor  were  so  ried  in  thought  and  style,  as  in  subject. 

YOL.  n.  36 
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Rarely  polemic  or  conlrover«ial,  never 
intolerant  or  bitter,  he  was  persuasive, 
serious,  abounding^  in  touches  of  melt- 
ing palhos,  and  not  unfrequently  rising 
into  striking  and  Ibrcible  eloquence. — 
As  a  Philanthropist  and  Reformer,  he 
was  never  weary,  never  desponding.  lie 
had  an  undoubtiiig  faith  in  progress, and 
could  not  inuiginu  the  possibility  of  ar- 
rest, stagnation,  or  retrogression.  'He 
kept  always  in  view  the  necessity  of  in- 
fluencing the  young,  and  was  by  nature 
gifted  with  the  power  of  engaging  their 
atfection  and  esteem  in  an  extraordina- 
ry degree.  lie  was  not  only,  as  we  have 
said,  far  from  asceticism  in  his  quiet 
self-control,  but  took  delight  in  suggest- 
ing and  sharing  in  every  mode  of  recrea- 
tion consistent  with  correct  habits!,  as 
tributary  not  only  to  happiness,  but  to 
virtue  alike  and  equally. 

In  cheerful  purity  of  personal  charac- 
ter indeed  he  has  never  been  excelled. 
Above  all  shadow  of  reproach,  his  gen- 
tleness, refinement,  amiability,  and  ten- 
derness were  such  that  all  who  knew 
him  loved  him,  and  strangers  who  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  were  universally 
attracted  to  him.  Women  found  in  him 
all  those  congenial  traits  which  enforce 
their  esteem  and  win  their  regard.  He 
delighted  in  their  society,  and  the  pleas- 
ure was  mutual. 

His  conversation  was  ever  instruc- 
tive and  animated,  often  sparkling.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  constant 
members  of  "  The  Charleston  Literary 
Club,"  to  whom'he  has  gracefully  and 
in  a  kindly  spirit  of  familiar  friendship, 
dedicated  a  volume  of  his  principal  wri- 
tings, entitled  "Contributions  to  Litera- 
ture," in  which  are  preserved  several  of 
the  papers  above  referred  to.  His  va- 
cant seat  in  that  saddened  fraternity 
must  remain  permanently  unoccupied. 
Presenting  in  his  turn  with  unequalled 
punctuality  his  full  proportion  of  initia- 
tory discussion  written  or  oral,  he  was 
seldom  unprepared  to  add  something 
useful  or  agreeable  to  the  quota  furnish- 
ed by  others  in  its  meetings. 

Among  the  many  obligations  of  our 
community  to  him  for  gratification,  and 
instructive  and  refining  entertainment, 
we  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  col- 
lection and  exhibitionofthe  works  of  our 
honored  and  aged  artist  Charles  Frascr, 
the  suggestion  of  which  some  few  months 
since,  is  by  common  consent  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Oilman. 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  at  length  on 
reminiscences  so  full  of  interest;  but 
even  if  this  were  the  place  for  his  eulo- 
gy, we  have  not  words  to  paint  the  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  him  which  fill  the  bosom  of  his 
wide  circleof  friends,  nor  to  indicate  the 
desolation  which  oppresses  their  hearts. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  few  men 
in  private  life  have  ever  tilled  so  many, 
so  various,  and  so  important  relations  to 
society;  and  it  is  indeed  seldom  thai  so- 
ciety loses  a  member  whom  it  finds  so 
ditficult  to  replace. 

Dr.  Oilman  died,  universally  beloved 
and  respected,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven ; 
and  yet,  so  little  had  time  impaired  his 
energy  or  activity,  and  such  was  his  ap- 
parent promi.se  of  future  and  conlinued 
usefulness,  that  his  death  is  mourned 
among  us  as  we  mourn  the  death  of  the 
young,  and  fell  to  be  in  a  certain  sense 
as  premature,  as  it  was  painfully  sudden 
and  unexpected. 


The  Southern  Prbsbytckxak  speak- 
ing of  the  poetry  of  ^^RtisseU."  informs  as 
in  a  "spirit  of  candor"'  that  it,  (the  poe- 
try) is  "  unworthy  of  the  iMtns  aud  tht 
JMagazi?ur-  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
province  of  "Russell"  to  commend  its 
own  articles,  but  judging  from  the  very 
decided  opinion  of  almost  the  entire 
critical  Press  of  the  country,  we  had,  for 
some  time,  been  deluding  oursclve:^  with 
the  idea  that  the  gencreU  character  of 
the  verses  presented  in  these  pages, 
was — at  the  least — respectable !  But 
"  The  Presbyterian"  is  so  positive  to  the 
contrary,  it  speaks  so  unhesitatingly, and 
"  in  a  spirfl  of  candor,"  at  once  so  de- 
lightful and  convincing,  that  we  are 
bound,  we  fear,  to  accept  its  judgment 

When  a  journal  like  the  *'So.  Presby- 
terian" states  that  as  matter  oi  faet 
which  other  journals  less  critically  accu- 
rate, or  not  quite  so  self-confident,  ven- 
ture only  to  discuss  as  matter  of  opinion 
— when  moreover  the  statement  is  made 
*'  in  \i  spirit  of  candor" — it  would  ob- 
viously be  discourteous  in  us  to  dispute 
il.  We  have  the  nyiqvalififd  assaranee 
of  the  "Presbyterian"  for  the  fact  that 
the  "  poetry  of  Russell  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  and  the  Magazine."  Under 
such  circumstances  to  solicit  proof  of 
the  assurance  might  be  construed  for 
aught  we  know  into  an  obstinate  spirit 
of  disbelief.  We  therefore  bow  with 
melancholy  deference  to  the  dictnm  of 
our  "candid"  contemporary! 


This  musical  and  expressive  Soniut, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Jajs.  T.  Fields,  Knq-, 
of  the  firm  of  Ticknor  ik  Fields,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  whose  enterprise  the  literature 
of  the  country  owes  so  much. 

ON  RKCEIVIXG  A  LOCK  OF   KEATS'S  HAIl- 

Dear  relic  of  a  bright  immortal  name, 
Forever  young,  and  canopied  by  lame— 
1   touch  thy  beauty  with  a  tremulous 
thrUl. 
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OA   in  the  columned  city,  when  night's 

still 
And  starry-vestured  hours  seem  prone 

to  weep 
Where    Keats  is  laid  in  moon-enfolded 

sleep. 
Among  the  daisies  shrining  his  loved 

bones 
Mid   Death's  mosaic — green    turf  and 

white  stones — 
I've  heard  the  song-birds  with  their  mu- 
sic pass 
Above  tk^ir  nested  brother  in  the  groM^ 
And  thought  with  joy,  and  tear-suffused 

eyes — 
No  serpent,  now,  lurks  in  his  Paradise, 
No  venomed  tongue  can  reach  him  with 

its  hate — 
Wrapped  in  eternal  quiet  with  the  groat ! 


The  Greenville  *•  Patriot  and  Moun- 
taineer" thinks  we  have  done  gross  in- 
Justice  lo  Hamilton,  and  attempted  to 
^tfkite-wash  Burr,  in  our  February  num- 
ber. We  neither  black-ball  nor  white- 
wash. Our  purpose  is  to  do  justice.  It 
19  due  to  the  distinguished  dead,  espe- 
cially to  him  who  has  been  and  still  t«  the 
victim  of  a  nation's  slander. 

We  have  no  hostility  to  Hamilton  and 
no  partiality  for  Burr.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them  very  much 
am  our  friend  of  the  '*  Patriot  "  seems  to 
do.  We  swallowed  the  stereotyped 
praise  of  the  one  and  abuse  of  the  other 
as  he  has  done.  But  time  makes 
many  revelations  in  relation  to  public 
men,  and  justice  demands  that  these 
revelations  should  be  duly  weighed  and 
considered.  We  are  convinced  by  them 
that  Hamilton  is  over-praised  and  Burr 
unjustly  slandered.  We  are  for  re-con- 
sidering their  cases  and  doing  justice  to 
both.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  we  have  always  heard  and 
ahoceys  thou  glut  and  always  believed^  that 
one  was  a  knave  and  the  other  a  saint. 
Something  more  Is  necessary. 

From  the  peremptory  tone  in  which 
the  "  Patriot"  asserts  the  infamy  of  Burr, 
and  the  purity  of  Hamilton,  one  would 
suppose  that  it  was  in  possession  of 
facts  proving  conclusively  what  it  as- 
serts. But  of  facts  it  has  none — not  one. 
We  are  told  that  the  "  American  people 
have  assigned  to  each  his  true  charac- 
ter— and  history  will  confirm  it."  This 
is  assertion  only,  and  prophecy.  With 
a  pleasant  smile  for  those,  like  ourselves, 
who  may  not  respect  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  adds  the  mascim^  that  the  idio- 
syucracy  of  certain  writers  is  amusing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  amusing, 
and  no  one,  certainly,  has  a  better  right 
to  know  it  and  say  it  than  the  veteran 
Editor  of  the  "  Patriot,"  whose  exploits, 


in  that  very  line,  have  been  before  the 
public  for  so  many  years,  to  the'infinite 
amusement  of  so  many  persons.  If  his 
maa:im  should  be  disputed  he  can  point 
triumphantly  to  his  own  columns  and 
example  to  prove  its  truth. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Patriot"  mistakes 
his  position.  He  Is  not  Judge  in  the 
premises;  he  is  advocate  only.  He  must 
give  us,  not  opinion,  or  o^Wt/tc^Mm,  but 
argument;  not  assertion,  but  fact.  Above 
all  we  repudiate  his  prophecy.  He  is 
neither  a  Daniel  nor  a  Saul  ! 

Why  do  you  brand  Burr  with  infamy, 
we  ask ;  because,  he  replies,  Washing- 
ton did  not  confide  in  him.  Where  is 
your  evidence  that  Washington  did  not 
confide  in  him  ?  Because  the  General 
never  admitted  him  into  his  military 
family.  But  he  tras  cuimitted  into 
Washington's  military  family.  The  Aid- 
ship  was  offered  to  him,  was  accept^ 
ed^  was  filed.  So,  we  suppose,  the 
conclusion  in  reference  to  Burr's  char- 
acter must  be  reversed,  as  the  fact  proves 
to  be  the  reverse  of  the  assertion.  Burr 
abandoned  the  place  voluntarily.  The 
reason  is  no  mystery.  He  could  not 
bear  the  labor  of  the  desk.  In  Washing- 
ton's family  it  was  very  hard  work.  It 
did  not  suit  the  fiery  enterprising  spirit 
of  Burr.  He  wanted  more  active  ser- 
vice. So  much  for  your  assertion.  But 
suppose  it  be  granted  to  you,  contrary 
to  all  history,  that  Burr  was  not  admit- 
ted into  Washington's  military  family, 
are  we  to  consider  a  man  infamous  be- 
cause he  was  not  an  Aid  of  General 
Washington  and  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  his  favorites? 

You  say  Burr  went  to  England,  re- 
turnedf  and  eojispired  the  destrnUion  of 
the  Repubie.  Your  chronology  is  in  con- 
fusion. AAer  hi.*  return  from  Europe, 
where  obloquy  and  persecution  bad 
driven  him,  he  practiced  law  for  a  sup- 
port, and  was  unconnected  with  parties 
or  politics.  You  mean  that  he  conspired 
before  he  went  to  England.  Where  is 
your  proof  ?  The  charge  is  a  mere  rep- 
etition of  an  obsolete  slander.  No  man 
in  his  senses,  at  the  time,  would  have 
conspired  t/is  destrnetion  of  the  Repitblie^ 
fur  less  one  of  Burr's  sagacity  and  knowl-  *■ 
edge  of  men.  It  would  be  as  plausible 
to  accuse  him  of  having  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  Washington. — 
There  is  not  only  no  proof  of  your  as- 
sertion but  not  the  shadow  of  probabili- 
ty or  possibility  to  sustain  it. 

You  say  we  represent  him  as  just  such 
a  filibuster  as  Mr.  Walker — exactly  the 
reverse  !  We  think  the  two  men  not  lo 
be  compared  in  any  thingexcept  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  similar  project.  The 
^ne  was  a  man  of  genius,  the  other  is  a 
mere  adventurer.  We  adverted  to  the 
different  mode  in  which  the  two  men, 
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pursuing  the  same  purpose,  had  been 
treated  by  their  countrymen — one  driven 
from  his  country,  the  other  an  object  of 
eulogy  with  members  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ators, Judges  and  legislative  assemblies. 
What  amount  of  infamy  may  properly 
belong  to  such  adventurers  and  their  ob- 
jects we  leave  the  "  Patriot''  to  settle 
with  the  high  dignitaries  who  give  them 
comfort  and  aid.  Hut  to  charge  any  such 
adventurer  with  being  a  traitor  to  his 
own  country  is  simply  ridiculous. 

For  no  other  reason,  however,  you  as- 
sert that  Burr  is  a  cold  blooded  traitor 
and  his  memory  Inii-ed  with  Benedict 
Arnold's.  It  is  a  mere  assertion  wilh- 
ont  evidence.  You  are  only  repeating 
the  slander  of  Hamilton  and  going  be- 
yond him.  Arnold  was  an  avowed  trai- 
tor to  the  revolution  ;  Burr's  honor  and 
fidelity  were  never  suspected.  Arnold 
headed  British  troops,  burnt  villages, 
and  ravaged  the  country;  Burr  assisted 
in  repelling  the  attacks.  Arnold  left  the 
United  States  with  the  English  forces  ; 
Burr  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  country  and  filled  some  of 
its  highest  offices.  Such  is  the  sort  of 
link  between  the  two  men. 

And  now  in  relation  to  Hamilton.  The 
Editor  of  the  Patriot  assumes  that  he 
was  not  an  mantcuverer  in  politics,  nor 
addicted  to  intrigues  with  women,  nor 
accustomed  to  slander  his  opponent  in 
their  contest  for  power — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  general  reason 
that  he  always  thought  or  heard  differ- 
ently, Hamilton  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Washington.  We  doubt  whether  the 
term  is  properly  applied.  Washington 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  abili- 
ties for  business  and  employed  him,  but 
to  call  him  the  bosom  friend  of  the  great 
Chief,  is  giving  him  a  title  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant.  Marshal  merely 
says  that  he  stood  high  in  the  ei^teem  of 
the  President,  when  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
many  others  did.  Admitting  that  the 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Wash- 
ington is  presumptive  evidence  in  favor 
of  his  virtues  will  it  stand  against  posi- 
tive testimony  to  the  contrary  ?  In  that 
case  all  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  his 
great  friend  did  not  know  his  vices  of 
character,  not  that  they  did  not  exist. 
Washington  was  neither  spy  nor  father 
confessor  to  his  Secretary.  It  is  only 
from  late  publications  of  the  papers  of 
eminent  men  of  the  Revolution  that  we 
are  getting  the  true  history  of  its  men 
and  events.  Does  the  "  Patriot''  deny 
that  Hamilton  intrigued  in  politics,  in- 
trigued  with  women,  and  indelicately 
and  unscrupulously  slandered  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  race  for  power?  If  it  does 
there  is  the  documentary  evidence  prov- 
ing all  these  charges  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  ''  Patriot"  that 


it  has   '^  always  loo/^d  upon  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  the  greatest  inteHeetval  man 
that  America  eirr produced"     The  decla- 
ration is  of  great  weight  and  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect.     It  might  seem  to 
be  presumption  to  say  that   we  are  not 
convinced  by  so  conclusive   a   reasoo. 
But  we   are  not  convinced.     We  even 
venture  to  add  that  tve  have  altrayslodc- 
ed  upon  Hamilton  as  being  no  more  wor- 
thy of  being  compared  with  Wa.>hiugtoa, 
intellectually,  than  morally.     If  the  high- 
est intellectual  ;>ower  is  that    pres>cienl 
judgment    which     anticipate;^     events, 
adapts  means  to  ends,   and  controls  or 
influences  the  future  by  shaping  present 
measures  to  meet  it,  then  Wa>hingtoo 
was  the  great  intellect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Hamilton  was  a  good  lawyer,  aa 
able  debater,  a  skilful  politician,  but  he 
was  below  the  intellectual  power  neces- 
sary for  the  task  that  Washington  per- 
formed and  alone  was  able  to  perform. 
Hamilton  was  a  man  of  the  tongue  and 
pen.     Very  clever  men,  they  often  are. 
But  although  they   may  make  a  great 
noise  in  their  spheres,  large  or  small,  and 
persuade  themselves  and  others  too  that 
they   are  very   important   parts  of  the 
world's  machinery,  they  are  not  the  men 
who  rule  the  nations  and  conduct  revo- 
lutions to  a  successful  issue.    Hamiltoo 
belongs  to  the  Gironde  party  in  the  clas- 
sification of  men. 

Our  friend  of  the  *•  Patriot"  assures  us 
it  is  a  part  of  his  confession  of  faith  that 
Hamilton  was  a  profound  Statesman.— 
We  have  no  desire  to  disturb  his  creed, 
but  we  should  like  to  see  some  rtascn 
for  it.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing a'  profound  statesman  ?  He  w^roto 
able  State  papers,  but  not  abler  tbaa 
Everett,  or  Marcy,  or  Webster,  or  Cal- 
houn, or  a  dozen  others.  He  was  part 
author  of  the  Federalist,  but  his  papers 
are  not  superior  in  style  or  matter  to 
those  of  Madison  or  Jay.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  this 
occasion^  let  it  br  re-marked^  was  the  great 
test  of  America7$  Statesmanship.  How 
did  Hamilton  stand  the  test  ?  Of  all  the 
plans  for  a  Government  submitted  to  the 
Convention  his  was  the  most  absurd,  the 
most  impracticable,  the  most  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  genius  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  ef- 
fect, to  constitute  an  elective  monarchy, 
the  worst  form  of  government  known 
among  nations.  It  proposed  to  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  appoint  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Slates,  an  idea  worthy  of  Bed- 
lam only.  The  projector  of  such  a  plan 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  profound 
Statesman,  that  SwiftV  philosophers  of 
Laputa  bear  to  Faraday  or  Agassi*. 

One  remark  more  as  a  valedictory  lo 
our  friend  of  the  ''  Patriot."  We  are 
very  sure  he  never  ventures  into  C^ort 
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so  illy  prepared  ia  bis  cases  as  he  seems 
to  be  ia  this.  He  never  undertakes  to 
subs«titute  assertion  for  proof,  or  to  in- 
sist on  facts  for  which  he  has  no  evi- 
dence. He  has  never  got  up  and  said 
to  the  Judge — 'may  it  please  your  Hon- 
or my  client  is  the  most  excellent  of 
men,  the  whole  district  are  of  that  opin- 
ion, he  is  on  the  best  terms  with  our 
member  of  Congress,  he  is  hand  and 
glove  with  your  brother  O'Neall ;  his 
opponent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in 
their  confidence  and  the  people  don't 
like  him  at  all ;  we  are  sure  your  honor 
will  be  satisfied  by  this  statement  of  the 
justice  of  our  claim  and  direct  the  jury 
to  give  us  a  verdict  for  the  farm  accord- 
ingly.' At  any  rate  this  kind  of  pleading 
ad  reverefUiam  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  Courts  of  history  and  literature.  Our 
friend  must  amend  it,  or  he  can  take 
nothing  by  his  motion. 

We  see,  with  regret,  by  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  "Patriot,"  that  the  Editor  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  paper.  The 
Slate  will  be  deprived  of  that  incompar- 
able fund  of  amusement,  so  rich,  so  racy, 
so  nulike  any  thing  elsie  in  the  Journal- 
izing world,  that  has  flowed  with  such 
affluence  from  the  peculiar,  felicitous 
rein  of  the  retiring  chief— from  what  he 
would  call  his  idiosyncracy.  But  there 
are  belter  reasons ;  he  has  a  love  of  or- 
der, law,  truth,  country  and  right  which 
are  worthy  of  all  honor  even  although 
they  may  be  sometimes  obscured  by  ob- 
solete and  unfounded  slanders. 


One  of  the  signs  of  a  slowly-awaken- 
ing consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  that  in  all  literary 
respects,  they  are  lamentably  behind  the 
sige,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  Lyceums,  and  organized 
bodies  for  the  discussion  of  literary  and 
scientific  subjects,  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Interior.  Wherever 
such  organizations  have  been  presided 
over  with  energy  and  discretion,  tfiere 
a  spirit  of  enlightened  inquiry  has  in- 
variably grown  up  among  the  people,  in- 
telligence is  on  the  increase,  the  stan- 
dards of  education,  and  we  may  add  of 
morals^  (for  mental  culture  is  always  ac- 
companied by,  and  indeed  implies  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  sense,)  have 
been  greatly  raised  ;  in  a  word,  the  com- 
munity is  more  civilized.  The  Lyceum, 
properly  conducted,  answers  two  impor- 
tant purposes — each  a  ai7ie  qua  nov.,  in 
any  attempt  to  educate  the  public  mind. 
Firstly,  it  draws  together  in  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  and  mutual  labor,  the  intel- 
lectual men  of  a  community — both  the 
cultivated  and  the  ignorant  —  gives 
strength  to  the  former  in  the  union  of 
wills,  while  it  affords  to  the  latter  the 


best  means  of  rapid  and  solid  improve- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  it  in  enabled  to  in- 
fluence and  mould  to  its  purposes,  a 
certain  amount  of  ability  and  learning 
ab  extron.  Internal  progress  is  thus  aided 
and  stimulated  by  external  intellectual 
pressure,  the  disadvantages  of  cliques, 
and  narrow  local  prejudices  are  removed, 
and  geniality,  heartiness,  and  breadth  of 
view  imparled  to  the  general  thought, 
and  sentiment.  We  have  ourselves 
practically  tested  the  workings  of  the 
Lyceum  system.  Provided  the  conduct 
of  the  institution  had  fallen  into  the  right 
hands,  we  have  never  known  it  fail  to 
produce  results  the  most  beneficial  and 
desirable.  With  no  wish  of  making  an 
invidious  distinction,  or  suggesting  a 
comparison  which  might  seem  deprecia- 
ting to  other  organizations  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  State,  we  must  yet  mention 
the  Lyceum  at  CheraWy  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  prosperity  which  is  sure 
to  attend  such  societies,  under  the  lead 
of  oflicers,  at  once  judicious,  enterpris- 
ing, and  liberal.  The  members  of  this 
Lyceum  understand  the  importance  of 
the  division  of  labor,  they  understand 
one  another's  special  capabilities,  em- 
ploying them  accordingly — they  under- 
stand the  uses  of  the  public  Address, 
and  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
to  secure  the  best  corps  of  Lecturers  the 
country  can  furnish — moreover  they  are 
active,  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est; hence  their  almost  unparalleled 
success ! 

A raong  the  proofs  oftheir  industry  and 
public  spirit  which  have  lately  reached 
us,  we  observe  the  followihg  preamble 
and  resolutions,  adopted  at  one  of  the 
semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these,  says  the  Che- 
raw  Herald,  "that  an  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  rescue  the  few  remaining  fragments 
of  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Pee  Dee  country,  and  also 
to  collect  the  facts  and  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  of 
this  section  of  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
Town  of  Cheraw.  We  feel  gratified  at 
this  action  of  the  Lyceum,  as  we  well 
know  there  are  many  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  minor  history  of  this  region 
of  country  that  otherwise  would  soon  be 
lost  forever." 

Here  are  the  Resolutions: 

"  In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  in  its  several  departments  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  acknowledged  impor- 
tance, properly  devolving  on  ihe  Lyceum, 
because  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
such  an  organization,  (and,  if  at  all,  to 
be  performed  in  no  other  way,)  the  col- 
lecting of  information  in  the  shape  of 
scientific  facts,  historical  documents, 
traditional  incidents  and  monumental 
remains  connected  with  the  Pee  Dee 
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region  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Town 
of  Cheraw. 


Besolved^  That  committees,  consisting 
each  of  three  members,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  whom  shall  be  referred 
the  following  subjects  of  enquiry,  viz: 

1st.  The  Indian  history  and  remains 
of  the  Pee  Dee  Valley. 

2d.  The  first  settlement  and  subse- 
quent hi.'*tory  of  this  section  of  the  State, 
with  special  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution. 

3d.  The  first  settlement  and  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Town  of  Cheraw, 
embracing  the  collonial  places,  &c.,  for 
a  settlement. 

4th.  The  Geology  of  this  immediate 
Region. 

Resolved^  That  the  committees  be 
earnestly  requested  to  enter  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  period  on  the  work  as- 
signed them,  and  report  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  such  form  as  they  may  see 
proper. 

Rtsolved^  That  such  expenses  as  may 
be  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
enquiries,  in  putting  their  results  in  pro- 
per form  for  preservation,  and  in  making 
collections,  of  Indian  remains  and  Geo- 
logical specimens,  or  otherwise,  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Lyceum,  application  hav- 
ing been  previously  made  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lyceum  given. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

On  hidian  Remains, 
A.  Gregg,  J.  I.  Westervelt,  J.  R.  Mal- 
loy. 

« 

On  Revolutionary  History  of  this  section 
of  the  State. 
Henry  Mclver,   Thomas  S.  Wallace, 
F.  Lynch. 

On  t/ie  History  of  the  Town  of  Cheraw. 
James  Powell,  Dr.  C.  Kollock,  W.  L.  T. 
Prince. 

For  the  collection  of  Geological  Speci- 
mens. 

John  T.  Coit,  Samuel  J.  Gillespie,  F. 

M.  Mclver. 

»<  We  hope,"  the  Herald  adds,  (and  we 
adopt  its  words  to  embody  our  own  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,)  "  that  this  laudable 
effort  will  be  promptly  seconded  by  many 
who  have  no  direct  connection  with  our 
Institution,  but  who  have  relics,  docu- 
ments and  traditions,  which  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion. To  all  such  we  earnestly  appeal 
for  aid." 


The  papers  have  recently  been  filled 
with  articles  in  reference  to  Southern 
Publishing  Houses ;  and   much   regret 
has  been  expressed  that  the  expenses  of 
book-printing  at  the  South  should  be  so 
great,  as  to  deter  an  author  from  patron- 
izing the  publishers  in  his  own  section. 
The  whole  ditiicully  proceeds  fromibc 
indisposition   of  writers  to    make  the 
slightest  sacrifice.     If  we  desire  to  build 
up  a  publishing  "  guild"  amongst  us,  we 
must  begin   by  submitting  to   some  tri- 
fling loss,  in  order  to  set  the  machioery 
of  establishments,  not  now  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  facilities,  fairly  in  mo- 
tion, ajler  which,  we  venture  to  predict, 
complaints  of  the  lethargy  of  Southern 
Publishers  will  cease.    Indeed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  this  desirable  stale  of  things 
already  exists.    We   have  in  our  ovra 
city,  at  least  ojie  prosperous  publishing 
firm,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  lament 
the  backwardness  of  prominent  book- 
sellers, in  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  Publisher,  when  we  look  at  the  list  of 
works  issued  from  Charleston  presses 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.— 
Among  these,  we  observe  several  works 
of  great  interest  and  value,  either  com- 
piled or  original,  from  the  pens  of  native 
authors.    A  legal   "  Digest"  by  James 
Conner,  Esq.,  and  published  in  admira- 
ble style  by  S.  G.  Courtenay  ^  Vo.y  has 
supplied,  we  understand,  a  most  impor- 
tant  desideratum  in  the    profession  of 
which  Mr.  Conner  is  a  distinguished 
member,  and  the  1st  vol.  of"  Colleciiooa 
of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Socie- 
ty,"  issued  by  the  same  enterprising 
Firm,  may  compare  typographically,  with 
any  work  of  a  similar  kind  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Northern  houses.    Had  we 
room  and  leisure  we  might  muhiply  in- 
stances of  Southern  enterprise  in  this 
department  of  business,  but  ourspaceis 
limited,  and  what  we  have  said  is  suffi- 
cient to  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 


Upon  occasion  of  the  late  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  to  Prince 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  the  poet 
Laureate  wrote  the  following  vcrecs, 
which  were  sung  by  the  principal  per- 
formers and  chorus  at  the  Queen's  Con- 
cert given  on  the  evening  of  the  mar- 
riage. Tennyson  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  especially  inspired  by  an  event 
which,  (from  the  newspaper  accounts) 
aroused  the  great  majority  of  his  conn- 
try  men  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm : 

•'  God  bless  our  Prince  and  Bride ! 
God  bless  their  lands  allied, 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 
Clothe  them  with  righteousness. 
Crown  them  with  happiness, 
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Them  with  all  blessings  bless. 
Ood  save  the  Queen ! 

Fair  fall  this  hallow'd  hour, 
Farewell  our  England's  flower, 

God  save  the  Queen ! 
Farewell,  fair  rose  of  May! 
Let  both  the  peoples  say, 
God  bless  thy  marriage  day, 

God  bless  the  Queen  !" 


We  take  the  following  paragraphs  ver- 
hatitn  et  literatim  from  a  North  Carolina 
Journal,  the  Editor  of  which  must  have 
been  considerably  exasperated  when  he 
"wrrote  these  withering  words  !  They 
rise  to  the  sublime  of  indignation ! 

"  This  will  be  the  last  notice  we  will 
take  of  the  "  Carolinian"  through  our 
columns,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it, 
satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  prefer  some  other  aliment, 
to  the  weekly  details  of  the  character  of 
a  slandering  blackguard.  But  be  it  re- 
membered that  this  quarrel  was  forced 
upon  us,  and  that  we  have  only  acted 
on  the  defensive  to  repel  false  and 
calumnious  imputations  made  by  wanton 
and  malicious  whelps  against  us.  We 
have  denounced  their  machinations  and 
low-born  slander  and  lying,  in  terras 
barely  commensurate  with  their  mean- 
ness and  pusillanimity  it  is  true,  but 
which  will  afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  base 
WTetches  void  of  common  honesty  and 
manly  virtife.  Such  miscreants  deserve 
to  be  battndvnth  thongs  made  ofmocea>sin 
skins ^  scourged  with  a  whip  composed  of 
live  seorpioTts  inlaid  with  adders^  teethj 
and  then  dipped  in  brine  of  the  oceaii 
for  twenty  four  hours  until  they  become 
purged  of  their  fiUhinessP 


The  following  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
an  afflicted  gentleman,  who  evidently 
treats  his  subject  con  amore : 


COLD  IN  THE   HEAD. 


Nor  courtier  knight  would  care  to  spend 
a  day 
With  me  a-hawking! 

I  know  my  breath  brings  sluggishly  and 
slow 

Its  ministrations ; 
Gone  are  my  hopes,  and  very  soon  may 

^      «o 

My  aspirations. 

Even  on  my  mental  dwelling-place  the 
door 
Threatens  to  close ; 
Long  since,  and  now,  my  brain  is  very 
sore 
From  heavy  blows  J 

But  let  not  mockery  add  unto  the  smart 

With  words  ill  bred  j 
Be  sure  the  fault  is  never  in  my  heart, 

But  in  the  head! 

The  tears  may  be  unnatural,  but  know 

I  do  not  sham  them  ; 
Even  i(,  with  faster  flood,  my  eyes  should 
flow, 

You  need  not  dam  them  ! 

Or,  if  a  redder  fire  the  nose  should  burn 
up, 
Much  might  be  said  ,* 
Would  your  Micawber  care  to  have  his 
turn  up 
Without  ''  the  red  ?" 

The  tongue  to  clearer  speech  may  be 
unkind. 
And  I  abuse 
My  mj  and  ns ;    but  shall  not  others 
mind 
Their  ^«  and  qs? 

And  still  the  mental  light  must  burn, 
though  dimmed  by 
The  much  it  sufiers  ; 
The  flame  can   not  die  utterly  that's 
trimmed  by 
My  pair  of  snuffers  I 

Then  let  me  be,  all  solace  of  my  woes 

Politely  shunning ; 
I'm  able  yet  to  follow  my  own  nose, 

Though  that  is  running! 

I'll  goto  bed — the  refuge  of  the  wise 

In  all  bad  weathers  ; 
For  sure  a  very  common  law  allies 

Cvitarrh  and  feathers  ! 


Between  nose  and  eyes  a  strange  con- 
test arose. — Coufper. 
Poor  Tom  has  a  cold. — King  Jjear. 

I  know  that  in  the  story  of  my  face 

Are  tearful  features — 
Of  weakness  and  of  falling  ofl*  from  grace 

J)»colored  preachers ! 

I  know  the  blush,  that  o'er  my  cheek  is  — 

breaking, 

Is  not  the  rose  ;  The  followirfg  eloquent  tribute  to  Ra- 

No  Mr.  Speaker  would  find  very  taJUng  chel^  full  of  insight  and  power,  appeared 

My  eyes  and  7iose!  some  weeks  since  In  the  columns  of  the 

"  Boston  Advertiser.'''^    Our  readers  we 

I  know  that  something,  in  the  words  I  feel  sure,  will  thank  us  for  rescuing  so 

say,       ^  admirable  an  article  from  the  usual  fate 

My  speech  is  balking;  of  newspaper  critiques,   and  placing  it 
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upon  somewhat  more   permanent    re- 
cord : 

''The  fiery  genius  which  poured  its  lava 
through  the  marble  veins  of  Racine  and 
Corneille,  *'  creating  a  soul  under  the 
ribs  of  death;"  which  made  the  blood 
even  of  Englishmen  hot  or  cold,  at  will ; 
which  strung  the  souls  of  Frenchmen  to 
madness,  as,  in  her  Marseillaise,  she 
prophetically  shrieked  the  fatal^ntrace 
of  Revolution,  and  which  (one  would 
have  thought)  could  have  driven  death 
himself  back  terrified  with  one  look  of 
those  eyes,  and  one  movement  of  that 
forefinger — has  gone  ! 

That  person,  delicate  and  slender  al- 
most to  attenuation,  at  times  tottering 
under  its  weight  of  woe,  yet  lithe,  supple, 
enduring  as  i£  its  nerves  were  steel,  and 
of  perfect  symmetry  ;  those  lips,  as  ca- 
pable of  witchery  beyond  all  rivalry  of 
mere  sensuous  beauty  as  they  were  of 
hissing  out  words  of  death;  those  intro- 
spective, passion-burnt,  yet  beautiful 
eyes,  from  which,  in  high  passion,  "flew 
terror ;"  that  brow  almost  too  full  but 
for  its  rounded  beauty  and  its  appropri- 
ately crowning  person  and  face  with  su- 
preme intellect ;  that  strange  and  simple 
grace  and  beauty  in  repose,  and  that  ser- 
pent-like beauty  and  fiendish  power  in 
passion, — shall  never  be  looked  upon 
again  except  as  they  are  burnt  into  the 
brain  and  memory  of  every  one  who  saw 
her  in  the  light  of  that  terrible  Hebrew 
genius. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  queen- 
ly sweep  and  impassioned  abandonment 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
genius  of  Ristori — Rachel,  "  of  all  this 
world,"  stands  supreme  for  the  intensest 
apprehension  and  i>iost  intellectual  in- 
terpretation, and  for  the  fiercest  and 
subtlest  representation  of  what  is  most 
fearful  and  fiendish  in  passion. 

There  is  ever  something  almost  mir- 
aculous in  the  coming  of  genius.  Na- 
ture herself  seems  to  step  in  to  tran- 
scend her  own  laws,  superbly  disdain- 
ing distinguished  ancestry  for  her  favor- 
ites, and  denying  genius  to  their  posteri- 
ty. Like  King  Cophetua  wooing  the 
beggar-maid,  she  laid  her  richest  gifts  at 
the  feet  of  this  child  of  a  Jewish  hawker 
in  the  village  of  Munf,  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1820 ;  follow- 
ed her  when  a  little  girl  gathering  up  the 
few  coins  which  rewarded  her  elder  sis- 
ter Sarah's  singing  in  the  cafes  of  Lyons; 
then  to  the  cafes  of  Paris,  in  1830,  when 
she  was  old  enough  to  sing  with  her  sis- 
ter; then  to  her  admission,  through  the 
appreciation  of  M.  Choron,  to  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  then  to  her  struggles  in  1S37 
as  an  actress,  producing  no  sensation, 
hut  mastering  with  the  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  genius  those  processes  in- 
dispensable to  art,   and  gathering   up 


strength  for  ultimate  victory ;  and  then 
to  the  Theatre  Francais,  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  June,  1838,  where  she  saw 
all  those  original  gifts  and  perfected  ac- 
quirements blaze  in  Camille,  and  Paris 
place  upon  the  head  of  Rachel  the  crown 
which  death  only  could  remove. 

Nature  strangely  vindicated  herself 
against  the  antipathies  of  mankind,  io 
selecting — to  be  admired  for  hersor- 
passing  beauty  as  well  as  her  coDsum- 
mategenius— one  of  that  roysteriousrare 
whose  origin  is  a  puzzle  to  ethnologists, 
whose  national  qualities  hare  flowed 
and  are  to  flow^  as  long  unmixed,  wbo>e 
biblical  history  is  one  long  struggle  of 
obdurate  evil  propensities  w^ith  an  in- 
grained and  tyrannizing  religious  failk, 
and  whose  latter  history  is  ever  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  greatness  of  its  pa^l 
by  examples  of  genius,  of  which  Spinoia, 
Mendelssohn,  Rachel  and  Disraeli  are 
but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  illustrations. 

It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  hu- 
manity that,  next  to  the  loss  of  near 
kindred  and  dear  friends,  we  niourn  over 
the  lights  of  genius  just  set — whether  in 
art,  in  oratory,  or  in  poetry,  they  have  fill* 
ed  our  imaginations  and  become  a  part 
of  our  intellectual  life.  And,  perhaps, 
closer  still  to  our  hearts  conies  the  lo&s 
of  one  possessed  by  that  intermediate 
and  interpretative  genius  which  con- 
veys, with  the  subtlest  magnetism  and 
most  impassioned  identification,  ttie 
poet's  thoughts  and  conceptions  to  even 
the  dullest  hearts  and  brains. 

How  vividly  her  death  calls  up  in  im- 
aginative review  her  varied  and  tran- 
scendent impersonations — but  above  all 
we  now  love  to  recall  her  in  the  Camilte 
in  which  she  won  her  first  fame.  In  no 
other  character  was  she  so  beautiful 
There  she  stands,  to  our  minds,  in  the 
first  act,  with  that  exquisitely  simple 
drapery  held  together  by  the  right  hand 
upon  her  bosom — young,  fresh,  lovclf, 
and  as  uncon.scious  herself  of  the  terri- 
ble power  which  flamed  in  her  final  curse, 
as  she  was  of  the  awful  events  and  .strug- 
gles which  produced  it." 


Some  one  is  contributing  to  the  **5o*- 
ton  Transcript j"*^  a  series  of  gossipy,  Hot 
brilliant  articles  on  Art,  Literature.  Ed- 
ucation, &c.,  under  the  title  of  *♦  The 
Democrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.*'  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  it : 

"  Walter  Scott's  mind,  next  after 
Shakspeare's,  is  the  healthiest  and  most 
wholesome  in  English  literature.  Free 
from  envy,  vanity,  cant  and  nonsense  in 
any  form, — manly,  self-reliant,  hone^l, 
hard-working,  debt-paying ;  he  stands 
among  men  of  letters  the  type  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  personal  and  intellectaal  iniegrt- 
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^.  "Wliat  a  grand  word  int^rilff  is ! — 
WholenesSf  balance,  judgmexitJtistDess, 
honesty — all  together — but  half  express 
its  meaning. 

The  half-dozen  first  claM  poets  in  the 
^rorld  have  all  cast  their  native  language 
in  the  mould  of  their  own  thoughts. — 
Honier,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  did  not 
so  much  find  as  make  language  a  vehicle 
of  thought. 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  cheaper 
than  the  pathos  which  brings  tears. — 
The  pump,  pump,  pump,  of  "The 
Stranger"  and  of  our  Museum  "  Drunk- 
ard," would  force  more  tears  at  any  the- 
atre in  fiAy  nights  than  Shakspeare  in  a 
thousand  and  one.  How  rare  are  the 
plays  which  give  us  **  those  involuntary 
tear-throbs  which  seem  to  delight  in  pay- 
ing tribute,  out  of  time  and  unexacted, 
to  what  have  been  the  belongings  of 
glory !"  All  high  art  has  too  fine  a  bal- 
ance and  adjustment  for  pain.  We  rise 
from  Macbeth  with  our  minds  full  of 
beauty  instead  of  horror.  Even  (he  fear- 
fnl  uphcavings  of  the  most  tempestuous 
nature  among  the  sane  characters  of 
Shakspeare  are  rendered  supportable 
not  more  by  the  flashing  deviltry  of  lago 
than  by  the  interblending  and  attemper- 
ing suffering  of  Desdemona.  In  the 
very  tenderness  of  consummate  genius, 
Shakspeare  lifls  such  sufiTering  ns  Ophe- 
lia's, Timon*s,  and  Lear*s  gently  over 
into  the  blessed  unconsciousness  and 
freedom  of  insanity. 

Education  means  learning  the  use  of 
the  tools  in  *'  the  quick  forge  and  work- 
ing-house of  thought."  If  a  man  has 
not  learned  before  he  is  twenty-one  to 
reason — to  follow  a  principle  or  proposi- 
tion with  clear  elimination,  through  con- 
secutive processes,  to  results,  he  never 
can  afterwards,  no  matter  bow  great 
may  be  his   *'  saving  common  sense." — 


The  few  exceptions  rivet  the  rule. — 
"Reading,  writing  and  cyphering"  would 
be  a  fearful  dispensation  to  this  country 
were  they  not  a  step  to  something  bet- 
ter. As  it  is,  when  one  hears  the  sneers 
which  a  little  knowledge,  superficially 
distributed,  throws  at  science  and  at  the 
resuhs  of  the  thought  of  trained  investi- 
gators, he  does  not  wonder  at  spirit-rap- 
ping, and  almost  longs  for  more  whole- 
some igi\orance.  It  would  be  curious 
to  enquire  how  far  the  advancement  or 
success  of  many  good  causes  has  been 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  greater 
number  of  their  supporters ! 

The  very  rampant  character  of  the  sin 
in  this  country  saves  us  from  many  of 
the  vices  of  effete  nations.  Radical, 
fresh,  vigorous  sin,  striking  direct  blows, 
gives  assurance  of  a  nation's  endurance 
quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  its  healthy 
virtues.  The  consistent  mightiness  of 
Marlowe's  rant  in  "  Tamberlane"  de- 
monstrates, more  than  the  art  of  his 
"  Faust,"  that  \t  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  been  greater  than  any  English 
dramatist  but  Shakspeare.  So,  the  slow- 
ness of  the  English  and  American  mind 
to  create  and  appreciate  art  and  music 
points  to  a  long  national  future  as  first 
class  powers.  Sensibility  to  impression 
is  oflener  the  mark  of  a  quick  mind  than 
a  strong  one.  If  you  want  to  see  how 
young  England  is,  remember  that  her 
yeomen  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt  j 
and  that  at  Inkerman,  where  the  orders 
were,  "  There  is  your  enemy,  whip  him, 
and  then  we'll  give  you  more  orders," 
the  soldiers  were,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  refuse  of  England.  The  consti- 
tutional and  almost  unendurable  faults 
of  Englishmen  are  like  those  of  a  vicious 
horse,  which  have  the  same  root  with 
his  good  qualities,  and  can  only  be  erad- 
icated by  ruining  him." 
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Partksnut,  or  Ths  Last  Days  of  Pagan- 
ism. By  Eliza  Buekminater  Lee. — 
Ticknor  ^  Fields,  Boston  :  1858. 

This  work  is  neither  a  Novel  nor  Ro- 
mance. It  has  not  the  plot  and  inven- 
tion of  the  one,  or  the  variety  of  imagin- 
ative incident,  which  critics  deem  essen- 
tial to  the  other.  It  is  rather  a  Life  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  surrounded  with 
certain  episodes  which  we  owe  to  the 
author^s  fancy,  but  otherwise,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  Historical  fact.  Most 
of  the  prominent  personages  will  prove 
familiar  to  every  attentive  student  of  t^e 
**  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," but  they  are  here  presented  to  us 
with  a  distinctness  of  outline,  and  an  oc- 
casional careful  elaborateness  of  detail, 
whiuh  add  a  life-like  interest  to  these 
pictures  of  character.  The  central  figure 
of  the  group,  Julian  himself,  is  a  most 
interesting  study.  The  memory  of  this 
Emperor  has  been  blackened  by  the  pre- 
judice of  a  distinguished  contemporary 
writer,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who 
viewing  him  only  as  an  Enemy  to  his 
faith,  seems  perversely  to  have  closed 
his  eyes  to  Julian's  virtues  as  a  man,  no 
less  than  to  his  probity  and  genius  as  a 
Ruler.  And  ^eX,  both  were  of  a  high  or- 
der, and  appearing  as  they  did,  after 
eighty  years  of  misgovernment,  despots 
ism,  effeminacy,  and  monstrous  wicked- 
ness which  distinguished  the  reigns  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  they  struck 
the  world  as  little  less  than  miraculous. 
And  with  regard  to  his  apostacy,  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  under  review  clearly 
shows  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  and  education  were  such  as 
naturally,  nay,  inevitably  to  engender  a 
dislike  to  the  Christian  religion,  which 
no  providential  counter-agency  arose  in 
after  years  to  soften,  or  remove.  He 
•pent  much  of  bis  youth  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Court  of  Constantius,  a  witness 
to  the  dissolute  manners  of  an  Emperor, 
and  society  which  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tian  ;  he  was  bound  down  by  his  instruc- 
tors, whilst  stilj  an  ardent  boy,  to  the 
observance  of  *'  midnight  vigils,  fasts, 
weary  prayers,  and  visits  to  the  tombs 
of  Martyrs."  No  "  rational  initiation  in 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  GospeP 


was  ever  vouchsafed  him ;  for  sixyetn 
according  to  his  own  bitter  as^tertioo, he 
was  purposely  deprived  "  of  every  kirA 
of  useful  instruction,"  the  *'  originality, 
depth  and  beauty  of  Christian  monls' 
were  never  presented  to  his  mind,  asd 
lastly,  he  knew  that  his  beloved  brother 
Gallus  owed  his  death  to  the  atrociooi 
policy  of  a  Monarch  backed  by  the  advice 
of  counsellors,  all  of  whom  profr^sed 
the  tenets  of  the  merciful  *•  GaJiJcJui  * 
Add  to  these  things,  the  fact  thai  Jol'sa 
at  an  early  period  of  his  career — dirwtly 
after  those  **  six  years"  of  intellectail 
stagnation  of  which  he  complain*— i** 
came  thoroughly  imbued  w^ith  a  love  d 
classic  lore,  especially  the  Greek  pods, 
and  their  Mythology — ^that,  abonl  tha 
critical  time,  chance  threw  him  in  ib« 
way  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  suUleit 
of  the  Heathen  Philosophers,  who  ex- 
pounded with  glowing  eloquence  tk 
doctrines  which  inculcated  reverence 
to  the  deposed  Gods — and  then,  can  «e 
regard  it  as  matter  of  wonder  that  Be 
should  have  endeavored  to  reinstate  tfe« 
ancient  Faith  ?  (Here  let  us  observe 
that  the  term  Apostate  is  misused  whei 
applied    to    Julian.      He   never  eifher 

fmblicly,  or  privately  professed  hi*  be- 
ief  in  Christianity  after  the  attainmral 
of  a  responsible  age,  unless  under  d^ 
cumstances  little,  if  at  all  short  of  cnan 
pulsion,  and  therefore  cannot  properir 
be  said  to  have  apostatized.  He  had  beea 
baptized  certainly,  in  his  infancy,  bat  t 
ceremony  performed  without  !iiswifl,a 
knowledge,  and  as  he  thought,  no  wise 
sacred  in  Uselfy  could  not  have  been  coa- 
sfdered  binding  on  him.)  Let  ns  le- 
turn,  however,  to  Mrs.  Lee's  book.  Itt 
title  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  he- 
roine, a  priestess  of  Athena,  whom  Ju- 
lian, before  his  investment  with  the  JW^ 
pie,  accidentally  meets  in  Athens,  whik 
on  a  casual  visit  to  that  beautiful  city. 
An  attachment  springs  up  between  thets, 
tender,  and  earnest  on  both  sides,  ba 
destined  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  the 
sudden  recall  of  Julian  to  Rome,  and  hit 
appointment  as  assistant  Ruler  of  the 
Empire. 

Of  Julian's  stay  in  Athens,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  thi 
magnificent  temples,  .statues,  and  mcBii- 
ments  of  that  exquisite  place,  we  arefr* 
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Tored  with  a  minute  account,  written  in  Christianity  was  sptinging  the  fresh, 
a  style  charming  for  its  purity,  polish,  living  principle  which  was  creating  all 
and  natural  grace.    Here  is  an  extract :  things  anew.    How,   he  asked  himself, 
"  The  Athenian  awoke  every  morning  ^^^  *  crucified  Jew,  and  a  few  fishermen 
to  that  glorious  combination  of  art  and  create  a  principle  which  shall  be  stronger 
nature,  in  transcendent  beauty,  which  than  all  this  glorious  spectacle  ? 
was  spread  out  before  him  ;  how  much  And  stretchmg  his   hand  towards  the 
more  enchanting  was  it  to  Julian  to  statueof  Pallas  Athena  he  swore  to  con- 
whom  it  was  all  new  !     He  had  not  yet  secrate  himself  to  her  service  !" 
ascended  the  Acropolis,  nor  stood  before  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  narrative 
that  statue  of  ivory  and   gold  from  the  regularly,  since  as  before  remarked.  It  is 
chisel  of  Phidias,  one  of  the  wonders  of  chiefly  historical.    The  episode  (for  it  is 
the  world.    In  this  statue  the  eyes  were  scarcely  more,)  of  Parthenia  and  her  love 
so  carefully  inserted  in  the  ivory,  and  so  for  Julian,  is  related  with  touching  sim- 
cxquLsitely  colored,  as  perfectly  to  rep-  plicity,  and  truth  to  nature.     But  the  en- 
resent    ihe  living  eye,   and  as  it  was  tire    work  is  delightful  reading.    The 
gazed   upon,  it  seemed  to  return  the  main  incidents  of  Julian's  career,    in 
glance  with  one  as  living  as  your  own.  themselves  picturesque  and  striking,  are 
Julian   passed  through  the  Agora  be-  grouped  whh  artistic  skill,  while  the  life 
fore  the  hour  ofmarket,  and  having  pass-  of  the  period  during  which  he  reigned, 
ed  a  moment  in  front  of  the  temple  of  and  the  manners  of  the  People — partic- 
Aphrodite,  he  ascended   to  the  Propy-  ularly  of  those  more  closely  connected 
laea,  or  portico  which  formed  the  grand  with  him  by  blood,  or  ofiice — are  delin- 
entrance  into  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  eated  with  the  rapid,  but  eflective  touches 
It  was  approached  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  a  practiced  hand.  It  was  in  the  mark- 
for  carriages,  and  then  divided  into  two  ed  reformation  of  the  Court,  that  the  su- 
ftigbts  of  magnificent  marble  stairs,  one  periority  of  Julian's  character  as  Empe- 
on  each  side  of  the  loAy  portico.    A  lit-  ror  chiefly  displayed  itself.    When  Con- 
tie  on  the  right,  as  he  stood  upon  the  stantius  died,  the  offices  of  luxury  about 
upper  step  of  this  glorious  avenue,  the  the  Palace   were  filled  by  ''  a  thousand 
Parthenon^or  *' house  of  the  virgin,"  of  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  and  a 
pure  Pentelic  marble,  shone  like  the  star  thousand  cooks,"  in   addition  to  whom 
of  mcffiorv.     Beyond    all    conception  there  were  in  attendance,  according  to 
chaste,  and  simple  in  its  beauty, solemn  Libanius,  so  many  Eunuchs  that  "their 
in  its  repoite,  and  divine  in  its  serenity.  number  could  be  compared  only  with  the 

Julian  sat  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  insects  of  a  summer  day.'' 
Parthenon.    At  this  time,  although  the  Gibbon  tells  us  that  soon  after  Julian's 
po^ical  importance  of  Athens  bad  pass-  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ed  away,  the  glory  of  her  public  build-  pie,  he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a 
iags  continued  in  undiminished  >plendor.  Barber.     An  oflicer  superbly  dressed. 
Philosophy    still   maintained    her    seat  presented  himself.    "  It  is  a  dar^r,"  ex- 
there.    Although  she  had  lost  freedom,  claimed  the  Prince  that  I  want,  and  not 
she  had  become  the  great  university  of  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances."  Thif 
the  world,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  barber  under  the  former  r^^MiM.  besides 
Julian,  as  the  protectress  of  those  stu-  a  large   salary,  and  various  perquisites, 
dies  which  made  the  joy  of  his  life.  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
Below  him,  lay  the  city  with   all  its  servants  and  as  many  horses.    But  all 
weahh,  its  taste,  its   luxury  ;  its  varied  extravagant  expenses,  and  absurd  sine- 
occupations,  and  amusements;  the  emi-  cures  of  this  kind,  the  new  Emperor  ef- 
nent  intelligence  of   its  people,  great  fectually  dispensed  with.     Cooks,  bar- 
eren  in  its  decline.  As  he  looked  around  bers,  and  eunuchs  were  ignominiously 
;       light  flashed  from  the  snowy  heights  of  dismissed,  the  chief  of  the  Tatter — Euse- 
the  mountains,  and  deep  shadows  rested  bius — (who  plays  an  important  part  in 
V      in  the  dells  of  Hymettus.  Bright  villages  Mrs.  Lee's  story,)  to  another,  we   will 
^      reposing  in  all  their  rural  beauty,  shaded  not  say  abetur^vforld  ! 
.■  ^  with  olive  groves  were  scattered  around.  Not  only  the  Palace,  but  the  whole 
'  S  whileuponeveryheight,  and  every  prom-  Empire  was  revolutionized ;  order,  and 
.4  oatory  rose  in  perfect  beauty  the  Tem-  good  manners   (in  outward  seeming  at 
^  >  '   pies  of  the  Gods.    The  august  shades  of  least)  took  the  place  of  general  debauch- 
.1.1    the  great  men  of  Greece  seemed  to  pass  ery,  and  crime,  universal  toleration  was 
\>  I.  hefore  him.      Socrates,  and    Pericles,  proclaimed^  if  not  always  carried  out  in 
,.  I    poets, sulptors, philosophers — ^but  where  action,  and — taking  all  things  into  can- 
now  were  their  descendants?  He  could  did  consideration — the  reign  of  Julian, 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  all  human  stigmatized  though  he  be  as  ApoHaU^ 
greatness  was  taking  new  forms  and  a  was  distinguished  by  an  equity  of  ad- 
wholly  different  meaning.   If  Julian's  sa-  ministration,  a  judicious  vigor,  firmness 
fBcity  had  not   been  obscured  by  pride  and  consistency  of  rule,  and  a  degree  of 
of  intellect,  he  must  have  seen  that  from  enlightened    policy,   and   even  virtue^ 
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which  it  is  a  lamentable  foct  that  wo  tastele»s,  tetUtmr^and  wnatenaiing.  Wk 

look  vainly  to  discover  in  the  reigns  of  had  once  some  hopes  of  Mr.  LongfeDo^' 

too  many  of  those   Rulers,  who  styled  as  a  Poet,  but  his  book  has  uofonunate- 

themselves,  and  are  styled  in  History,  Iv  spoiled  all— has  even   spirited  aw«y 

the  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome.     A  the  partiality  we  had  entertamed  for 

word,  however,   before  we  close.      It  some  of  his  fugitive  poems  which  chancy 

must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  threw  in  our  way  some  years  smce, and 

have  said  that  the  author  of  "Parthenia"  which  iiota  that  they  are  thrown  in  eom- 

desigus  her  work  as  an  apology  for  the  pany  with  the  pithless  train  before  u». 

career  of  Julian.  Far  from  it.    Her  book  have  somehow  lost  their  former  hold, 

is,  as  we  before  stated,  little  more  than  Subsequently,    Mr.  Cobb    denies  tJiit 

a  history  of  the  Emperor's  life,  impar-  Longfellow  has  attained  even  -  passwf 

tially  detailed,   and  written  with  the  ut-  excellence  in  his  art,"  and  laments  that 

most  grace,  simplicity,  and  clearness.  our  land  should  have  been  "  thastar,  so 

barren  of  Poets  I" 

In  a  word,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 

Cobb  intended  his  essay  to  be  anoihilia- 

LBlmreLabors^or, Miscellanies^  Political,  |,ng.     He  regrets,  it    is   true,  ibe  need 

Literary  and  Historical^  Iry  Joseph  B.  for   such   unqualified    seventy,  bm,  ir 

Cobb.     D.  Appleton  If  Co.,  New  York,  view  of  the  abuses  abroad,  he  nranfoUy 

_  _  ,.        ..       ,              .  performs  his  duty,  and    inflict*  upon 

Mt.  Joseph  B.  Cobb  evidently  aims  to  Longfellow,  and  incidentally,  upon  the 

be  considered  what  the  newspapers  call  ijjerary  "  guild"  of  the  United  Stale«  in 

a  "scathing  Critic."     He  is,  or,  endea-  general,  a  castigalion  which  is  really  ao- 

wrs  to  he,  very  severe,  at  the  expense  nierciful.    We  trust  that  the  Liierali  of 

of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and,  we  are  America  may  survive  this  savage  treat- 

constrained  to  say,  common  critical  hon-  ^^^^    j^^  however,  they  succomb  under 

esty.     "  We  know,"  to  borrow  his  own  ^^^  infliction,  we  shall  feel  bound  to  lay 

language,  "  that  this  is  a  very  harsh  sen-  ^^^  catastrophe   at  the   door  of  itfr.  Jth 

tence,"  but   we  feel  confident  that  the  j^  ^  Q^f^  ^.^^  neglecting  the  sacred 

majority  of  Mr.  Cobb's  readers  willtes-  command  of  "tempering  judgn»eniwiih 

tify  to  its  truth.  mercy,"  has  quite  crushed  and  dishearl- 

The  author  speaks  entirely  ex  Cathe-  ^^^^  ^^^  honest,  but  feeble  eflbrts  of  our 

dra.    He  assumes  the  manner  of  a  Cntic  uterary  men,  more  espccial/y  our  Poets, 

of  unquestionable  authority,  whose  de-  rpj^^  articles  in  this  volumq  of  a  pare- 

crees  are  irreversible.    When  Macaulay  \y  j^Htical  cast  are  written  with  abiliiy. 

in    an  article    of  exceedingly   doubtful  Here,  the  author  is  quite  at  home;  lie 

taate,  disputes  the  preten.sions  of  Robert  understands  his  subjects,  aad  i*  coote- 

Montgomery,  when  Poe  levels  thf  keen  quemiy  enabled  to  handle  ihera  in  a  for- 

shafts  of  his  unmatched  sarcasm  against  ^-^^^  ^^^  pleasing  style, 

the  platitude,  and   rhodomantade  of  the  However  we  may  differ  with  his  po- 

Rev.  Mr.  Headly,  we  feci  that  these  crit-  i-jj^j^j  creed,  or  be  disposed  to  question 

ics^  although   they  may  have  been  ex-  j^jg  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  char- 

treme  in  their  censure,  are  at  least  pos-  ^^^^^  ^f  individual  statesmen,  or  of  gea- 

sessed  of  tact,  scholarship,  genius  ;  they  ^^^^  measures  of  Slate  policy,  we  must 
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argument,  resting  (for  the   most   part)  |q^^  -^  q^^  opinion,   is  one  of  the  oKtfj 
upon  the  unsupported   assertion  of  an  absurd  performances  that  ever  emanated 
author,  utterly  unknown,  we  believe,  In  f^^^  jj^^  ^^^j^j^  ^(^^  intelligent  roan, 
the  literary  world,  and  whose  acquain- 
tance—if  we  may  judge  from  his  present , 

curious  performance— is  not  likely  to  be  ,                     ^r  „^ntlv 

cultivated  by  men  of  impartial  views.  Among  the  various  notices  of  reoeD«7 

The  critiques  in  this  work,  themselves  published  books,  for  which  the«  « Jg 

most  open  to  criticism,  are  the  reviews  room  in  the  P^^^^^Vf^"  ^J;„r.f  Bw^ 

of  Willis  and   Longfellow.    The   latter  mention  a  review  of  the  poems  of  ^ 

Seg^n     hus7''  Mr  longfellow's  poems  ard  H.  CaUweU  This  will  appear  p^f 

taken   as  a  whole  form  a  book  at  once  inently  in  the  April  issue  of  -  R««««- 


\'' 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 
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